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FRIENDS'  QUARTERLY  EXAMINER, 


No.  LXIX.— FIRST  MONTH,  1884. 


N,B. — The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  any  article  hearing  the  signature  of  the  toriter. 


EDITORIAL. 

For  the  eighteenth  time  it  becomes  our  annual 
privilege  to  address,  from  the  Editor's  chair,  those  who 
constitute  our  readers  and  subscribers,  and  the  old 
feeling  of  anniversary  greetings  seems  to  spring  up 
again  towards  the  select  audience,  who,  by  their  cordial 
sympathy  and  material  support,  have  brought  this 
Quarterly  Keview  thus  far  safe  and  sound  on  its 
literary  voyage,  and  also  provided  cargo,  heavy  and 
light,  suited  for  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  those 
amongst  whom  it  periodically  travels. 

It  was  our  pleasant  duty  last  year  to  thank  some 
of  their  number  for  welcome  Christmas  remembrances 
and  kind  wishes  of  a  "  happy  new  year/'  It  may  be 
satisfactory  to  all  our  subscribers  to  know  that  these 
hopes,  so  far  as  the  "  Examiner''  is  concerned,  have  been 
realised ;  that  the  quarterly  happiness  which  arises 
from  its  issue,  uncurtailed  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
has  remained  unabated,  and  that  the  many  literary 
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streamlets  which  combine  to  help  to  fill  the  Editorial 
reservoir  have  never  actually  run  dry.  Yet  in  truth 
it  must  be  added  that  but  for  some  timely  and  unex- 
pected "  brooks  by  the  way/'  the  demand  for  material 
would  more  than  once  have  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
the  empty  reservoir  could  not  have  filled  up  the 
vacant  pages  caused  by  an  intermittent  flow  of  the 
MSS.  thoughts  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  frequent  invigoration  and  refresh- 
ment. This  fact  will  we  trust  be  borne  in  mind  firstly 
by  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  relax  in  their  literary 
efforts,  and  to  forget  that  services  in  the  past  can  form 
no  adequate  pretext  for  idleness  in  the  future,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  having  begun  well,  there  can  be  no 
valid  excuse  for  stopping  short,  when  by  practice  and 
exercise  they  have  become  increasingly  fitted  for  the 
work.  And,  secondly,  we  may  point  out  that  as  the 
shortcomings  of  some  afford  room  for  the  introduction 
of  others,  there  is  the  more  scope  for  the  energies  of 
those  who  have  something  to  say,  and  wish  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  cultured  audience  for  whom  we  have 
the  gratification  of  catering. 

"A  happy  new  year!"  probably  there  is  no  other 
phrase  in  such  universal  use  at  this  time  of  the  year 
by  all  classes  of  the  people  in  this  kingdom;  and, 
although  often  spoken  in  a  formal  way,  and  perhaps 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  yet  the  expression  is  mostly 
found  on  the  lips  of  those  who,  in  some  way  or  other, 
do,  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  desire  the  good  of 
those  they  address.  We  have  even  known  such  wishes 
pronounced  at  Christmastide  by  those  to  whom  hap- 
piness was  but  a  *'  lost  possession,"  towards  others 
who  appeared  in  a  still  more  desperate  condition  than 
themselves ;  and  yet  the  mere  expression  of  desire  for 
this  far-off  blessing  has  helped  to  lighten  the  load  of 
care  settled  on  the  saddened  brows  both  of  speaker 
and  hearer.     The  old  refrain,  *'  Good  will  to  men," 
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seems  at  this  epoch  to  find  a  response  alike  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  professing  Chris- 
tian and  the  unbeliever — an  indirect  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  glorious  message  published  at  this  season 
of  the  year  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem  nearly  nine- 
teen centuries  ago. 

And  yet  such  are  the  sorrows  of  humanity  that 
probably  there  are  few  amongst  us  but  have  felt  the 
words  falter  on  the  tongue,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
address  them  to  friends  around  us, — to  some  perhaps 
for  whom  outward  happiness  exists  no  longer  except 
in  memory,  and  therefore  to  whom  we  hardly  dare  to 
breathe  the  all  but  impossible  hope  that  we  would 
fain  express  for  their  felicity.  What  can  the  Christian 
friend  do  under  these  sad  circumstances  1  how  can  he 
help  to  lift  from  oflF  these  suflFerers  the  weight  of  the 
burden  of  the  present  and  the  future  which  well-nigh 
crushes  them  ?  Truly  the  Lord  alone  can  lift  up  the 
hands  that  hang  down,  and  make  straight  paths  for 
our  feet,  and  only  the  light  of  His  countenance  can 
eflFectually  lift  us  up  from  these  depths  of  hopeless- 
ness and  distress.  The  greater  our  desire  to  alleviate 
sorrow,  the  more  impossible  does  the  task  frequently 
become,  and  even  the  expression  of  that  which  re- 
ligion and  reason  alike  point  out  as  the  most  fitting 
restoratives,  often  falls  hard  on  the  heart  and  life- 
less on  the  spirit  of  the  mourner  and  the  broken- 
down. 

A  distinction  which  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  one 
has  been  drawn  between  '*  happiness ''  and  "joy." 
The  former  is  rightly  defined  as  *'  a  state  in  which  the 
desire  is  satisfied.''  Happiness  may  be  described  as  a 
condition  largely  dependent  on  that  which  happens 
around  us,  and  both  words  come  from  the  same  root. 
Joy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  inward  condition,  or,  as 
Locke  describes  it,  "  A  delight  of  the  mind  from  the 
consideration  of  an  assured  approaching  possession  of 
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a  good/*  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  joy  rather  than 
happiness  that  we  may  desire.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  when  after  stating  that 
the  Jews  and  chief  men  of  the  city  "  raised  a  persecu- 
tion against  them,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their 
coasts,"  it  adds  that  ''the  disciples  were  filled  with 
joy  ;"  and  again  (2  Cor.  vii.  4)  he  writes  *'  I  am  exceed- 
ing joyful  in  all  our  tribulati6n."  It  is  also  confir- 
matory of  this  distinction  that  whilst  the  word  "joy  " 
and  its  compounds  are  used  some  170  times  in  the 
Bible,  about  seventy  of  which  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  "  rejoicing  "  occurs  in  over  230  places,  the 
words  "happy  "and  "  happiness"  occur  twenty  tinaes, 
only  five  of  which  are  in  the  New  Testament.  \\  e 
may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  whilst  as  regards 
outward  happiness  the  future  may  appear  to  us  gloomy 
and  bereft  of  that  which  could  afford  happiness,  yet 
the  inward  spring  of  joy  may  exist — a  "joy  which 
no  man  taketh  from  you," — and  which,  though  the 
heavens  be  to  us  as  iron  and  the  earth  as  brass,  can 
cause  even  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  Thus 
then  does  it  become  emphatically  true  that "  they  who 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  "  The  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength  ; "  and  the  Psalmist,  after  re- 
counting his  trials  and  besetments,  and  prayers  for 
deliverance  from  his  enemies,  concludes  thi  whole 
matter  by  the  words,  "  My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,  it  shall  rejoice  in  His  salvation  "  (Ps.  xxxv.). 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  we  find 
this  joy  of  soul  is  not  only  compatible  with  outward 
sorrows  and  affictions,  but  that  it  rises  above  the 
depression  of  adverse  things,  and  all  the  antagonisms 
of  men.  "  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you."  The 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  sorrowing  disciples 
whom  He  was  about  to  leave  alone  and  friendless  in 
the  world,  after  the  exhortation,  "  Let  not  your  heart 
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be  troubled,"  were,  "  That  my  joy  might  remain  in 
you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full." 

The  blessing  of  the  Apostle  Paul  towards  the  Romans 
was  couched  in  the  words,  "  Now  the  Grod  of  hope  fill 
you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  He  tells  the 
Galatians  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  and 
peace,  &c.  The  Apostle  Peter  writes  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Asia,  "  In  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable." 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in 
the  highest  sense  we  are  justified  in  wishing  for  all 
our  readers,  whether  they  are,  in  the  opening  year, 
amongst  the  bereaved  and  the  tried,  or  of  those  who 
are  encompassed  with  outward  blessings,  that  the 
voice  of  joy  may  yet  be  heard  in  every  household ;  for 
though  the  things  that  happen  may  banish  happiness 
for  a  time,  yet  ''joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

We  might  further  comment  on  the  thought  that  as 
life  in  this  world  is  educational,  and  to  fit  us  for  a 
higher  sphere  beyond,  this  future  state,  so  far  as  it 
is  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  not  one  of  rest 
and  ceaseless  repose,  but  of  living  service.  "  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him."  "  They  serve  Him  day 
and  night  in  His  temple,"  and  the  greater  our  expe- 
riences in  lowly  loving  service  here,  the  more  fitted 
shall  we  be  for  the  glorious  and  endless  service  here- 
after. 

In  a  very  interesting  inaugural  address  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  divided  scientists  into  two  classes,  viz, 
those  who  "  made  knowledge,"  and  those  who  imparted 
it ;  but  in  carrying  out  this  idea  he  dwelt  very  forcibly 
on  the  equally  important  fact  that  neither  department 
should  be  exclusively  followed  by  any  votary  of 
science.  If  the  time  of  a  professor  is  unduly  occupied 
in  lecturing  and  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  that 
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he  already  possesses,  he  cannot  be  deepening  in  him- 
self ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  who  makes  knowledge  for 
mankind,  by  discovering  the  hidden  laws,  and  tracing 
out  the  secret  forces  of  nature,  is  wholly  absorbed  in 
this  pursuit,  not  only  is  he  prevented  from  turning 
his  knowledge  to  account  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  he 
loses  the  quickening  effect  which  follows  the  revealing 
to  others  that  which  he  has  succeeded  in  searching  out. 
It  was  convincingly  shown  that  if  a  man  would  be  a 
real  scientist,  he  must  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
in  the  laboratory  ;  but  if  he  confined  himself  to  this 
atmosphere  alone,  and  did  not  give  utterance  to  his 
surmises  and  discoveries,  he  would  be  at  a  real  disad- 
vantage. 

If  this  is  true  concerning  scientific  knowledge,  we 
believe  it  is  abundantly  true  concerning  the  student  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  If  he  would  know  anything  as 
it  should  be  known,  it  must  be  by  searching  in  the 
closet  the  deep  things  of  God,  with  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, and  in  dependence  on  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  if  he  ends  here,  and  strives  to  wind 
himself  to  heaven  through  a  selfish  knowledge  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  leading  an  ascetic  life,  and  refusing 
to  impart  to  others  that  of  which  he  has  been  a  reci- 
pient, not  only  will  the  world  be  deprived  of  his 
discoveries  and  revelations  in  this  spiritual  kingdom, 
but  his  own  soul  will  be  famished  by  having  no  out- 
let for  circulating  or  employing  that  which  it  has 
amassed.  The  words  of  the  wise  man  are  in  this 
sense  specially  applicable  to  the  Christian  disciple, 
"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
.  to  poverty."  The  condition  of  receiving  much  and 
imparting  little  is  in  many  respects  unhealthy  for 
the  converted  soul ;  it  loses  both  in  nourishment  and 
growth  by  seeking  to  retain  within  itself  and  for 
itself  that  which  the  Lord  designed  should  be  freely 
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imparted ;  so  that  in  a  strictly  spiritual  sense  it  is  true 
that  they  that  preach  or  impart  the  Gospel  do  live  of 
the  Gospel. 

But  in  every  service  there  are  dangers  on  the  right 
hand  and  dangers  on  the  left.  He  who  begins  to 
impart  before  he  has  adequately  received,  becomes 
shallow,  and  dissipates  the  little  stock  of  knowledge 
which  might  otherwise  perchance  have  become  the 
nucleus  from  which  he  might  have  availingly  drawn 
hereafter.  The  little  spiritual  store  has  been  scattered 
and  squandered  by  wordy  outflowings,  and  thus  having 
no  treasury  from  which  to  bring  out  things  new  and 
old,  he  ranks  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are 
"  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth." 

How  fully  was  this  need  of  drinking  deep  before 
attempting  to  impart  understood  by  the  early  Friends. 
They  were,  like  the  early  disciples,  changed  men  them- 
selves before  they  went  about  to  change  others :  it  was 
by  tarrying  till  (ndued  with  power  f?om  on  high  that 
they  were  able  livingly  to  impart  of  that  which  they 
had  received,  and  out  of  the  abundance  in  their  hearts 
their  mouths  spake. 

But  whilst  the  man  of  science  may  not  feel  inwardly 
impelled  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others 
either  vocally  or  through  the  press,  this  necessity  is 
laid  upon  the  Christian  believer,  and  it  thus  becomes 
the  instigator  of  all  missionary  eflFort.  The  forgiven 
sinner  who  has  been  made  to  partake  of  the  Heavenly 
calling  and  of  the  riches  of  grace  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot  make  of  himself  a  great  Dead  Sea  into 
which  all  the  living  streams  shall  run,  but  from  which 
nothing  flows  out  for  the  irrigation  of  humanity. 

This  impelling  duty  was  the  principle  which  animated 
the  great  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
"  Debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians  ; 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."  Not  that  he  had 
received  anything  of  either  of  these  that  he  was  bound 
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to  repay ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  endured  persecution 
and  suffered  wrong  from  all  of  them  ;  but  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  charge  carried  with  it  this  obligation,  that  it 
made  him  as  its  recipient  the  debtor  to  them  who  had 
received  it  not.  It  was  this  constant  sense  of  indebted- 
ness that  led  to  the  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice  of 
his  missionary  life,  thus  exemplifying  in  his  conduct 
the  working  of  this  principle  which  is  of  lasting  force 
to  the  Lord's  children  in  every  generation.  It  is  based 
on  the  divine  doctrine  that  the  personal  possession  of 
any  peculiar  privilege  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and 
is  to  be  administered  by  us  not  simply  for  our  own 
pleasure  or  aggrandisement  but  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  have  not  been  similarly  blessed.  The  greater  the 
exceptional  endowment  the  greater  the  obligation  to 
become  the  servant  of  all.  Being  debtor  for  all  that 
he  has  ii^ceived,  the  Christian  feels  that  the  word 
"privilege"  implies  debt,  and  that  in  this  respect 
"  debt "  and  "  duty  "  are  synonymous  terms. 

This  sense  of  indebtedness  to  others  for  what  we 
have  ourselves  received  of  the  Lord,  might,  if  space 
permitted,  be  profitably  considered  also  in  its  secular 
bearings.  The  duty  of  stewardship  or  trusteeship,  if 
rightly  guarded  and  duly  practised,  would  seem  the 
true  solvent  of  the  strained  relationships  between  rich 
and  poor  in  this  day ;  and  thus  Christianity  presents 
the  one  form  of  socialism  which  can  effectually  benefit 
the  great  mass  of  humanity.  The  Communistic  idea 
of  equality  of  property  involves  an  essential  crime  to 
begin  with,  viz.,  the  robbery  of  those  who  have  stored 
up  their  past  labour,  by  those  who  have  neglected  so 
to  do,  but  who  claim  to  share  that  which  they  had  no 
hand  in  creating,  and  wilfully  neglected  to  create  for 
themselves.  Christian  socialism,  on  the  other  hand, 
signifies  the  dispensing  of  property  by  the  rich  amongst 
the  poor  out  of  love  to  our  common  Master, 

Editob, 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

The  Book  of  Job,  starting  in  unique  grandeur  in 
the  midst  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  un-Jewish 
in  form,  of  unknown  date  and  authorship,  seldom 
alluded  to,  and  scarcely  ever  quoted  by  other  inspired 
writers,  commands  attention  to  itself  by  its  striking 
narrative,  internal  power  and  beauty,  and  the  lessons 
it  conveys. 

The  questions — Who  was  Job  ?  When  and  where 
did  he  live  ?  Who  wrote  the  Book  ;  is  it  purely  histo- 
rical, or  altogether  allegorical  ?  would  each  form 
subjects  for  lengthy  papers ;  and  having  disposed  of 
these  preliminary  questions,  there  would  still  remain 
the  contents  of  the  Book  itself  to  digest,  on  which 
some  five  distinct  and  interesting  essays  might  be 
written.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  could 
form  one,  and  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  at 
that  period  a  second.  A  third  might  contain  the 
natural  history  of  the  country  ;  for  insects,  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes  are  alluded  to,  their  habits  observed, 
and  their  structure  described  in  the  most  eloquent 
language.  A  fourth  might  comprise  the  theology  of 
Job  and  his  friends,  as  portrayed  in  their  speeches 
and  arguments  ;  and,  lastly,  there  would  be  the  prac- 
tical lessons  for  us  of  the  present  age  to  gather  from 
the  history. 

Thirteen  Jewish  commentators,  six  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  nineteen  Catholic  commentators,  have 
written  respecting  Job  ;  whilst  the  number  of  German 
expositors  is  still  larger  j  of  these,  Rosemiiller,  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  Ewald,  still  later,  are  the 
highest  authorities.     English  commentators  are  fewer 
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in  number,  and  of  less  value.  It  were  almost  an  end- 
less task  to  search  through  the  limited  number  of 
volumes  to  which  we  have  access,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  give  a  glance  at  the  various  points  more 
often  under  discussion. 

Who,  then,  was  Job  ;  and  where  did  he  live  ?  Who 
wrote  the  Book  ? 

Many  believe  him  to  be  identical  with  Johab,  one  of 
the  aucient  kings  of  Edom,  and  thus  a  great-grandson 
of  Esau,  reigning  in  magnificence  before  there  was 
any  king  of  Israel,  in  Idumea,  or  Edom,  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  he 
married  a  foreign  wife.  A  similar  account  is  given  in 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Job.  The  Hebrew  writers 
generally  agree  in  believing  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  that  had 
he  lived  after  the  Exodus  there  would  have  been  some 
allusion  to  that  great  event.  From  the  absence  of 
other  allusions  some  have  fixed  the  date  of  Job's  trial 
184  years  before  Abraham's  birth. 

One  modern  writer  speaks  of  him  as  an  Arabian 
Emir,  an  Oriental  prince — one  day  full  of  riches, 
strength,  and  power,  the  next  childless,  poor,  and 
weak. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Moses  may  have 
met  with  this  book  while  tending  his  father-in-law's 
sheep  in  the  wilderness,  recognised  its  merit,  added 
some  things,  and  introduced  it  to  his  countrymen. 

Of  those  who  take  the  story  of  Job  as  parabolic, 
Jerome,  amongst  the  fathers,  considers  Job  a  type  of 
Christ ;  the  land  of  Uz  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  his  seven  sons 
the  seven-form  spirit  of  grace ;  his  daughters,  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  Gospel ;  the  sheep  represent  the 
Church,  the  camels  the  depravity  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
oxen  (clean  animals),  the  Jews.  A  Dutch  commentator 
(1702)  holds  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  representation 
or  type  of  the  Church  in  its  afflictions  and  persecutions. 
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Writing  in  1750,  an  English  divine  takes  the  view 
of  Job  being  a  type  of  Christ,  but  goes  further  to 
argue,  from  Job's  friends  being  directed  to  oflFer  sacri- 
fices for  themselves,  that  each  national  church  ought  to 
have  an  independent  power  in  church  matters.  Bishop 
Warburton,  writing  in  1758,  has  a  theory  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  a  drama,  that  it  relates  to  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  that  it  was  written  just  after 
their  return,  that  it  is  allegorical — Job  the  type  of  the 
Jewish  people,  his  foreign  wife  representing  the  heathen 
influence  which  led  the  Hebrews  to  many  strange 
wives ;  that  the  three  friends  represent  the  three 
enemies  of  the  Jews  who  hindered  the  re-buUding  of 
the  Temple— Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Gcrshom — and 
that  the  writer  or  author  of  the  book  is  Elihu  I 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  a  dissertation  on  Job  in  1749,  simi- 
larly regards  this  book  as  an  allegory  relating  to  the 
Jewish  captivity,  and  the  three  friends  who  visited  Job 
as  the  children  of  Edom  coming  to  condole  with  the 
Hebrews  in  their  captivity.  An  author  of  recent  date 
writes  : — "  It  is  the  story  of  an  elect  sinner  in  patri- 
archal days,  a  child  of  resurrection  set  down  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  resurrection.  His  celebrated  Confession 
tells  us  that  resurrection  was  understood  by  him  as  a 
doctinney  while  the  whole  story  tells  us  he  had  st^ll 
to  know  the  power  of  it  in  his  soul.  An  article  of 
his  faith,  but  not  the  principle  of  his  life." 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Job  himself,  Elihu, 
Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  others,  have 
all  been  credited  with  it. 

Dr.  A.  Clark  supposes  it  the  work  of  some  learned 
Idumean,  and  from  the  similes  contained  in  it,  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Arabic  and  translated  into 
Hebrew.  Our  own  opinion,  ventured  after  so  many 
of  the  wise  and  learned,  is  that  of  Luther,  who  first 
suggested  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  a  true  history,  yet 
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that  all  did  not  take  place  just  as  it  is  written,  but 
that  an  ingenious,  pious  and  learned  man  brought 
it  into  its  present  form. 

This  view,  that  the  story  is  only  hosed  on  facts,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  lessen  in  any  degree  its  value  or 
interest,  any  more  than  a  belief  that  the  animals  did 
not  literally  go  two  and  two  in  procession  into  the  ark 
would  lessen  our  belief  in  the  broad  facts  of  the 
Noachian  deluge. 

And  now,  to  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  Book  itself, 
we  may  notice  in  the  first  chapter  the  perfect  and 
upright  character  of  Job,  sincere-hearted,  avoiding 
evil.  A  true  father  and  priest  in  his  family.  As  soon 
as  their  feasting  was  over,  we  find  him  calling  them 
together  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  set  themselves 
apart  afresh  to  serve  the  Lord.  We  know  not  whether 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  elapsed  after  this  beautiful 
scene  of  patriarchal  life  before  Satan  came  to  tempt 
Job.  The  swift  messenger  of  evil  was  allowed  to 
exercise  his  power  for  a  season  until  poverty  and 
disease  had  done  their  work  and  this  servant  of  God 
was  brought  even  to  the  borders  of  despair,  cursing 
the  day  of  his  birth  and  wishing  that  he  had  never 
been  born.  His  trust  and  patience  almost  exhausted, 
it  was  no  lawful  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  God 
that  prompted  the  wish  to  die.  Light  shone  but 
dimly  in  those  early  days  on  the  future  and  unseen 
world,  the  visions  thereof  were  too  vague  and  misty 
to  admit  of  that  longing  of  the  Apostle  who,  having 
seen  Christ,  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Him  for  ever. 
Length  of  earthly  days  was  the  hope  of  the  Old 
Testament  heroes,  and  was  not  denied  to  those  who 
then  served  God  and  walked  in  the  way  of  His  com- 
mandments. But  Job  wished  only  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
grave.  Meanwhile,  his  three  friends  had  arrived,  and 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  drew  near 
lifting  up  their  voices  with  weeping,  and  garments 
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rent,  and  dust  upon  their  heads.  They  sat  down 
beside  him  in  silent  sympathy  for  seven  days  and 
seven  nights.  Well  had  it  been  for  poor  Job  had  they 
remained  dumb!  But  no  sooner  had  he  ended  his 
first  bitter  wail  of  sorrow,  than  they  began  to  upbraid 
him,  to  offer  the  cruel  insinuation  that  he  was  afflicted 
because  of  his  sins.  Eliphaz  endeavours  to  show  that 
God's  judgments  are  only  for  the  wicked.  Bildad 
accuses  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  after  he  has  sought  to 
justify  himself  on  this  point,  his  thirci  friend,  Zophar, 
reproves  him  for  doing  so,  telling  him  rather  to  put 
away  his  iniquities  and  repent.  Keen  are  their  words 
as  they  argue  and  accuse  in  long  and  bitter  speeches 
until,  in  language  of  unsurpassed  irony.  Job  replies, 
"  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall 
die  with  you  I  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  aa 
you ;  I  am  not  inferior  to  you  ;  yea,  who  knoweth 
not  such  things  as  these  ? ''  And  again,  he  exclaims, 
**  miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  I "  So  we  have  chapter 
after  chapter  of  debate  conducted  in  poetic  form  or 
questions  concerning  the  Divine  government.  It  has 
been  called  a  drama,  but  there  is  no  regular  plot 
developed  ;  it  is  rather  a  discussion  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  probably  carried  on  for  several  days,  and, 
in  accordance  with  past  and  present  custom  in  Arabia 
and  the  East,  all  couched  in  poetic  form.  Glowing 
imagery  interspersed  with  cold  hard  argument.  In  a 
few  words  his  friends  would  have  summed  up  the  pith 
of  their  remarks  thus  :— Job,  you  are  a  hypocritical 
sinner  or  these  afflictions  would  not  have  befallen  you  ; 
those  who  truly  serve  God  are  secure  from  evil  of  every 
kind.  Anything  else  is  contrary  to  God's  govern- 
ment. 

Job  could  reply  ; —  "  But  He  knoweth  the  way  that 
I  take  ;  when  He  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold.  His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  decUned" 
(xxiii.  10,  11).     Very  beautiful  are  the  descriptions 
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given  by  Job  of  the  power  and  justice  of  God,  not 
unmixed  with  a  belief  in  His  mercy  and  love,  and  how 
fine  the  picture  of  wisdom  in  chapter  twenty-eight, 
ending  with  the  words,  "  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing." At  length  the  friends  desist,  wearied,  no 
doubt,  with  their  vain  controversies,  and  at  a  loss  to 
answer  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Job.  A  fourth  party 
steps  in,  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzzite :  he 
reproves  them  all,  and  calls  upon  Job  to  repent  and 
humble  himself.  Zealous  overmuch,  his  long  harangue 
is  abruptly  closed  by  the  rising  of  a  storm,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  "  whirlwind  from  the  south  and 
the  cold  from  the  north,"  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
is  heard  in  sublime  discourse  with  Job,  first  urging 
him  to  answer  Elihu,  and  then  showing  him  his  own 
ignorance  and  weakness.  Expressed  in  the  finest 
language,  this  address  contains  a  marvellous  picture 
of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Creator,  showing 
how  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  yet  con- 
siders the  lowest  of  His  creatures,  and  has  made  and 
adapted  them  to  their  varied  positions.  God  does  not 
attempt  to  argue  with  men  to  vindicate  the  laws  of 
His  government,  but  to  incite  awe,  reverence,  and 
submission  to  His  will.  It  is  the  law  of  Sinai,  written 
in  letters  of  fire  by  the  flashes  pf  brilliant  lightning, — 
it  is  the  voice  of  omnipotence  heard  above  the  thunder's 
roar ;  but  ever  and  anon  between  the  peals  comes  the 
"still  small  voice,"  gently  forshado wing  God  in  Christ; 
— our  Father — "  to  whom  the  young  ravens  cry  and  He 
feedeth  them  : "  whose  power  and  majesty  is  only  sur- 
passed to  our  finite  comprehensions  by  His  unchange- 
able and  infinite  love.  Every  ray  of  self-righteousness 
falls  from  Job,  and,  humbled  to  the  dust,  he  repents 
and  abhors  himself  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is  accepted 
and  forgiven,  and  the  prayer  of  this  righteous  man 
availeth  much  on  behalf  of  his  short-sighted  friends 
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also.  So  "the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job 
more  than  the  beginmng/'  flis  household  was  again 
complete,  his  daughters,  as  their  names  imply,  were 
children  of  beauty,  handsome  as  the  day,  sweet  as 
odour  of  Cassia,  and  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
Job  lived  to  enjoy  every  blessing  in  double  measure. 

Such  is,  in  briefest  outline,  the  contents  of  a  book 
which,  for  poetic  beauty  and  divine  grandeur,  remains 
unrivalled,  yet  it  contains  much  that  is  obscure,  and  it 
has  not  inaptly  been  styled  "  a  magazine  for  detached 
portions  of  truth,  and  even  these  sometimes  erro- 
neously rendered.'' 

Many  discrepancies,  the  confusion  of  moods,  persons, 
images,  &c.,  are  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  translating 
the  idioms  of  the  original,  and  it  is  considered  by 
scholars  a  veiy  imperfect  translation.  The  literal 
rendering,  for  instance,  of  the  grand  descriptions  of 
behemoth  and  leviathan  are  so  superior  to  the  common 
version,  that  we  transcribe  the  former  for  comparison. 

"  Behold  now,  Behemoth,  which  I  made  equally  with  thee  ! 
Grass  like  the  ox  he  eateth. 
Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins, 
His  vigour  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 
He  contorteth  his  extremity  Uke  the  tall  cedar ; 
The  sinews  of  his  thighs  are  interwoven. 
His  bones  are  tubes  of  brass  ; 
His  back-bone  like  a  hammered  iroii  bar. 
He  is  chief  of  the  works  of  God  : 
His  Maker  hath  presented  him  his  sword.* 
Lo !  should  a  river  press  upon  him,  he  starts  not  up  to  flee, 
He  is  confident,  although  Jordan  rush  forth  towards  his 
mouth ! " 

Our  thoughts  on  the  Book  of  Job  will  be  deemed 
very  imperfect  without  allusion  to  the  passage  in 
chapter  xix.  which  has  caused  so  much  controversy. 
Taking  the  plain  simple  reading  of  our  authorised 

^  A  highly  poetic  image  for  his  tusks. 
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version,  without  reference  to  any  other  passage,  there 
is  a  full  prophetic  vision  of  Christ  our  Redeemer,  of 
His  second  coming,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
yet  when  other  expressions  used  by  Job  are  remembered 
he  appears  ignorant  of  such  truths  {see  chaps,  vii.  9  ; 
xiv.).  The  literal  translation  of  "  my  Avenger,"  with 
the  context  referring  to  Job's  then  diseased  and  suffer 
ing  flesh,  bears  a  much  narrower  meaning. 

But  view  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  grand  expression  of 
faith  and  trust  in  God.  To  many  a  Christian  in  the 
battle  of  life  since  Christ  s  advent  have  these  words 
been  an  anchor  to  the  soul  both  sure  and  steadfast, 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  however 
interpreted  when  viewed  from  Job^s  standpoint,  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  we  may  rejoice  in  them,  and 
in  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  from  death  to  an  eternal 
life  in  which  both  soul  and  body  shall  be  finally 
glorified. 

Jane  Ransom. 
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THE  LATE  QUEEN  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar  has  just  lost  her  Queen,  of  whom  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  no  previous  Sovereign  e'\  er 
obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  her  people; 
indeed  this  can  only  be  compared  to  the  love  which 
the  English  of  all  classes  have  for  her  who  has  for  so 
long  reigned  over  them.  To  foreigners  living  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  who  mix  freely  and  intimately 
with  the  people,  the  outburst  of  genuine  sorrow  and 
regret  at  her  death  is  not  surprising  ;  they  have  long 
known  the  deep  veneration  and  love  the  Malagasy  had 
for  their  Queen,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but 
acknowledges  that  she  has  been  entirely  worthy  of  it. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  the  lot  of  any  Sovereign 
to  reign  with  so  devoted  an  allegiance  as  has  been 
rendered  to  Eanavalona  IF. 

The  name  of  Eanavalona  II.,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
is  not  unknown  in  England,  and  many  living  under 
the  reign  of  Victoria  may  not  be  sorry  to  have  placed 
before  them  a  short  account  of  a  sister  Sovereign  who 
has  reigned,  we  believe,  with  no  less  purity  of  motive, 
with  no  less  desire  to  rule  over  her  people  in  the  fear 
of  God,  than  we  all  acknowledge  in  our  own  beloved 
Queen,  and  with,  it  may  be  truly  said,  equal  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  her  subjects. 

Listen,  then,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  an  account  of 
how  even  a  "barbarian  Queen,''  as  the  French  call  her, 
has  testified  to  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel;  and 
if,  in  reading  it,  there  be  some  inclined  to  say  that  her 
**  praying  "  was  not  unmixed  with  superstition,  let  us 
remember  the  darkness  which  surrounded  her  early 
years,  and  out  of  which  she  was  partially  led  some 
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time  before  she  became  Queen,  and  then  we  may 
wonder,  not  that  she  retained  some  of  it,  but  that  she 
was  able  to  cast  away  so  much, 

Eanavalona  11.  was  born  in  1829,  and  her  name  was 
then  Ram6ma ;  she  was  a  niece  of  Ranavalona  L,  who 
is  known  as  the  persecuting  Queen.  In  early  life  she 
was,  for  some  cause  or  other,  kept  in  the  background, 
and  very  little  is  known  of  her  at  this  time ;  she  how- 
ever attended  school,  and  learned  to  read  and  write, 
though  without  much  proficiency  in  the  latter  branch, 
and  she  very  early  imbibed  a  love  for  needlework  of 
various  kinds,  the  practice  of  which  she  continued  up 
to  the  very  day  preceding  her  death.  When  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  led,  by  what  circumstances 
we  do  not  know,  to  join  the  Christians,  although  her 
aunt,  the  great  opponent  of  Christianity,  was  on  the 
throne,  and  persecution  was  at  its  height.  It  was 
probably  on  this  account  that  she  was  very  much  dis- 
liked by  many  of  her  near  relations ;  only  one  of  her 
brothers,  it  is  said,  was  willing  to  show  her  any  kind- 
ness or  protection.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  she 
was  accused  before  the  Queen  of  "  praying,"  and  it 
was  proposed  that  she  should  be  expelled  or  banished. 
But  who  should  appear  as  her  protector  and  defender? 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  EMniharo,  Prime  Minister  to 
the  then  Queen,  and  father  of  Rainilaiaivony,  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister,  through  whose  influence  she  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  throne,  and  became  his  wife. 

During  these  early  years  many  anecdotes  are  now 
told  of  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  her  disposition, 
which,  if  correct,  as  they  probably  are,  go  to  show  that 
even  then  the  faith  she  professed  was  beginning  to 
have  its  work.*     On  one  occasion  she  went  out,  at 


♦  It  is  quite  trae  that  even  much  later  than  this,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries returned  to  the  country,  and  when  the  native  Christians 
were  so  few  as  to  be  known  personally  io  them,  the  name   of 
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night,  to  attend  a  secret  meeting  of  Christians ;  on 
her  return  she  was  seen  by  a  woman  of  rank,  who  was 
favourable  to  Christianity,  if  she  did  not  accept  it. 
Upon  being  questioned  as  to  where  she  had  been, 
Eam6ma  replied  :  "  I  have  been  to 's  house,  wor- 
shipping with  the  Christians."  The  reply  she  received 
was,  "  May  you  be  blessed  by  God  to  obtain  what  you 
are  seeking  in  thus  associating  with  the  Christians." 

The  following  incident  is  told  as  illustrating  the 
change  which  the  persons  surrounding  her  noticed 
after  she  joined  the  Christians.  On  one  occasion  when 
she  went  to  the  usual  meeting  of  Christians,  her  atten- 
dant requested  the  owner  of  the  house  where  they 
assembled  to  do  what  he  could  to  induce  her  to  come 
frequently.  The  man  was  a  little  surprised  at  such  a 
request,  and  said,  "  What  is  the  reason  for  this  desire 
of  yours  that  she  should  often  pray  %  ^*  He  received 
the  following  reply :  "  From  the  time  of  her  coming 
here  to  pray  we  see  truly  that  she  has  become  kind- 
hearted,  and  has  come  to  love  us  very  much." 

On  another  occasion  we  are  told  that  one  of  her 
servants  stole  a  hundred  dollars  from  her,  and  was 
discovered;  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  told  to 
the  then  Queen,  which  would  have  resulted  in  certain 
death  to  the  culprit.  Upon  this  Rambma — as  her 
name  still  was — assembled  all  her  servants,  and  told 
them  that  the  thief  was  to  be  liberated,  and  she  herself 
would  bear  the  loss.  Many  such  anecdotes  are  told 
of  her  early  life  ;  we  cannot  believe  that  they  are  all 
invented  for  the  occasion  ;  moreover,  we  can  truly  add 
that  these  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  that  is  known 
of  her  during  the  fifteen  years  of  her  reign.  One  of 
her  chaplains,  who  has  hardly  been  a  day  without 
seeing  her  for  many  years,  thus  writes  : — "  From  the 

Bain6ma,  as  a  Christian,  was  not  amongst  these.  But  at  tliat  time  she 
was  very  far  from  being  a  public  character;  she  lived  in  seclusion, 
and  it  is  not  therefore. very  surprising  that  they  did  not  know  her. 

C  2 
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time  that  she  first  accepted  Christianity,  1845,  until 
the  time  when  she  was  called  to  the  throne,  1868,  she 
lived  in  patience,  in  gentleness,  and  kindness  to  all 
around  her,  even  to  her  slaves,  and  she  was  always 
ready  and  bold  to  meet  with  the  Christians  in  secret, 
to  pray  with  them,  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures/' 

During  the  reign  of  Eadkma  11.  (1861-1863),  and 
of  Rasbhferina  (1863-1868),  Rambma  still  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  For  those  who  are  not  very 
familiar  with  Madagascar  history  it  may  be  well  here 
to  state  that  Ranavalona  L,  the  persecuting  Queen, 
who  died  in  1861,  was  succeeded  by  Radkma  III. :  he 
was  assassinated  in  1863,  when  his  widow,  Rasbherina, 
was  proclaimed  Queen.  During  these  two  reigns  there 
was  no  persecution ;  Radama  IL,  though  a  very  bad 
man,  openly  favoured  Christianity.  Not  so  Rasbh&rina, 
about  whose  reign  it  has  been  truly  said — "  In  many 
respects  Rasbhferina's  reign  was  a  period  of  retrogres- 
sion,  and  the  Christians  were  often  troubled  by  the 
fear  of  another  outbreak  of  persecution.  Duiing  the 
years  1865  and  1866  such  fears  were  very  common, 
Jind  caused  frequent  panics  among  Christians  in  the 
country  districts.  Two  things  especially  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  Christians ;  the  first  was  the  banishment 
of  the  pigs,  and  the  second  the  frequency  with  which 
Government  meetings,  public  rejoicings,  dancing  before 
the  Queen,  &c.,  were  held  on  Sunday.  That  the  former 
of  these  should  have  been  the  cause  for  serious  alarm 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  three  things 
said  to  have  been  held  in  strongest  detestation  by 
Ranavalona  I.  were  pigs,  ardent  spirits,  and  Christians." 
We  have  said  that  during  these  seven  years  Rambma 
lived  in  comparative  retirement;  as  a  Christian  she 
Avould  naturally  be  in  little  fiivour  with  the  Queen. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  requested  by  a  pastor  to 
have  a  room  in  her  house  set  apart  as  a  place  of 
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Avorship,  wbere  her  friends  could  assemble.  She 
replied  to  the  following  effect : — "  Alas !  this  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  refuse,  but  you  know  I  am  young 
and  not  my  own  mistress,  so  you  know  what  it  is 
right  for  me  to  do  under  the  circumstances,"  which 
was  another  way  of  saying  that  she  must  refuse.  But 
although  living  in  retirement  she  was  not  unobserved ; 
we  cannot  doubt  that  God  was  watching  her  and  had 
His  purposes  concerning  her  and  the  future  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  as  God  usually  works  by  human  instru- 
mentality it  was  Rainil^iarivbny,  then  as  now  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  the  instrument  in  this  matter.  He 
was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  notice  the  rising  tide 
in  favour  of  Christianity ;  he  was  also  most  probably 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  he  rightly  judged  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  Christian  Sovereign  to  be  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  that  thus  the  throne  would  be 
strengthened  and  his  own  power  increased.  Although 
the  crown  of  Madagascar  is  nominally  hereditary,  it 
is  but  seldom  that  the  deceased  Sovereign  has  left  a 
direct  successor,  and  so  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  there  have  been  two,  three,  or  even  more,  about 
equally  related  to  the  Sovereign,  who  might  possibly 
be  chosen ;  so  it  was  when  the  late  Queen  came  to  the 
throne,  and  so  it  was  a  month  ago  when  she  died. 
With  the  above  facts  before  us  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  all  the  influence  of  Rainilaiarinbny  Avas  used  in 
favour  of  Rambma,  and  on  the  death  of  Easohferina 
she  was  declared  Queen,  under  the  title  of  Ranava- 
lona  n. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  history  of  the 
fifteen  years  during  which  the  late  Queen  reigned  over 
Madagascar,  that  would  be  beyond  our  purpose,  nor 
could  it  be  done  in  the  space  allotted  to  us.  All  that 
we  desire  to  do  is  to  give  a  very  brief  review  of  the 
general  character  of  her  reign,  and  then  to  add  a  few 
personal  details  of  her  life. 
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Of  the  influence  of  her  rule  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
decide  how  much  is  to  be  put  down  to  her,  and  how 
much  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  many  ways,  no 
doubt,  the  latter  appeared  as  first  and  foremost ;  he 
is  not  of  the  ruling  family  and  could  never  be  king, 
and  though  to  an  outsider  it  often  appeared  that  his 
influence  was  supreme,  the  "  knowing  ones "  tell  us 
that  this  was  far  from  being  always  the  case;  that 
generally  the  power  of  the  late  Queen  was  paramount, 
and  that  her  word  was  law,  even  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  her  accession  to  the  throne  was 
the  signal  for  mighty  changes ;  the  word  ^*  mighty  " 
is  used  advisedly,  for  even  now  there  are  thousands 
in  Imerina  who  would  willingly  return  to  the  old 
customs.  At  the  time  of  the  late  Queen's  accession 
the  Christians  were  few,  although  their  influence  was 
relatively  great ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  the  people,  even  in  Imerina  and  the  capital, 
were  in  favour  of  their  old  heathen  habits.  Thus  it 
required  a  strong  and  firm  will  to  act,  and  to  set  aside 
customs  of  centuries'  standing. 

At  the  funeral  of  her  predecessor,  at  her  own  first 
appearance  as  Queen,  and  at  her  coronation,  the  idols 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence — much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  idol-keepers,  who  had  always  made  a  rich 
harvest  on  such  occasions,  as  they  worked  and  lived 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  Two  months 
after  the  late  Queen's  accession  an  old  law,  founded 
upon  superstition,  prohibiting  stone  or  brick  buildings 
within  the  limit  of  Antananarivo  proper,  was  rescinded, 
"At  the  same  time,"  says  a  writer,  who  was  then 
resident  in  Antananarivo,  "  the  public  mourning  for 
Easohferina  terminated,  and  the  Sunday  following  was 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  Every  congregation 
received  a  sudden  increase,  and  enlargements  were 
needed  everywhere.  At  the  coronation,  which  took 
place   on   September   3rd,    1868,  the  declaration  in 
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favour  of  Christianity  was  unmistakeablc.  Ranava- 
lona  I.  had  done  her  best  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
Bible  :  Ranavalona  II.  had  a  Bible  placed  at  her  side, 
in  sight  of  the  thousands  of  her  subjects  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  Madagascar  to  be  present  at  her 
coronation.  The  reign  of  RanavAlona  I.  had  been  a 
reign  of  bloodshed  and  of  terror :  at  the  coronation  of 
Ranavalona  II.  the  words,  *  Peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men '  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
canopy  under  w^hich  her  throne  was  placed." 

When  the  people  saw  all  this,  so  diflferent  from 
what  had  ever  been  seen  before  on  such  occasions,  they 
said :  "  Behold  !  the  Queen  certainly  prays ! "  And 
they  had  good  reason  to  say  so ;  the  night  previous  to 
her  coronation  she  called  four  of  her  most  trusted 
counsellors~;-all  pastors  of  city  churches — and  thus 
addressed  them :  **  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  appear 
before  my  subjects,  and  so  I  have  summoned  you  to 
pray  with  me  and  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  work 
of  to-morrow."  And  on  the  morrow,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  evidence  that  a  change  had  come  over  things  was 
unmistakeablc,  and  the  proclamation  to  her  people, 
was  in  some  ways  almost  like  a  sermon  :  "  Nyfanja- 
kdko  anJdniko  amirC  Andriamcinitra" — *'I  rest  my 
kingdom  upon  God;"  "Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace ;" 
"  Know  God,  for  He  made  you ; "  these  were  some  of 
the  expressions  she  made  use  of  in  her  first  proclama- 
tion; words  Avhich  must  have  been  meaningless  to 
thousands  of  those  who  heard  them ;  but  thousands 
also  since  then  have  come  not  only  to  know  them, 
but  also  to  realise  their  truth.  It  was  not  till  a  year 
later  that  the  idols  were  burned ;  people  are  not  turned 
from  the  folly  of  centuries  in  a  day,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  to  some  extent  their  destruction 
was  a  political  act,  so  that  these,  so-called  national 
idols,  could  be  no  longer  a  rallying  point  for  plots  on 
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the  part  of  those  who  hankered  after  the  good  days 
of  the  past.  But  while  admitting  this  Ave  may  still 
admire  and  applaud  the  Queen's  words  in  the  procla- 
mation on  this  occasion  :  "  I  pray  to  God,  and  I  rest 
my  kingdom  upon  God ;  therefore  burn  all  your  idols, 
for  they  are  not  God,  and  cannot  do  anything  at  all." 

The  late  Queen  was  publicly  baptised  on  February 
21st,  1869,  and  four  months  after  she  partook  of  the 
(so-called)  Lord's  Supper,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Independents  at  home.  If  she  had  at  all  wished,  no 
opposition  would  have  been  offered  to  her  partaking 
of  the  Supper  immediately  after  her  baptism,  but  she 
said  that  she  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  the  Churches  that 
there  should  be  a  probation  of  four  months  between 
the  two  rites.  The  Queen  insisted  that  it  should  be 
adhered  to  in  hier  case,  lest  its  non-maintenance  should 
become  a  precedent  for  future  irregularities.  And 
during  those  four  months  she  was  daily  under  the 
instruction  of  some  of  the  Christians  of  the  persecution 
days. 

Her  diligence  in  attending  public  worship  is  well 
known.  On  Sundays  she  was  always  found  in  her 
place,  morning  and  evening ;  nothing  but  sickness 
being  allowed  to  interfere  with  this.  When  in  the 
country  she  always  worshipped  in  the  camp,  in  the 
midst  of  her  people  ;  generally  in  these  cases  the  ser- 
vices were  held  out  of  doors,  and  we  are  told  that, 
whether  the  weather  were  fine  or  not,  she  invariably 
continued  to  the  end.  A  few  months  previous  to  her 
death  she  went,  for  a  change,  to  a  place  about  two 
days'  journey  from  the  capital ;  here,  for  a  time,  the 
Queen  became  much  worse.  When  the  time  for  par- 
taking of  the  Supper  came  round,  it  was  suggested  to 
her  that,  as  she  could  not  leave  the  house,  a  few  of  her 
principal  courtiers  should  remain  near  her,  and  partake 
with  her  of  the  ordinance  ;  but  she  replied,  '*  No,  I 
wish  to  receive  it  with  my  people,"    And,  although 
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it  was  explained  that  this  would  cause  delay,  and 
interfere  with  the  time  for  drinking  her  medicine,  she 
replied  to  the  following  effect,  "  No  matter  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  may  be  God's  will  concerning  me,  so  I 
prefer  to  receive  it  with  my  people."  So  the  bread 
and  wine  were  sent  to  her  house  from  the  congregation 
in  the  camp.  It  may  also  interest  some  to  know  that 
she,  with  her  own  hands,  always  prepared  and  cut  up 
the  bread  for  the  Supper ;  with  her  owq  hands  also 
weighed  or  counted  out  the  money  that  she  gave  away 
for  charitable  purposes  —  in  fact,  acted  the  part  of 
deaconess  in  the  Palace  Church.  At  the  time  of  the 
epidemic  in  Imerina,  iu  1879,  she  sent  out  quantities 
of  medicine  into  the  country  districts  ;  these,  in  a  great 
part,  were  weighed  and  mixed  by  herself.  She  never 
seemed  so  much  at  home  as  when  doing  what  she 
could  to  relieve  the  suflFerings  of  her  people.  Instances 
without  number  could  be  given  of  kindness  to  the 
poor,  and  to  those  in  affliction.  On  her  journeys  into 
the  country  it  was  her  custom  to  distribute  money  to 
the  poor  by  the  way-side,  and  hardly  an  application  for 
help,  in  any  good  cause,  was  refused.  Her  kindness 
to  school  children  was  shown  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. When  travelling — at  the  places  she  passed,  or 
where  she  encamped  for  the  night — the  children  of  the 
school  near  at  hand  were  often  examined,  and  received 
rewards ;  and  in  every  possible  way,  both  in  her  posi- 
tion as  Queen,  and  as  a  Christian  lady,  did  she  do  all 
that  she  could  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
At  the  opening  of  the  new  Palace  Church,  in  1880, 
the  Queen  did  what  probably  was  never  done  by  any 
other  Sovereign.  She  knew  of  the  very  great  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  see  the  church  and  to  attend  a  service 
therein  ;  so  iov  fifteen  consecutive  days,  including  two 
Sundays,  the  Church  was  open  several  hours  for  public 
worship,  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  being  present 
every  day  without  exception,  and  always  remaining 
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till  the  end.  Some  30,000  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  attended  the  services  during  these  fifteen  days. 
In  the  Palace  Church  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  secure 
proper  discipline ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  pastors, 
deacons,  &c.,  to  act  without  respect  of  person.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Queen  was  always  on  the  right 
side  whenever  any  cases  of  wrongdoing  came  to  her 
knowledge.  On  one  occasion  she  said  to  an  individual 
who  had  transgressed,  "  Why  do  you  tempt  God  in 
this  way  ?  for  you  are  not  compelled  to  pray,  or  to 
approach  God  ;  this  is  exactly  as  you  like.  Then  why 
do  you  trouble  the  Church  with  your  follies  ? "  The 
non-observance  of  the  marriage  vow  is  the  one  great 
trouble  in  the  churches  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Queen 
often  admonished  those  nearly  related  to  her  on  this 
subject,  reminding  them  of  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  4.  Once,  after  she  had  given  good  advice  to  a 
young  noble  who  had  transgressed  in  this  respect,  he 
replied,  "  If  I  ofiend  again,  then  you  may  cut  ofi*  my 
head."  The  Queen  answered  him  thus,  "  God  is  not 
feared  by  you,  and  you  foolishly  ask  me  to  cut  ofi'your 
head  ;  what  can  I  do  with  your  head  ?  *' 

Her  diligence  in  prayer,  both  private  and  public, 
was  most  remarkable — before  and  after  every  meal ; 
before  rising  in  the  morning;  before  taking  medicine  ; 
and  even  before  taking  her  not  unfrequent  portions  of 
tobacco,  for  she,  in  common  with  so  many  Malagasy, 
indulged  in  this,  not  smoking,  but  chewing  it.  Before 
she  departed  on  any  journey,  it  was  her  custom  to 
enter  the  church  for  private  prayer,  and  the  same 
when  she  reached  home  again.  We  are,  at  most, 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  some  degree,  she  must  have 
looked  upon  prayer  as  a  kind  of  charm  to  ward  off  evil ; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  seems  to  have  had  such 
firm  faith  in  God  and  His  power  that  we  almost  hesi- 
tate to  express  this  opinion  lest  we  should  do  her 
injustice.     She  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible, 
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and  often  entered  into  conversation  with  her  chaplains 
on  Scripture  questions.  On  one  occasion  the  great 
age  of  Methusalah  and  others  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
was  under  discussion.  She  remarked  that  it  was  said 
they  were  old  and  full  of  years,  adding,  "For  my  part, 
I  would  prefer  to  fulfil  the  word  of  God  before  1  die, 
rather  than  to  live  many  years  and  not  accomplish  my 
proper  service  to  Him/' 

Another  trait  in  her  character  which  is  much  dwelt 
upon  was  her  dislike  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  very 
few  criminals  were  executed  in  her  reign,  and  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
extreme  penalty,  she  was  particular  that  some  time 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  creatures  for  repentance, 
and  preparation  for  the  life  on  which  they  were  soon 
to  enter.  It  is  stated  that  one  reason  why  the  present 
war  was  so  distasteful  to  her  was  the  inevitable  shedding 
of  blood,  and  the  great  suffering  it  would  cause  to 
many  of  her  people. 

Wc  might  record  many  other  actions  and  sayings 
of  the  late  Queen,  testifying  that  those  were  no  vain 
words  when  she  said,  "I  rest  my  kingdom  upon  God," 
whether  we  take  them  as  meaning  her  earthly  kingdom, 
or  the  kingdom  of  her  own  heart.  When  there  is  so 
much  evidence  all  on  one  side,  and  when  we  have 
positively  nothing  on  the  other — no  evil  reports  con- 
cerning her  private  character,  and  no  charge  of  remiss- 
ness in  her  public  duties — surely  we  may  say,  as  our 
Lord  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ; '' 
and,  applying  this  test  to  her,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  her  day  and  generation  she  was  diligent  to  serve 
God,  according  to  the  light  that  was  in  her. 

Before  alluding  to  the  death  of  Kanavalona  II.,  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  of  two  out  of  the 
few  occasions  on  which  I  came  into  personal  contact 
with  her.  The  first  was  the  interview  which  she  and 
the  Prime  Minister  granted  to  our  friend  Isaac  Sharp 
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just  before  he  left  this  country.     I  was  then  his  com- 
panion and  interpreter.  She  received  him  most  kindly, 
listened  attentively  to  all  he  had  to  say,  expressed  her 
thanks  to  him  for  his  words  of  Christian  interest  in 
her  and  her  people,  and  graciously  accepted  his  pho- 
tograph. The  other  was  a  very  different  occasion,  and 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  her;   indeed  on  returning 
home  I  remarked  that  I  did  not  expect  to  see  her 
again.     This   was  in  December  of  last  year.     The 
Queen  had  been  taken  to  Tsinjoarivo,  two  days  south 
of  the  capital ;  whilst  there  she  became  much  worse, 
but  again  rallied.     Then  came  the  news  of  the  abrupt 
departure  of  her  ambassadors  from  Paris,  and  of  the 
uncivil  treatment  they  had  there  received.     It  was 
necessary  that  she  and  the  Prime  Minister  should  be 
at  head-quarters,  and  they  travelled  rapidly  up   to 
town,  though  the  Queen  was  in  a  very  weak  state.     It 
is  always  customary  on  such  occasions  for  the  heads  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  for  the  missionaries,  to  meet 
the  Queen  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  give  her  a 
few  words  of  welcome  to  her  capital.  On  this  occasion 
we  were  particularly  anxious  to  do  so,  as  we  knew 
how  ill  she  had  been  ;  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  travelled  up  into  the  city,  most  of  the  mis- 
sionaries missed  her  ;   two  others  and  myself  arrived 
just  in  time,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  address  her — on 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association — a  few  words  of  welcome. 
The  poor  lady  could  not  speak  in  reply,  she  could  only 
wave  her  hand.     The  affair,  which  often  lasts  two  or 
three  hours,  occupied  hardly  as  many  minutes,  and  the 
Queen  was  carried  quickly  up  to  her  palace.     This 
proved  to  be  her  last  public  entrance  into  her  capital. 
A  few  months  later  she  spent  several  days  at  the 
country  house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  she  both  went 
and  returned  without  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  thus  avoiding  all  demonstrations. 
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The  late  Queen's  illness  commenced  in  May,  1882, 
and  she  died  July  13th,  1883;  there  were  many 
fluctuations  in  her  condition,  several  times  she  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  but  agam  rallied.  Strange  to 
say,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  May  of  this 
3'car,  her  strength  seemed  to  return,  and  hopes  were 
freely  expressed  of  her  ultimately  regaining  a  fair  state 
of  health.  But  it  was  not  so  to  l>e.  On  Thursday, 
July  12th,  was  held,  in  Antananarivo,  the  large  Six 
Months  Meeting  of  the  Churches  in  Imerina  ;  on  this 
occasion,  very  fervent  prayei-s  were  offered  for  the 
Queen,  although  no  one  had  any  idea  that  her  end 
was  so  near.  She  seemed  as  well  as  usual  that  after- 
noon, transacted  business  in  connection  with  some 
troops  just  leaving  for  the  war  on  the  east  coast ;  she 
was  also  as  usual  occupied  with  needlework.  The 
same  evening  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  from 
the  first  it  was  seen  that  there  was  no  hope ;  she 
continued  until  half-past  seven  the  next  morning,  and 
then  gave  up  her  earthly  crown  for,  we  believe,  a 
heavenly  one  that  cannot  pass  away,  but  endure th  for 
ever.  She  was  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last ;  at  two 
o'clock  there  was  a  considerable  earthquake  which 
was  felt  all  over  the  city  ;  some  with  her  thought  the 
house  was  falling ;  the  Queen  also  felt  it,  and  inquired 
what  it  was.  At  six  o'clock  she  was  engaged  in 
prayer ;  when  some  one  oflfered  her  water  to  drink, 
not  perceiving  that  she  was  praying,  she  shook  her 
head  and  finished  her  prayer  before  taking  the  water ; 
and  thus  she  passed  away,  and,  as  one  of  those  who 
was  by  her  dying-bed  remarked  :  "  Although  she  was 
so  near  her  departure  yet  she  retained  her  mind  and 
did  not  forget  her  God ;  for  when  she  was  weakest 
she  had  the  greatest  confidence;  when  she  was  in 
deep  darkness  then  she  was  conscious  of  the  great 
light ;  when  she  was  leaving  life  she  was  nearest  to  it, 
and  when  she  was  forsaking  her  earthly  kingdom  she 
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was  receiving  her  heavenly  one.     May  it  be  so  with 
all  of  us." 

Can  it  be  that  she  has  been  taken  away  in  mercy 
from  still  further  troubles  coming  upon  her  people 
whom  she  so  loved  ?  We  may  ask,  but  God  only 
knows.  As  we  are  writing  (August  6th),  after  two 
months^  entire  absence  of  news  from  the  outer  Avorld, 
come  mysterious  telegrams  from  Paris  and  London 
which  give  a  faint  hope  that  the  dispute  with  France 
may  be  amicably  settled,  and  that  this  wicked  war 
may  come  to  a  speedy  end ;  but  few  expect  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  The  new  Queen,  Eanavalona  III.,  who 
is  only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  has  come  to  the 
throne  in  troublous  times,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  is 
before  her.  May  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  look  with 
tender  compassion  upon  her  and  her  people ;  may  His 
Almighty  power  appear  in  answer  to  the  many  prayers 
continually  arising  to  Him ;  and  if  He  does  afflict, 
may  He  remember  mercy,  and  say  to  the  destroyer : 
"  Thus  far  and  no  further.''  -^ 

Hejtry  E.  Cla.r^. 


"  IN  RAMA  WAS  THERE  A  VOICE  HEARD." 

(Matt.  n.  18.) 

Mothers  of  Juda !  ye  who  wept  of  yore, 
On  Rama's  hills,  that  swift  and  cruel  blight ; 

Bewailing  the  hard  lot  that  from  you  tore 
Those  tenderest  objects  of  your  fond  delight. 

Ye  saw  not,  then,  the  martyrs'  golden  palms. 

The  crowns  that  waited  them  above ;  the  everlasting  arms ! 

•  At  some  future  time  I  should  like,  if  pennitted,  to  tell  in 
these  pages  what  has  been  the  position  of  affairs  in  Antananarivo 
during  the  past  few  months,  but  I  prefer  to  wait  awhile  until  we 
see  more  of  God*s  purposes  with  regard  to  this  nation. 
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Poor  helpless  mourners !  'twas  the  Tyrant's  sword 
Ye  viewed  alone,  and  your  own  quenchless  grief. 

No  light  to  you  beamed  in  the  prophet's  word ; 
No  Jsounds  of  comfort  ministered  relief, 

Never  in  life  those  memories  might  depart 

Of  horrors  which  one  dreadful  night  had  graven  on  each  heart. 

Lost  in  your  loss,  'mid  death's  o'erwhelming  tide, 

What  honour  ye  received  ye  little  knew, 
fenew  not  that  'twas  for  Him  your  loved  ones  died, 

Who  soon  must  suffer  both  for  them  and  you. 
Safely  translated  from  your  finite  love, 
'Tis  with  such  flowers  God  wills  to  plant  His  Paradise  above. 

How  meet,  that  when  their  glorious  Maker  laid 

His  crown  aside.  His  majesty  and  might. 
That  beauteous  band  in  innocence  arrayed 

Should  mount,  exulting,  to  His  realm  of  light, 
Should  keep  a  jubilee  beyond  the  sky 
To  Him  who  took  their  infant  state,  on  earth  to  live  and  die. 

Oh,  Hand  Divine !  o'er-ruling  Herod's  hand. 

Thou  from  that  Holy  Child  didst  shield  the  blow. 

That  He  might  live  for  every  age  and  laud 
A  perfect  refuge  from  each  human  woe. 

The  Eock  to  whom  all  troubled  souls  may  flee, 

While  what  He  does  we  know  not  now  "  but  shall  hereafter 


see." 


Ye  weeping  Rachels  !  ye  have  long  since  seen 

How  beautiful  your  loved  and  lost  have  grown. 
Methinks  ye  mark  their  robes  of  dazzling  sheen 

The  while  they  wait  about  the  Saviour's  throne. 
We  wait  with  you  and  them,  nor  wait  in  vain. 
That  day  when  Christ  His  power  must  take  and  in  full 
triumph  reign  I 

Elizabeth  S.  Lucas. 
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BODILY  HEALING  BY  FAITH  IN  CHFJST  AND  PRAYEB. 

I  HAVE  frequently  thought  over  the  subject  of 
"  Bodily  Healing  by  Faith  in  Christ  and  Prayer/'  but 
I  have  never  felt  justified  niyself  in  making  health,  or 
any  other  temporal  blessing,  a  subject  of  importunate 
petition,  either  on  my  own  behalf  or  that  of  others ; 
nor  can  I  assure  myself  that  the  principle  acted  upon 
by  those  who  feel  difierently  is  a  sound  one,  but  am 
ready  to  query — Is  not  the  answer  given  (for  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  reality  of  cures  I  have  read 
of)  in  condescension  to  a  tveak  faith  which  would  be 
staggered  by  a  denial,  rather  than  in  response  to  a 
strong  one  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  us  "  in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  to  make 
our  requests  known  unto  God,"  and  it  cannot  but  be 
instinctive  in  the  child  of  God  to  ask  for  relief  from 
suffering,  for  restoration  and  prolonged  life,  cither  for 
himself  or  those  dear  to  him,  with  his  suffering  Master's 
reservation  ever  superadded,  "  Not  as  /  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt;"  and  where,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
granting  of  the  boon  appears  likely  to  be  eminently 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others, 
our  plea  cannot  but  partake  of  the  nature  of  effectual 
fervent  prayer.  I  remember  once  feeling  at  liberty 
thus  to  plead  for  the  restoration  of  a  beloved  sister, 
while  I  felt  that  personal  affection  must  be  allowed  no 
place. 

But  the  cases  we  have  in  view  go  further  than  this. 
They  relate  to  the  removal  of  physical  disease  which 
has  baffled  the  skill  of  human  physicians,  and  the 
cure  of  which,  either  gradually  or  instantly,  would  be 
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altogether  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  experience, 
and  really  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous. 
Now,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  Christ's  power  to 
heal  notv  as  when  He  was  personally  present,  without 
the  intervention  of  human  instrumentality,  in  response 
only  to  the  prayer  of  faith ;  but  it  is  clear  from  all  piist 
human  history  that  the  exhibition  of  what  we  rightly 
call,  for  distinction's  sake,  superhuman  or  miraculous 
power  is  reserved  by  God  for  special  occasions,  and 
for  the  working  out  of  special  aims  and  purposes,  and 
we  must  have  some  ground  for  concluding  that  our 
case  warrants  this  special  exhibition  of  Divine  power 
before  we  can  plead  to  have  it  exercised  on  our  behalf. 
If  it  is  a  case  to  justify  such  interference,  doubtless 
God  gives  the  requisite  faith,  springing  from  sym- 
pathy with  His  own  mind  and  will,  for  this  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  true  faith  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
cases  under  consideration  have  been  instances  of  this 
pure  faith,  willing  Grod's  will  so  perfectly  that  it 
feared  not  to  make  demands  for  blessings  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  experience.  I  say  this  may  be, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  probably  has  been  the  case ; 
but  there  are  points  which  appear  to  me  to  present 
serious  difficulty  in  regarding  the  principle  acted  upon 
as  justifiable,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

In  the  first  place  the  boon  sought  is  a  gratification ; 
the  desire  for  health  and  energy,  the  natural  longing 
for  relief  from  weakness  and  suffering  and  all  their 
attendant  trials,  may,  unknown  to  ourselves,  wing  our 
prayer  quite  as  much  as  the  desire  to  glorify  God. 
''What  ardently  we  wish  we  soon  believe."  Then 
6omes  the  great  and,  to  me,  insuperable  difficulty, 
"What  right  have  we  to  assume  that  our  restoration 
to  health  and  vigour  will  bring  more  glory  to  God 
than  our  continuance  in  feebleness  and  pain  'i  Is  it 
our  prerogative  to  choose  the  way  in  which  we  will 
glorify  Himi     Is  it  not  rather  the  part  of  trucj  faith 
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implicitly  to  believe  that  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, 
appoints  each  obedient  servant  to  precisely  that  post 
of  service  the  filling  of  which  will  be  most  conducive 
to  the  glory  of  His  grace ;  and  if  He  has  allotted  to  us 
the  difiicult  service  of  suflfering,  privation,  or  weakness 
to  be  patiently,  cheerfully,  and  bravely  borne  by  the 
power  of  His  all-sufficient  grace,  why  should  we  im- 
portune Him  for  a  different  vocation,  however  willing 
to  quit  the  seclusion  and  shelter  of  our  sick  room  for 
the  arena  of  active  life,  if  He  should  again  call  us  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  ? " 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  granting  of  the  boon  in 
not  a  few  instances  sets  God's  seal  upon  the  principle 
acted  on,  and  warrants  our  urjging  to  wider  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  people  of  God.  But  here,  too,  there  is 
room  for  question. 

"According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you,"  is,  I 
believe,  a  word  of  very  wide  and  varied  application. 
While  God  gives  to  strong  faith  hard  lessons,  He  is 
tenderly  indulgent  to  the  true  but  feeble  faith  of  the 
young,  the  inexperienced,  or  the  partially  instructed. 
How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  prayers  of  little  children 
for  temporal  gifts  being  answered  with  extraordinary 
literalness  and  promptness,  and  it  is  inferred  that  if 
older  Christians  could  exercise  the  same  simple  faith 
a  like  experience  would  attend  their  prayers.  But  is 
this  really  the  lesson  taught  ?  Is  it  not  rather  that 
the  faith  of  the  little  child,  knowing  little,  under- 
standing still  less  of  God's  ways  and  purposes,  would 
be  staggered,  altogether  crushed,  by  the  refusal  of  its 
prayer? 

Among  Christian  workers  we  find  some  setting 
special  results  before  themselves  (such  as  conversions), 
and  their  aim  and  their  prayers  are  all  directed  ta 
this  one  goal.  God  gives  them  souls  for  their  hire^ 
according  to  their  faith ;  but  who  will  not  say  that  the 
faith  of  that  labourer  is  stronger  who  is  content  tp. 
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toil  on  in  any  way  the  Master  appoints,  seeking  to 
arouse  the  sinner,  and  to  build  up  believers  in  their 
holy  faith,  leaving  all  results  with  the  Lord !  The  one 
would  faint  in  his  labours  if  not  cheered  by  the  sight 
now  of  the  results  he  has  set  his  heart  upon,  but  it 
may  be  that  a  far  richer  ingathering  awaits  the  other 
in  the  great  harvest  home.  Weak  faith  is  impatient, 
and  in  its  anxiety  to  gather  fruit  often  gathers  it 
unripe;  it  is  strong  faith  that  can  exercise  long 
patience,  to  be  rewarded  in  due  time  by  ripe  fruits 
and  golden  grain. 

In  like  manner  Christian  parents  have  been  known 
to  importune  for  the  life  of  a  darling  child.  Their 
faith  has  been  too  weak  to  commit  that  precious  life 
to  the  Lord,  to  cut  it  short  or  to  prolong  it  as  He  sees 
best.  They  have  been  answered  according  to  their 
faith,  and  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  bitter  chastening 
and  sorrow  they  would  fain  never  have  known,  and 
perchance  never  would  have  known  could  they  have 
trusted  more  fully  the  wiser  love  of  the  Heavenly 
Parents 

So  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  restoration  may 
be  granted  in  response  to  the  faith  which  asks  it  as 
the  supreme  boon ;  yet  who  knows  but  the  bountiful 
-Father  had  some  richer  blessing  designed,  if  a  stronger 
faith  had  been  able  to  accept  undoubtingly  the  service 
of  suffering,  and  to  rest  in  His  perfect  will  and  wisdom 
in  appointing  it.  There  are  those  for  whom  work 
in  itself  possesses  such  a  fascination  that  a  sphere  of 
active  service  is  perilous  to  their  soul's  health,  and  t 
large  admixture  of  the  discipline  of  endurance  abso- 
lutely needful  for  their  own  spiritual  well-being; 
and  we  are  liable  to  over-rate  the  value  of  active 
Christian  work,  and  to  under-rate  the  value  of  Chris- 
tian character. 

The  Church  has  not  yet  shaken  herself  free  from 
the  false  idea  that  "  Earth  is  the  place  for  service, 
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Heaven  the  place  for  rest/'  and  believers  are  still  in 
danger  of  sacrificing  their  own  Christian  education 
in  a  too-absorbing  devotion  to  active  service,  which 
they  think  will  end  with  this  short  pilgrimage,  forgetful 
of  the  grand  assurance  that  in  the  glorious  hereafter 
"  His  servants  shall  serve  Him/'  reigning  with  Christ 
on  the  new  Earth  over  the  nations  of  the  saved,  and 
under-estimating  the  vast  importance  of  being  rightly 
trained  here  for  the  services  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  subject  of  prayer  in  general  links  itself  so 
naturally  with  the  special  phase  of  it  which  we  have 
been  considering,  that  I  incline  to  touch  on  some  other 
points  with  regard  to  which  I  think  there  is  a  danger 
of  one-sided  views  prevailing,  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  being  laid  stress  upon,  while  others  which 
would  qualify  or  explain  their  meaning  seem  over- 
looked. As  Protestants  we  repudiate  the  interces- 
sion of  the  saints  who  have  passed  from  this  scene  of 
probation  as  derogatory  to  Christ,  whom  we  own  as 
our  one  and  sufficient  Advocate  with  the  Father ;  but 
the  anxiety  shown  in  these  days  to  secure  the  inter- 
cession of  living  saints,  the  undue  importance  attached 
to  united  prayer — as  though  our  God  took  little  heed 
to  the  cries  of  the  single  suppliant — seem  to  indicate 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  advo- 
cacy, and  a  lack  of  faith  too  in  the  readiness  of  our 
bountiful  Father  in  Heaven  to  bless  His  believing 
children. 

It  is  as  though  we  had  to  do  with  one  who  grudges 
the  blessings  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow,  and  can  only 
be  induced  to  grant  a  boon  by  the  importunate  plead- 
ing both  of  the  suppliant  and  his  friends.  Yet  Christ 
says,  "  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  unto  them 
that  ask  Him?-'  and,  "Your  Father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him."     An 
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earthly  father  does  not  need  to  be  importuned  by  his 
child  for  those  things  which  are  needful  and  desirable 
for  him,  but  if  the  child  asks  for  something  which  the 
father  knows  would  be  detrimental  to  him,  he  will,  if 
a  wise  father,  refuse  his  request,  though  backed  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  young  companions,  however  painful 
it  may  be  to  him  to  do  so,  and  will  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  as  his  child  grows  wiser  he  will 
thank  him  for  his  refusal ;  or,  it  may  be,  if  the  child 
is  persistent  and  self-willed,  he  may  yield  to  his  wishes 
in  order  that  he  may  leani,  by  painful  experience,  the 
folly  of  not  trusting  to  his  father's  judgment. 

With  regard  to  many  a  blessing  it  is,  doubtless, 
said,  "  For  this  will  I  be  inquired  of,  to  do  it  for 
them  ; "  but  this  is  not  to  incite  God  to  bestow,  but  to 
bring  us  into  a  fitting  condition  of  heart  to  receive  His 
gifts.  Our  Lord's  words  in  Matt,  xviii.  19,  are,  I 
think,  made  to  bear  a  much  wider  application  than 
belongs  to  them.  The  unconditional  language  of  the 
passage  itself  implies  a  restricted  applicability,  and  it 
appears  likely  to  have  applied  only  to  the  apostles,  or 
their  inspired  successors,  in  their  apostoKc  capacity,  in 
which  alone  they  were  preserved  from  liability  to  ask 
or  do  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  that 
warrants  the  supposition  that  God  is  more  ready  to 
bestow  His  blessings  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
many  than  in  response  to  the  solitary  petitioner,  how- 
ever precious  and  helpful  may  be  the  union  of  fellow- 
believers  in  sympathetic  fellowship  and  intercession. 

Again,  the  healing  which  the  Apostle  James  speaks 
of  as  granted  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  was  probably  the 
removal  of  sickness  inflicted  by  apostolic  discipline, 
as  he  links  the  forgiveness  of  sin  with  it.  We  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  exceptional  nature  of  apostolic  times, 
which  forbids  our  making  apostolic  usage  a  pattern  in 
all  respects  for  our  own  imitation.  Elias,  whom  James 
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quotes,  was  indeed  "a  mao  of  like  passions  with  us," 
as  shown  by  his  cowardly  flight  when  the  impious 
Jezebel  threatened  his  life  ;  but  still  he  was  an  inspired 
man,  and  in  his  prophetic  character  preserved  from 
error.  While  he  dared  to  say  to  Ahab,  "  There  shall 
be  neither  dew  nor  rain,  but  according  to  my  word," 
he  could  say  to  Jehovah,  before  the  assembled  tribes, 
"I  have  done  all  these  things  at  Thy  word;''  and  when 
he  prayed  for  the  descent  of  rain,  to  which  the  repent- 
ance of  the  people  and  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  were  as  essential  as  his  petition, 
he  was  but  asking  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given  the  day  before.  Our  prayer  must  come  within 
the  range  of  God's  promises,  as  well  as  be  according  to 
His  will,  in  order  to  claim  the  boon  that  we  petition 
for;  and  when  temporal  blessings  are  the  object  in 
view,  however  pure  our  motives,  there  is  still  room  for 
question  as  to  whether  the  blessing  craved  will  be  for 
our  true  welfare,  and  the  promotion  of  God's  glory. 

I  remember  once  mentioning  to  a  dear  sister  in 
Christ  an  object  of  great  desire  denied  in  my  own  lot, 
and  she  replied,  "  I  would  never  cease  praying  for  it." 
I  mentioned  the  subject  not  long  afterwards  to  another 
well-instructed  Christian,  and  he  remarked,  *'  I  think 
God  says  to  you,  as  He  said  to  Moses,  *  Let  it  suffice 
thee;  speak  no  more  to  Me  of  this  matter.'"  The 
latter  reply  harmonised  with  my  own  convictions,  for, 
precious  as  the  boon  which  I  craved  seemed,  I  felt  that 
it  might  contain  a  snare,  and  was,  it  may  be  in  mercy, 
denied. 

:  There  is  much  written  in  the  present  day  on 
* '  remarkable  answer's  to  prayer,"  and  encouragements 
to  persevering  supplication.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  some  one  CQuld  write  a  book  on  denials  to  prayer ; 
for  while  answers  to  prayer  are  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, and  readily  made  known  for  the  encouragement 
of  others,  denials  are  apt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
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to  be  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of  sad  and  anxious 
hearts^  querying  with  themselves,  **Why  does  God 
grant  such  manifest  answers  to  others  of  His  children, 
while  He  seems  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  entreaties  \  "■ 
and  fearing  to  take  counsel  with  fellow-believers,  lest, 
instead  of  meeting  with  help  and  sympathy,  they 
should  be  chidden  for  their  want  of  faith. 

Yet  we  are  not  without  striking  instances  of  the 
denial  of  their  prayers  in  the  case  even  of  God's 
specially  honoured  servants.  Moses  I  have  already 
alluded  to ;  look  at  Paul,  beseeching  for  the  removal 
of  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh "  which  he  could  term  **  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him."  If,  as  I  think  is 
most  likely,  this  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  some  combined 
hindrance  to  the  free  use  of  his  sight  and  his  speech, 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  its  presence  must  have 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  his  work  as  a  preacher  and 
an  apostle,  and  its  removal  would  have  seemed  most 
desirable,  and  likely  to  enable  him  the  more  manifestly 
to  glorify  God.  But  not  such  God's  judgment  in  the 
matter ;  the  Apostle  was  but  a  frail  man,  and  was  in- 
danger  of  being  exalted  above  measure  by  the  revela- 
tions with  which  he  was  favoured,  and  the  gifts  with 
which  he  was  endowed ;  and  the  Lord's  answer  is, 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness  ;''  and  he  accepts,  yea,  and  glories 
in  his  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  him. 

Perhaps  the  acknowledgment  of  blessings  received, 
as  a  consequence  of  such  and  such  prayers,  rather 
than  as  the  gifts  of  God's  bounty  and  grace,  may  be 
only  a  mode  of  expression,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
objectionable,  as  it  exalts  the  Qnedium  of  bestotval, 
rather  than  the  Bestower  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift ;  and  seems  to  say,  "  God  would  not  have  given 
us  these  blessings,  but  for  So-and-So's  intercession/' 
God  is  Himself  the  inspirer  as  much  as  the  answerer  of 
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all  acceptable  prayer,  and  thanksgiving  is  due  to  Him 
alone  ;  while  all  who  are  privileged  to  be  fellow-helpers 
together  with  Him  are  blessed  together,  both  as  peti- 
tioners for  and  recipients  of  the  blessing  craved. 

Sometimes,  by  a  like  faulty  mode  of  speech,  prayer 
is  made  to  take  the  place  of  Christ,  the  channel  of 
communication  again  confounded  with  the  alone  source 
of  all  spiritual  strength  and  grace.  It  is  as  though, 
after  having  derived  enjoyment  and  instruction  by 
converse  with  a.  gifted  friend,  we  ascribed  our  edifica- 
tion to  the  mere  fact  of  conversation,  instead  of  the 
fellowship  with  the  superior  mind  of  our  friend.  I 
am  often  reminded  of  an  anecdote  in  which  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  privileged  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  a  distressed  family,  endeavoured  to  check  their 
undue  gratitude  to  himself,  and  fix  it  on  the  true 
source  of  blessing,  by  remarking,  as  they  shared  the 
evening  meal,  "  When  you  enjoy  your  cup  of  tea  you 
don't  thank  the  teapot,  do  you  ? "  The  way  in  which 
prayer  is  often  spoken  of  now-a-days  seems  to  me  like 
thanking  the  teapot. 

I  am  also  disposed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  fre- 
quent requests  now  made  in  magazines  for  the  prayers 
of  God's  children  for  a  multiplicity  of  objects  with 
which  a  very  few  have  any  personal  acquaintance,  or 
are  likely  to  be  capable  of  feeling  any  strong  sympathy. 
The  human  mind  is  but  finite,  and  totally  incapable 
of  expanding  itself  for  the  reception  of  an  infinitude 
of  objects  of  heart  interest.  Simply  to  string  together 
a  number  of  the  objects  named,  in  our  petitions  for 
God's  blessing,  is  no  real  prayer.  The  intercession 
that  brings  a  blessing  involves  a  real  putting  forth  of 
energy  of  mind  and  heart,  and,  as  I  said  before,  is 
God-inspired,  and  not  forthcoming  at  the  instigation 
of  man ;  and  God  is  not  so  stingy  of  His  blessings  that 
the  prayers  of  those  to  whom  He  has  entrusted  any 
sphere  of  labour  shall  fail  of  acceptance,  unless  bricked 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Church  at  large. 
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We  want  in  these  days  a  more  robust  faith  in  God, 
which  can  work  with  Him  (and,  if  need  be,  alone 
with  Him),  without  continually  craving  the  solace  of 
human  sympathy  and  co-operation.  These  are  His 
precious  gifts,  indeed,  and  not  to  be  despised,  but  we 
must  not  exalt  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Giver,  or  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  resting  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  rather 
than  on  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  giving  to  the  creatures 
of  His  hand  the  glory  which  belongs  to  Him  alone. 

To  conclude,  our  highest  privilege,  as  it  should  be 
our  constant  aim,  is  to  realise  the  blessedneas  of  resting 
in  tihe  will  of  God,  ready  for  every  service  to  which  He 
calls,  cheerfully  acquiescent  amidst  all  discipline  which 
He  appoints,  recognising  His  over-ruling  hand  in  all 
the  events  of  our  daily  life,  and  seeking  to  have  all 
things  with  which  we  have  to  do  so  hallowed  by  His 
presence  that  all  may  alike  contribute  to  the  perfecting 
of  our  Christian  character,  and  to  the  glorifying  of  God 
in  us.     Let  our  prayer  be — 

'*  Oh,  let  Thy  true  refining  love 

Its  utmost  pleasure  see, 
And  lift  not  up  Thy  chastening  hand. 

Whatever  my  cry  may  be. 
Till  I  am  strong  for  Thy  renown, 

And  pure  for  use  to  Thee." 

And  whether  our  service  here  be  one  of  action  or  of 
suffering,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that — 

"  This  world  is  but  for  learning  and  for  training. 
Earth's  highest  work  is  such  as  children  do ; 
The  workman  here  his  priceless  skiU  is  gaining, 
The  true  life-work  is  yonder,  out  of  view." 

E.  E.  Alexander. 
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There  is  a  brief  and  beautiful  biography  of  a  few 
lines  in  the  book  of  Genesis — an  outline  which  one 
would  intensely  like  to  have  filled  up.  It  tells  us 
that  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him." 

We  know  so  little  of  "  the  world  before  the  flood  " 
that  the  imagination  vainly  strives  to  picture  the 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  such  a  man,  of  which  we 
have  a  hint  in  those  wonderful  words.  Yet  of  this 
we  may  be  positively  sure,  that  they  meant  then  as 
they  mean  now,  as  they  will  mean  for  ever — "  To 
do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
God." 

But  beyond  this  we  cannot  go ;  though  we  may 
believe  that  in  an  age  when  men  could  aflford  to  spend 
half  a  century  in  their  education,  when  they  were  only 
emerging  from  boyhood  at  fourscore,  they  had  time 
to  correct  their  mistakes,  to  round  off  the  awkward 
corners  of  temperament,  and  to  pursue  all  their  under- 
takings in  a  calm  and  stately  fashion  very  unlike  the 
fevered,  breathless  pace,  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  lesson  of  Enoch^s  life  befits  every 
age  :— 

"  Closed  is  the  path  for  evermore 
Which  without  death  he  trod ; 
Not  so  the  way,  wherein  of  yore, 
His  footsteps  walked  with  God." 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  illustrate  this  by 
a  little  sketch  of  the  lowly  career  of  one — not  of  our 
Society — who  was  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  writer. 
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Much  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
beautiful  county  which  forms  the  westernmost  extre- 
mity of  England,  this  good  man  (John  Budge)  was 
bom,  and  within  its  limits  he  died  in  1823.  Yet  in 
that  pre-scientific  era  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the 
youth  left  his  birthplace  near  Launceston  for  a  little 
town  fourteen  miles  east  of  Penzance,  his  primitive 
neighbours  spoke  of  him  as  having  gone  "  abroad." 
However  that  may  be,  he  took  up  his  abode  for  life 
at  Camborne,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  to 
learn  the  employment  of  a  mining  engineer. 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  Methodism;  when 
the  scattered  population  of  Cornwall  poured  through 
its  flowery  lanes,  and  over  its  heathery  hills,  and 
across  its  bare,  breezy  moors,  to  listen  to  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  their  compeers,  sometimes  beneath 
a  spreading  tree,  sometimes  in  an  old  amphitheatre ; 
or  where  on  the  southern  shore  the  softly  rippling  sea 
gently  murmured  to  the  strand,  or  on  the  north  coast 
where  the  glorious  waves  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
formed  a  grand  accompaniment,  like  "  the  voice  of 
many  waters  "  heard  in  the  Apostie's  vision. 

That  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  present  on  some 
of  these  occasions  we  may  be  certain,  though  we  have 
no  statement  to  that  eflfect.  But  we  are  told  that  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  reading  a  tract  published  by 
John  Wesley.  He  was  in  very  great  mental  distress, 
when  he  was  desired  by  his  master  to  ride  to  Truro  on 
business.  However  unfit  he  might  feel  for  attending 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  he  was  not  the  man  to  think 
that  he  should  get  nearer  to  God  by  shrinking  from 
any  of  the  duties  of  daily  life ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
he  set  forth  on  horseback.  Then,  as  now,  the  way  lay 
through  those  mining  districts  which  to  the  unen- 
lightened stranger  may  seem  only  desolate  and  dreary, 
but  which  to  true  Cornish  eyes  have  a  picturesqueness 
of  their  own.     Then,  as  now,  it  was  needful  to  ride 
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slowly  up  long,  steep  hills,  which  in  that  remote  period 
were  even  more  trying  than  at  present,  having  long 
since  been  cut  down  to  less  formidable  dimensions. 

There,  on  that  lonely  road,  came  suddenly  to  this 
sorely-tried,  but  earnest  "  seeker  after  God "  such  a 
sense  of  peace,  such  an  uplifting  of  the  weight  that 
had  so  pressed  his  spirit  down,  that,  in  amazement, 
there  broke  from  him  the  query,  *^  Lord,  what  is  this? " 
And  as  an  answer  he  seemed  to  hear  the  words,  '^  The 
wind  bloweih  where  it  listeth^  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof  y  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  hoim  of  the  Spirit'*  Like 
Christian  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  had  left 
his  burden  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  to  take  it  up  no 
more.  He  had  quitted  Camborne,  as  it  were,  in 
bitterness  of  soul;  he  reached  Truro  in  blessedness 
and  calm. 

He  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and  it  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  from  that  time  onward,  for 
some  seventy  years  (for  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
three),  he  "  walked  with  God." 

At  first. sight  there  may  seem  only  a  far-fetched 
likeness  between  two  lives  so  widely  divided  by  space, 
and  yet  more  by  time. 

Enoch — *^a  shepherd -king  on  Eastern  plains,"  whose 
contented,  reasonable  subjects  —  outside  of  his  own 
household — were  his  woolly  flocks  and  meditative 
herds ;  who  lived  at  large  in  the  young,  roomy,  newly- 
peopled  world,  may  appear  to  be  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  any  life  lived  in  these  latter  days.  But 
though  so  many  things  remind  us  that  "  The  youth  of 
the  earth  is  o'er,"  yet  no  difierence  of  circumstances 
can  possibly  destroy  the  resemblance  that  must  always 
exist  between  those  who — like  Enoch — seek  to  walk 
with  God.  This  man,  who  was  both  king  and  priest 
in  his  own  house,  not  only  foreshadowed  the  time  when 
all  men  would  be  called  to  be  kings  and  priests  unto 
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God,  but  also  he  is  one  with  those  who,  in  every 
age — though  compassed  about,  it  may  be,  with  errors 
and  mistakes — are  striving  to  tread  in  the  same  path 
which  he  trod.  It  is  the  spirit  which  a  man  is  of  and 
not  his  outward  surroundings,  which  really  make  him 
what  he  is. 

As  all  work  is  "Christian  work/'  if  done  to  the 
glory  of  God,  whether  it  be  that  of  ruling  a  kingdom, 
or  sweeping  a  crossing,  so  all  those  are  on  the  same 
highway  with  Enoch — even  if  their  weaker  footsteps 
linger  far  behind — who  are  in  any  real  measure  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  as  surely 
existed  in  his  day  as  it  exists  in  ours,  however  unlike 
in  its  manifestation. 

So  was  it  in  the  case  of  this  Cornish  engineer.  His 
light  shone  before  men  in  the  lowly  patli  wherein  his 
steps  were  led.  In  an  obscure  country  town  he  spent 
all  the  rest  of  his  uneventful  life,  and  left  the  fragrance 
of  his  example  there.  The  record  handed  down  to  us 
is  that  of  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

His  means  were  never  large,  but  he  was  noted  for 
his  liberality  in  giving.  Ho  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse  those  who  asked  of  him.  His  poorer  relations 
found  in  him  an  ever-ready  friend.  He  contributed 
freely  to  his  own  Society,  and  one  instance  is  men- 
tioned of  his  subscribing  £300  towards  the  building 
of  the  Wesley  an  Chapel  at  Camborne — an  extremely 
large  sum  for  such  a  man  to  give  in  those  days. 

But  better  than  if  he  had  covered  Cornwall  with 
chapels  is  the  statement  of  his  strict  uprightness, 
which  recognised  no  lower  standard  than  that  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  of  his  care  to  refrain  from  evil  speaking — 
a  virtue  which,  it  may  be,  some  would  find  it  harder 
to  practise  than  the  bestowing  of  all  their  goods  to 
feed  the  poor.  When  an  absent  person  was  the  sub^ 
ject  of  comment  he  would  remark — "  If  I  cannot  say 
any  good  of  him,  I  will  say  no  evil." 
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"  I  am  afraid  we  have  gone  back  since  then/'  were 
lately  the  words  of  one  in  early  life,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  but  in  the  fourth  generation  from  himself, 
when  this  characteristic  was  related.  The  speaker  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  therefore 
did  not  share  our  advantage  of  being  often  reminded 
of  our  duty  in  this  respect  by  the  home-thrust  of 
the  query — "  Are  you  careful  of  the  reputation  of 
others?"  —  an  advantage  which  only  adds  to  our 
responsibility. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  through  the  fifty 
years  in  which  he  was  a  Class-leader,  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
failed  to  be  at  his  post,  although  much  of  the  time 
this  appointment  involved  travelling  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
railroads. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to 
leave  the  house ;  but  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and 
infirmity  the  benignant  countenance  still  shone  with 
reflected  light. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  last  night  of  *^  his  happy 
life,"  he  prayed,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  with  his  wife 
and  servant,  not  knowing  that  He  who  was  in  their 
midst  was  come  to  claim  His  own. 

"  On  all  the  sweet  smile  falleth 

Of  Him  that  loveth  so ; 
But  to  one  the  sweet  voice  calleth, 

'  Arise,  and  let  us  go ; — 
They  wait  to  welcome  thee 

This  night,  at  Home,  with  Me ! ' " 

.  After  he  had  retired  to  rest  that  evening  he  was 
Jieard  to  say — "  Come,  Lord  I  prepare  me  for,  and  tak^ 
me  to,  Thyself ! "  Soon  afterwards  he  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  his  head ;  and  his  servant  said  to  him, 
"  I  believe  your  Master  is  coming  to  you."  He  smiled, 
and  replied,  "  Well !  well !  "  for  to  him  the  summons 
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of  death  was 

"  Welcome  as  sweet  sounds  from  shore 
To  wanderer  on  the  sea." 

In  a  few  hours  he  had  entered  into  his  eternal  rest. 
The  feet  weary  with  their  long  pilgrimage  had  reached 
the  goal  at  last  He  was  gone  where  his  youth  should 
be  renewed  like  the  eagle's ;  where  the  service  begun 
here  should  be  continued  and  perfected,  free  from  the 
manifold  hindrances  that  beset  this  mortal  life. 

To  such  a  close  we  may  fitly  apply  the  exquisite 
lines : — 

"  How  beautiful  is  death 

In  hoary-headed  age  I 
The  storied  book  of  love  and  faith 

Closed  at  its  holiest  page. 
Sweet  is  that  Sabbath  time 

When  working  hoiu^  are  past, 
And  life  rings  out  its  evening  chime 

To  tell  of  rest  at  last. 
Mists  on  the  stream  may  lie, 

Night's  darkness  gather  o'er, 
But  sounds  the  eternal  melody 

Clear  from  the  other  shore. 
And  yet,  in  visions  bright, 

The  blessM  angels  come. 
And  with  their  ministry  of  light. 

Shed  round  him  Eden's  bloom. 
And  now,  in  whispers  low> 

His  soul  their  call  has  heard, 
And  write  they  on  the  reverend  brow, 

*  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! ' " 

Jane  Budge. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR. 

A  "  Bitter  Cry  "  has  recently  arisen  from  the 
outcast  poor  of  London,  which  has  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  abject  misery  and  wretchedness  to  an  extent 
that  has  never  before  been  fully  realised.  Not  only 
are  whole  families  found  herding  together  in  9,  single 
small  room,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  families ; 
lodgers  taken  in  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tenants, 
either  for  the  few  pence  thereby  saved  towards  paying 
the  rent,  or  for  mere  pity's  sake,  the  lodger's  poverty 
being  toogreat  to  allow  of  pay  ing  anything.  A  dead  child 
lying  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  single  crowded  living- 
room,  even  though  dead  of  scarlet  fever.  A  man  ill  of  , 
small-pox  in  the  same  room  where  his  wife  is  confined. 
A  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  found  living  in  a  cellar, 
together  with  four  pigs.  In  all  these  rooms,  which  are 
but  types  of  many,  work  taken  in,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  by  sale  through  the  shops.  The 
rooms  not  often  larger  than  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  one 
small  window,  through  which  the  sun  can  never  shine, 
and  which  cannot  be  opened.  Dirt,  and  vermin,  and 
filth  everywhere  ;  walls  coated  with  the  accretions  of 
years ;  walls  and  ceilings  crumbling  away  ;  holes  in 
roofs  letting  in  water;  floors  so  rotten  that  feet  go 
through  ;  staircases  dark,  rotting  away,  and  highly 
dangerous. 

Children  born  in  the  room  where  a  whole  family, 
or  more  than  one  family,  is  living  at  the  time.  One 
closet  and  one  water-butt  for  a  whole  court  full  of 
people.  Eent  for  a  single  room,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
week.  Eepairs  done,  none ;  threepence  a  week  extra 
rent  charged  for  repairs  that  are  going  to  be  done,  and 
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do  not  get  done.  Threepence  a  week  charged  for 
repairs,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  a  broken  soap-box 
nailed  across  a  crack !  Honest  and  criminal,  indus- 
trious and  vicious,  obliged  to  herd  together ;  children, 
not  only  of  thieves  and  vice,  but  of  honest  people, 
brought  up  amongst  the  criminal  and  vicious,  thus 
neutralising,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Board  School 
labours. 

The  facts  reported  arc  not  only  vouched  for  on  trust- 
worthy authority,  but  corroborated  again  and  again ; 
indeed  stated  to  be  "  less  than  the  truth,  because  the 
whole  truth  is  so  fearful  that  it  cannot  be  printed/' 
All  credit  be  to  the  devoted  bands  of  workers  amongst 
the  poor,  and  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Sims  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  for  so  powerfully  bringing  before  tiic 
public  the  terrible  truth,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly 
grappled  with. 

That  the  poor  of  London  live  in.  foul  houses  is  no 
new  thing ;  it  was  so  when  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
"  Oliver  Twist,'J  in  1837  ;  was  so  probably  long  before 
that  date,  and  has  been  so  ever  since.  Since  then, 
however,  much  effort  has  been  made  to  lessen  the  evil, 
with  the  result  that  London,  as  a  city,  is  greatly 
improved,  but  that  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  has 
been  aggravated. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now  that  we  have  the 
light  of  experience,  it  was  almost  universally  held 
until  quite  recent  times  that  the  mere  pulling  down  of 
rookeries,  and  admitting  light  and  air  where  before 
was  crowding  and  pestilence  was  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit. So  long  as  the  destruction  was  small  and  gradual, 
the  noticeable  and  gratifying  result  was  simply  that 
fine  new  streets  and  warehouses  appeared  where  for- 
merly had  been  insanitary  rookeries.  But  the  process 
of  clearing  became  more  rapid  ;  the  Metropolitan  Kail- 
way,  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Extension  to  Cannon 
Street  and  Charing  Cross,  the  Midland  Railway,  with 
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its  station  at  St.  Pancras,  all  destroyed  dwellings  of 
the  poor  ;  so,  too,  did  the  making  of  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars ;  and 
other  street  improvements. 

In  1868  Mr.  Torrens  passed  his  Act  enabling  vestries 
to  compel  owners  of  insanitary  dwellings  of  the  poor 
to  cleanse  and  repair,  or  pull  down,  insanitary  houses  ; 
or  in  default  to  do  the  work  themselves  at  the  owner's 
expense.  He  tried  hard  to  make  compulsory  the 
rebuilding  of  such  houses  on  trust  as  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  but  Parliament  unwisely  rejected  this  part  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  not  until  eleven  years  later  that 
the  principle  was  adopted  in  the  amending  Act  of  1879. 
In  1875,  however.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary under  the  Conservative  Government,  passed  the 
Artisans'  Dwelling  Act.  Its  preamble  is  interesting: 
*^  Whereas  various  portions  of  many  cities  and  boroughs 
are  so  built,  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  so  densely 
inhabited  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants :  And  whereas  there 
are  in  such  portions  of  cities  and  boroughs  as  aforesaid 
a  great  number  of  houses,  courts  and  alleys  which,  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  of  proper 
conveniences,  or  from  other  causes,  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  fevers  and  diseases  are  constantly 
generated  there,  causing  death  and  loss  of  health,  not 
only  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  such  cities  and  boroughs : "  and  so  forth. 

Under  this  Act  the  medical  officer  may  report  on 
his  own  judgment  that  certain  houses,  courts,  and 
alleys  are  unfit  for  habitation,  or  that  diseases  indi- 
cating a  low  condition  of  health,  are  prevalent  in  a 
certain  area,  and  that  such  prevalence  is  due  to  the 
badness  and  closeness  of  the  houses.  The  local  autho- 
rity (under  this  Act,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  the  metropolis),  may  make  a  scheme  for  improve- 
ment which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.     The 
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scheme  may  include  districts  outside  those  condemned, 
and  may  widen  approaches  and  open  out  courts  and 
alleys ;  it  must  provide  dwellings  for  at  least  as  many 
persons  of  the  working  classes  as  are  displaced,  in  or 
conveniently  near  the  area. 

The  local  authority  is  empowered  to  purchase  lands, 
to  lease  them  in  certain  ways,  or  engage  with  a  body 
of  trustees  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  but  is  not  to 
itself  carry  it  out  except  so  far  as  clearing  away  and 
making  new  streets  and  sewers.  If  it  fails  to  find  any 
body  to  carry  out  the  scheme  within  five  years  the 
land  is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  subject  to  conditions  as 
to  workmen's  dwellings.  This  Act  is  permissive  in 
principle,  but  under  it  more  important  work  has  been 
done  than  under  all  other  Acts  of  the  kind  put 
together.  Area  after  area  has  been  cleared,  fine  new 
streets,  warehouses,  offices,  and  shops,  have  been 
erected,  to  the  great  improvement  of  London,  and 
also  fine  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings.  Up  to 
June,  1882,  forty-two  acres  of  densely-populated 
land  have  been  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  at  an 
estimated  net  loss  to  the  ratepayers  of  £1,211,336, 
or  about  £60  per  head  of  the  population  assumed 
to  be  benefited.  The  cost  of  working  the  Act  being 
found  so  enormous,  an  amending  Act  was  passed 
in  1882  making  it  compulsory  to  provide  for  at  least 
one-half  only  of  the  persons  of  the  working  class 
displaced  by  the  improvement  scheme,  and  con- 
siderably simplifying  and  cheapening  the  acquisition 
of  insanitary  property  in  trust  for  improvement. 

That  this  latter  provision  was  urgently  necessary  is 
shown  by  the  enormous  sums  which  the  land  and 
houses  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Act  of  1875  have  cost  the  ratepayers.  It 
is  also  shown  in  some  degree  by  what  is  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Coram  Street  property  of 
the  Peabody  trustees,  acquired  before  the  Act  of  1882. 
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The  freeholders  have  been  settled  with  for  a  sum  of 
£5,500,  but  it  is  estimated  that  three  times  that 
amount  will  be  necessary  to  pay  off  the  leaseholders. 
The  houses  are  let,  sub-let,  and  sub-sublet,  and  every 
leaseholder  puts  in  an  extravagant  claim  for  compen- 
sation, although  the  houses  are  only  of  bricks  and 
mortar  value,  except  as  insanitary  hovels  for  crowding 
in  the  abject  poor. 

The  Board  of  Works  has  gone  on  the  system  of  first 
clearing  the  ground  and  afterwards  making  plans  for 
improvement,  leaving  it  waste  for  two  or  three  years 
or  more,  a  system  not  only  extravagant  but  inflicting 
great  hardship  on  the  poor,  for  it  has  crowded  them 
closer  and  closer  together  during  the  long  period 
suflFered  to  elapse  between  the  pulling  down  of  the 
old  and  the  completion  of  the  new  dwellings. 

We  have  seen  how,  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  have  been  demolished ;  it  will  be 
well  now  to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been  done 
towards  housing  the  ejected.  There  are  various  public 
companies  for  providing  wliolcsome  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  and  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  with  5,000  separate 
dwellings,  accommodating  a  population  of  about 
20,000 ;  the  larger  part  of  these  dwellings  consist  of 
suites  of  four  or  five  rooms.  The  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation, better  known  from  the  name  of  its  secretary 
as  Mr.  Gatliff'^s  Company,  has  1,267  separate  dwell- 
ings, or  more  than  4,000  rooms,  let  in  sets  of  from 
one  to  four,  but  mostly  two  and  three  rooms ;  each 
dwelling  having  its  own  scullery  in  addition,  with  sink 
and  conveniences,  and  constant  water  supply ;  total 
population  about  6,000.  There  is  also  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Company.  Each  of  these  companies  earns 
a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  the  surplus 
over  5  per  cent,  being  put  by  as  a  fund  for  rebuilding. 
These  companies,  however,  excellent  work  as  they  arc 
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doing  for  prosperous  working  men,  are  doing  nothing 
for  the  very  poor ;  the  rents  are  higher  than  any  but 
well-to-do  artisans  can  pay.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
GatliflF's  Company  the  total  earnings  of  many  of  the 
tenants  are  as  much  as  £3  a  week ;  excellent  accom- 
modation is  offered,  and  good  tenants  are  readily 
obtained.  We  next  come  to  the  work  of  the  Peabody 
trustees. 

The  Peabody  bequest  was  made  to  provide  dwellings 
to  be  occupied  by  the  working  classes  who  should  pay 
a  reasonable  rent,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  income 
thus  derived  should  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to 
the  construction  of  fresh  buildings.  The  following 
extract  from  the  trust  deed  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  intention  of  the  founder : — 

"  The  operation  of  the  fund  is  intended  to  be  progressive 
in  its  usefulness.  It  will  act  more  powerfully  in  future 
generations  than  in  the  present.  It  is  intended  to  endure 
for  ever  and  it  is  the  ardent  hope  and  trust  of  the  said 
George  Peabody,  that  within  a  century  the  annual  receipts 
from  rents  for  buildings  of  the  improved  class,  hereby  autho- 
rised, may  present  such  a  return  that  there  may  not  be  a 
poor  labouring  man  of  good  character  in  London  who  could 
not  obtain  comfortable  and  healthful  lodgings  for  himself  and 
his  family  at  a  cost  within  his  means." 

The  Peabody  Fund,  therefore,  differs  from  all  the 
other  associations  in  this — that  it  has  no  dividend  to 
pay  to  shareholders,  and  is  content  with  a  small  rate 
of  interest  (about  3  per  cent),  which  is  yearly  added 
to  capital,  and  re  invested  in  more  dwellings;  it  has 
an  enormous  capital,  which  is  increasing  at  compound 
interest.  It  can  thus  afford  to  let  rooms  at  lower 
rates  than  the  companies.  Up  to  the  end  of  1882 
(during  eighteen  years)  the  Peabody  trustees  had 
built  and  opened  blocks  containing  7,829  rooms,  ex- 
clusive of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  and  washhouses ;  these 
rooms  comprised  3,553  separate  dwellings,  and  were 
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occupied  by  14,604  persons.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Whitecross  Street  buildings  are  now  opened,  contain- 
ing 1,885  rooms,  or  accommodation  for  about  4,000 
persons ;  that  is,  the  Peabody  Buildings  accommo- 
date about  18,600  persons  altogether.  They  are  let 
in  single  rooms,  varying  in  rent  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
a  week ;  in  two  rooms  together,  varying  from  3s.  to 
5s.  6d.  a  week;  three  rooms,  from  4s.  to  7s.  3d.;  and 
there  are  a  few  four-roomed  dwellings,  from  7s.  to 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  The  rent  in  all  cases  includes  the 
free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bath- 
rooms. They  are  occupied  in  largest  numbers  by 
labourers,  porters,  needle -women,  police -constables, 
charwomen,  warehouse  labourers,  carmen,  messengers, 
printers,  letter-carriers,  tailors,  painters,  and  waiters. 
The  average  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  each 
family  in  residence  at  the  end  of  1882  was  23s.  6d. ; 
the  average  rent  for  each  dwelling  4s.  per  week,  and 
for  each  room,  2s.  Id. ;  or  less  for  well-built  dwellings, 
with  all  sanitary  appliances,  than  for  rooms  in  foul 
alleys  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

The  Whitecross  Street  Buildings  are  situate  in  a 
crowded  neighbourhood,  in  the  streets  of  which  trade 
is  very  largely  carried  on  by  costermongers  with  their 
barrows;  the  narrow  streets  are  lined  with  barrows, 
often  more  than  one  side  by  side,  leaving  a  narrow 
space  between  for  traffic.  The  respectable  amongst 
these  costermongers  are  very  largely  inhabitants  of  the 
Peabody  dwellings,  and  '*  proud  they  are  of  it,''  says 
the  superintendent,  as  he  walks  amongst  them  with 
the  writer,  giving  a  friendly  greeting  to  one  and 
another.  So  they  may  well  be,  for  they  have  not 
only  acquired  comfortable  homes,  but  have  risen  in  the 
social  scale,  and  now  have  a  standing  above  that  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Association  with  clean- 
liness and  sobriety,  decency  and  order,  is  found  to 
beget  a  desire  to  live  orderly  and  cleanly.  The  weekly 
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wage  of  the  head  of  a  family,  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Peabody  dwellings,  must  not  exceed  30s.  a  week,  and 
the  qualification  for  admission  is  just  the  reverse  in 
one  respect  of  that  which  governs  an  ordinary  landlord 
— the  poorest,  not  the  richest,  are  first  chosen  ;  the 
man  most  in  need  is  taken,  provided  he  can  bring  a 
character,  and  can  afford  the  rent ;  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  this  is  strictly  enforced.  The 
buildings  are  full,  and  as  many  names  are  on  the  books 
for  admission  as  it  is  at  all  likely  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  next  few  years.  Thousands  more  are 
applying  for  rooms,  but  their  chance  is  hopeless;  more 
than  1,000  have  already  applied  at  Whitecross  Street 
alone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  the 
old  inhabitants  to  be  housed,  but  good  and  cheap  dwell- 
ings attract  large  numbers  from  a  distance.  Land- 
lords  in  the  neighbourhood  complain  that  the  Peabody 
dwellings  have  emptied  their  rooms,  but  in  every  case 
where  this  is  inquired  into,  rents  are  found  to  be 
higher,  and  the  buildings  out  of  repau\ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Peabody  Trustees  are 
housing  the  "aristocracy  of  the  poor,''  are  earning  5  per 
cent.,  and  arc  applying  the  fund  in  contravention 
of  the  intention  of  the  donor.  As  stated  above,  they 
are  earning  little  over  3  per  cent.,  and  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  late  George 
Peabody,  who  before  his  death  wrote  to  the  Trustees 
stating  that  the  course  they  were  pursuing  had  his  full 
approval.  Indeed,  it  will  be  noticed  that  amongst  the 
reabody  tenants  are  to  be  found  niost  largely  the 
class  spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the  much  complained-of 
rookeries  —  labourers,  needle- women,  costermongers, 
&c.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  poorest  are  the  most  eligible.  The 
explanation  lies  in  those  three  words  of  the  trust — 
"of  good  character.''  The  tenants  chosen  are  steady, 
industrious,  and  more  or  less  thrifty ;  not  teetotallers 
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necessarily,  but  less  wasteful,  and  wiser  in  spending 
than  their  fellows. 

From  the  above  account  of  workmen's  dwellings 
erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  by 
various  companies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bettermost 
of  the  working  classes  are  gradually  being  provided 
with  good  homes.  The  work  is  found  to  pay,  and  has 
stimulated  many  speculative  builders  also  to  enter  the 
field.  For  the  very  poor,  and  the  idle  and  unthrifty, 
however,  very  little  has  been  done  ;  and  it  is  they  who 
are  gradually  driven  to  herd  together  in  over-crowded 
dwellings. 

The  writer  is  told  by  a  City  missionary  who  spends 
his  life  amongst  the  very  poor  in  Clerkenwell,  that  few 
of  the  men  spend  less  on  their  own  beer  than  one 
shilling  a  day,  and  that  at  least  one  shilling  a  week 
goes  in  tobacco.  If  a  man  spends  one-third  of  his 
earnings  in  unnecessary  luxuries,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  and  his  family  are  found  pigging  together  in 
a  single  foul  room.  Want  of  thrift  in  one  respect  is 
accompanied  by  want  of  thrift  in  many  others.  The 
same  missionary  says  that  Saturday  night,  Sunday, 
and  Monday  are  spent  in  drinking ;  on  Tuesday  the 
clothes  and  whatever  can  be  spared  go  to  the  pawn- 
shop, to  be  taken  out  again  on  the  succeeding 
Saturday  if  times  are  good  enough.  Sunday  closing 
of  public-houses,  he  says,  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon. 

Want  of  education  in  spending  money  to  advantage, 
rather  than  want  of  money,  is  the  great  cause  of 
poverty.  Many  of  the  poorest  are  the  least  complaining 
and  the  cleanest ;  often  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  those 
able  to  earn  fair  wages,  but  who  are  wasteful,  and 
have  not  learned  to  respect  themselves,  who  live 
in  the  greatest  degradation ;  and  these  form  the  large 
majority.  That  there  should  be  waste  in  drink  is  not 
matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  the  surroundings 
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of  these  poor  people.  On  the  one  hand  wretched 
homes,  if  homes  they  can  be  called;  on  the  other, 
warm,  brilliantly  lighted  public-houses  to  be  found  at 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  court  and  alley,  and  principally 
supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
temptation  is  strong,  and  even  partial  removal  by 
legislation  would  be  an  almost  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  poor.  But  this  remedy  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient,  for  it  is  imdoubted  that  great  poverty  does 
exist,  although  much  of  it  arises  from  grossly  im- 
provident habits.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  earnings 
of  some  of  the  poor, — we  may  note  the  match-box 
makers,  and  those  who  work  for  the  ready-made 
tailors, — are  woefully  small  even  with  such  Jong  hours 
of  labour  as  shock  one  to  contemplate.  The  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  London  has  over- 
stocked the  labour  market,  and  competition  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  had  is  of  the  keenest;  there  is  no 
co-operation  and  no  combination  for  keeping  up  the 
rate  of  wage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  gradual  under- 
bidding which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
employer  until  prices  are  now  at  a  starvation  rate. 

In  an  article  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
all  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  this 
subject ;  but  if  we  wait  to  deal  with  any  part  of  the 
evil  until  we  can  deal  equally  with  every  branch  of  it 
we  shall  have  to  wait  a  very  long  while  and  lose 
valuable  time.  The  housing  of  the  poor,  especially 
by  putting  existing  dwellings  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
is  an  important  and  pressing  need,  and  can  be  under- 
taken at  once  without  waiting  for  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  legislation ;  all  that  is  now 
wanted  is  to  put  it  in  force.  The  Torrens  Acts  remained 
practically  in  abeyance  from  the  passing  of  Cross's  Act 
in  1875  until  1882,  excellent  though  they  were  known 
to  be,  because  the  vestries  preferred  to  let  rookeries 
(owners  of  rookeries  frequently  get  elected  vestrymen ; 
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their  ownership  of  this  class  of  property  being  unknown 
to  the  electors,  and  probably  to  their  colleagues)  remain 
uncleansed  until  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1875, 
when  the  expense  would  fall  on  the  metropolis  at  large 
and  not  on  the  parish  alone.  But  the  amending 
Act  of  1882  has  considerably  simplified  and  made  less 
costly  the  acquisition  of  insanitary  dwellings  in  trust 
for  improvement.  In  the  Holborn  district  many  of 
the  worst  courts  and  alleys  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  widening  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  but  besides  this 
effective  use  has  been  made  of  the  Torrens  Acts  ;  they 
have  been  applied  to  378  houses  in  an  insanitary  state, 
with  the  result  of  getting  262  houses  thoroughly 
repaired  and  improved,  68  demolished,  30  rebuilt,  and 
18  closed.  When  sites  of  houses  and  courts  have  had 
to  be  arranged  the  Act  of  1875  has  been  put  in  force, 
and  three  "  unhealthy  areas  "  have  been  reported  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  One  has  been 
extensively  improved  by  making  existing  tenement 
houses  sanitary,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  block,  of 
artisans'  d  wellings  and  warehouses.  The  others  urgently 
demand  attention,  and  have  been  again  reported ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  deal  with  the 
vast  need  of  London  all  at  once. 

The  more  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting 
Artisans'  Dwellings  have  been  alluded  to ;  these  are 
well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  class  has  been  going  on  since  1851.  In 
that  year  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  common  lodging- 
houses  are  put  under  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  who 
register  them  and  make  regulations  for  management, 
cleansing,  numbers  to  be  accommodated,  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  whitewashing  in  April  and  October. 
Since  then  they  have  been  excellently  managed.  In 
1861  an  Act  was  passed  '*  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes," 
under  which  vestries  may  adopt  the  Act  at  the  cost  of 
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the  rates,  with  power  to  borrow,  or  ten  ratepayers  may 
require  a  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  Act  in  operation ;  vestries  of  two  or  more  parishes 
may  combine ;  lands  may  be  appropriated,  purchased, 
ot  rented,  and  buildings  may  be  fitted  up  or  furnished ; 
after  seven  years'  trial  if  found  too  expensive  they  may 
be  sold. 

The  Nuisance  Removal  Act  (1855)  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  abate  nuisances,  which 
are  made  to  include  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  bo 
a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health ;  any  foul  privy, 
cesspool,  ash-pit,  &c.,  or  any  accumulation  or  deposit. 
Notice  may  be  given  to  the  local  authority  by  any 
person  aggrieved,  or  by  a  sanitary  inspector,  or  any 
paid  officer,  two  or  more  householders,  relieving  officer, 
or  constable.  Thp  local  authority  is  to  complain  to 
a  justice,  who  issues  a  summons,  and,  if  proved,  makes 
an  order  for  abatement  and  prohibition,  with  costs. 
The  justice  may  direct  works,  or  prohibit  the  using  of 
the  house  till  rendered  fit,  and  then  make  an  order 
declaring  it  habitable.  If  the  order  is  disobeyed  the 
local  authority  may  enter  and  remove  the  nuisance, 
and  charge  the  cost.  If  an  officer  of  health  certifies 
to  the  local  authority  any  overcrowding  by  more  than 
one  family,  the  authority  shall  take  proceedings  before 
justices  to  abate,  or  it  may  proceed  in  superior  courts 
for  penalties  and  for  punishment  by  indictment. 

By  an  Act  of  1860^  any  inhabitant  may  complain, 
to  a  justice  of  a  nuisance  on  any  private  premises,  and 
the  owner  or  occupier  may  be  summoned.  The  justice 
may  authorise  any  constable  or  other  person  to  abate, 
with  costs.  The  chief  officer  of  police  maybe  ordered 
by  a  Secretary  of  State,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  nuisance 
authority  has  made  default  in  doing  its  duty,  to  take 
similar  proceedings. 

*  23rd  Vic.  c.  77. 
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By  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,^  any  dangerous  over- 
crowding is  declared  a  nuisance,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  authority  to  inspect  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  If  the  local  authority  think,  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  medical  practitioner,  cleansing  and  disin- 
fecting necessary,  they  are  to  require  the  owner  to  do 
the  work.  A  Secretary  of  State  inay,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Nuisance  authority,  empower  him  to  enforce 
Eegulations  under  the  following  heads : — (1)  For  fixing 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house  let  in 
lodgings,  that  is  a  tenement  house  as  distinguished 
from  a  common  lodging-house ;  (2)  for  registration  of 
such  houses ;  (3)  for  inspection  and  keeping  cleanly  and 
wholesome ;  (4)  for  enforcing  appliances  and  conve- 
niences in  proportion  to  number  of  occupiers,  and  cleans- 
ing common  passages  and  staircases ,  (5)  for  cleansing 
and  lime-whiting  at  stated  periods.  Where  there  have 
been  two  convictions  of  overcrowding  within  three 
months,  the  justices  may  order  closing.  Where  com- 
plaint is  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  local 
authority  has  made  default,  he  may  limit  a  time  for 
performance  of  the  duty,  and  in  default  appoint  some 
person  to  perform  the  same,  and  make  the  authority 
pay  the  cost  and  expenses.  The  regulations  may 
extend  to  ventilation,  drainage,  separation  of  the 
sexes,  &c.  The  right  of  complaint  given  by  the  Act 
of  1860  may  be  exercised  by  any  inhabitant,  or  by 
any  owner,  or  by  any  other  person  aggrieved. 

The  law  would  seem  from  the  above  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  that  is  needed  ;  had  it  only  been 
carried  out  the  present  deplorable  state  of  tenement 
dwellings  could  hardly  have  existed.  Tt  has  not  been 
carried  out,  and  there  is  no  more  security  for  its  enforce- 
ment in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  aroused  state  of  public   feeling   may   do  some- 

*  29  Vic.  c.  90. 
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thing  for  a  while  at  least ;  it  has  done  much  already, 
vestries  have  become  active  and  are  inspecting  bad 
neighbourhoods,  paving  and  cleansing,  and  compelling 
landlords  to  cleanse  and  repair.  Landlords  themselves 
are  whitewashing  and  painting  rather  than  wait  for 
compulsion  by  the  authority.  The  Local  Government 
Board  has  awakened  to  action  and  has  already  sent  a 
circular* to  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  London, 
giving  a  digest  of  the  various  Acts,  and  pointing  out 
their  duty.  Local  committees  are  being  formed.  But 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  after  the  present 
excitement  has  died  away  this  activity  will  also  die, 
and  the  law  will  be  relegated  to  its  accustomed 
shelf.  The  existing  laws  have  long  remained  unen- 
forced, and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  radical  change 
will  be  made  in  this  respect  unless  a  radical  change  bo 
made  in  the  responsibility  for  their  administration. 
Why  should  not  the  State  itself  be  made  responsible  ? 
The  State  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Factories 
and  kindred  Acts,  and  these  are  working  most  satis- 
factorily; it  appoints  inspectors  who  visit  without 
notice,  go  over  every  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop, 
and  require  the  owner  to  make  any  alteration  that 
they  may  deem  necessary.  If  there  were  Government 
Inspectors  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  the 
purpose  of  these  Acts  also  would  be  accomplished. 
It  will  be  objected  that  this  is  an  invasion  of  "  the 
sanctity  of  home  ;"  but  Parliament  has  already  recog- 
nised the  principle  of  such  invasion  where  necessary 
with  regard  to  lodging-houses  in  the  Act  of  1851,  and 
with  regard  to  private  and  especially  tenement  houses 
in  the  Acts  of  1855  and  1866.  The  inspection  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  themselves,  and 
would  be  so  recognised  by  them  after  they  had  become 
familiar  with  it.  The  Factory  Acts  inspector  was  by 
no  means  a  welcome  guest  on  his  early  visits,  but  he 
is  now  received  willingly  enough;  his  requirements 
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are  generally  reasonable,  are  known,  and  are  willingly 
conformed  to  by  employers.  Factories  are  in  conse- 
quence of  his  visits  in  a  more  wholesome  and  in  a 
safer  condition  than  they  were  formerly.  And  such 
would  be  the  result  of  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act 
Inspector ;  he  would  have  a  register  of  houses  in  his 
district,  would  require  a  return  from  every  landlord 
of  the  number  of  his  tenants,  when  walls  and  ceilings 
last  whitewashed,  as  to  water  supply  and  conve- 
niences, and  such  other  particulars  as  are  considered 
necessary.  He  would  have  power  to  put  the  law  in 
force  whenever  infringed,  and  would  in  time  work 
such  a  reform  that  the  dilapidated  rookeries  of  the 
'^  Bitter  Cry  "  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  great  evil  of  the  present  system  that  the 
medical  officer  of  each  district  holds  his  appointment 
at  the  discretion  of  the  vestry,  and  can  be  removed  by 
it  at  will ;  the  vestry  being  generally,  as  has  been  said, 
most  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  reforming 
measures,  while  some  of  its  members  are  even  per- 
sonally interested  in  allowing  rookeries  to  remain 
undisturbed.  If  the  law  were  so  amended  that  the 
medical  officer  could  not  be  appointed  or  dismissed 
without  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great  good  would  result. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  trust  to  inspection  and 
law  alone.  This  course  will  be  a  merciful  blessing  to 
the  better  class  poor,  and  will  help  to  improve  even 
the  worse  tenants ;  but  the  latter,  most  of  them,  will 
require  much  patient  teaching  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  respect  themselves  sufficiently  to  appre- 
ciate and  preserve  decent  surroundings ;  unfortunately 
testimony  is  strong  and  convincing  that  the  great 
number  if  put  at  once  into  decent  dwellings  would 
destroy  and  defile  them.  Here  is  the  difficulty ;  how 
is  it  to  be  met  ?  It  has  been  solved  by  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  long  since ;  lier  work   in  this  direction  began 
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in  1865  and  has  been  continued  and  increased  ever 
since.  Let  her  explain  it  in  her  own  words ;  there  is 
no  one  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  subject  and 
no  one  who  should  be  listened  to  with  greater  respect 
She  says : — 

'*  I  laid  the  plan  before  Mr.  Euskin,  who  entered  into  it 
most  warmly.  He  at  once  came  forward  with  all  the  money 
necessary,  and  took  the  whole  risk  of  the  undertaking  upon 
himself.  He  showed  me,  however,  that  it  would  be  far 
more  useful  if  it  could  be  made  to  pay ;  that  a  work- 
ing man  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his  own  house ;  that 
the  outlay  upon  it  ought,  therefore,  to  yield  a  fair  per- 
centage on  the  capital  invested.  Thus  empowered  and 
directed,  I  purchased  three  houses  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.  They  were  leasehold,  subject  to  a  small 
ground-rent.  The  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  was  fifty-six 
years ;  this  we  purchased  for  £750.  We  spent  £78  addi- 
tional in  making  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  my  own  house 
where  I  could  meet  the  tenants  from  time  to  time.  The  plan 
has  now  (1866)  been  in  operation  about  a  year  and  a  half; 
the  financial  result  is  that  the  scheme  has  paid  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  all  the  capital,  has  repaid  £48  of  the  capital ;  sets 
of  two  rooms  have  been  let  for  little  more  than  the  rent  of 
one ;  the  houses  have  been  kept  in  repair ;  all  expenses  have 
been  met  for  taxes,  ground-rent,  and  insiuance.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  expense  for  collecting  rents,  as  I  do  it  myself, 
finding  it  most  important  work ;  but  in  all  the  estimates  I 
put  aside  the  usual  percentage  for  it,  in  case  hereafter  I  may 
Tequire  help,  and  also  to  prove  practically  that  it  can  be 
afforded  in  other  cases.  It  should  be  observed  that  well- 
built  houses  were  chosen,  but  they  were  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  dirt  and  neglect.  The  repairs  required  were  mainly  of  a 
superficial  and  slight  character ;  slight  in  regard  to  expense, 
vital  as  to  health  and  comfort.  The  place  swarmed  with 
vermin ;  the  papers,  black  with  dirt,  hung  in  long  strips  from 
the  walls ;  the  drains  were  stopped ;  the  water  supply  out  of 
order.  All  these  things  were  put  in  order,  but  no  new  appli- 
ances of  any  kind  were  added,  as  we  had  determined  that  our 
tenants  should  wait  for  these  until  they  had  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  taking  care  of  them.  A  regular  sum  is  set 
aside  for  repairs,  and  this  is  equally  divided  between  the 
three  houses ;  if  any  of  it  remains  after  breakage  and  damage 
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have  been  repaired,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  each  tenant 
decides  in  turn  in  what  way  the  surplus  shall  be  spent,  so  as 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  house.  This  plan  has  worked 
admirably;  the  loss  from  carelessness  has  decreased  to  an 
amazing  extent,  and  the  lodgers  prize  the  little  comforts 
which  they  have  waited  for,  and  seem,  in  a  measure,  to  have 
earned  by  their  care,  much  more  than  those  bought  with  more 
lavish  expenditure.  The  bad  debts  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  have  only  amounted  to 
£2  lis.  3d.  Extreme  punctuality  and  diligence  in  collecting 
rents,  and  a  strict  determination  that  they  shall  be  paid  regu- 
larly, have  acomplished  this ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  £1  3s.  3d.  of  the  bad  debts  accumulated  during 
two  months  that  I  was  away  in  the  country.  I  have  tried 
to  remember,  when  it  seemed  hardest,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  was  the  best  education  for  the  tenants  in  every 
way.  It  has  given  them  a  dignity  and  glad  feeling  of 
honourable  behaviour  which  has  much  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  apparent  hai*shness  of  the  rule I  have 

tried  to  help  them  in  two  ways.  First,  by  inducing  them  to 
save.  This  they  have  done  steadily ;  and  each  autumn  has 
found  them  with  a  small  fund  accumulated,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  time  when  fainilies  are 
out  of  town.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  employ  my  tenants  in  slack  seasons."* 

The  tenants  have  become  decent  orderly  people,  but 
at  first  they  were  amongst  the  worst  and  lowest  in 
London.  The  vicious  and  the  criminal  are  excluded, 
and  those  only ;  room  cannot  be  found  for  all  at  once; 
the  criminal  must  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
honest ;  choice  must  therefore  be  made  between  the 
two  classes,  and  the  criminal  and  the  vicious  are  the 
classes  \vho  must  wait.  Miss  Hill's  tenants  are  a  grade 
below  the  tenants  of  the  Peabody  and  other  model 
dwellings,  for  she  does  not  require  them  to  obtain  a 
character,  preferring  to  take  them  as  she  finds  them 
and  trust  to  the  influence  of  decent  surroundings. 
And  it  is  found  by  her,  as  by  the  Peabody  trustees, 

♦  Homes  of  the  London  Poor^  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.     1875. 
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that  the  tendency  is  to  rise  to  the  surroundings  ;  that 
given  decent  accommodation  the  people  will  learn  to  be 
decent.  As  a  consequence  their  wage-producing  power 
is  greater ;  they  are  preferred  for  employment  over 
the  squalid  and  dirty,  are  fitted  for  better  work  ;  the 
boys  find  employment  instead  of  playing  in  the  gutters; 
the  girls  are  sent  to  service.  More  than  this,  the 
money  earned  is  better  used ;  instead  of  being  wasted 
in.  drink  it  is  spent  in  more  ^ooms,  in  better  food,  in 
clothes.  Self-respect  is  at  work,  and  the  people  are 
proud  of  their  tenements  and  their  improved  position, 
and  are  ashamed  of  their  former  life ;  they  become 
provident  and  thrifty,  thinking  something  of  the  future 
and  of  how  wife  and  children  are  to  be  housed  and 
clothed  and  fed.  The  life  ceases  to  be  the  mere  animal 
life  it  has  so  long  been  ;  and  there  is  efiect  oi\  future 
generations  as  well  as  on  the  present. 

In  enforcing  the  law  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done 
towards  improving  the  homes  of  the  very  poor,  but 
how  much  more  might  be  also  done  on  the  lines  given 
so  wisely  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  It  is  not  only  the  . 
sanitary  condition  that  is  dealt  with,  but  the  moral 
condition,  and  through  this  how  much  more  readily 
the  spiritual  condition  !  What  chance  has  the  good 
seed  when  sown  in  soil  that  is  sour  and  wasted,  when 
everything  that  leads  to  vigorous  growth  is  absent,  and 
everything  that  can  choke  and  destroy  is  present  ?  It 
'  does  not  seem  to  be  money  that  is  the  urgent  need  for 
this  so  much  as  workers,  ladies  who  will  give  a  part  of 
their  time  to  collecting  rents,  looking  after  details  of 
management  and  counselling  the  poor  people  ;  leading 
them  gradually  from  hopeless  squalor  to  hopeful  joy, 
bringing  into  their  blighted  lives  a  ray  of  moral  sun- 
shine which  shall  cure  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
weakly  plant,  and  stimulate  a  healthy  growth,  to  bring 
forth  abundantly  both  flowers  and  fruit 

T.  P.  Newman. 
p 
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HOPES  THAT  HAVE  PERISHED. 

"  When  thy  secret  hopes  have  perished, 
In  the  grave  of  years  gone  by." 

Years  gone  by  ;  past  irrevocably,  gone  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recall.  Years  snatched  from  the  Future, 
hurried  breathlessly  through  the  Present,  and  gone  to 
swell  that  wonderful  state  which  man  indefinitely  calls 
the  Past. 

Were  it  possible  that  some  power,  as  with  a  mighty 
arm,  could  lay  bare  the  hidden  aspirations  of  that 
state,  what  a  mass  of  secret  hopes  that  have  perished 
should  we  find.  I  refer  not  to  the  vague  vapourings  of 
listless  dreamers,  or  to  the  idle  longings  of  more  idle 
loiterers,  but  to  the  earnest,  fervent,  the  dearly  cherished- 
yet  unspoken,  hopes  of  those  who  had  learnt  from  the 
heart  to  say,  "  Thy  will,  0  Lord,  not  mine,  be  done." 

Is  there  one  who,  turning  his  mental  vision  to  the 
fast-darkening  vale  of  the  past,  but  is  confronted  there 
by  some  cherished  secret  hopel  Years  roll  before 
him,  the  stern  realness  of  life  separates  him  as  with 
an  ever-widening  chasm  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desire ;  the  years  are  its  grave,  his  secret  hope  has 
perished,  and  with  quivering  lip  he  turns  to  the  Lord, 
and  says,  **  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and 
the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is." 

The  mother,  too,  watching  by  the  cot  of  her  infant 
son,  what  secret  hopes  has  she  1  Castle  after  castle  she 
builds  in  the  air,  and  in  her  fond  imagination  already 
sees  him  great  and  noble,  fulfilling  the  highest  aim  of 
man.  Call  it  foolish,  if  you  will,  but  speak  not  coldly 
of  that  mother's  love,  for  the  time  has  come  when  "  the 
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dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spuit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it/*  His  earthen  bed 
is  no  longer  fresh  ;  others  have  since  been  laid  by  his 
side,  and  the  years  that  go  by  are  forming  the  grave 
of  her  secret  hopes,  to  which  the  furrowed  brow  and 
blanching  hair  form  no  unfitting  monument. 

What  need  to  particularise?  Where  is  the  man 
who  cannot  look  back  with  sad  memory  to  some  secret 
hope,  buried  in  the  grave  of  years  gone  by  ?  Perchance 
on  some  moonlit  night,  '*  when  all  the  air  a  solemn 
stillness  holds,"  cherished  memories,  half-forgotten,  will 
crowd  back  so  keenly  that  his  soul  is  sore  disquieted 
within  him.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation," 
runs  through  and  through  his  disturbed  brain,  and 
in  bitterness  of  anguish  he  condemns  life  as  being 
*'  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  But  what  is  ths^ 
soothing  influence,  that  healing  balm  entering  his 
perturbed  mind  ?  It  is  as  if  music  from  silver  bells 
had  fallen  from  the  irreproachable  sky.  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,''  says  He  who  is 
"  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble/'  And  again, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  God 
believe  also  in  Me."  '*  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid."  And  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  he  pours  out  his  soul  to  God  in  mingled  praise 
and  supplication,  and  has  in  return  a  wonderful  fore- 
taste of  what  our  Lord  meant  when  He  said,  "  And 
ye  now,  therefore,  have  sorrow;  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no 
man  taketh  from  you." 

Questionest  thou,  0  man,  why  it  should  be  allotted 
to  thee  to  have  thy  thoughts  occupied  by  noble  hopes, 
of  which  the  fulness  was  to  be  vacuity  1  Askest  thou 
\vhy  thy  feelings  should  be  wounded  sore  by  the 
harbouring  of  aspirations,  which  were  to  vanish  away 
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and  be  no  more  for  ever  ?  "  Life  is  real ;  life  is 
earnest,"  thou  sayest,  and  regretest  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  following  up  of  these  perished  hopes 
should  not  have  been  devoted  to  some  work  for  thy 
God,  having  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  reality ;  but  what 
says  the  poet  next  ?  "  And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; '' 
neither,  0  downcast  pilgrim,  is  the  grave,  formed  by 
the  years  that  go  by,  the  goal  of  thy  secret  hopes. 
Each  one  of  thy  hopes  (if  they  were  honourable,  and 
hesitate  not  to  bury  deep  those  which  were  not,)  has 
assuredly  its  destined  duty  to  perform,  a  work  to 
accomplish,  for  anything  that  thou  knowest,  of  greater 
far  reaching  consequences  than  if  completed  according 
to  thy  finite  desire. 

Perhaps  to  some  it  may,  in  the  fulness  of  God's 
mercy,  be  permitted  unto  them  for  the  strengthening 
of  their  faith,  to  see  whilst  in  this  body  the  good 
results  that  have  accrued  from  having  had  conferred 
upon  them  the  privilege  of  ennobling  and  elevating 
hope.  '*  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all ;  '*  and  so  with  hope  :  there  is  not 
one  creditable  hope,  outspoken  or  secret,  but  leaves 
those  influenced  thereby  the  better  for  its  existence. 

But  if  not  now  ?  Aiter  their  time  here  is  fulfilled, 
and  they  have  encompassed  the  end  of  their  days  in 
peace,  and  the  grave  has  given  up  its  dead  and  time 
has  given  way  to  eternity  ;  when  the  books  have  been 
opened  and  read  and  closed,  and  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  sing  praises  to  their  God ;  who  can  say  but 
that  one  reason  of  their  joy  shall  be  because  the  graves 
of  their  secret  hopes  have  given  up  their  dead,  and 
they  see  in  reference  thereto  that  greater  has  been 
the  wisdom  of  God  than  that  of  man  ?  And  as  that 
great  host  of  sinners  made  perfect  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  shall  continue  throughout  the  ever-reach- 
ing ages  of  eternity  to  encircle  the  great  white  throne 
with    their    never-ending  hymns  of  adoration  and 
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exuberance  of  praise,  they  shall  realise  in  all  truth 
that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good ''  to  them 
that  believe ;  for  may  it  not  be  that  some  voice,  swell- 
ing the  harmony  of  that  holy  choir,  would  not  have 
been  there  but  for  the  diflferent  actions  caused  by  the 
perishing  of  some  cherished  hope  ?  Tis  wondrous 
strange  :  it  may  be  so. 

We  had  deemed  the  hope  dead  :  it  had  been  buried 
by  the  years  that  had  passed  :  but  the  Lord  had  said 
*'  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  1  sent  it." 

Wm,  E.  Brady. 


MARTIN  LUTHER. 

And  wherefore  should  our  land's  thanksgiving  rise 
For  this  same  Martin  Luther  ?  What  was  he, 
That  England  should  join  hands  with  Germany, 

America' with  both,  his  worth  to  prize 

At  such  high  value  ? — History  replies, 

"  Look  at  the  world  before  and  after  him ; 
All  Christendom  asleep  in  twilight  dim  ! 

All  Christendom  awake  in  glad  surprise  ! " 

If  light  for  darkness,  life  for  death  be  gain — 
If  Truth  unfettered  and  the  mind  set  free. 

Be  things  to  praise  for,  let  a  joyful  strain 

Of  loud  thanksgiving  rise  o'er  land  and  sea 

For  him  whose  voice  rang  like  a  trumpet  blast 

And  broke  the  sleep  of  ages  as  it  passed. 

E.  B.  P. 
November^  1883. 
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GLEANINGS  FEOM  THE  BECOKDS  OF  A  WESTEEN 

MONTHLY  MEETING. 

As  much  English  History  may  be  and  has  been 
gathered  from  the  extant  writings  of  various  dates, 
each  trifling  incident  mentioned  helping  to  build  up 
the  remembrance  of  some  old  custom  or  to  substantiate 
some  hitherto  doubtful  event,  so  from  the  early  records 
of  Friends  may  be  gleaned  quite  a  substantial  view  and 
knowledge  of  their  conduct,  discipline,  and  national 
character. 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  Ninth  Month,  1688,  that 
the  women  Friends  of  Falmouth  "  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  women's  concerns 
for  the  county,"  which  they  thereupon  provided. 
Though  it  is  possible  that  the  men's  meeting  had  kept 
a  record  of  some  kind  still  earlier  than  we  know  of, 
yet  the  oldest  chronicle  of  theirs  which  has  come  into 
our  hands  is  dated  4th  of  Tenth  Month,  1671,  the 
meeting  being  held  at  Penryn.  There  is  a  very 
noticeable  difference  between  the  two  books ;  this 
abounding  in  business  of  many  kinds,  and  little  else ; 
the  other  being  not  much  more  than  a  collection  of 
sisterly  epistles,  and  an  account  of  the  exercises  of  the 
devotional  meetings. 

On  the  opening  page  of  the  men's  book,  with  which 
we  will  now  proceed,  there  are  Friends  twice  appointed 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  poor  members,  and  one  of 
these  recipients  comes  before  us  so  often  that  I  think 
it  may  be  allowable  to  mention  him  by  name.  We 
find  elsewhere  that  Nicholas  Eobbyns,  of  Feark,  feagge, 
feague,  or  Feock,  suffered  the  loss  of  his  house  by  fire 
in  1677,  when  the  meeting  held  at  Penryn  contributed 
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£5  towards  its  re-erection.  Here  we  have  the  record 
that  the  "  Friends  of  feague  have  lent  their  helping 
hand  to  cover  his  house,"  and  it  was  advised  to  ask 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  further  subscriptions.  The 
same  page  reveals  the  appointment  of  Friends  to 
acquaint  the  Quarterly  Meeting  **  of  ye  condition  of 
Nicholas  Robins  that  they  may  joyn  with  us  in  sup- 
plying y*  poor  man's  necessities.  After  this  at  con- 
stant intervals  we  find  entries  of  money  and  clothing 
sent  to  the  poor  Friend ;  such  as,  in  the  Tenth  Month, 
1695,  **  Another  account  of  his  low  condition  being 
received,  the  meeting  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  him 
a  jacket  and  breeches  and  5s.  in  money,*'  with  the 
concluding  remark  that,  "  Friends  of  Feock  have 
spoken  of  providing  him  with  a  shirt,  which  is  much 
to  y*  satisfaction  of  the  poor  man."  It  was  subse- 
quently discovered,  however,  that  the  Feock  Friends  had 
exhausted  their  spare  contributions  on  "  Y*  sicknesse 
and  buryall"  of  another  member,  so  poor  Robbyns 
would  have  been  disappointed  had  not  Falmouth 
Meeting  sent  him  5s.  8d.  for  the  desired  garment,  with 
the  addition  the  same  year  of  2s.  and  another  shirt. 
They  proceed  to  remark  that  '*  Nicholas  Robbyns 
of  Kea  Meeting  being  very  aged  and  poorc  has  this 
day  made  complaint  of  his  lowe  condition  on  which 
this  meeting  has  granted  him  Is.  per  week  ....  to 
be  distributed  to  him  as  the  weeks  come  about." 
Again  we  find,  in  1 700  : — 

"  Disburst  for  a  sheft  for  Nikholas  Eobbyns ...     0    3    8 

For  booking 0    0     6 

More  for  being  with  a  friend  last  Q.  M.   ...     0     1     6 

0    5     8'' 

"  Britches  and  shirt  for  Nicholas  Robbins  8s.  6d.," 
and  so,  repeatedly,  although  the  Friends  themselves 
had  previously  recorded  a  minute  questioning  the 
propriety  of  his  constant  complaints  and  gifts ;  and 
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(9:5: 1695)  stated  that  "  he,  expecting  some  main- 
tenance of  friends,  its  desired  friends  may  be  careful! 
of  engaging  themselves  in  any  lasting  obligation,^'  and 
that  "  we  doe  not  esteem  ourselves  fully  obliged  in 
y®  support  of  him  and  his."  His  complaints  not 
ceasing  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the  meeting 
if  he  really  were  in  such  need,  which  however  did  not 
end  his  importunities,  for  shortly  afterwards  **  the  5s. 
sent  to  Nicholas  Bobbins  is  employed  to  his  use  for 
a  pettycoat  for  him,  and  he  thankful!  for  it,"  and 
similar  gifts,  too  many  to  mention  here,  are  constantly 
recorded. 

Early  in  1693  John  Tregelles  informed  the  meeting 
that  **  Jane  Williams  at  her  decease,  lefte  a  bed  and 
bolster"  in   his  custody  which  she  ordered  him  to 
**  dispose  of,  and  the  produce  of  it  to  be  distributed 
as  friends  shall  see  fit.     Y*  s^  bed  and  bolster  were 
disposed  of  for  43s.  6d.  which  is  left  in  John  Tregelles's 
hands  until  the  meeting  see  occasion  for  y'  use  of  it." 
In  1698  the  Friends'  lease  having  expired  on  the 
Meeting-house  at  Falmouth  they  were  concerned  to 
arrange  with  the  landlord  that  they  might  rent  it  year 
by  year,  or  buy  out  his  lease  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  landlord,  however,  would  not  let  it  under  £3  per 
annum,  which  they  "  esteemed  too  hard,"  so  the  matter 
was  left  to  John  Tregelles  to  arrange  as  he  thought 
best — "  to  pay  the  rental  or  to  forbear."     He  decided 
to  seek  a  site  for  a  new  building,  which  he  found ; 
but  the   estimated  expense — £60  ! — so   alarmed  the 
meeting  that  they  again  tried  to  rent  the  old  house. 
£3  a  year,  and  the  shortest  term,  seven  years,  were 
still  deemed  excessive  demands,  and  in  1 700  the  sub- 
scriptions for  the  new  meeting-house  began.      The 
gatherings  meanwhile  were  held  at  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Gwin,  a  prominent  Friend  of  that  day.     A 
space  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  was  proposed  to  be  left 
under  the  new  building  for  stables,  ''  if  friends  found 
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no  annoyance  from  it."  The  regulation  of  the  benches 
and  seats  was  left  to  Charles  Applebee  and  Joha 
Tregelles,  who  had  the  house  efficiently  "seated, 
whited,  and  completed."  There  was  no  gallery  for 
the  ministers  till  seventeen  years  after  its  erection. 
The  account,  dated  Fourth  Month,  1701,  for  "  bench- 
ing'' the  new  house  was  £4  Is.  2d.;  that  for  the 
building  reached  the  sum  of  £120.  It  consisted 
simply  of  one  large  room  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  dwelling-house, 
which  is  still  inhabited  and  apparently  in  excellent 
preservation. 

There  is  no  one  living,  I  believe,  who  was  ever 
present  at  a  gathering  in  it,  but  one  who  remembers 
its  falling  into  disuse  attended  an  early  if  not  the  first 
meeting,  in  1806,  in  the  then  new  building  in  Gyllyng 
Street.  Though  young,  the  memory  of  being  afraid 
of  soiling  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  fixed  the  circum- 
stance in  her  mind,  although  a  Friend  reminded  her 
that  she  would  not  do  so,  as  she  had  her  pattens  on. 

The  unexpected  expense  of  the  new  house  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  fall  too  heavily  on  Falmouth 
Friends,  for  the  same  year  they  sent  thirty  shillings 
more  to  help  Henry  Incledon  to  rebuild  the  Meeting- 
house of  "Kiverne,"  he  being  willing  to  contribute 
the  remainder. 

The  receipts  for  the  rent  and  duties  on  the  Meeting- 
house, signed  by  Martin  Killigrew,  as  Sir  Peter  Killi- 
grew's  representative,  are  still  extant,  one, .  dated 
April,  1705,  for  £8  ;  the  other,  May,  1703,  for  16s. 
A  record  of  1702  shows  that  the  youth  of  that  day 
were  similar  in  their  tastes  and  proclivities  to  the 
youth  of  this ;  "  finding  a  great  charge  on  our  meet- 
ing by  the  repeated  breaches  made  in  our  Meeting- 
house windows,  Joseph  Tregelles  is  ordered  to  get 
new  window  leafs  made  and  put  up  for  their  better 
security." 
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Towards  the  end  of  1701,  the  Friends,  who  we 
gather  were  at  this  time  a  thriving  people  commer- 
cially  as  well  as  spiritually,  and  anxious  to  strengthen 
their  position  still  further,  invited  Joseph  Ball  to  come 
to  Falmouth  as  a  "  scoole-mast' "  offering  him  fifteen 
pounds  "  a  yecre  eertaine  *'  and  "  him  to  have  what- 
ever other  advantage  he  could  gett."  Need  we  wonder 
that  he  refused  the  distinction  ? 

But  not  long  after,  one  Philip  Ball  offered  his 
services  for  the  same  salary  and  they  were  accepted. 
Friends'  children,  and  '^  any  other  sober  children  if  any 
offer ''  were  to  be  taught  for  20s.  a  year ;  if  the 
annual  receipts  were  less  than  £15  the  Friends  were 
answerable  for  the  deficit ;  the  profits,  if  any,  were 
to  be  the  master's,  and  the  meetiug-house  was  the 
schoolroom.  The  first  year's  schooling  cleared  £15, 
and  Philip  Ball  agreed  to  stay  another  year,  and 
another.  But  then,  his  expectations  having  increased 
in  larger  proportions  than  his  profits,  he  withdrew, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Hopwood,  to  whom  the 
Friends  assured  a  salary  of  £16. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  for  worship  at  Falmouth 
we  find  regulated  by  a  minute  in  1701,  stating  that 
Friends  had  requested  that  their  meeting  might  be 
held  in  the  morning,  as  then  they  could  come  to  it 
**  clearer  in  bodye  and  mind,  ...  it  is,  thereupon, 
ordered  that  our  said  meetings  on  fowerth  dayes  begin 
by  tenth  houre  in  the  morning,  at  least,  during  the 
winter  ;  and  it  may  begin  sooner  in  summer  if  friends 
see  cause  ;  it  is  likewise  ordered  that  our  meeting  on 
sixth  days  may  begin  by  second  houre  afternoone.'' 
At  the  same  time  the  members  were  requested  to 
"  sit  more  orderly  by  drawing  nearer  together.'* 

The  style  of  advice  or  caution  in  1701,  was  very 
different  (though  perhaps  none  the  less  valuable),  from 
those  heard  in  our  present  gatherings.  In  consequence 
of  the  drowsiness  and  sleepiness  apparent  in  the  meet- 
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ings,  the  following  advices,  and  others,  were  drawn  up 
and  read  : — "  If  any  findc  themselves  assaulted  by  a 
sleepy  spirit  let  them  endeavour  always  to  resist  it, 
and  to  beware  not  to  give  way  thereto  by  shutting 
y®  eyes  or  leaning  forward  on  y*  rayles,  so  endea- 
vouring to  hide  it  and  to  appeare  as  if  they  did 
not  sleepe,  which  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy.  Secondly, 
whoever  setts  near  any  such  sleepy  person  they  are 
desired  and  ordered  to  uge  their  endeavour  to  keep 
such  a  one  awake,  and  thereby  to  help  the  feeble ; 
and  if  such  doe  not  use  their  endeavour  its  a  neglect 
of  duty  in  them  and  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  we 
are  not  willing  yet  to  expose  such  l)y  name  heaping 
this  caution  may  be  a  means  to  recall  some  of  them. 
Fourthly,  that  all  friends  be  carefull  to  keep  in  the 
plainnesse  of  truth  out  of  that  vain  glorious  Spirit 
which  would  deck  the  creature,  though  in  things 
seemingly  plaine,  as  the  wearing  of  aprons  little  broader 
than  strings,  and  the  setting  up  things  by  their  sides 
for  ornament  and  not  for  service ;  as  likewise  the  men 
and  boys  to  ware  hatts  cock"^  up  with  three  corners  ; 
and  abundance  of  foulds  by  the  side  of  their  coats, 
and  unnecessary  pockett-hoales  .  .  .  superfluous,  un- 
necessary, and  powdered  periwiggs/* 

Part  of  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1675, 
though  doubtless  known  to  many,  has  still  deeper 
interest,  in  that  it  reveals  what  we  may  not  have 
realised  before.  It  is  headed  *' Concerning  sighing, 
singing,  and  groaning  in  the  Church/' 

**  There  hath  been  and  is,  serious  sighing,  sensible 
groaning,  and  reveren  singing,  breathing  forth  of 
heavenly  sound  of  joy  with  grace  with  the  Spirit,'* 
which  they  desire  when  in  the  same  power  and 
spirit  as  the  speaker  and  **  to  edification  and  to 
comfort"  is  not  to  be  quenched  or  discouraged  by 
any,  but  where  "  they,  doe,  or  shall  abuse  the  power  of 
God,  or  are  immoderate,  or  do  either  in  imitation, 
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which  rather  burthens  than  edifies/'  arid  they  were  to 
be  privately  **  expostulated  with  and  admonished." 
Accompanying  is  a  caution  against  Friends  using  con- 
temptible names,  such  as  calling  the  business  meet- 
ings, "  courts,  sessions,  or  synods,  these  being  popish 
impositions." 

In  1684,  we  are  told  that,  '^the  Meeting-house  door 
at  Falmouth  hath  been  by  the  Mayor's  order  nayled 
up  ;  it  is  desired  and  ordered  by  the  generall  consent 
of  friends  here  that  the  said  doors  bee  broken  open  for 
the  friends  to  resort  thither  to  meeting  as  at  other, 
times.''  But  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  resolve  wo 
find  no  account. 

The  charity  as  well  as  the  means  of  Friends  in  those 
times  seem  to  have  abounded,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
constant  mentions  of  help  given  to  various  members 
for  various  purposes — debt,  fire,  travelling  expenses, 
want,  &c. — other  gifts  strike  us  with  surprise  by  their 
liberal  magnitude.  In  1682,  a  paper  from  '' Edward 
Billinge"  was  read  in  the  meeting,  "wherein  he  hath 
freely  made  an  offer  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  New 
Jersey  to  one  hundred  poor  famelys  of  friends — say, 
one  hundred  acres  to  each  poor  famely  ;  and  has  left 
to  the  prudence  and  consideration  of  Thomas  Salt- 
house,  and  what  other  persons  of  our  county  may  bee 
fit  objects  for  receiving  this  his  offer." 

In  1717  an  Epistle  against  "Setting  up  monuments 
in  graveyards  over  dead  boddys,  and  immitating  or 
coming  into  the  world's  fations  of  mourning,  with 
young  peoples  immitating  the  world's  ways  of  bowing 
and  cringing,"  &c  ,  as  well  as  "  writeing  against  one 
another  as  nameless  authors  and  y®  like,"  was  read  by 
this  meeting,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  its  practice  was 
instituted.  One  monument  inscribed  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Friends  was  found,  "  we  think  done  by 
Daniel  Gwin,  but  the  principall  person  therein  con- 
cerned at  present  is  Thomas  Gwin,"  to  whom  two 
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Friends  went,  and  desired  "  his  concurrence  in  remov- 
ing the  same."  They  were  well  received,  and  given 
permission  to  do  as  they  thought  fit.  No  other  use 
being  apparent  to  which  the  stone  could  be  applied,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  for  two  o'clock  on  the  12  th  of 
January,  1718,  at  the  graveyard.  It  was  then  buried 
**  with  all  the  other  stones."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  all  who  know  the  old  stone  in  memory  of  Margery 
Gwin,  with  its  curious  anagram  and  inscription,  now 
visible  in  Budock  (then  known  as  Mongler)  Burying- 
ground,  if  we  could  learn  how  it  was  unearthed,  as  at 
present.  The  act  of  burial  was  completed  18  th  of 
Second  Month,  1718. 

An  interesting  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by 
Friends  in  1717.  Its  object  was  the  relief  of  the  '^poor 
Palatynes,  persecuted  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
going  to  inhabit  Pennsylvania.'*  £1  12s.  6d.  was 
raised  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  Month,  and  a  receipt 
given  to  Francis  Gwin  by  the  recipients,  by  which  we 
suppose  their  vessel  must  have  touched  at  this  port  in 
the  transit  of  the  emigrants.  The  form  of  the  receipt 
is  given  in  Latin,  "  Quod  banc  designatum  pecu- 
niam  inter  pauperer  distribuendam  accepi  assestor." 
Signed  by  Anton  Jacob  Henekel,  minister,  and  wit- 
nessed by  Larens  S wanton  and  Michell  S wanton. 

A  collection  had  been  made  still  earlier,  in  1684, 
for  the  "  reliefe  of  Friends  at  Dantzick  and  Algiers^ 
who  are  under  extreme  suflFering  for  their  testimony  ;  '* 
and  again,  in  1704,  the  Quakers  of  Falmouth  responded 
to  an  application  from  Queen  Anne  for  the  monetary 
assistance  of  the  *'  poor  suflFering  French  Protestants, 
driven  out  of  the  principality  of  Aurange.'' 

The  records  of  the  suflFerings  of  Friends  for  their 
refusals  to  pay  the  rector's  rate,  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
for  absence  from  the  steeple-houses,  and  for  attending 
the  "conventicles"  (as  their  quiet  hour's  gathering  was 
so  often  termed),  are  deeply  interesting,  revealing  as 
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they  do  the  staunchness,  the  loyalty  to  conviction,  and 
withal  the  humility  with  which  they  suffered.  We 
find  that  John  Tregelles  "had  twenty -two  days' 
imprisonment  for  opening  windows  on  the  25th  of 
Tenth  Month,  1668."  In  the  First  Month  of  the  next 
year  for  forty  days  he  remained  in  prison  for  refusing 
to  pay  the  **  priest's  "  tithe,  though  in  that  time  three 
court  days  passed,  and  another  mayor  took  office.  He 
was  then  released,  and  the  bailiffs  for  a  demand  of  1  Os. 
robbed  him  of  serge  to  the  value  of  £5  10s. 

I  will  quote  one  more  example  of  the  injustice  prac- 
tised in  these  times  with  which  to  bring  this  paper  to 
a  close.  In  1675,  J.  T.  having  again  refused  to  help 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
accordance  with  the  conviction  of  many  others,  the 
rector  was  particularly  annoyed,  and  persuaded  the 
Mayor  to  send  constables  and  sergeants  to  search  his 
house,  under  pretence  of  seeking  for  the  old  lining  of 
a  coat  which  they  said  had  been  brought  to  John 
Tregelles,  but  which  he  and  his  servants  denied  having 
ever  seen.  The  men,  failing  to  find  the  object  of 
their  search,  returned  to  the  Mayor,  who  accompanied 
them  back  to  the  house,  and  in  his  desire  to  please 
the  "  covetous  priest,"  he  renewed  the  search  in  person 
for  the  old  linings,  breaking  open  two  locks,  and 
ordering  the  sergeants  to  carry  away  goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  £6,  the  demand  being  under  £1. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  events  by  which  we  may  judge 
who  our  forefathers  were,  and  of  what  stuff  they  were 
made.  Long  may  their  memories  live,  and  may  their 
successors  of  the  present  day  prove  their  faith,  their 
walk,  and  their  prosperity  in  no  way  inferior  to  what 
it  was  in  the  beginning ! 

R.  T.  Fox. 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE. 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  AN  AMERICAN  CUSTOM  OF  STREWING  FLOWERS 
ON  THE  GRAVES  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Weary  and  sad  of  heart 
Beside  my  lonely  hearth  I  sit  to-day ; 
The  shadows  of  the  past  are  on  my  soul, 

Heavy  and  cold  and  grey. 

And  other  homes  are  glad 

With  mirth  and  song  and  shout  of  childish  glee ; — 
I  grudge  them  not  the  blessed  Christmas  joy 

That  Cometh  not  to  me. 

My  sun  has  risen — and  set ! 

Their  heavens  are  bright,  in  noontide's  radiant  glow ; 
Tlieir  treasures  gather  round  the  blazing  hearth, 

And  mine — ^beneath  the  snow. 

No  Christmas  gift  had  I, 
Only  the  flowers  I  tended  with  such  care. 
And  yet  1  could  be  almost  glad  to-night. 

Because  I  laid  them  there. 

My  graves  are  fair  to-night. 
The  pure  white  lilies  and  the  roses  sweet ; 
How  could  I  bear  across  the  churchyard's  gloom 

A  Christmas  gift  more  meet  ? 

My  graves  are  fair  to-night 

With  lovelier  garments  than  the  shrouding  snow, 

It  is  not  much,  and  yet  I  love  to  think 

My  hands  have  made  them  so. 
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Was  it  the  wUd  night-wind, 
Like  angry  child  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 
Was  it  some  whisper  from  the  Spirit-land, 

The  region  of  the  blest  ? 

Was  it  a  voice  that  spoke. 
Earnest  and  deep  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Thrilling  to  life  a  joy  I  thought  had  slept 

For  ever  evermore ! 

"  Oh,  Best-beloved,"  it  said, 

"  The  flowers  are  fair  above  our  graves  to-night, 

And  fairer  still  the  living  lamp  of  love. 

Thy  heart  doth  keep  alight. 

"One  in  the  deathless  bonds 
Of  souls  which  Christ  hath  sealed  as  His  own, 
One,  in  thy  service  on  this  sin-stained  earth, 

And  ours — before  the  Throne, 

"  But  we  have  come  to-night. 

Come  from  the  radiance  of  thy  home  and  ours. 

To  tell  thee  of  the  graves  it  is  not  given 

Our  hands  to  deck  with  flowers. 

"  To  tell  of  souls  that  lie 
Fettered  and  bound  beneath  the  chain  of  sin ; 
Of  blinded  eyes,  to  which  perchance  through  thee, 

God's  light  may  enter  in. 

"  To  tell  of  lonely  homes. 

Where  little  children  lay  them  down  to  die, 

And  weary  women  sink  beneath  the  load, 

With  none  to  hear  their  cry. 

.     *'  Oh,  Best-beloved,"  it  said, 

"  The  flowers  lie  fair  upon  those  graves  of  ours, 
.  But  there  are  paths  of  Life  around  thy  way, 

Oh,  deck  those  paths  with  flowers. 
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"  Scatter  for  His  dear  sake 
Who  trod  alone  the  road  of  thorns  for  thee, 
That  all  along  the  way  His  Voice  may  speak, 

*  Thou  didst  it  unto  Me.' 

"  Scatter  where  snows  lie  deep, 
Scatter  that  so  where'er  thy  feet  have  trod, 
Flowers  may  spring  up  to  grace  for  evermore 

The  Paradise  of  God." 


Now  from  my  lonely  hearth, 
Lonely  no  more,  since  God  hath  met  me  there, 
I  rise  anew — His  strength  within  my  soul. 

His  blessed  work  to  share. 

Some  trembling  feet  to  guide, 
Some  drooping  souls  to  point  to  joys  above. 
Some  lonely  paths  to  strew  with  living  flowers 

Of  Peace,  and  Hope,  and  Love. 

Ah !  and  those  graves  of  mine  I 
Henceforth,  dear  Lord,  I  leave  them  unto  Thee, 
Enough  that  Thou  wilt  watch  beside  Thine  own. 

Enough  for  them  and  me. 

Fanny  Harris. 
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THE  DISTANT  PE0SPECT8  OF  THE  PEACE  PARTY. 

There  are  doubtless  still  to  be  found  persons  in 
whose  opinion  the  symbol  0  would  fully  express,  down 
to  every  detail,  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  purports 
to  give  the  prospects  of  the  Peace  Party ;  who  would 
regard  as  the  fanaticism  of  an  unpractical  parson  the 
statement  recently  made  in  the  University  Church 
that  Christianity  had  put  down  slavery,  and  was  on 
its  way  to  put  down  war.  But  we  will  not  now  dwell 
on  the  power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  nor  of  the  spirit 
of  a  more  merciful  humanity,  which  for  our  immediate 
purpose  is  equivalent  thereto.  We  will  not  forget 
that  that  is  the  great  force  behind ;  as  the  nobleman 
does  not  forget  the  mines  and  the  factories  which  earn 
him  his  income,  though  he  does  not  in  polite  society 
talk  much  about  them. 

If  the  pessimists  be  right,  if  it  be  true  that  war  will 
exist  so  long  as  the  human  race,  as  we  know  it,  exists, 
then  can  we  withstand  the  thought  that  the  develop- 
ment of  man  will  be  an  unfinished  and  imperfect 
affair  ?  there  will  be  no  finality  about  human  history, 
it  will  lead  to  nothing,  will  finish  off  in  a  jagged  end; 
there  will  be  no  crowning  race,  for  those  that  eye  to 
eye  shall  look  on  knowledge  will  surely  be  engaged  in 
nobler  contests  than  how  best  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  most  effective  destruction  of  physical  life.  On 
this  hypothesis  of  theirs,  civilisation  will  be  like  a 
noble  and  elaborate  mansion,  built  originally,  it  is 
true,  from  the  rough  earth  and  rock,  but  decked  out  in 
all  loveliness,  with  all  fair  art,  commodious,  and  giving 
to  the  dwellers  therein  wide  inspiring  views  on  out- 
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ward  Nature  and  the  Universe,  but  withal  the  work  of 
so  careless  or  ignorant  an  architect,  that  after  e very- 
great  storm  of  rain,  the  basements  are  filled  with  foul- 
ness, and  at  no  time,  wet  or  dry,  are  the  dwellers 
wholly  free  from  the  consciousness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  unhealthy  miasma.  All  would  be  **  as  if 
some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world,  but  had  not 
power  to  shape  it  to  his  will." 

It  may  not  be  for  the  western  races  of  Europe 
to  accomplish  this  great  amelioration.  There  are 
stationary  races  in  the  world,  and  we  may  reach  a 
point  further  than  which  we  have  it  not  in  us  to  go. 
But  stationary  races  are  merely  awaiting  extinction. 
And  woe  unto  us,  therefore,  if  we  cannot  put  an  end 
to  warfare  amongst  ourselves.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  not  lead  to  our  survival. 

This  is  a  statement  which  will  not  be  accepted  as 
obvious.  That  an  unwarlike  race  should  supplant  a 
race  of  warriors  is  not  what  would  be  deduced  from  the 
first  glance  at  history,  particularly  from  ancient  history. 
We  doubtless  possess  England  entirely  because  our  fore- 
fathers were  better  fighters  than  the  aborigines,  and  all 
the  history  of  early  peoples  dins  again  and  again  into 
our  ears  the  truth  that  the  battle  is  to  the  physically 
strong.  We  had  better  frankly  and  fully  admit  it,  and 
bow  to  nature's  way  as  the  wisest  way ;  for  a  good 
physique  is  necessary  as  a  basis  on  which  to  develop 
more  subtle  qualities,  as  much  to  a  young  nation  as 
to  a  young  man. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  or  to  believe  that 
war  is  always  and  essentially  wrong,  at  all  times  and 
places.  Time  was  for  our  barbarian  ancestors,  and 
time  is  for  many  low  races  on  the  world  now,  when 
to  excel  in  war  is  the  moat  comprehensive  of  virtues ; 
when  if  a  man  be  valorous  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
virtuous  too.  Obedience,  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
self-interest  to  that  of  one's  fellows,  constancy  and 
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perseverance,  discipline,  physical  courage  ;  these  ele- 
mentary virtues  were  probably  taught  first  on  the 
war-path.  He  who  in  early  times,  aided  by  circum- 
stances, was  able  to  induce  the  dwellers  in  the  huts  of 
any  district  to  surrender  their  lazy  independence  and 
submit  to  orders  and  the  toils  of  war  was  incidentally, 
and  in  his  measure,  as  truly  a  moral  reformer  as 
he  who  taught  the  Galatians  what  were  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit. 

But  these  elementary  lessons  in  morals  have  now 
been  learnt  by  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  there  are 
other  less  costly  ways  for  each  member  of  our  highly 
organised  society  to  acquire  them.  We  form  a  more 
susceptible  organism  now,  and  need  more  delicate 
methods.  To  bombard  our  Town  Halls,  our  factories, 
our  churches,  to  devastate  the  fair  fields  and  village 
homes  pf  England  or  France  with  foreign  soldiery  in 
these  days  gives  one  the  same  sense  of  sacrilege  as  to 
take  a  stonemason's  mallet  and  chisel  to  the  rounded 
limbs  of  a  statue  of  Apollo.  But  the  rude  implements 
were  in  place  once.  They  had  to  be  used  to  hew  the 
block  into  something  resembling  human  form. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  argument.  It  is  to  modern 
and  contemporary  events  that  we  must  look  for 
guidance  as  to  what  national  characteristics  are 
nowadays  the  fittest  for  life  as  we  live  it.  The 
battle  is  no  longer  to  the  physically  strong.  Even 
our  warfare,  as  we  may  notice  incidentally,  is  deter- 
mined more  by  brains  than  by  arms  and  legs.  An 
individual  Zulu  is  probably  as  strong  as  an  individual 
redcoat,  and  no  one  pretends  that  in  the  Franco- 
German  or  Kusso-Turkish  wars,  individual  prowess 
had  much  to  do  with  the  result.  But  the  contest  is 
not  done  by  fighting  at  all,  now.  The  man  who  can 
do  the  best  work  and  the  most  of  it,  and  who  can 
wisely  direct  the  labour  of  others,  has  the  work  and 
the  overseership  and  the  rewards  thereof.     He  who 
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can  best  adapt  his  means  to  his  ends  gains  those 
ends ;  he  who  has  the  enterprise  and  energy  to  seize 
new  openings  as  they  arise,  or  to  make  them  for 
himself,  enters  in  and  possesses. 

Diligence,  steadiness,  self-control,  what  a  political 
economist  calls  abstinence,  thrift,  health,  shrewdness, 
and,  including  many  of  these,  a  strong  moral  sense 
and  obedience  thereto,  these  are  the  winning  qualities. 
The  nation  which  can  rear  the  greatest  number  of 
men  possessed  of  these  qualities,  and  can  turn  them 
out  with  some  little  stock-in-trade,  is  the  real  aggressor 
nowadays.  Not  fortresses,  nor  gangs  of  slaves  are 
the  visible  emblems  of  supremacy,  but  the  farmstead, 
the  fenced  field,  the  mill  by  the  stream,  the  line  of 
railway. 

Now  how  does  freedom  from  war  affect  these  ?  It 
increases  the  supply  of  men  in  their  prime,  for  none 
die  on  the  battlefield,  or  lead  unproductive  lives  in 
barracks  ;  and  it  frees  labour  from  the  tax  of  warlike 
establishments.  Sevenpence  halfpenny  out  of  every 
shilling  of  our  taxation  goes  to  pay  for  past  and  future 
wars  ;  it  has  been  calculated  somehow  that  this  means 
354  minutes  daily  added  on  to  the  working  day  of 
the  nation's  workers ;  yet  we  are  not  warlike.  The 
Continental  nations  will  have  far  greater  bills. 

These  sober  virtues,  too,  that  have  just  been  named, 
do  not  thrive  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  armies. 
The  soldier's  life  looks  so  much  more  interesting,  anc? 
it  offers  a  highly  respectable  and  perilously  short  cut 
to  wealth  to  gentlemen  whose  intelligence  and  capital 
would  have  been  better  used  in  subduing  the  earth. 
I  have  always  had  a  notion,  for  which  I  cannot  give  a 
reason,  that  a  sudden  access  of  wealth  for  which  a 
man  or  a  nation  has  not  worked,  is  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good.  There  is  one  other  consideration 
which,  though  now  a  commonplace,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  that  great  attention  to  military  matters 
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leads  to  the  despotism  of  a  military  leader  and  is 
fatal  to  a  healthy  democracy.  The  career  of  the 
first  Napoleon  and  the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  are 
obvious  illustrations.  And  there  is  a  further  stage 
in  the  evil  course,  viz.,  that  of  necessity  such  a  nation 
is  mainly  concerned  with  its  military  efiicicncy,  so 
that  home  reforms  and  industrial  development  are 
neglected,  and  thence  follow  more  than  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Having  then  concluded  that 
evolution  will  ultimately  make  for  peace,  we  face  the 
question  whether  the  present  European  races  will  solve 
the  problem. 

Here  again  we  may  reasonably  take  the  inore 
hopeful  view.  To  any  one  outside  this  planet  the 
abolition  of  co-operative  slaughter  would  probably 
not  seem  such  an  enormous  step  as  it  does  to  us  who 
are  under  the  shadow  of  it.  It  is  but  the  last  triumph 
of  that  tendency  which  has  substituted  law  for  violence, 
first  between  hut  and  hut,  then  between  village  and 
village,  has  united  villages  into  a  tribe,  and  introduced 
the  state  of  things  that  Caesar  found  among  the 
Germans.  "  Kobberies,"  he  says,  "  beyond  the  bounds 
of  each  community  have  no  infamy,  but  are  com- 
mended as  a  means  of  exercising  youth  and  diminish- 
ing sloth  ; "  and  finally  has  within  what  we  call  historic 
times,  fused  tribes  in  Europe  into  some  half  dozen 
great  states. 

But  let  us  not  be  led  away  here  too  hastily  by  a 
fair  seeming  analogy.  It  was  pressure  from  without 
that  made  it  necessary  for  kinsmen,  and  after  that  for 
supposed  kinsmen  in  neighbouring  villages,  to  stand 
back  to  back  and  defend  hearth  and  hunting  ground. 
And  it  is  the  old  principle  of  union  being  strength 
which  has  given  the  advantage  to  large  states  and 
caused  them  to  grow  larger,  till  now  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Empress  Mother  of  China  rule  between  them 
half  the  human  race ;  and  the  United  States  and  the 
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Empire  of  Russia  between  them  practically  gird  the 
land  of  the  globe.  This  need  for  self-defence  against 
an  outsider,  which,  to  take  two  instances,  would  bring 
about  South  African  Confederation  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  is  at  this  moment  bringing  about  Australian 
Confederation,  cannot  be  easily  imagined  acting  on  the 
civilised  world  collectively.  No  vaster  Turk  or  Saracen 
seems  ever  likely  to  menace  again  the  confines  of  civi- 
lisation. Furthermore,  the  principle  of  nationality  is 
growing  each  century  more  pronounced  in  Europe, 
and  states  and  nations  are  becoming  more  nearly  con- 
termiuous  than  ever  before. 

So  v\^e  have  no  reason  to  expQct  that  a  united  state 
will  ever  arise,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  sort  of  thing  if  it  did.  Having  to  vote  along 
with  miserable  Frenchmen  and  bovine  Russians  is  not 
an  Englishman's  notion  at  all.  Even,  we  fancy,  our 
brother,  the  American,  would  be  better  just  at  a 
different  polling-booth.  But  it  is  not  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  states  primarily  that  we  are  inquiring.  We 
are  tracing  the  widening  of  the  limits  between  which 
war  cannot  exist;  within  which  law  has  supplanted 
violence.  And  the  lack  of  an  outside  enemy  is  no 
hindrance  here.  Law  grew  as  it  was  wanted,  as  men 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  unregulated  force.  Now  our 
perceptions  on  these  points  are  much  quicker  than  of 
old.  We  can  track  events  to  results  far  more  remote 
even  than  our  grandfathers  could.  There  is  no  slow- 
ness in  perceiving  how  a  war  between  France  and 
China  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  will  affect  our 
interests.  So  we  have  one  reason  w^hy  it  should  be 
easier  to  involve  the  great  states  in  international  law 
than  to  join  tribes  under  a  nation's  law.  It  is  always 
thus ;  progress  moves  with  an  ever  increasing  accele- 
ration. There  are,  however,  three  special  considera- 
tions which  are  within  our  ken,  and  which  will 
materially  aid  the  above  general  tendency. 
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One  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  English. 
We  may  legitimately  look  forward  to  filling  a  more 
and  more  prominent  place  in  the  future.  As  in 
Biology,  one  species  of  a  genus  generally'  leaves  many 
descendant  species,  while  its  brothers  die  out,  so  the 
events  of  the  last  two  centuries  seem  to  show  that 
Englishmen  and  English  ideas  are  to  be  dominant  in 
the  future.  We  can  aSbrd  to  ignore,  or  leave  to  our 
Foreign  Office,  the  operations  of  Frenchmen  in  the 
Congo  Valley,  in  Egypt,  in  Madagascar,  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  These  lands  will  be  Anglicised  by  tendencies 
mightier  than  admirals.  And  we  English  are  now, 
and  are  more  and  more,  a  serious,  steady-going,  work- 
ing, peaceful  people,  who  hate  war  as  an  interruption 
to  honest  men's  business.  If  all  Europe  were  English, 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  secure,  and  in  a  few 
hundred  years  the  balance  of  nations  will  be  much  as 
if  all  Europe  were  English  now. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  beneficent  causes  are 
allied.  Anyone  who  read  of  the  International  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  Paris  the  other  day,  and  noted  with 
a  seeing  eye  the  welcome  which  the  French  artisans 
gave  to  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  his  workmen  colleagues, 
beheld  in  its  early  stages  a  community  deeper  than 
international  differences  between  toilers  at  a  common 
toil.  A  prodigy  surely,  calculated  to  make  Lord  Pal- 
merston  turn  in  his  grave,  to  see  English  operatives 
combining  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  opera- 
tives against  their  masters  in  common.  Thoroughly 
mean  and  unpatriotic  it  will  seem  to  that  class  of  men 
who  worship  property  as  their  own  private  god,  and 
kindly  commend  national  feeling  as  a  duty  for  their 
workmen.  But  a  vaster  unity  was  being  created 
when  those  men  bound  themselves  mutually  not  to 
come  over  into  each  other's  countries  to  the  help  of 
each  other's  employers  against  native  hands  on  strike. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  same  feeling  which  makes 
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the  Socialist  revolutionists  European — not  German, 
Russian,  or  French — in  their  aims.  The  "Revolution'* 
in  Europe  is  one.  This  sympathy  between  the  masses 
is  not  to  be  ignored  by  him  who  would  understand 
the  politics  of  the  future,  which,  happily,  promise  to 
be  democratic.  Happily,  because  in  spite  of  a  some- 
what prevalent  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  trust  peace  to  the  people,  who  have  all 
to  lose,  rather  than  to  kings,  statesmen,  grand  dukes, 
and  generals,  who  have  all  to  gain  by  war. 

The  third  and  most  efficient  cause  making  for  peace 
is  the  rapidly-growing  Liliputian  skein  of  connections 
and  mutual  acquaintanceships  which  the  development 
of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  communications 
have  woven  and  will  weave  about  the  nations.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  most  important  fact  in  this  essay. 
Its  results  have  been  worked  out  to  their  conclusion  in 
a  short  and  interesting  book  on  International  Reform, 
by  Frederic  Seebohm.  The  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
practise  still  the  old  blood  vengeance ;  the  Arabian 
town  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  it  inconve- 
nient to  meet  an  assassin  round  every  street  corner, 
have  a  system  of  money  compensation.  Neighbour- 
hood and  community  of  interest  have  led  law  to  sup- 
plant violence.  So  the  more  intimate  the  bonds,  the 
more  numerous  and  important  the  private  arrange- 
ments which  would  be  broken  through,  and  the  under- 
takings which  would  be  stopped,  the  less  inclined  will 
the  nations  be  for  war.  "The  ships  that  travel 
between  this  land  and  that  are  like  the  shuttle  of  the 
loom,  that  is  weaving  a  web  of  concord  between  the 
nations."*  So  that  there  seems  good  gi'ound  for  hoping 
that  this  civilisation  of  ours,  ere  it  die,  will  have  slain 
slaughter. 

The  mannejr  in  which  we  hope  it  may  come  about 

Mr.  Gladstone. 
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is  matter  of  controversy.  Twelve  years  ago,  Professor 
Seeley  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Peace  Society,  which 
has  probably  not  met  the  eyes  of  most  of  us,  wherein 
he  laid  down  the  conditions  for  the  abolition  of  war 
in  Europe.  I  will  try  to  give,  by  extracts,  the  gist  of 
his  idea.  "  First,  that  the  international  system  wanted 
is  something  essentially  different  from,  and  cannot  be 
developed  out  of,  the  already  existing  system  by  which 
European  affairs  are  settled  in  congresses  of  the  great 

powers What  should  we  think  of  a  judicial 

bench,  every  member  of  which  was  closely  connected  by 
interest  with  the  litigants,  and  on  which  in  the  most 
important  cases  the  litigants  themselves  invariably 
sat  ?  In  short,  an  ambassador  cannot  possibly  be  at 
the  same  time  a  judge,  and  a  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries cannot  possibly  be  a  law  court.  There  ought 
to  be  no  representation  of  interests  on  a  judicial  bench. 
You  have  a  good  court,  not  where  both  parties  are 
represented,  but  where  neither  are.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the 
system  wanted  necessarily  involves  a  federation  of  all 
the  powers  that  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it.  .  .  . 
Because  law  courts  thrive  under  the  shelter  of  the  State 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  law  court,  as  it  were,  in  the 
open  air,  a  law  court  unconnected  with  any  executive 
and  with  any  legislative  power.  I  do  not  assert  that 
such  a  court  can  never  be  established  simply  because 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  example  of  it,  but  I  point  out 
that  no  presumption  of  its  success  can  be  drawn  from 
the  success  of  existing  courts,  since  those  courts  have 
succeeded  under  widely  different  conditions.  Because 
apples  are  easily  and  abundantly  produced  upon  trees, 
you  cannot  presume,  at  least  you  cannot  count  con- 
fidently, upon  producing  them  without  trees.  A  judge 
cannot  exist  in  isolation,  but  stands  necessarily  con- 
nected with  other  powers,  a  nominating  power,  a 
regulating  power,  and  an  enforcing  power.  But  where 
all  these  powers  meet,  a  power  of  nominating  officers. 
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a  regulating  or  legislative  power,  a  judicial  power,  and 
a  power  of  executing  sentences,  there  you  have  a 
complete  organisation  of  a  State ;  and  thus  it  is 
matter  of  demonstration  that  a  State  is  implied  in  a 
law  court,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  an 
international  law  court  implies  an  international  state. 
A  judicial  assembly  is  inconceivable  without  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  some  kind,  however  limited  in  com- 
petence, however  rarely  summoned,  is  inconceivable 
without  officers  of  some  kind  executing  its  sentences. 
....  Thirdly,  in  order  to  be  really  vigorous 
and  effectual  such  a  system  absolutely  requires  a 
federation  of  a  closer  kind,  that  is,  a  federation  not 
after  the  model  of  the  late  German  Bund,  but  after 
the  model  of  the  United  States,  a  federation  with  a 
complete  apparatus  of  powers,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  and  raised  above  all  dependence  upon 
State  Governments." 

He  states  that  all  federations  which  have  been  loose 
have  failed,  e.g.y  the  Amphictyonic  League,  the  Holy 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  first  American  Confederation 
of  1776;  and  that  the  essential  condition  of  success 
is  a  close  federation,  like  the  present  American  Union, 
dating  from  1 789.  ''  All  federations  are  mockeries  that 
are  mere  understandings  between  governments.  I 
infer  that  we  shall  never  abolish  war  in  Europe  unless 
we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  take  up  a  completely  new 
citizenship.  We  must  cease  to  be  mere  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  must  begin  to  take  as  much 
pride  in  calling  ourselves  Europeans.  Europe  must 
have  a  constitution  as  well  as  the  States  that  compose 
it.  There  must  be  a  European  legislature  and  executive 
as  strong  and  as  important  as  those  that  meet  and  act 
at  Washington.  Nor  will  all  this  succeed  unless  the 
discrepancies  of  language,  race,  culture  and  religion 
can  be  so  far  overcome,  that  by  slow  degrees  the 
members  of  the  new  State  may  come  to  value  their 
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new  citizenship  as  much  and  at  last  more  than  their 
old,  so  that  when  any  great  trial  comes  when  State 
membership  draws  one  away  and  federal  membership 
another,  they  may,  as  the  Americans  did  in  their  trial, 

prefer  the  Union  to  the  State Fourthly, 

the  power  of  levying  troops  must  be  assigned  to 
the  federation  only,  be  absolutely  denied  to  the 
individual  states."  The  Professor  does  not  shrink 
from  stating  in  its  unadorned  vastness  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem.  *'If  it  is  a  masterpiece  to  have 
solved  even  this  problem,  what  would  it  be  to  yoke 
together  indissolubly  so  many  rival  races  and  rival 
States  and  rival  religions,  the  Englishman  and 
Frenchman,  the  German  and  the  Sclave,  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  ?  What  would  it  be  to  find  a 
federal  name  which  should  fall  like  a  covering 
upon  so  many  secular  discords^  and  hide  at  once 
so  many  inveterate  wounds  ?  to  reconcile  in  one  act 
all  the  most  rooted  antipathies ;  to  unite  in  common 
political  action  subjects  of  a  Czar,  of  a  Kaiser,  of  a 
Constitutional  Queen,  and  of  a  Swiss  Eepublic ;  to 
accustom  to  familiar  intercourse  those  whom  difference 
of  speech  has  so  long  made  barbarians  to  each  other  ? 
Nations  that  were  united  have  before  now  been 
sundered  by  differences  of  religion  ;  it  has  been  hard 
to  hold  together  nations  that  were  in  different  stages 
of  development;  bitter  jealousies  have  sprung  out  of 
different  economical  conditions  ;  rival  languages  have 
caused  the  greatest  embarrassments  to  Governments  ; 
and  the  Federation  of  Europe  is  a  work  which  must 
be  accomplished,  and  when  accomplished  maintained, 
in  spite  not  of  one  of  these  obstacles,  but  of  all  of 
them  together."  But  he  defends  himself  from  the 
charge  of  fanaticism  by  saying  that  great  as  is  the 
mass  to  be  moved,  the  force  which  we  can  apply  is 
equally  vast.  "  It  is  but  to  spread  a  new  conviction 
over  Europe.     Such  a  thing  hag  been  done.     And  it 
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depends  surely  in  a  great  degree  upon  human  zeal 
and  energy  Low  near  that  time  is.  It  may  be  a  long 
voyage  that  has  to  be  made,  but  it  is  a  voyage  with 
wind  and  tide,  the  steady  wind  and  irresistible  tide 

of   manifest    destiny For   an  unprecedented 

movement  you  can  surely  furnish  unprecedented 
motives.  The  evil  you  attack  is  no  doubtful  one,  no 
partial  one,  no  small  one.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
evils  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  remedied  ;  it  attacks 
all  classes  of  society  and  all  ages ;  it  attacks  them 
with  no  insidious  weapons  and  under  no  disguise,  but 
with  open  massacre,  starvation,  and  ruin.  It  calls 
the  more  urgently  for  national  antipathy.  Had  ever 
popular  orators  a  better  subject  for  their  speeches? 
What  was  Catholic  emancipation  ?  what  were  Com 
Laws  ?  nay,  what  was  the  Slave  Trade  compared  with 
this  ?  Would  it  be  hard  to  excite  a  European  move- 
ment against  a  mischief  from  which  no  one  is  safe, 
which  threatens  every  man's  life,  and  every  man's 
children's  lives,  and  which  brings  in  its  train,  not  only 
death,  but  a  host  of  other  evils,  some  of  them  perhaps 
worse  than  death.'' 

"  There  is  just  one  question  in  which  politics  and 
religion  absolutely  merge,  and  are  confounded.  Keli- 
gious  feelings  and  political  feelings  are  equally  out- 
raged by  war.  War  tramples  on  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as 
mercilessly  as  it  crushes  the  physical  happiness  of 
individuals.  And  on  this  matter  there  are  no  sectarian 
divisions  among  Christians.  One  sect  of  Christians 
may  denounce  war  more  energetically  than  another ; 
some  sects  may  pronounce  it  justifiable  and  others 
unjustifiable  for  Christians  to  engage  in  it;  but  all 
alike  regard  war  as  an  evil,  all  alike  regard  it  as 
among  the  greatest  of  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Faith 
to  exterminate  war  out  of  the  world." 

"Might you  not  also  enlist  in  your  cause  the  aggrieved 
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races  of  Europe  ?  All  the  grievances  of  races  spring 
out  of  war,  are  perpetuated  by  it,  and  would  perish 
with  it.  In  the  American  Union  not  only  does  one 
State  not  wage  war  with  another,  but  no  State  holds 
a  neighbour  State  in  unjust  dependence.  There  is  no 
Poland  in  the  Union,  no  Alsace  and  Lorraine."  The 
whole  thing,  he  says,  is  done  if  once  people  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  practicable.  "  If  it  were  once  shown 
to  be  possible  to  decide  international  disputes  by  law, 
what  argument  would  remain  for  war  ?  and  who  would 
be  so  insane  as  to  utter  a  word  in  excuse  of  it  ?  You 
will  see  all  the  indifference  you  complain  of  pass  away 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  You  would  find  no  more 
occasion  for  declamation  on  the  horrors  of  war,  for 
computing  the  number  of  lives  lost,  the  number  of 
orphans  made,  the  number  of  pipes  of  blood  shed,  the 
ruin  of  property,  the  retarding  of  progress,  the  pro- 
longing of  political  servitude,  and  all  the  other  con- 
sequences of  this  great  plague  of  society.  You  would 
soon  discover  that  the  apathy  you  attribute  to  callous- 
ness was  merely  due  to  hopelessness ;  that  it  was 
dissipated  like  a  mist  at  the  first  gleam  of  rational 
hope.  Instead  of  meeting  with  no  response,  you  would 
soon  be  astonished  at  the  depth  and  unanimity  of 
sympathy  you  would  excite.  You  would  find  that 
if  the  work  you  had  undertaken  be  greater  than 
was  ever  undertaken  before,  there  was  at  hand  to 
help  you  a  power  far  greater  than  ever  politician 
wielded." 

"  If  an  opinion  rising  in  the  people,  and  slowly 
gathering  strength  under  the  influence  of  rational 
argument  from  practical  men,  was  able  to  force  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro,  and  free  trade  from  cold 
and  reluctant  legislatures,  be  sure  that  the  agitation 
then  roused  was  an  unformidable  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  compared  with  that  which  would 
convulse  Europe,  and  overawe  governments^  and  make 
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light  of  all  the  world-old  traditions  of  military  mon- 
archies, if  once  men  caught  sight  of  the  truth  that 
war  is  not  merely  a  terrible  thing,  or  a  wasteful  thing, 
or  an  uncivilised  thing — all  this  they  have  long  known 
— but  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  abolishable  thing. 
The  war  giant,  whom  now  we  keep  as  we  keep  the 
hangman,  and  regard  as  a  detestable  but  necessary 
drudge,  with  what  triumphant  joy  would  the  libe- 
rated populace  turn  on  him.  He  would  be  *  slain 
in  puny  battle,  by  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 
stones.' " 

Now  it  is  not  proposed  to  commit  the  audacity  of 
setting  up  a  scheme  from  the  brain  of  one  of  the  few 
men  of  genius  in  Cambridge,  merely  that  an  insignifi- 
cant undergraduate  may  amuse  himself  by  knocking 
it  down.  It  has  nevertheless  appeared  to  me  that  the 
scheme,  even  if  true,  is  not  very  useful  as  it  stands. 
It  shows  us  the  manufactured  article,  but  we  want  to 
know  more  of  the  stages  of  manufacture,  and  this 
paper  will  endeavour  to  show  that  those  stages  will 
be  many  and  not  briefly  passed  through ;  and  further, 
that  we  need  not  expect  nationality  to  pale  out  and 
vanish  before  war  can  cease. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  seems  no 
tendency  to  annihilate  national  feeling,  and  no  desire 
for  it  if  it  were  possible.  And  the  argument  derived 
from  the  success  of  the  close  bond  among  our  kin  of 
the  United  States  seems  no  argument  that  such  a  bond 
would  succeed  here.  It  works  well  there  because  the 
nation  is  really  one,  though  locally  remote.  A  truer 
view  is  to  regard  the  Union  as  one  State,  which  from 
its  territorial  extent  must,  and  from  the  enlightenment 
of  its  people  can,  allow  a  liberal  measure  of  local 
government.  They  have  one  nationality,  one  language, 
one  set  of  past  institutions,  one  common  history. 
Europe  has  the  opposite  of  all  these.  To  use  Professor 
Seeley's  illustration  : — Because  apples  are  a  success  on 
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trees  we  cannot  say  they  will  be  produced  without 
trees. 

So,  falling  back  upon  experience,  we  will  try  in  a 
concluding  number  to  gain  some  light  on  the  question 
by  finding  out  how  went  the  corresponding  problem 
between  individuals  in  the  early  days  of  law. 

John  Wm.  Graham. 
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CHRISTOPHER   STORY. 

"It  is  the  faith  that  continually  closes  its  eyes  to  the  weakness 
of  the  creature,  and  finds  ite  joy  in  the  suflBciency  of  an  Almighty 
Saviour,  that  makes  the  soul  strong  and  glad/' — A.  Murray. 

A  VILLAGE  inn  or  public-house  in  Cumberland,  some 
six  miles  from  the  Scottish  border,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Christopher  Story  in  the  year  1648.  This  inn  was 
kept  by  his  parents,  and  as  little  Christopher  was  the 
only  one  of  their  children  who  lived  to  grow  up,  they 
took  pains  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  their 
surroundings  would  allow.  The  father  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  of  Edenhall,  who 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  county  families,  and 
had  often  hazarded  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  Royalisc 
cause  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  consequence 
of  this,  when  Charles  II.  became  king.  Sir  Philip  was 
appointed  to  important  ofl&ces,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
rewarded  his  former  servant. 

Young  Christopher  sometimes  accompanied  his  father 
to  Edenhall ;  indeed  Sir  Philip  bade  the  elder  Story 
send  his  boy  there  often,  in  order  that  he  might  learn 
"  breeding  and  good  manners."  He  also  promised  that 
if  the  lad's  education  were  well  begun,  he  would  send 
him  to  the  University  with  his  own  son,  and  would  bear 
his  expenses  whilst  there.  So  Christopher  attended 
school  regularly,  until  the  time  came  when  he  expected 
to  go  to  College  with  young  Musgrave.  But  when  the 
crisis  came,  the  mother  would  not  hear  of  parting  with 
her  boy,  saying  that  if  the  plan  were  carried  out,  it 
would  be  a  doubtful  matter  whether  he  would  ever 
come  back  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  by-and-by  he 
might  even  sell  the  land. 
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The  home  of  his  early  manhood,  on  the  wild  Scottish 
border,  was  in  the  midst  of  evil ;  "  theft,  robbery, 
bloodshed,  with  many  other  crying  sins,"  so  abounded, 
he  says,  ^*that  hell,  in  that  sense,  had  opened  her 
mouth."  But  even  in  his  childhood  the  boy  had  felt, 
to  quote  his  own  phrase,  "  there  was  that  near  and 
with ''  him  which  led  him  to  read  the  Bible,  and  seek 
after  God ;  and  although  not  acknowledging  Him  in 
all  His  ways,  the  Lord's  watchful  eye  was  over  him. 
As  he  grew  a  little  older,  he  says  that  he  '*  was  drawn 
forth  after  the  vain  pastimes  which  are  in  the  world, 
as  vain  shooting  with  guns  and  bows."  But  it  would 
seem  that  card-playing,  at  which  he  was  very  skilful, 
formed  his  chief  temptation.  He  knew  of  no  one  who 
thought  gaming  wrong,  and  yet  he  was  sure  the  Lord 
would  have  him  give  it  up.  For  awhile  he  tried  to 
stifle  "  the  still  small  voice,"  and  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  only  change  ho  had  need  to  make  wa^  to 
abandon  his  favourite  recreation  on  First-day  evenings, 
a  decision  which  only  brought  him  temporary  ease. 

When  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  parents 
were  desirous  that  he  should  marry  a  young  woman 
from  a  very  respectable  family.  He  saw  the  great 
need  of  having  God's  guidance  in  this  matter,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  the  night  his  earnest  prayers  went  up 
"  that  if  it  were  for  our  good  it  might  come  to  pass, 
and  if  not,  it  might  not  be  so."  The  guidance  he 
sought  for  was  given,  and  the  union  was  blessed  of 
the  Lord.  He  had  little  inclination  now  for  unsteady 
companions,  and  his  good  wife,  Bridget  Story,  more 
than  fifty  years  later,  records  that  he  was  religiously 
inclined  from  his  youth. 

After  a  while,  the  neighbourhood  was  visited  by 
a  fever,  which  caused  the  death  of  many  ;  and  ere  long 
Bridget  Story  was  laid  low  with  it.  In  this  time  of 
trial  Christopher  Story  was  persuaded  to  consult  a 
blind  woman,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  do  wonders, 
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and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  coming  events.  When 
he  bade  her  tell  him  whether  he  would  have  the  fever, 
she  answered  "No/'  and  having  grown  up  amidst 
country  superstitions  he  was  foolish  enough  to  believe 
her,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  he  should  escape  the 
disease.  But  it  was  not  so,  and  when  overtaken  by 
illness  his  sorrow  was  great.  He  was  distressed  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  sins,  and  of  the  faithlessness  which 
had  led  him  to  rest  on  the  word  of  one  who  pretended 
to  have  the  gift  of  foreknowledge  instead  of  putting 
his  trust  in  God, 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  mother  tried  to  comfort  him 
by  comparing  his  life  with  that  of  others.  In  an 
agony  of  soul  he  besought  God  to  spare  his  life  for  a 
little  while,  and  remembering  the  declaration  that 
"the  eflfectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much,"  he  asked  that  the  clergyman  might  be 
sent  for.  He  came,  but  did  not  pray,  because  he  had 
not  brought  a  prayer-book  with  him.  But  when  man 
failed  God  did  not.  Like  many  another  sorrow- 
stricken  soul  Christopher  Story  was  to  learn  ere  long 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  He  delivereth  the  afflicted 
[margin]  in  his  affliction,  and  openeth  their  ears  in 
oppression.  Even  so  would  He  have  removed  thee 
out  of  the  strait  into  a  broad  place  where  there  is  no 
straitness." 

"  I  am  lost — but  such  Thou  seekest: 
Bound — but  Thou  canst  me  free : 
Dead — but  Thou  art  Eesurrectiou : 
Doomed — but  Thou  has  died  for  me. 

•  •  •  *  .  • 

"  I  have  sinned  !  but  lo,  Thy  mercy 
Still  out-measures  all  my  sin ; 
Higher  than  its  height,  and  deeper 
Than  its  hidden  depths  within." 

Health  was  restored  to  him,  and  daybreak  was  not  far 
off.     He  prayed  often  in  secret  places  ;   yet  at  first 
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but  little  answer  seemed  to  come,  and  he  grew  weary. 
Then  he  recollected  how  careless  he  had  been  in  church, 
and  resolved  that  now  he  would  go  there  with  the 
first,  and  would  listen  attentively  to  every  word  that 
fell  from  the  preacher's  lips.  Nevertheless  the  deep 
need  of  his  soul  was  not  met ;  ''  they  could  not  tell 
what  sin  was,"  he  says,  "  and  what  would  be  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  and  what  the  reward  of  the 
wicked  ;  but  how  to  come  out  of  sin,  which  was  the 
thing  I  wanted  to  know,  here  they  left  me  at  a  loss/' 
One  First-day  when  he  reached  the  church  he  was 
told  that  a  Friend  was  holding  a  meeting  at  Lang- 
town,  some  three  miles  of.  So  strongly  did  he  desire 
to  go  to  it  that,  late  though  the  hour  was,  he  at  once 
hastened  thither.  When  he  entered  the  room,  the 
Friend  was  preaching,  and  Christopher  Story,  although 
not  much  helped  by  the  sermon  at  the  time,  longed 
for  some  quiet  conversation  with  him,  and  for  this 
reason  followed  him  to  the  inn.  He  found  no  oppor- 
tunity, however,  for  an  interview  with  the  minister. 
Yet  what  he  had  heard  wrought  like  leaven  in  his  soul, 
and  led  him  to  a  deeper  searching  of  the  Scriptures. 

Not  long  afterwards  another  meeting  of  Friends  was 
held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Eobert  Barclay,  the 
gifted  author  of  the  '*  Apologia,"  was  present.  Christo- 
pher Story  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  ministry, 
and  his  heart  silently  responded  to  the  truths  he  heard. 
The  words  which  struck  him  most  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :    "  If  a  man  could  begin  at  Genesis  and 
repeat  all  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of  Revelation,  and 
was  not  led  and  guided  by  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  by 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth,  it  would  avail 
him  nothing.''     Yet  when  the  meeting  ended  Christo- 
pher Story  was  at  first  inclined  to  join  with  a  young 
clergyman  who  came  forward  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  Friends.     But  Eobert  Barclay  saw  that  this 
was  no  time  for  unsheathing  the  sword  of  his  power- 
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ful  logic,  so  he  remounted  his  horse  and  continued  his 
northward  journey.  Some  of  the  other  Friends  entered 
into  the  discussion ;  but  although  Christopher  Story  saw 
plainly  that  the  Friends  were  on  the  right  as  well  as 
the  winning  side  of  the  question,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  own  it ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
never  again  would  he  engage  in  a  public  disputation 
with  Friends.  Yet  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  him, 
for  on  his  return  he  searched  the  Scriptures  heedfuUy, 
Avith  a  real  desire  to  know  the  truth. 

It  was  to  his  perplexity  that  he  heard  that  another 
meeting  was  to  be  held  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  home.  What  was  it  best  to  do  ?  At  last  he  decided 
that  he  would  go  to  it  and  take  his  seat  near  the 
ministers,  and  if  he  liked  what  they  said  would  ask 
them  to  be  his  guests  in  order  to  have  leisurely  con- 
versation with  them.  Meanwhile  the  reading  of  a 
little  book,  written  by  Francis  Howgill,  gave  him  much 
satisfaction,  and  drew  his  heart  towards  Friends.  The 
day  for  the  meeting  having  arrived,  found  Christopher 
Story  in  a  reverent  frame  of  mind,  an  attentive  listener 
to  the  fervent  ministry  of  Thomas  Carleton,  *'  one  of  a 
sweet  countenance,"  who  spoke  of  the  promised  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin.  As  he  gave  earnest  heed 
to  the  preacher,  the  young  man  said  to  himself,  "I 
have  had  that  from  a  child  that  condemned  me  for 
sin,  and  if  this  will  lead  me  out  of  sin  it  is  what  I  have 
long  wanted.''  But  the  idea  of  having  a  visit  from 
the  two  Friends  caused  him  much  agitation,  and  as 
they  drew  near  he  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  from 
trembling,  much  as  he  despised  himself  for  such  weak- 
ness. 

Rumour  at  once  said  that  he  had  turned  Quaker,  and 
was-  entertaining  the  Quaker  preachers ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours, glad  of  some  variety  in  a  long  winter  evening, 
gathered  to  his  house  until  it  was  well-nigh  full. 
Thomas  Carleton  and  his  companion,  Thomas  Lang- 
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horn,  took  advantage  of  this  by  proposing  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  held.  After  it  was  over  Christopher 
Story  and  some  of  his  acquaintance,  one  of  whom  was 
both  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  went  upstairs  to  write 
out  some  questions  they  wished  to  put  to  the  ministers. 
When  they  came  down,  Thomas  Carleton  saw  they 
were  aiming  at  argument,  and  probably  disappointed 
them  by  merely  asking  for  a  Bible,  from  which  he  read 
or  pointed  out  passage  after  passage  by  way  of  reply. 

On  the  following  morning  Christopher  Story  and  his 
friend  Christopher  Taylor  accompanied  the  ministers 
on  their  onward  way,  and  asked  them  many  questions, 
to  which  they  gave  satisfactory  answers  ;  and  Chris- 
topher Story  says  his  heart  was  touched  by  "  a  heavenly 
melodious  song  "  from  Thomas  Langhorn.  But  soon  the 
time  for  parting  came,  and  as  Christopher  Story  and 
his  friend  took  their  homeward  way,  they  said  to  one 
another,  ^'  If  there  be  saints  upon  earth,  those  men  are 
two  of  them.'' 

The  tidings  of  an  opening  for  religious  service  in 
that  district  having  spread.  Friends  were  too  wise  and 
too  watchful  for  the  advancement  of  their  Kedeemer's 
kingdom  to  pass  it  by.  Only  two  or  three  weeks 
later  another  minister  came,  and  a  wonderful  meeting 
was  held  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Christopher 
Taylor,  when  many  were  convinced  of  the  truths  they 
heard.  The  minister  spent  the  night  at  his  house ; 
and  Taylor,  his  wife,  and  his  brother  Andrew  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  Friends.  No  doubt  Christopher 
Story  did  so  about  the  same  time.  ^*  We  were  advised," 
he  says,  *'  to  keep  a  meeting  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
though  there  were  none  to  speak  words ;  so  we  agreed 
to  have  a  meeting  at  my  house  in  the  year  1672.'' 
They  were  but  few  in  number,  as  they  gathered  with 
one  accord  in  this  upper  chamber.  "  When  we  sat 
down  together,"  writes  Christopher  Story,  "  I  may  say 
I  was  hard  beset  to  keep  my  mind  from  running  hither 
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and  thither  after  the  transitory  things  of  this  world  ; 
....  yet  near  the  conclusion  these  vain  thoughts 
vanished.  ....  I  was  wonderfully  comforted  in  my 
spirit,  and  my  inward  man  renewed  in  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  nearness." 

"  But  best  they  learn  whom  Thou  dost  teach, 
A  wisdom  all  uncramp'd  by  rules  ; 
And  silence  may  say  more  than  speech, 

And  more  than  schools."  * 

When  a  minister  visited  them,  the  meeting  was 
usually  held  out  of  doors ;  and  soon  persecution  arose. 
An  informer  named  Gilbert  Atkinson  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  bring  the  Friends  to  ruin.  But  at  the 
sessions  at  Carlisle,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  out  his  cruel  schemes,  he  was  himself  arrested 
for  debt  and  placed  in  prison,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Here  in  his  poverty  and  distress,  during 
the  long  years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  had  frequent 
help  from  Friends.  When  the  persecution  ceased, 
many  more  joined  the  little  company  of  worshippers, 
and  they  were  often  cheered  by  visits  from  ministers, 
whilst  also  having  "glorious  and  heavenly  times," 
when  no  words  were  spoken.  One  of  these,  latter 
occasions  is  thus  described  by  Christopher  Story  : — 

"  Being  met  together  in  the  house  of  Chiistopher  Taylor  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  His  power  and  presence  in  a  wonderful 
manner  overshadowed  us ;  and  there  was  much  brokenness 
and  tenderness  on  the  spirits  of  Friends,  which  spread  over 
the  wliole  meeting,  except  three  or  four.  I  saw  many  in  the 
room  filled  before  the  power  of  the  Lord  reached  me ;  yet  the 
Lord  in  His  free  love  and  mercy  was  pleased  to  give  me  such 
a  share  among  my  brethren,  that  my  heart  is  always  glad 

when  I  remember  that  season  of  God's  love At  other 

times  the  Lord  tried  us  with  want.  Here  in  the  Lord's  time 
we  that  had  been  under  the  shadow  of  death,  to  us  light 
sprang  up,  and  on  this  wise  mouths  were  opened  and  tongues 

*  The  Round  of  Service:  A  Metrical  Liturgy. 
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loosed  to  speak  well  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  raised  up 
planters  and  waterers,  and  made  several  as  useful  instruments 
for  the  carrying  on  His  great  work  in  the  earth." 

"  0  Lord,  wilt  Thou  vouchsafe  to  be  our  Guide  ! 
And  suffer  none  Thy  wandering  sheep  to  lead, 
And  suflFer  none  to  fold  us  and  to  feed 
But  such  as  by  Thy  living  Spirit  stirr'd 
Themselves  have  fed  upon  Thy  living  word ; 
But  chiefly  Thou,  who  for  the  sheep  hast  died, 
Great  Shepherd,  condescend  to  be  our  Guide."  * 

Four  or  five  years  after  becoming  a  Friend,  Christo- 
pher Story  had  it  in  his  heart  to  attend  several  meetings 
in  the  country.  The  first  he  visited  was  that  of  Wigton, 
where  he  says  that  sitting  down  "in  true  silence  "  with 
his  mind  stayed  upon  the  Lord,  some  words  sprang  up 
in  his  heart  with  so  much  power  that  he  had  hard  work 
to  refrain  from  uttering  them.  Nevertheless  he  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  fear  and  hesitation,  and  "  reasoned 
until  the  life  and  power  withdrew.''  Then  came  the 
conviction  that  he  had  quenched  the  Spirit  and  lost 
an  opportunity.  Sorrowful  and  perplexed  he  hoped 
that  in  future  the  Lord  would  not  lay  such  work  upon 
him — 

"  For,"  he  says,  "  to  give  up  to  speak  a  word  in  the 
meetings  was  a  thing  very  weighty  to  me,  and  to  undergo 
the  judgments  as  I  had  done  was  very  heavy.  On  Seventh- 
day  I  went  to  Holm  to  be  at  their  meeting  on  the  First-day, 
and  as  I  went  I  desired  the  Lord  might  not  appear  as  He 
had  done.  When  I  came  the  Lord  withdrew  and  left  me  to 
myself.  ...  I  remained  for  several  weeks  under  great  exer- 
cise of  mind,  .  .  .  and  in  this  time  the  Lord  often  filled 
my  soul  with  life  and  power  and  gave  me  His  Word,  but  I 
through  fear  fell  short  in  publishing  it.  And  ancient,  solid 
Friends  perceived  it,  and  spoke  to  me  to  give  up.  And  at 
last  being  in  a  week-day  meeting  at  John  Ivison's,  in  Jerrish 
Town,  I  was  filled'  to  that  degree  with  life  and  power  that  I 

*  The  Round  of  Service ;  A  Metrical  Liturgy. 
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could  not  contain,  but  spake  forth  the  words  as  they  sprang 
in  me.  •  .  .  And  as  I  gave  np  to  answer  what  the  Lord 
required  of  me  I  had  abundance  of  peace." 

Christopher  Story  was  now  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine.  A  few  months  later  we  find  him  visiting  the 
Friends  who  lived  in  Scotland  as  companion  to  a 
minister  named  Edmund  Winn.  At  Aberdeen  they 
found  that  most  of  the  men  Friends  were  in  prison. 
They  had  a  very  open  reception  as  they  went  from 
place  to  place,  and  Christopher  Story  relates  that 
several  were  convinced  and  "  divers  amongst  them- 
selves livingly  opened  by  way  of  testimony." 

After  spending  the  summer  at  home  Christopher 
Story  was  strongly  inclined  to  visit  George  Fox,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  On  his  way  to  Swathmoor  Hall 
he  attended  some  meetings  in  Westmoreland,  and  in 
the  Yorkshire  dales,  accompanied  by  another  minister. 
In  the  meeting  at  Wensleydale  there  was  much  suscep- 
tibility amongst  Friends,  and  Christopher  Story  spoke 
to  them  of  God's  appearance  to  the  prophet-^not  in 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  rushing  wind,  but  in  the 
still,  small  voice.  Swaledale  was  next  visited,  but, 
although  realising  the  Lord's  presence  and  power  in 
the  meetings,  Christopher  Story  often  found  his  mind 
a  good  deal  burdened  at  other  times.  Much  comfort 
came  to  him  one  day  when  a  Friend  who  was  preaching 
spoke  of  how  then,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  priests  of 
God  might  at  times  go  mourning,  not  because  of  their 
own  sins,  but  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

At  Swathmoor  Hall,  George  and  Margaret  Fox  and 
their  four  charming  daughters  gave  him  a  most  kindly 
welcome,  and  George  Fox  bade  him  keep  to  the  grace 
of  God  and  he  would  grow. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Christopher 
Story  started  for  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  company 
with  John  Banks.  He  describes  it  as  being  a  good 
and  glorious  meeting  to  himself  and  "  many  more  who 
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were  wet  plentifully  with  the  dew  of  heaveD."  Not 
long  afterwards,  whilst  absent  on  religious  service  in 
Scotland,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"Deah  Wife, — My  love  in  that  which  is  unchangeable 
and  unalterable  is  unto  thee  and  ray  dear  children,  with  a 
true  desire  and  breathing  in  my  heart  for  your  preservation 
and  well-being  every  way,  but  especially  in  the  blessed  truth 
of  our  God.  .  .  .  Blessed  and  happy  are  all  they  who  have 
received  the  promise  and  earnest  of  this  inheritance  and 
everlasting  well-being  in  their  own  hearts.  They  have  more 
cause  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  than  they  that  enjoy 
the  increase  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  or  anything  that  is  visible. 
.  .  .  This  I  expressly  write  that  thou  take  no  care  for  me, 
but  let  thy  care  be  to  serve  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
let  Him  have  the  chief  room  there,  that  so  the  Lord  may 
delight  to  abide  with  thee,  and  that  thou,  through  the  daily 
enjoyment  of  His  presence,  mayst  have  cause  to  rejoice,  and 
by  living  experience  to  say,  '  In  His  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.*  .  .  . 
So  with  my  love  once  more  to  thee,  my  father  and  mother, 
and  to  my  children,  and  friends  and  relations,  as  though  I 
named  them  one  by  one,  for  truly  it  would  take  up  a  deal  of 
paper  to  make  mention  of  all  whom  my  love  in  the  truth  is 
dearly  unto,  hoping  that  all  the  honest-hearted  are  sensible 
of  my  love  as  I  am  of  theira  .  .  . 

"  Thy  ever  loving  husband, 

"Christopher  Story." 

In  1682  we  find  him  again  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
dales  in  company  with  Andrew  Taylor,  just  at  a  time 
when  the  Friends  living  in  those  parts  were  sufiering 
much  from  persecution. 

This  information  had  been  given  them  at  the  little 
town  of  Sedbergh,  with  especial  mention  of  Dentdale, 
and  the  ministers  thought  it  would  be  better  to  pass 
by  the  Friends  there  rather  than  add  to  their  bonds. 
But  in  the  night  sleep  fled  from  Christopher  Story, 
and  he  was  impressecl  with  the  belief  that  God  had 
some  work  for  him  to  do  in  the  Meeting  of  Dent. 
The  Friends  at  Sedbergh  told  the  ministers  that  if 
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they  went  there  they  might  expect  imprisonment,  as 
a  warrant  had  been  signed  by  several  magistrates  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  strangers  who  were  found 
preaching  in  Friends'  meetings.  Although  Christopher 
Story  saw  where  the  path  of  duty  lay  for  himself  he 
would  fain  have  had  bis  companion  avoid  the  risk  of 
attending  Dentdale  Meeting,  but  Andrew  Taylor  would 
not  leave  him. 

On  a  First-day  morning  they  went  into  the  dale, 
and  told  the  Friends  who,  from  the  scattered  cottages, 
were  wending  their  way  to  the  little  meeting,  that 
they  had  come  in  love  to  visit  them,  but  were  afraid 
lest  this  should  cause  them  to  be  fined.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  we  are  fined 
already  more  than  we  have  goods  to  pay  with."  It 
was  while  Andrew  Taylor  was  preaching  that  several 
constables  made  their  appearance,  and  bade  him  leave 
the  meeting  and  follow  them.  But  he  knew  he  was 
about  God's  work,  and  gave  but  little  heed  to  them. 
A  Friend  who  was  sitting  near  him  persuaded  them  to 
wait  a  while.  They  did  so  ;  then  grew  impatient,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  their  warrant,  ordered  Andrew 
Taylor  to  go  with  them  at  once.  Some  Friends  then 
promised  that  if  they  would  quietly  leave,  the  preacher 
should  meet  them  at  Dent  Town  on  the  following 
morning.  To  this  they  consented,  most  likely  because 
they  knew  that  a  Friend's  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond;  arfd  this  matter  being  settled,  the  meeting  went 
on  until,  as  Christopher  Story  says,  "  Friends  were 
easy  and  free  to  part,  having  had  a  good  opportunity, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  that  were  there.  Several 
(he  adds)  were  reached  and  tendered,  and  Ann 
Knowles,  a  young  woman,  was  convinced,  and  con- 
tinued an  honest  Friend." 

The  next  morning,  at  Dentdale,  the  constables 
decided  that  it  was  needless  for  more  than  one  of  their 
number  to  escort  Andrew  Taylor  to  the  magistrate. 
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Christopher  Story  was  much  concerned  about  his 
fellow-labourer,  fearing  that  imprisonment  would  be 
his  lot,  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  home  without 
him,  and  bear  to  his  mother,  who  was  not  a  Friend, 
the  tidings  of  what  had  befallen  him. 

All  that  lay  in  his  power  to  save  his  friend  he  did. 
He  reminded  the  constable  that  if  he  merely  brought 
Andrew  Taylor  before  the  magistrate  without  taking 
an  oath  about  the  case,  it  might  be  dismissed ;  whereas 
if  he  took  an  oath  he  would  be  making  himself  '*  an 
informer,"  and  would  probably  have  the  task  set  him 
of  conducting  Andrew  Taylor  to  York.  The  constable 
sqorned  the  idea  of  "  informing,"  and,  leaving  the 
Friends  at  the  Sedbergh  Inn,  he  went  to  tlie  magis- 
trate and  told  him  that  he  had  found  a  stranger  in  the 
meeting,  and  had  brought  him  to  Sedbergh. 

"  Did  he  preach  1     What  said  he  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  well,"  answered  the  constable. 

"  However,"  said  the  magistrate,  ''  you  must  take 
the  oath.*' 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,"  replied  the  constable,  "excuse 
me ;  for  I  will  not  swear." 

The  magistrate  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
after  pondering  the  matter,  bade  him  go  his  way, 
which  he  joyfully  did,  bearing  the  good  news  to  the 
Friends  who  Avere  awaiting  him  at  the  Sedbergh  Inn. 

On  Christopher  Story's  return  home  he  found  that 
a  fine  of  £20  had  been  inflicted  on  him  \)ecause  a 
meeting  was  held  at  his  house.  But  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  with  the  Friends,  and  so  manv  were  added 
to  the  Church  that  private  houses  were  found  to  be 
too  small  for  their  meetings ;  and  the  Friends  resolved 
to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  bought  timber  of  a 
gentleman  named  Dacres  for  that  purpose.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  sessions  the  clergy  and  some  others 
petitioned  the  magistrates  to  forbid  the  erection  of 
such  a  building,  frankly  saying  that  if  the  Friends  put 
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up  a  new  chapel  they  might  as  well  pull  down  the  old 
church. 

Nor  was  the  alarm  a  false  one,  for  though  the  parish 
was  five  miles  in  length  the  congregation  at  the  church 
was  now  so  small  as  sometimes  only  to  number  seven, 
including  the  clergyman  and  clerk.  Indeed  three 
men  who  had  successively  filled  the  office  of  clerk 
became  Friends.  One  of  them  had  told  the  clergyman 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  say  "  Amen "  to 
him  because  he  saw  that  his  life  was  not  what  it 
should  be,  and  had  received  the  reply,  "Then  you 
might  say  Amend!"  The  magistrates  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  new  meeting-house,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Dacres  not  to  supply  the  Friends  with 
the  timber,  and,  justice  of  the  peace  though  he  was, 
he  retained  the  money  which  had  been  paid  in 
advance,  whilst  also  withholding  the  wood.  And  as 
the  news  of  this  prohibition  soon  spread  the  Friends 
found  themselves  unable  to  get  timber  elsewhere. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  goods  of  Friends 
were  often  seized  for  the  payment  of  "Sunday  shil- 
lings," a  fine  inflicted  for  non-attendance  at  the  parish 
church.  Several  Friends  were  indicted  as  Popish 
recusants,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute  them 
for  the  amount  of  £20  a  month ;  but  for  lack  of  an 
informer  this  plan  seems  to  have  failed  until  a  man 
named  James  Appleby  from  Yorkshire  undertook  the 
post.  It  was  he  who,  during  Christopher  Story's 
absence,  went  to  his  house  where  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  gave  information  of  it  to  a  neighbouring  magistrate, 
who  asked  if  Mr.  Story  were  at  home.  "  Yes "  was 
the  unblushing  reply.  On  the  strength  of  this  state- 
ment a  warrant  for  distress  was  issued,  but  the  officers 
were  slow  to  execute  it  whilst  Christopher  Story  was 
away,  and  the  informer  becoming  aware  that  his  per- 
jury was  pretty  widely  known  thought  it  wisest  to  go 
off  for  a  time. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  Appleby  returned 
to  his  work,  and  giving  information  of  another  meeting 
at  Christopher  Story's  house,  he  obtained  a  warrant 
to  distrain  for  fines ;  but  the  constables  were  so  mode- 
rate in  their  distraints  that  Appleby  brought  one  of 
them  before  the  magistrate  to  be  bound  over  for  good 
behaviour.  Next  he  had  a  general  seizure  made  of 
Christopher  Story's  goods  for  a  public  sale,  but 
nobody  would  come  to  buy  them  except  Appleby  and 
the  man  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  they  purchased 
the  articles  at  their  own  rate.  The  two  horses  Appleby 
took  to  a  distant  fair  and  sold  for  half-price ;  the  sheep 
gave  him  more  trouble,  for  many  of  them  were  scat- 
tered about  the  country  by  some  young  people  who 
enjoyed  hindering  him  in  his  dastardly  work. 

The  corn  he  had  seized  he  could  get  no  one  to 
thresh.  But  he  was  not  easily  discouraged,  and  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  informed 
the  magistrate  of  another  meeting  in  which  Christopher 
Story  had  preached,  and  thus  brought  on  him  a  further 
fine  of  £20.  For  the  payment  of  this  the  constables 
took  several  cows  and  drove  them  to  market;  but 
wishing  to  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
cattle,  they  set  a  high  price  on  them,  and  also  asked 
some  men  to  stand  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  tell  the 
story  of  the  unjust  fine  to  those  who  came  to  purchase. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  put  an  end  to  the  informer's 
schemes,  but  Christopher  Story  and  some  other  Friends 
who  were  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  remained  there  until  James 
II.  granted  a  general  release.  "  Yet  I  can  say,''  writes 
Christopher  Story,  '*  all  things  wrought  together  for 
good  to  those  that  loved  God,  for  in  this  time  of  perse- 
cution, which  continued  near  three  years,  we  lost  but 
one  man,  and  several  were  added,  and  many  gathered 
near  to  the  Lord,  and  we  had  glorious  times.  I  may 
say  it  was  a  time  of  love." 
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It  must  have  been  a  new  experience  when  the 
Friends  on  gathering  together  for  worship  found  that 
the  officers,  instead  of  disturbing  them,  were  under 
orders  to  prevent  them  from  being  molested.  And 
now  their  meetings  grew  large ;  a  meeting-house  was 
a  necessity,  so  wood  was  brought  from  Scotland.  A 
building  was  erected  more  spacious  than  their  present 
need  required,  but  which  in  a  few  years'  time  was 
filled,  and  then  another  meeting  was  appointed  some 
four  miles  off,  for  many  were  thirsting  for  spiritual 
teaching.  "  Glorious  meetings,''  Christopher  Story 
says,  "we  had,  and  many  were  much  reached  and 
convinced/' 

One  of  those  who  joined  the  Society  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood was  Aaron  Atkinson,  whose  parents  had 
been  amongst  the  first  to  unite  with  the  persecuted 
Friends,  The  father  did  not  live  long  after  doing  so ; 
of  the  mother  we  are  told  that  "  she  dwelt  near  the 
Lord,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  love  to  God  and 
His  people;"  and  though  she  was  left  with  six  little 
children  and  very  scanty  means  she  was  not  at  all  cast 
down,  but  still  trusted  in  the  Lord  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully. When  Christopher  Story  visited  her  on  her 
death-bed,  her  heavenly  peace  was  unclouded  by 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  children.  They  were 
cared  for ;  and  when  as  they  grew  a  little  older  they 
seemed  to  be  wandering  away  from  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Christopher  Story  remembered  their  mother's  faith  and 
waited,  not  in  vain,  for  their  return. 

Aaron,  whilst  still  a  lad,  going  about  with  a  linen 
pack,  went  to  an  evening  meeting  at  Christopher 
Taylor's  house,  where  prayer  was  offered  by  Christo- 
pher Story,  .that  the  Lord  who  had  visited  the  fathers 
would  visit  the  children  ;  a  prayer  which  was  answered 
then  and  there  with  regard  i6  Aaron  Atkinson,  who 
was  quite  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Lord. 
Christopher  Story  saw   this,  and   on   the  following 
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morning  sought  out  the  youth,  who  long  years  after, 
when  the  faithful  minister's  earthly  service  had  ended, 
thus  wrote  of  the  interview  and  its  results  : — 

"  This  meek  man  of  God  came  to  where  I  was,  and  set  ine 
on  my  wat/j  and  tenderly  dropped  matter  suitable  to  the 
condition  I  was  then  in,  to  my  comfort  and  encouragement. 
He  continued  in  love  and  was  a  father  in  Christ  to  me,  and 
my  spirit  was  subject  to  him  as  his  son  in  the  Lord." 

Aaron  Atkinson  at  once  yielded  himself  to  his 
Saviour's  loving  control  and  guidance,  and  con- 
sequently, as  Christopher  Story  records,  '*he  went 
out  in  the  Faith  and  greatly  prevailed.''  His  master, 
who  was  a  Presbyterian,  hardly  knew  at  first  what  to 
make  of  the  change  in  his  young  kinsman,  but  after 
a  while  he,  too,  became  a  Friend,  and,  as  we  are 
quaintly  told,  "They  lived  together  in  much  love, 
and  honoured  truth  in  their  trading,  being  at  a  word 
with  people."  Neither  would  they  take  advantage 
of  the  nearness  to  Scotland  to  sell  prohibited  goods. 
Both  of  them  became  ministers  :  young  Aaron,  speak- 
ing in  a  very  powerful  manner,  reached  many  hearts. 

The  people  of  the  district  knowing  him  and  his 
master  well,  wished  to  hear  them  preach,  many  meet- 
ings were  opened  and  were  attended  by  some  who 
came  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Soon  the 
meeting-house  •  was  found  to  be  too  small  and  the 
Friends  were  asked  to  speak  out  of  doors.  There 
was  a  great  openness  amongst  the  people  as  these 
countrymen  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power.  Of  Aaron  Atkinson  it  is  recorded 
that  "  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  not  only  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Truth,  but  to  sit  under 
the  teaching  of  Christ  our  Lord,  the  only  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls."  Amongst  others,  Aaron  Atkin- 
son's brothers  and  sister  became  Friends. 

In  1G87,  Christopher  Story  visited  the  Friends  in 
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Ireland.  It  was  a  time  of  much  distress,  when  the 
colonists  often  had  their  houses  broken  into  by  the 
Irish,  and  he  longed  to  lead  those  amongst  whom  he 
was  labouring  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  riches. 

Two  years  later  he  visited  several  parts  of  England, 
in  company  with  another  Friend,  and  found  a  wide 
open  door  for  the  Master's  service.  He  afterwards 
visited  Scotland  with  a  minister  named  Thomas  Blair ; 
they  met  with  very  rough  dealing  at  Glasgow,  whither 
they  had  gone,  as  Christopher  Story  says,  **in  the 
pure  love  of  God.''  At  the  house  of  a  Friend  named 
John  Ncile,  whose  child  was  ill,  Christopher  Story 
addressed  a  little  company  on  the  great  joy  of  the 
Lord  s  presence  with  His  people,  and  expressed  his 
earnest  desire  that  all  his  hearers  might  turn  to  the 
Lord  and  partake  of  God's  blessings  held  forth  to  man- 
kind through  Jesus  Christ. 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  outcries  were  raised,  and 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  rough  men  and  women, 
who  knocked  at  the  windows  with  furious  exclama- 
tions of  **  Pull  him  out,  pull  him  out ! "  Others  there 
were  who  would  have  listened  to  the  Friends  if 
the  rabble  had  given  them  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
Presently  a  young  man,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
Presbyterian,  came  in  company  with  some  others  to 
the  Friends  in  order  to  drag  them  out  into  the  streets, 
but  Christopher  Story  had  some  conversation  with 
him  and  told  him  he  hoped  that  day's  work  would 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  became  quieter. 

Some  of  the  people  exclaimed,  "  We  would  fain  hear 
you  preach,  for  we  never  heard  Quakers."  Then 
Christopher  Story  spoke  to  them  on  the  necessity  that 
our  righteousness  should  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  if  we  would  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven ;  supporting  his  argument  by  many 
Scripture  passages.  But  such  doctrine  did  not  seem 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  certain  John  Sprewell,  a  tobacco 
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merchant,  who,  laying  hands  on  the  minister,  pulled 
him  with  violence  out  of  the  house.  The  rabble  then 
seized  the  Friends,  whom  they  seemed  ready  to  tear  in 
pieces.  Sprewell  bade  them  to  be  civil,  as  he  con- 
ducted the  ministers  to  a  magistrate ;  but  his  words 
then  were  of  course  powerless.  The  excited  crowd 
were  in  no  mood  for  courtesy,  but  threw  dirt  and 
stones  at  Christopher  Story,  whilst  crying  out,  "  He  is 
a  Jesuit  dog !     He  has  spoken  blasphemy  !  " 

The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case,  and  bade  Sprewell 
protect  the  Friends  from  the  angry  mob.  Yet,  heedless 
of  this  charge,  he  coolly  went  on  his  way,  and  left 
them  to  the  mercy  of  a  crowd  of  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  flung  stones,  coal,  and 
dirt  at  them.  Gladly  did  they  betake  themselves  for 
a  while  to  the  shelter  of  the  inn,  where  they  had  some 
refreshment,  and  then  mounted  their  horses  to  leave 
the  place  which  had  given  them  so  sorry  a  welcome, 
still  followed  by  abuse  as  far  as  the  Drag-gate.  ''  We 
heartily  desire,"  writes  Christopher  Story,  "  that  the 
great  God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  who  always  saw  and 
still  seeth  the  affliction  of  His  people,  may  forgive  our 
persecutors,  and  convince  them  of  the  evil  of  their 
ways." 

In  the  following  year,  when  again  at  Glasgow, 
Christopher  Story  had  a  meeting,  which  was  largely 
attended.  All  was  quiet  until  towards  the  close,  when 
a  magistrate  and  some  of  his  officers  came  and  dispersed 
the  company.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Christopher 
Story  says  :  ^'  They  offered  little  abuse,  only  mocked 
and  scoffed  us,  but,  it  being  the  First-day,  would  not 
stone  us ! " 

Many  English  counties,  as  far  west  as  Herefordshire 
and  east  as  Kent,  were  visited  in  1693  by  Christopher 
Story  and  his  friend  Andrew  Taylor.  The  former,  on 
his  next  mission  to  Scotland,  found  that  the  people 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  truths  set  before  them.  But 
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again  the  Friends  met  with  violent  treatment,  and  one 
day,  when  holding  an  open-air  meeting,  were  abused 
by  lads  and  young  men,  who  struck  one  Friend  on 
the  head  until  the  blood  ran  down.  These  youths  had 
been  set  to  work  by  the  Presbyterian  Elders  and  others, 
who  held  responsible  positions :  but  notwithstanding 
this  unseemly  disturbance  the  meeting  lasted  for  three 
hours,  and  several  Friends  took  vocal  part  in  it. 

When  Christopher  Story  next  visited  Scotland,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  season  was  a 
remarkably  cold  one,  and  the  harvest  late,  for  snow 
had  lain  on  it  for  a  month  before  it  was  reaped.  Fires 
were  made  in  the  fields;  the  people  looked  death- 
stricken,  and  some  were  found  dead  in  the  highways. 
This  was  not  the  first  season  that  the  price  of  com  had 
been  high,  and  the  future  outlook  was  but  a  gloomy 
one.  But  Bridget  Story  came  as  a  messenger  of 
comfort  and  cheer,  and  the  Friends,  whose  hopes  of 
better  times  had  sunk  very  low,  had  their  faith  so 
strengthened  by  her  words  that  their  sorrow  was 
turned  into  rejoicing  expectation,  as  she  spoke  in  a 
meeting  at  Kinmuck  of  the  conviction  given  her  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  bread  again.  At  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London  Christopher  Story  men- 
tioned the  distress  in  Scotland,  and  additional  help 
was  sent  to  the  sufferers  there  until  the  time  of  plenty 
came. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1699,  that  Christopher  Story 
wrote  what  he  styles  "  An  Epistle  of  Love  and  Good 
Advice  to  the  people  of  the  Lord  everywhere,"  in 
which  he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  abide  in  the  Vine, 
into  which  they  are  already  grafted,  that  they  may 
become  fruitful  branches.*     Further  on  we  find  the 


*  **  Our  new  nature  and  holiness  is  first  produced  in  Christ,  and 
derived  from  Him  to  us,  or,  as  it  were,  propagated.  So  that  we 
are  not  at  all  to  work  together  with  Christ  in  making  or  producing 
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following  advice  :  "And  now,  my  dear  Friends,  in  this 
time  of  ease  and  outward  liberty,  which  the  Lord's 
faithful  people  greatly  prize  as  a  mercy  from  the  Lord's 
bountiful  hand,  beware  of  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  that 
lies  near  to  drew  the  minds  of  men  and  women  to  love 
the  world." 

Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Christopher  Story  leaves 
us  no  record,  but  others  bear  witness  to  his  great  dili- 
gence in  strengthening,  encouraging,  and  confirming 
the  Churches,  "  as  a  tender  father  and  faithful  watch- 
man." So  well  was  he  known  as  a  peacemaker  that 
his  neighbours  of  other  denominations  would  call  in 
his  aid;  and,  being  himself  *'  preserved "  in  the  peace- 
able spirit  of  Christ,  he  gave  it  with  such  success  as 
often  to  please  both  parties,  which,  as  one  of  his  friends 
remarked,  "is  not  frequent  under  common  manage- 
ment." When  feebleness  of  body  became  his  lot,  his 
spirit  was  strong  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  he  had  so  long 
put  his  trust;  and  his  public  ministry  was  still  accom- 
panied with  heavenly  power.  He  died,  in  1720,  at 
his  home  in  Eighead,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  "  We  lived  together,"  writes  his  widow, 
Bridget  Story,  "  upwards  of  fifty  years,  in  true  love 
and  sweet  concord." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  life-story  of  one  who, 
when  he  had  "  nothing  to  pay,"  was  "  frankly  for- 
given," and  then  found  himself  a*  "debtor"  to  his 
fellow-men,  owing  them  that  Gospel  of  which  he 
was  "not  ashamed."  For,  like  the  great  Apostle,  he, 
from  his  own  experience,  knew  it  to  be  "  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  ; "    a  salvation  free  and  full. 


that  holy  frame  in  us,  but  only  to  take  it  to  ourselves,  a7id  use  it 
in  our  lioly  practice^  as  made  ready  to  our  hands." — MarshaWs 
"  Gof^pnl  Mystery  of  Sandification.'' 

**  Believe  that  Ho  will  do  His  work  with  power,  if  only   thou 
dost  not  hinder  Him." — A,  Murray, 
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wherein  to  the  submissive,  waiting,  trustful  soul,  "  is 
the  righteousness  of  God  revealed /rom/aiVA  to  /ai^A,"* 
until  it  is  made  **  strong  to  comprehend,  with  all  the 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and 
depth,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge  "f 

"  Hath  the  Lord  spoken  unto  thee  apart, 
A  sudden  light  out-flashing  from  His  word  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

That  which  thou  hearest  in  the  secret  place, 
That  which  thou  leamest  in  the  silent  hour, 
Is  not  for  thee  alone ;  ascend  thy  tower. 
And  tell  thy  message  in  the  open  face 
Of  men  and  day  ;  e'en  as  a  summer  shower, 
Thy  words  shall  fall  with  fertilising  power/* 

Frances  Anne  Budge. 


•  Kom  i.  14-17.  t  Eph.  iii.  18, 19  (R.V.). 
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NOTES  ON   CHINA  AND  THE   CHINESE. 

Part  II. 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  consider  a  people  which 
has  stood  aside,  as  it  were,  from  the  race  of  humanity, 
being  inclined  both  by  geographical  position  and  by 
temperament  to  take  on  a  separate  development.  We 
notice  how  slow  are  the  changes  such  a  community 
undergoes,  compared  with  such  as  live  in  constant 
friction  one  with  the  other.  This  has  been  the  lot 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  we  find  the  result  fixed  in  the 
national  mind  to-day, — reverence  for  their  own  insti- 
tutions, indifference  to  the  outer  world  and  to  the 
*'  barbarians,"  its  inhabitants.  It  is  certain  that  those 
impressions  have  been,  until  quite  recently,  both 
intense  and  universal  in  China.  But  as  those  who 
boast  of  Liberty  very  loudly  are  generally  themselves 
subject  to  some  form  of  bondage,  so  Pride  came 
to  forge  for  this  people  fetters  no  conqueror  could 
impose,  and  national  isolation  brought  national  stagna- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  a 
strange  assertion  that,  with  one  exception,  China  is 
the  greatest  Colonising  Power  of  the  age.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
many  results  of  steam.  When  posterity  comes  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  progress 
of  men  is  traced  to  its  real  causes,  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  these  will  have  been  more  directly  fertile  of 
great  events  than  the  increased  means  of  locomotion^ 
which  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  time.  A 
greater  movement,  of  course,  involves  a  greater  friction. 
There  is,  however,  no  discovery  but  carries  a  prepon- 
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derating  good;  by  this  free  locomotion,  multitudes, 
else  hopelessly  sundered,  are  brought  together,  and  all 
that  is  best  in  our  invention,  thought,  or  aspiration, 
tends  to  become  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

Even  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  does 
not,  strange  to  say,  utterly  invalidate  the  resulting 
good.  The  morality  of  our  forced  intercourse  with 
China  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  questionable.  That  intercourse  has 
been  resisted  at  every  point  with  an  obstinacy  only 
equalled  by  that  of  our  own  countrymen.  Yet  out 
of  it  have  certainly  arisen  great  capacities,  hitherto 
latent  in  China,  chief  among  which  is  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  successful  Emigration. 

The  traveller  receives  at  Singapore  his  first  impres- 
sions of  this  emigration.  This  island,  which,  on  our 
first  possession  of  it  some  sixty  years  ago  supported 
only  a  Malay  fishing  village,  has  now  about  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  four- 
fifths  are  Chinese.  Moreover,  in  all  the  neighbouring 
parts, — the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
the  PhiUipine  Islands,  Siam,  Cochin,  Burmah,  &c., — 
either  the  prevailing  element  is  Chinese,  or  it  is  fast 
becoming  so.  The  majority  of  the  small  traders,  and 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  made  up  of  an  industrious 
Chinese  population.  If  we  go  further, — to  Australia, 
Mauritius,  America,  and  elsewhere,  we  hear  the  same 
tale, — that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  large  influx 
of  these  people.  Everywhere  the  bulk  of  evidence 
goes  to  say  that  they  are  excellent  workmen,  labo- 
rious, thrifty,  persevering.  Without  entering  upon  the 
disputed  question  of  Chinese  labour  in  these  countries, 
it  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  the  injury  to  other  labourers, 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  wages  wherever  these 
emigrants  come,  is  only  a  further  testimony  to  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  Chinese.  Whether  the 
present  state  of  affairs  be  fortunate  or  otherwise,  the 
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foreigner*  has  certainly  brought  it  upon  his  own  head. 
Since  our  steamships  have  been  forced  into  the  ports 
and  rivers  of  China,  they  have  been  and  arc  the 
channels  for  the  overflowing  of  the  people.  Swarm 
after  swarm  pours  forth  from  the  Asiatic  hive,  which 
never  appears  to  be  less  full.  All  the  neighbouring 
coasts  and  islands  feel  the  influence  of  the  living 
tide.  Singapore,  the  "  Lion  City,"  has  naturally 
received  something  like  the  lion^s  share,  and  it  has 
not  always  been  composed  of  the  choicest  of  the 
population.  Thus,  not  long  since  a  Chinese  general 
in  the  course  of  five  years  reprieved  eighty  thousand 
young  men  under  capital  sentence,  on  condition  of 
their  emigrating  to  Singapore. 

Along  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at  Singapore,  in  the 
Dutch  settlements,  and  in  the  other  islands  north  and 
south  of  the  line,  there  is  a  great  and  continuous 
demand  for  labourers.  The  Malays  are  fickle  and  un- 
reliable, and  withal  comparatively  few  in  number  : 
Klings  and  Arabs  are  also  scarce.  The  Chinaman 
alone,  by  the  nature  of  the  work  and  climate,  by  his 
own  endurance  and  industry,  is  thoroughly  fitted  to 
supply  this  demand ;  and  consequently  there  is  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  "  Celestials ''  southwards,  from  their 
own  crowded  ''flowery"  land  to  countries  yet  more 
flowery  than  it,  but  less  celestial  in  point  of  tempera- 
ture. Take,  for  example,  Borneo,  typical  of  twenty 
other  places  in  the  East  w^hich  modern  enterprise  is 
opening  up  to  trade.  These  places  are  rich  in  natural 
products  ;  their  soil  is  fertile,  but  covered  with  fever- 
ous marshes  or  tangled  jungle.  The  European  finds 
his  way  thither ;  buys  up  tracts  of  country  at  a  dollar  per 
acre,  on  the  stipulation  that  he  clears  it  within  twenty 
years.  His  coolie,  coming  with  axe  and  spade,  clears 
the  ground,  waking  thereby  slumbering  miasmas  and 

*  Europeans  in  China  very  candidly  give  themselves  this  name. 
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deadly  fevers,  which  wreak  their  first  and  worst  ven- 
geance  upon  him.  The  coolie  leaves  China,  thinking 
to  return  to  wife  and  kindred  in  three  or  four  years. 
Many  die ;  many  more  stay  and  flourish  in  the  new 
country.  Thus  there  are  at  present  in  the  island  of 
Java  about  160,000  Chinese.  It  is  thought  that  about 
10  ^er  C6n<.  return  alive.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
are  embalmed  after  death,  and  carried  home  to  be 
buried,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  priest,  in 
some  particular  spot  of  the  old  soil. 

At  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  other  ports  there  are  Chinese 
firms,  supplying  these  emigrants.  They  send  '^runners '' 
into  the  interior,  who  tell  the  people  they  are  leading 
a  wretched  life,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
emigrate  awhile  to  the  south,  earn  good  wages,  and 
return  rich.  As  a  consequence  thousands  of  men  flock 
down  to  the  coast,  and  collect  in  the  ports.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  no  money.  The  agent,  or  *'  com- 
pradore,"  of  the  firm  liouses  them  in  large  sheds,  and 
gives  them  "  chou  "  (food),  until  the  big  steamer  comes. 
He  then  pays  their  passage-money  for  Singapore  (say, 
four  and  a  half,  or  five  dollars),  places  them  on  board, 
and  undertakes  their  food  supply  until  arrival  in  the 
Straits.  In  this  manner  the  compradore  gets  each 
man  in  debt  to  him,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  six  or 
eight  dollars ;  and  this  money  the  employer  now 
refunds  him,  so  that  the  debt  comes  to  lie  between  the 
coolie  and  his  future  master.  Professedly,  this  is  to  be 
deducted  from  his  wages,  but  the  employer  knows  that 
it  is  to  his  advantage  to  retain  a  hold  over  his  servants, 
and  may  not  suffer  him  to  get  out  of  his  debt  for 
many  years.  When,  by  long  service,  he  has  again 
become  free,  the  coolie  must  then  save  enough  to  pay 
for  his  return  passage.  Another  and  better  class  of 
emigrants  are  such  as  have  money  of  their  own  to 
start  with,  who  pay  their  own  passage,  and  do  not 
land  under  obligation  to  any  one. 
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At  Amoy  our  steamer  took  on  board  between  600 
and  700  coolie  emigrants  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  them  come  on  board,  after  which  the  visual 
sense  is  supplemented  by  others.  They  swarm  over, 
like  so  many  pirates,  shouting  and  gesticulating.  The 
torrent  pours  over  the  ship's  side  by  every  variety  of 
improvised  ladder  or  rope,  and  the  great  flat  boats 
below,  where  the  men  still  stand  thick  as  ants,  never 
seem  to  grow  emptier.  As  many  as  18,000  of  these 
emigrants  left  Amoy  in  one  year  recently.  At  Swatow, 
on  the  following  day,  we  found  another  consignment 
— between  500  and  600 — awaiting  us,  which  more 
than  completed  our  stated  capacity  for  such  passengers, 
viz.,  1,226^.  The  men  from  Swatow  emigrated,  as  I 
understand,  under  the  first-mentioned  system.  In 
former  years  this  traffic  was  very  improperly  con- 
ducted,  and  the  men  sold  into  what  in  fact  amounted 
to  slavery ;  but  it  seems  that  the  abuses  of  this  system 
have  been  largely  rectified. 

Observation  of  this  class  of  people,  whether  aboard 
ship  or  ashore,  although  it  may  enlarge  one's  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  yet  leaves  an  almost  despairing 
conclusion  on  the  mind.  They  are  so  far  off:  how 
shall  we  understand  them,  or  influence  them  ?  Per- 
haps the  animals  in  the  streets  have  monopolised  our 
sympathies ;  but  must  we  not  allow  to  these  men,  if 
we  claim  them  ourselves,  the  hopes  of  this  life  and  of 
a  life  to  come  ?  And  what  is  their  life  present  ? 
Verily,  they  eat  and  drink  and  to-morrow  they  die : 
but  they  do  another  thing,  they  labour  for  those  who 
eat,  drink,  and  die  only.  It  may  be  there  is  some 
true  nobility  in  such  existence,  even  more  than  we 
sometimes  think.  It  may  be  there  is  virtue  in  the 
simple  patience  which  fulfils  a  plan  neither  they  nor 
we  understand.  Undoubtedly,  one  thing  is  certain  ; — 
there  are  many  besides  ourselves.  They  are  different 
from  us  in   race   and   manners  and   dress,  in  their 
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waking  and  sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  in  their 
thoughts,  and  fears  and  hopes,  their  aversions  and 
desires,  beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  If  one  of  them  is  bitten 
by  a  snake  he  lies  down  complacently  to  die,  as  he 
would  lie  down  to  sleep.  He  fully  understands  that 
all  is  over,  and  is  as  fully  content.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  fear  that  seems  to  follow  in  the  train  of  some  of 
our  higher  teaching.  He  is  a  savage :  what  reproach 
is  there  in  that?  But  he  is  a  savage  philosopher. 
How  shall  we  meddle  with  these  men  :  how  approach 
them  save  on  the  common  ground  of  human  needs 
and  sufferings  ?  There  all  meet  as  brothers,  and  realise 
the  truth  of  the  lines, — 

" ,  .  .  .  Pleasures  divide  us :  the  divine  command 
Hath  made  of  sorrow^ s  links  a  firm  connecting  band ! " 

After  discharging  the  emigrants  at  Singapore  our 
steamer  proceeded  to  Saigon  to  load  with  rice.  There 
is  a  hospital  here  of  520  beds,  being  the  largest  on 
the  coast.  The  French  have  possessed  this  place,  with 
the  six  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin  China,  for  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare Saigon  with  the  British  Colonies  and  Settlements 
in  the  East.  Commercially,  no  comparison  could  be 
more  striking.  The  colony  of  Saigon,  so  far  from 
flourishing,  requires  a  periodical  subsidy  from  home  ; 
and,  with  questionable  policy,  seeks  to  draw  a  revenue 
from  an  export  tax  on  rice.^  Five  million  piculs 
are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  in  European  ships  alone;  but,  owing  to  this 
duty  the  trade  to  Europe  has  lapsed,  in  favour  of  the 
rice  not  subject  to  a  tax,  such  as  the  Burmese.  This 
duty  will  bring  to  the  French  treasury  as  much  as 
seven  million  francs  in  a  good  year  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  healthy  source  of  revenue.    There 


*  In  1883  this  was  15  cents  per  picul ;  a  picul  being  133^  lbs. 
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is  at  this  place,  and  with  greater  reason,  a  heavy 
import  duty  on  Indian  opium,  which  is  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  Chinese,  and  by  a  few  of  the  Annamese, 
at  Saigon.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  Eastern  towns, 
the  business  quarter,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  in  fact 
a  Chinese  city.  The  whole  of  the  internal  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  Chinamen.  It  is  a  more  significant  fact 
that  of  the  external  trade  of  Saigon  only  about  1 5  per 
cent,  is  conducted  by  the  French.  Of  the  267  vessels 
which  entered  the  port  in  1880,  162  were  British,  40 
German,  and  but  35  French,  the  latter  having  a  ton- 
nage of  13,000,  out  of  a  total  of  200,000. 

The  insignificant  proportions  of  French  commerce 
in  the  far  East  are  at  once  evident  from  a  study  of 
the  figures  relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  China.   The 
English  trade  heads  the  list ;  then  follows  that  with 
Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and  India  respectively,  and 
lastly  the  exchanges  with  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France.     Again,  in  1882,  nearly  25,000 
vessels   cleared   the  open   Chinese  ports.     Of  these 
about  one-half  were  English,  one-third  were  Chinese, 
and  of  the  remainder  1,864  were  German,  and  only 
192  ships  carried  the  French  flag.    It  appears,  then,  to 
be  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  France  of  to-day 
shares  in  any  appreciable  degree  those  capacities  for 
colonisation  and  successful  foreign  trade,  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
great  people  with  whom  she  seems  to  be  drifting  into 
conflict. 

As  to  Tonquin,  the  French  have  little  or  no  commerce 
in  that  country  to  "  protect."  According  to  M.  du 
Cailland  ("  Histoire  d'  Intervention  Francaise  au  Ton- 
king"),  during  the  three  years  following  1875 — that 
is,  when  the  treaty  with  Annam  came  into  operation, 
Haiphong  received  English,  German,  and  Chinese 
vessels,  but  not  a  single  French  ship.  He  admits  that, 
in  spite  of  the  privileges  granted  to  Saigon  by  this 
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treaty,  the  merchandise  imported  thence  into  Tonquin, 
was  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  from  China ; 
while  as  to  export  trade  from  Tonquin,  Saigon  in  those 
years  received  '*not  one  piastre."  "These  results," 
laments  the  French  historian,  "were  certainly  not 
those  we  promised  ourselves  from  the  opening  up  of 
Tonquin  to  commerce."  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  most 
evident  facts,  military  enterprises  continue.  France 
would  appear  to  be  confident  that  ultimately  the  golden 
harvest  of  Trade  will  ripen  over  fields  of  blood.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  so  ;  and  English  wars  might  be  cited 
in  confirmation  of  that  doctrine ;  but  in  the  case  of 
our  own  country  the  merchant  has  nearly  always 
preceded  the  soldier,  whose  aid  has  been  only  or 
mainly  invoked  to  safeguard  a  trade  we  already 
possessed. 

The  French  have  a  number  of  missionary  stations  in 
different  parts  of  China,  and  in  Tonquin.  In  the  latter 
country,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  mission  also,  the 
number  of  Catholic  converts  is  estimated  at  from  one 
to  two  millions.  Some  of  them,  those  at  Cape  Paklung, 
have  been  armed  by  the  French,  in  order,  they  say,  to 
make  war  against  pirates  on  the  coast.  It  appears 
probable,  from  their  numbers  and  military  strength, 
that  the  Catholics  will  one  day  prove  a  powerful 
element  in  the  country.  The  reception  met  with  from 
the  Chinese  by  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  respec- 
tively affords  a  comparison  of  growing  interest.  For 
some  reasons,  for  example,  the  similarity  of  its  cere- 
monial to  the  Chinese  observances,  it  would  not  be 
very  surprising  to  find  Catholicism  gaining  more 
adherents  than  the  simpler  reformed  faith.  The 
French  Government,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
appears  to  be  less  disposed  to  support  the  priests  than 
formerly.  Valuable  educational  work  is  being  carried 
on  at  Han-kow  and  other  places ;  and  as  regards  the 
French  hospitals  and  medical  charities,  these,  so  far  as 
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the  writer  s  observation  went,  are  well  administered 
and  much  appreciated. 

Probably  there  is  no  question  connected  with  China 
that  has  at  the  present  time  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  Englishman  than  the  question 
of  Opium.  It  owes  its  complexity  to  the  fact  that  it 
comprehends  within  itself  a  host  of  subordinate  con- 
siderations. These,  however,  may,  for  present  pur- 
poses, be  classified  under  three  distinct  heads.  Firstly, 
the  moral  question.  Under  this  head  we  have  to 
consider  what  is  our  right,  and  what  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  ?  These  considerations,  so  long  as  States  pro- 
fess to  found  their  policy  on  justice,  must  be  of  the 
very  first  importance.  Secondly,  the  question  of  policy. 
In  this  are  involved  the  circumstances  arising  out  of 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  opium  trade, 
and  of  our  relations  with  China,  the  poppy  growth  in 
that  country,  the  state  of  English  and  Chinese  opinion, 
the  prospects  of  our  Eastern  commerce,  and  the  impli- 
cation of  the  Indian  Government  and  finances.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  question  which  I  would  submit  is  mainly 
medical,  namely,  as  to  the  effect  of  opium-smoking  in 
its  various  degrees  oa  the  Chinese  people. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  question,  most  candid 
persons,  who  have  read  the  history  of  our  wars  with 
China,  will  admit  that  we  have  founded  our  right  of 
trade  simply  on  the  possession  of  superior  force.  In 
1840  England  made  free  use  of  this  force  to  support  a 
contraband  traffic  in  opium,  to  which,  at  that  time  at 
least,  we  know  that  the  greatest  objection  was  made 
by  the  Chinese.  And  throughout  we  have  considered, 
not  the  wishes  or  protests  of  China,  not  the  widespread 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  drug,  but  solely  the 
interests  of  the  Indo-Chinese  trade,  and  the  means  of 
securing  and  enlarging  its  yield  of  revenue.  These 
facts  appear  to  be  indisputable,  and  carry  to  many 
minds   the    conviction    that    England   has    entered 
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upon  and  is  pursuing  a  course  of  very  questionable 
morality.* 

Under  the  second  class  of  considerations  only  one 
point  will  be  here  referred  to — the  future  of  British 
commerce  in  the  East.  As  to  its  present  condition, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Returns  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  China  for  1883,  which,  inasmuch  as 
we  possess  three-quarters  of  that  trade,  indicate  the 
state  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  commerce  with  sufficient 
exactness. 

The  entire  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  for  1882, 
amounted  to  145  millions  of  taels,t  as  against  163 
millions  in  1881.  As  regards  Imports ^  which  are  less 
by  fourteen  millions,  the  decline  has  seriously  affected 
English  goods  (cottons,  woollens,  &c.),  and  also,  to  a 
notable  extent,  Indian  opium,  which  shows  a  deficiency 
of  seven  millions  of  taels  in  1882.  In  the  Export 
trade  there  is  a  similar  reduction,  of  four  millions 
since  1881,  of  ten  millions  since  1880.  The  two 
staple  articles  of  export,  tea  and  silk,  leave  the  country 
in  a  quantity  which  is  steadily  diminishing  year  by 
year.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Unless  this  depression  can  be  unmistakably 
traced  to  some  temporary  cause,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  evil  augury  for  the  future  of  our  trade,  and  demands 
on  grounds  of  practical  policy  an  early  rectification. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Chinese  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  bound  by  a  treaty  for  the  ratification  of  which 
in  1860  they  were  violently  coerced  by  the  English 
and  French,  forces.  From  this  treaty,  or  rather  from 
the  Shanghai  Agreement  of  the  previous  year,  dates 
the  first  legal  recognition  of  the  opium  traffic.  Thus 
constituted,  it  is  a  continual  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  to 


♦  See  Sir  E.  Fry's  Essays  in  the  Contemporary  Revieto,  reprinted 
by  the,  Anti-Opium  Society, 
t  A  Haik-wan  tael  equals  5s.  5id.  of  our  money. 
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the  Chinese  authorities,  who  never  forget  that  behind 
the  smuggler  and  behind  the  trader  have  been  and 
are  the  English  armies,  ready  to  enforce  what  they 
have  imposed.  It  is  too  true,  as  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Bourke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1876  : 
"  Everything  we  have  obtained  by  treaty  from  the 
Chinese  we  have  obtained  by  force,''  or,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  expresses  it,  "  extorted  against  the  conscience 
of  the  nation."  These  are  not  circumstances  calculated 
to  make  our  commerce  flourish. 

That  it  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  opium  trade 
in  particular  there  is  considerable  evidence.  As  longago 
as  1839,  Captain  Price,  Chief  Government  Inspector 
of  British  Trade  in  China,  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  damaging  effect  of  this  trafl&c  on  the  British 
commerce ;  and  in  1842,235  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers addressed  Sir  EobertPcel  in  the  same  strain. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  sale  of  English  goods  that  is  chiefly 
depressed.  Those  who  appear  well  qualified  to  judge 
state  that  our  trade  is  injured,  directly,  because  our 
opium  pauperises  the  Chinese,  and  deprives  them  of 
the  will  to  purchase,  and  the  means  whereby  to  pay 
for  our  goods,  and  indirectly,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
because  the  English  merchant  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  is  identified  with  the  opium  trafl&c,  and  con- 
sequently finds  his  enterprise  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  hostile  suspicions  and  restrictions.  Chinese  exclu- 
siveness,  on  this  view,  has  for  once  an  excellent  justi- 
fication. If  this  grievance  were  removed  there  might 
probably  result  a  more  willing  and  speedy  opening  up 
of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country. 

At  all  events  we  must  not  judge  of  Chinese  inten- 
tions by  the  declarations  of  twenty  or  forty  years  ago, 
any  more  than  we  can  estimate  the  present  military 
strength  of  this  people  from  our  experience  of  easy 
victory  a  generation  or  two  since.  If  China  has 
advanced  in  power,   she  has  also  advanced  in  the 
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practical  wisdom  which  makes  a  great  nation.     In 
nothing  is  this  more  strikingly  shown   than  in  the 
adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  life  which  is  taking 
place  with  remarkable  energy  in  China.     The  "  Celes- 
tials" are  a  singularly  practical  race,  skilful  at  turning 
the  inevitable  to  their  own  advantage.     We  shall  be 
mistaken   if  we  shut  our  eyes  to   the  fact  that  a 
Change  is  coming  over  Chinese  policy.     That  great 
diplomatist  and  statesman,  the  Marquis  T'seng,  speak- 
ing recently  to  an  English  audience,  thus  gives  expres- 
sion to  it : — **  We  sometimes  hear  it  asserted  that  the 
Chinese   strive  to   avoid  intercourse  with   European 
nations.     This  is  not  true :  we  do  not  fear  contact 
with  foreign  nations :  nay,  we  court  it,  for  we  know 
the  advantages  of  if.     But  we  refuse  to  have  our  hand 
forced.     We  believe  that  commerce  to  be  beneficial 
must  be  a  free  gift,  and  that  the  spear  is  not  the  Moses 
rod  to  make  it  flow  into  the  great  ocean  of  the  world's 
wants."     Who  is  it  but  ourselves,  a  nation  the  most 
intolerant  of  a  foreign  yoke,  who   are  now  forcing 
China's  hand  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  China,  although 
this  is  immaterial  to  the  argument,  forcing  her  hand 
against  herself  ? 

It  has,  further,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  opium 
trade,  and  therefore  revenue,  is  itself  diminishing, 
more  particularly  in  the  north  of  China  and  Man- 
churia, owing  to  the  increased  growth  and  improved 
quality  of  the  native  drug.  By  this  means  the  Chinese 
are  slowly  driving  the  Indian  opium  out  of  the  market. 
From  this  circumstance  England,  of  course,  derives  no 
credit ;  so  that  a  change  which  might  be  wrought  by 
us,  greatly  to  the  advantage  (as  it  seems)  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  China,  is  slowly  being  accomplished 
under  our  eyes,  with  no  such  desirable  result. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point  of  view  from 
which  this  great  question  may  be  approached,  and 
this  is  the  medical  aspect ;  and  we  have  to  consider  : 

K 
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What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  opium  smoking  ; 
and  what  its  influence  on  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
people  ?  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  E. 
Fry  and  others,  that  whatever  be  our  conclusions 
on  these  points,  they  do  not  affect,  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  paramount  moral  question  above  referred  to. 
It  is  upon  these  topics,  however,  that  the  writer  has 
endeavoured,  by  personal  observation  as  far  as  possible, 
and  by  frequent  interrogations  of  residents  in  different 
parts,  to  gather  up  the  elements  of  a  sound  opinion. 

One  evening,  under  the  guidance  of  a  courteous 
Chinaman,  we  visited  the  largest  opium  -  house  in 
Shanghai.  The  visitor  is  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
and  brilliance  of  the  establishment.  One  is  mindful 
of  the  stock  descriptions  of  the  opium  smoker's  haunts  ; 
and  remembers,  perhaps,  the  opium  "  dens ''  of  Singa- 
pore—mud huts,  at  short  intervals  along  the  road, 
overshadowed  by  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  denoted  by 
coloured  paper,  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters,  and 
by  small  signboards,  with  a  suggestive  notice  such  as 
this,  ^^  Licensed  Opium  House^  No.  214.''  But  here, 
at  Shanghai,  the  broad  entrance  is  flanked  with  flaring 
lights,  and  scores  of  well-dressed  Chinese  are  passing 
in  and  out.  On  the  ground  floor  bowls  and  billiards 
are  played.  The  room  is  large  and  brilliantly  lighted. 
From  the  centre  an  airy  stairway  passes  up  to  the 
first  floor,  and  is  crowded,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  by 
Celestials,  ascending  and  descending  from  what  is, 
to  many  of  them,  their  earthly  paradise.  Making  our 
way  with  difl&culty  up  the  flight,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  room,  divided,  by  many 
zig-zag  partitions,  into  a  number  of  recesses.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  room  and  around  the  stairway  were 
placed  small  tables  of  polished  wood  and  marble, 
and  here  many  were  taking  tea  and  tobacco,  as  we 
did,  the  smoke  of  the  latter  being  drawn  through  water. 
Nowhere  in  the  establishment  did  we  meet  a  single 
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European.  The  celebrated  dwarf  trees,  trained  with 
great  care  into  the  shapes  of  eagles,  antelopes,  &c.y  were 
placed  at  intervals.     These  are  valued  at  a  high  price. 

The  recesses  before  noted  are  closed  on  three  sides 
by  walls  panelled  and  elegantly  decorated ;  couches 
are  ranged  around,  and  two  or  three  tables  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  space.  Perhaps  three  or  four  Chinese 
will  lie  smoking  on  the  couches  in  one  recess,  and  six 
or  eight  will  be  standing  beside — either  attendants,  or 
smokers  awaiting  their  turn.  The  opium  smoker 
reclines  on  one  side,  leaning  against  pillows.  At  the 
end  of  his  couch  there  is  an  oblong  tray,  containing 
the  pipe,  lamp,  opium,  &c.  These  he  manipulates 
with  a  languid  air,  and  stolid,  indifferent  countenance, 
which  sometimes  gives  evidence  to  his  habit,  by  its 
emaciated  appearance,  and  dull,  bloodless  lips.  Slowly 
he  turns  the  wire  on  which  he  has  taken  up  the  opium, 
Uke  a  small  drop  of  treacle.  Then  he  heats  it  over 
the  lamp,  and  when,  after  many  turns  and  twists,  the 
mass  is  nearly  burning,  he  introduces  it  into  the  pipe, 
and  takes  his  smoke,  slowly  drawing  it  into  the 
lungs,  and  after  an  interval  giving  it  forth  again 
by  the  nostrils.  This  performance  he  repeats  until 
the  opium  purchased  is  exhausted.  Often  I  have 
watched  the  same  process  among  the  Chinese  emi- 
grants on  board  ship,  of  whom  a  large  number, 
although  few  in  proportion,  smoked  opium  every  night. 
The  smokers  of  tobacco  were  much  more  numerous. 

In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  great  numbers  of  the  opium  smokers  never 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  using  the  opium 
pipe,  as  so  many  take  tobacco,  for  its  mildly  stimu- 
lating and  soothing  effect.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  thus  taken  opium  causes  sleep  or  stupor.  Of 
course  in  a  good  opium  house,  such  as  the  one  described, 
there  will  be  many  smokers  sufficiently  wealthy  and 
dissolute  to  smoke  to  excess,  and  one  sees  the  evidence 

K  2 
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of  it  in  their  face.  Among  the  lower  class  poverty  is 
very  generally  a  sufficient  preventive  of  excess  (I  use 
the  term  with  reference  to  the  actual  quantity  taken) : 
and  the  coolies  who  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in 
the  streets ;  who  subsist  on  the  scantiest  diet  of  rice, 
and  such  poor  vegetables  and  animal  food  as  they  can 
obtain ;  and  who  are  habitually  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet,  as  well  as  to  dirt,  overcrowding,  and  disease — 
these  men,  whose  endurance  and  capacity  for  labour 
astonish  us,  come  to  look  upon  their  evening  smoke 
as  the  one  luxury  of  their  lives,  when  the  wearied 
limbs  are  rested,  the  tired  muscles  unstrung,  and  a 
general  sense  of  comfort  obtained,  prior  to  the  slum- 
bers of  night — huddled  in  damp,  comfortless  hovels, 
devoured  of  vermin,  and  self-poisoned  by  a  vitiated 
air.  "  Why  do  you  smoke  opium  ? "  was  asked  of  a 
shoemaker,  who  had  thereby  reduced  himself  and 
family  to  poverty  :  and  the  answer  is  full  of  meaning 
— "  Because  it  is  the  only  pleasure  I  have  J* 

Therefore  in  the  case  of  these  men — the  coolie  and 
labouring  class — it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  life,  and  make  provision  for 
the  recreation  which  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  men 
and  nations.  Among  ourselves  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  Temperance  work  is  such  as  provides  for  the 
poor  an  alternative  attraction,  and  wins  them  from  a 
harmful  to  a  harmless  indulgence.  Is  not  this  principle 
applicable  to  the  case  before  us  ?  •  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  Chinaman,  who  now  leads  the  life  of  a  beast  of 
burden,  with  a  maximum  of  labour  and  a  minimum  of 
pleasure,  in  his  shortsightedness  hails  the  opium  pipe 
as  a  deliverer?  In  yet  another  manner  is  opium 
smoking  among  these  men  comparable,  in  my  belief, 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  our  own  poor.  In  both  cases 
the  practice  entails  very  serious  evils,  which  are  directly 
due  to  daily  waste  of  time  and  money,  with  loss  of 
work  and  insufficient  food.     These  evils  it  is  impossible 
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easily  to  over-rate.  Furthermore,  the  opium  smoked 
by  the  lower  class  in  China  is  often  a  most  inferior 
article,  composed  of  pipe  scrapings  and  other  refuse. 
The  physiological  eflfect  of  this  compound  is  less  than 
that  of  the  pure  drug  smoked  by  the  wealthy.  Among 
the  poor,  then,  opium  is  pernicious  partly  as  a  poison, 
but  mainly,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  instrument  of  pau- 
perisation and  starvation. 

Before  leaving  thi^  question  allusion  must  be  made 
to  two  or  three  points,  sometimes,  as  I  believe,  the 
subject  of  misconception.  It  is  often  said,  for  example, 
that  opium  rapidly  reduces  the  strength,  and  destroys 
Hfe  in  a  very  few  years.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  fact  that  men  may  smoke  opium  twenty,  forty,  or 
even  fifty  years,  and  often  do  so.  As  to  breaking  the 
habit,  undoubtedly  that  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
(the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  alcohol) ;  but  in  the 
foreign  hospitals  in  China  many  cases  of  cure  are 
reported  yearly,  and  appear  to  be  permanent.  Again, 
great  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  lest  opium  smoking 
should  come  to  infect  America  or  our  own  country. 
I  should  not  like  to  express  too  strong  an  opinion  on 
that  subject ;  but  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
habit  is  especially  Chinese.* 

Though  the  Chinaman  takes  it  wherever  he  goes, 
he  does  not  readily  impart  it  to  other  people.  For 
example,  the  distribution  of  opium  smoking  amid  the 
mixed  populations  of  the  Straits  and  East  Indies  is,  I 
believe,  strictly  or  mainly  national.  This  leads  us  to 
the  last  point  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  that  any  action  England  may  take  will  effect 
the  disuse  of  this  drug  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  East  among  this  people.  At  Singa- 
pore it  is  imported  in  quantities,  and  large  fortunes 

♦  Of  course  we  have  long  had  opium  eating  and  drinking  in 
England,  habits  of  more  direct  deadliness. 
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are  made  by  the  Government  monopolists,  or  "  opium 
farmers,"  wlio  are  commonly  Chinese.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Dutch  colonies.  Both  English  and 
Dutch  draw  a  large  revenue  from  the  drug,  but  neither 
English  nor  Dutch  can  prevent  the  bold  smuggling 
which  still  takes  place,  under  great  penalties,  but  with 
profits  proportioned  to  the  risk.  An  engineer,  on  a 
steamer  running  from  Singapore  to  Java,  informs  me 
that  he  has  had  offers  of  1 00  per  cent,  profits  from  a  large 
firm  if  he  would  convey  to  the  Dutch  ports  opium,  sealed 
up  in  milk  or  sardine  tins.  Lastly,  we  have  the  circum- 
stance that  in  China  itself  a  very  large  and  increasing 
proportion,  probably  more  than  one-half,  of  the  opium 
consumed  is  of  native  growth  and  manufacture. 

Hong  Kong,  that  is  to  say  Victoria,  is  sometimes 
and  aptly  described  as  an  "  English  town,  in  which 
the  serving  class  is  Chinese.''     Approaching  by  water, 
the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  English  look  of  the 
houses  and  cathedral,  but  the  moment  he  has  set  foot 
on  shore  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  has  come.     It  is  strange  to  reflect  upon  the 
immense  activities  that  are  focussed  in  this  little  island, 
with  its  thirty-six  square  miles,  when  compared  with 
the  historic  sleep  of  the  great  mainland,  close  withm 
sight.     It  is  stirring  to  remember  that  little  more  than 
forty  years  ago  this  place  was  an  obscure  and  unim- 
portant islet,  with  a  fishing  population  of  some  two 
thousand,  and  that,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
countrymen,  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  trade 
centres  of  the  world,  towards  which  so  many  currents 
of  commerce  set.     The  population  of  Victoria  is  now 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  of  whom,  of  course,  the 
great  majority  are  Chinese,  while  English,  Germans, 
and  Americans  are  next  in  order. 

We  English  go  to  China  as  the  representatives  of  a 
mighty  nation,  proud  of  her  achievements  in  arms 
and  in  science.     We  are  the  representatives  of  the 
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great  Western  Culture,  and  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  if 
we  do  not  avow,  we  in  eflFect  claim  the  right  to  impose 
our  superior  wisdom  upon  the  world.  We  knock  at 
the  gates  of  distant  peoples,  first  with  mild  persuasions, 
then  with  threats,  then,  if  they  still  will  not  listen 
and  obey,  with  violence.  By  force  of  arms  we  oblige 
them  to  receive  ourselves,  our  goods,  and  even  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace  that  we  proclaim.  It  is  said  by 
one  of  Shakespeare's  clowns — **  Well,  then,  the  world  s 
mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open.''  That  is 
the  experiment  we  have  tried  with  China.  We  have 
opened  her  ports  with  the  sword  :  have  we  thereby 
done  anything  to  open  her  mind  to  a  friendly  inter- 
course ?  At  the  best  we  have  loaded  China  with 
benefits  at  the  same  time  as  we  have  loaded  against 
her  our  guns.  We  have  presented  the  one  with  the 
other.  Meanwhile,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  the 
Chinese  to  say,  "  Are  these  good  things  going  to  benefit 
us  or  you,  that  you  bestow  them  thus  anxiously  at  the 
sword  s  point "  1  We  have  given  them  steamboats 
and  increased  means  of  locomotion.  At  the  same  time 
we  ourselves  in  hundreds  and  thousands  have  poured 
into  the  towns,  and,  with  benevolent  desires,  established 
ourselves  in  splendid  idleness,  giving  John  Chinaman 
all  the  work, — ^letting  him  live  that  we  may  luxuriate. 
It  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
English  colony  is  no  longer  the  chosen  home  of  that 
section  of  our  countrymen  whose  unbending  honesty 
and  stem  sense  of  right  unfit  them  to  comply  with  the 
established  usage  of  their  time.  We  do  not  to-day 
drive  into  exile  the  advanced  wing  of  thought ;  our 
Colonists  are  no  longer  Puritans;  and,  with  some 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  great  Continental  nations, 
a  totally  different  principle  of  emigration  now  obtains, 
namely,  the  principle  of  overflow.  The  struggle  for 
existence  presses  hard  upon  the  weak  in  the  mother 
country,  and  the  emigration  of  the  un-fittest  is  often 
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the  natural  consequence,  being,  indeed,  the  most  popular 
remedy  of  our  civilisation. 

This  circumstance  probably  tends  to  aggravate  the 
evils  now  to  be  mentioned.  The  English  colonist  and 
the  Briton  abroad  have  an  unfortunate  attitude  of 
contempt  for  foreigners,  a  habit  of  regarding  them  as 
necessarily  inferior,  and  consequently  of  expecting 
from  them  all  service,  glory  and  honour.  This  is  very 
galling  to  a  people  who  have,  like  the  Chinese,  a  self- 
respect  perhaps  equal  to  our  own ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  that  when  any,  the  smallest,  sign  is  made 
of  reluctance  to  render  all  that  he  demands,  the 
Englishman  can  afford  to  be  insolent.  In  a  word  the 
name  and  prestige  of  his  country  are  such  that  he  is  a 
bully  by  a  sort  of  natural  right.  This  element  enters 
into  most  of  our  transactions  in  China.  Thus  it  is 
that  a  dispute  like  that  of  the  lorcha  Arrow y  in  1857, 
becomes  a  casus  belli.  Even  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  stay  the  unjust  struggle, 
for  an  appeal  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  was  triumphantly  successful.  It  will  be 
seen  that  such  a  temper  is  most  unfavourable  to  any 
growing  tendency  for  the  English  and  Chinese  to  look 
upon  each  other  with  respect,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  one  of  the  other  such  advantages  as  there  may 
be  to  give.  We  assume  that,  as  we  are  better,  so  our 
religion  and  civilisation  are  incomparably  superior. 
The  Chinese,  with  their  ancient  traditions,  hoar  anti- 
quity of  government  and  lofty  philosophy,  regard  us, 
in  their  turn,  as  a  nation  of  yesterday,  troublesome 
and  intrusive  to-day. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  a  place  like  Hong  Kong, 
Englishmen  of  earnestness  and  ability,  who  are  exert- 
ing themselves  by  writing  and  speech  to  stimulate 
intellectual  life,  raise  the  tone  of  the  colony,  and 
establish  worthier  relations  with  the  Chinese.  But 
with   these   honourable  exceptions,    and   speaking  of 
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the  average  Englishman,  the  visitor  is  painfully  im- 
pressed by  a  certain  mental  and  bodily  sloth,  and 
narrow,  intolerant  ideas,  in  which  an  ungenerous 
contempt  of  the  Chinaman  is  sadly  conspicuous.  "  Let 
my  China-boy  do  that ;  we  do  nothing  in  the  East," 
they  say.  The  foreigner  is  here  an  upper  class,  and, 
possessing  gigantic  strength,  he  uses  it  like  a  giant. 
Money  is  msde  with  great  ease,  and  lost  with  great 
ease  also.  The  dollar  is  here  spent  where  we  spend  the 
shilling,  and  really  purchases  little  more.  There  is  a 
perpetual  temptation  to  live  up  to  or  beyond  one's 
income,  and  comparatively  few  men  save.  Moreover, 
we  find  the  inevitable  defects  resulting  from  a  society 
almost  deprived  of  ladies,  and  in  large  part  replen- 
ished, as  previously  hinted  at,  by  unfortunate  or  dis- 
appointed adventurers. 

Hong  Kong,  and  its  environs,  are  extremely  beautiful 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Let  the  visitor  on  a  fine  day 
ascend  the  *'  peak,''  or  highest  hill,  where  the  residents 
have  erected  many  beautiful  houses,  to  which  they 
resort  in  the  heat  of  summer.  From  the  summit  he 
will  see  the  islands  spread  out  as  on  a  chart.  North- 
wards is  the  mainland,  perhaps  half-a-mile  distant, 
and  forming  the  little  peninsula  of  Kow-loon,  where 
the  English  have  put  up  a  club  and  other  buildings. 
Chief  and  first  among  the  islands  looms  the  huge  and 
hilly  mass  of  Macao.  Not  the  eye  only,  but  the  mind 
lingers  in  contemplation  on  this  historic  island,  still 
the  resort  of  that  nation  of  which  it  was  once  the 
pride  and  glory.  The  Portuguese  still  inhabit  Macao, 
not  to  direct  the  unrivalled  trade  of  yore,  but  chiefly 
now  to  throng  its  gambling  saloons, — 

"  To  cheat,  and  be  cheated,  and  die/' 

and  to  maintain,  or  suffer  to  be  maintained,  a  sluggish, 
apathetic,  and  bigoted  Government,  which  serves  itself 
and  none  other.     Macao  is  dead :  its  Ught  is  extin- 
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guished :  but  there  the  relics  lie,  and  the  everlastifig 
hills  on  which  human  greatness  has  waxed  and  waned ; 
and  we  gaze  on  them  as  we  gaze  on  the  tombs  of 
antiquity,  with  something  akin  to  reverence  for  what 
is  buried  there. 

The  destiny  of  England's  influence  in  China  is 
something  more  than  an  interesting  matter  of  specu- 
lation. Certainly,  as  we  have  ventured  to  point  out, 
and  always  conceding  many  noble  exceptions,  those 
that  replenish  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  are 
not  of  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  planted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  the  West  One  very  much  fears  that, 
with  little  sound  basis  of  morals,  and  little  even  of 
the  outward  observance  of  religion,  there  may  be  no 
enduring  edifice  raised.  Will  Hong  Kong  become  a 
second  Macao  1  The  standard  of  life  and  thought  at 
some  of  these  places  seems  to  the  visitor  most  unsatis- 
factory. Great  numbers  are  mere  pleasure-hunters ; 
a  few,  who  prefer  dollars  to  pleasure,  are  set  down  as 
misers.  Beyond  that,  what  is  there  ? — a  good  Bishop, 
a  large  cathedral,  and  a  small  congregation.  The 
Government,  moreover,  of  these  Crown  Colonies,  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  despotism,  benevolent  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  disposition  of  the  Governor. 
Although  happily,  thanks  to  an  energetic  press,  there 
is  some  public  spirit,  the  English  residents  are  in  good 
part  politically  impotent.  The  mind  dwells  upon  the 
vision  of  what  a  British  colony  might  be  in  tiie  hands 
of  high-minded  and  energetic  men,  both  as  regards 
its  present  influence  on  the  Chinese,  and  in  its  future, 
which  would  be  spared  the  inevitable  fate  of  rotten 
institutions,  and  could  give  a  splendid  example  of 
Truth  and  enlightenment  to  a  remote  time.  To-day 
Hong  Kong  is  wealthy,  populous,  and  influential :  let 
her  also  be  sober,  humane,  and  just,  for  close  at  hand 
is  Macao ! 

Great  are  the  obligations  imposed  on  nations  and 
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men  by  possession.  He  who  is  strong  to  win  must  be 
wise  to  govern,  unless  his  trust  is  to  pass  to  another. 
The  sword,  however  potent  for  the  acquisition,  is  but 
a  feeble  instrument  for  the  retention,  of  empire.  It 
confers,  moreover,  no  title  to  possession  but  the  title  of 
the  robber.  A  far  better,  but  even  then  a  transient 
one,  is  founded  on  doing  good;  transient,  because 
with  growing  knowledge,  power  also  grows.  Our 
obligation,  therefore,  lies  in  securing  at  least  this 
transient  title. 

If,  in  the  case  of  the  great  Eastern  nations  under  the 
rule  or  influence  of  England,  we  look  beyond  our 
present  policy  to  its  ultimate  result,  we  shall  see  that 
this  must  consist  in  educating  them  for  their  own  self- 
government  when  the  time  shall  come.  In  the  case  of 
India,  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  approach 
of  that  day.  In  regard  to  the  Chinese,  as  we  fought 
them,  so  we  strengthened  them  ;  and  every  victory  of 
the  English  arms  was  in  reality  of  far  less  importance 
for  ourselves  than  for  the  building  up  of  a  strong  and 
independent  China.  We  need  not  to  shrink,  on  any 
grounds  of  false  patriotism,  from  this  inevitable  end- 
teaching  our  dependents  independence ;  for  it  draws 
its  sanction,  not  only  from  principles  of  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy,  but  from  the  whole  course  of  history. 
It  may  be  disavowed  by  warrior  and  statesman,  but  it 
is  unconsciously  promoted  by  both.  We  have  taken 
into  our  hands,  whether  by  strict  moral  right  or  no, 
the  liberties  of  millions.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us  and 
them  if  we  render  back,  not  Liberty  only,  but  Liberty 
combined  with  Law,  and  to  a  people  who  have  learned 
of  us  to  prize  the  one  and  revere  the  other. 

FoRTESCUB  Fox,  M.B. 
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SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE. 

Great  changes  have  come  over  religious  thought  of 
late  years,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  fi-om  what  quarter  these 
changes  have  chiefly  come. 

Theology  has  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  benefits 
she  has  received  from  Science,  and  has  often  regarded 
her  more  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  partly  from  a  dread  lest 
some  of  her  most  cherished  doctrines  should  be  proved 
untenable.  In  reality,  however.  Science  must  be  one 
of  her  most  powerful  allies,  for  true  Science  and  true 
Theology  cannot  contradict  one  another,  although  the 
latter  has,  by  aid  of  the  former,  been  freed  from  certain 
superstitious  beliefs  which  had  previously  been  regarded 
by  some  as  well-nigh  indispensable.  As  religion  be- 
comes more  spiritual,  this  outward  cloak  will  be 
gradually  left  behind,  and  the  Christian  Church  will 
become  a  greater  reality  in  our  midst. 

Under  the  influence  of  religious  liberty  and  free 
inquiry  our  Theology  is  becoming  broader  and  more 
truthful,  and  the  popular  Christianity  of  the  day  is 
growing  more  into  harmony  with  the  Religion  of  Christ. 

The  immediate  effect  of  past  theological  errors,  and 
the  rapid  advance  of  scientific  research,  has  been  to 
produce  a  reaction  ;  men's  minds  have  for  the  moment 
lost  their  equilibrium,  and  many  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  Science  has  become  more  religious  or 
Religion  more  scientific,  through  the  more  distinct 
blending  of  the  two.  Some  have  given  themselves 
exclusively  to  Science,  others  to  Religion,  under  the 
impression  that  they  occupied  entirely  different  spheres 
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of  thought ;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
"KeigQof  Law,'  "There  can  be  no  such  division 
in  the  domain  of  Truth.  Every  one  truth  is  con- 
nected with  every  other  truth  in  this  great  universe 
of  God/'  If,  therefore,  our  Theology  appears  incom- 
patible with  our  Science,  it  must  be  because  we  have 
failed  to  understand  them  rightly.  If  we  were  content 
with  a  less  complex  form  of  Religion,  the  giving  up  of 
the  outward  garb  would  not  trouble  us  as  it  does. 
Men  have,  however,  been  taught  to  believe  in  many 
so-called  essentials  which  are  really  non-essentials, 
and  to  rely  for  their  soundness  upon  the  dictates  of 
Authority ;  and  when  they  begin  to  question  Authority 
they  naturally  lose  their  former  confidence,  and  feel 
their  standing  to  be  insecure. 

In  a  valuable  work  by  Professor  Drummond,* 
recently  published,  the  writer  forcibly  observes :  "  When 
we  consider  the  uncertainty  of  current  beliefs,  the  war 
of  creeds,  the  havoc  of  inevitable  as  well  as  of  idle 
doubt,  the  reluctant  abandonment  of  early  faith  by 
those  who  would  cherish  it  longer  if  they  could,  is  it 
not  plain  that  the  one  thing  thinking  men  are  waiting 
for  is  the  introduction  of  Law  among  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Spiritual  World  ?  When  that  comes  we  shall  offer 
to  men  a  truly  scientific  theology,  and  the  Reign  of  Law 
will  transform  the  whole  Spiritual  World,  as  it  has 
already  transformed  the  Natural  World "  (p.  ix.  pre- 
face). He  further  adds:  "Theology  has  depended 
upon  Authority  rather  than  upon  Law;  and  a  new 
basis  must  be  sought  and  found  if  it  is  to  be  presented 
to  those  with  whom  Law  alone  is  Authority"  (p.  21), 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  respecting  the  religion 
of  the  future,  and  in  writings  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  its  elements  assume  a  far  simpler 

*  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
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and  more  spiritual  aspect.     The  writers  seem  to  look 
forward  to  a  day,  perhaps  not  very  far  distant, 

''When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  is  coming  will  scatter  the 
ghosts  of  the  past, 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  have  maddened  the  peoples 
will  vanish  at  last." 

In  this  desire  for  a  simpler  and  truer  form  of  worship, 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  not  commended  themselves 
to  the  increasingly  independent  minds  of  to-day.  May 
not  the  reason  be  to  some  extent  due  to  our  peculiari- 
ties? Some  are  loth  to  part  with  these,  under  the  idea 
that  they  are  too  intimately  associated  with  Quakerism 
to  be  given  up ;  and  there  is  a  consequ,ent  tendency 
to  put  Quakerism  in  the  place  of  Christianity,  ^e 
cannot  expect  to  make  proselytes  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  uphold  matters  outwardly  connected  with  our 
religion  which,  although  possibly  to  us  important, 
appear  unreasonable  to  others  outside  our  Society, 
who  will  not  trouble  to  inquire  into  their  origin  or 
meaning.  These  protests  have  undoubtedly  been  of 
great  service  in  the  past,  but  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  may,  I  think,  now  be  dispensed  with.  So 
long  as  we  are  careful  to  retain  the  kernel,  we  can 
afford  to  throw  away  the  shell.  The  object  of  these 
peculiarities  was  not  to  induce  men  to  adopt  them,  but 
the  j^'^'^ciplea  they  upheld.  The  Blue  Eibbon  of  to- 
day has  not  for  its  object  a  universal  wearing  of  it 
outwardly,  but  a  general  acknowledgment  of  its  prin- 
ciple of  self 'denial  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  success 
of  the  principle  does  not  depend  upon  the  duration  of 
its  outward  acknowledgment.  When  the  Blue  Ribbon 
principle  is  thoroughly  established  and  put  in  practice, 
then  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  its  outward  applica- 
tion. So  also  in  the  case  of  Baptism  and  other 
ordinances,  we  as  Friends  have  abandoned  the  out- 
ward observance,  retaining  the  inward  reality. 
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'■*...  .  -  -  -  — •' 
•  When  we  pay  an  unnecessary  attention  to  outward 
observances  it  argues  a  desire  to  keep  up  appearances. 
This  regard  for  appearances  is  a  dangerous  practice, 
and  often  makes  hypocrites.  Practice  should  flow 
from  principle,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a  living  prin- 
ciple in  our  hearts  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  appear- 
ances will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  doctrine 
"  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,"  by  laying  a  stress  on 
the  least  important  word,  is  likely  to  make  us  less 
regardful  of  the  evil  itself.  In  the  Revised  Version 
we  have  it  rendered,  "  Avoid  every  form  of  evil.'' 

We  sometimes  hear  people  remark  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  church  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  mere  church 
attendance  is  in  itself  a  religious  act,  and  if  so  regarded 
religion  becomes  external,  consisting  in  obedience  to 
form,  in  compliance  with  custom ;  whilst  true  religion 
is  from  within,  and  consists  in  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man.  It  also  tends  to  make  men  measure  Christians 
by  regularity  of  attendance,  and  he  who  goes  to  a 
place  of  worship  three  times  on  the  Sunday  is  esteemed 
a  better  man  than  his  neighbour  who  attends  less  often. 
Religion  does  not  consist  in  listening  to  carefully  com- 
piled sermons,  and  reading  judiciously  selected  books. 
These  thing  are  means,  not  ends.  A  sermon  is  a  good 
thing,  but  its  end  is  not  answered  by  its  being 
preached  and  listened  to,  but  by  its  awakening  a 
better  life  in  its  hearers. 

Neither  does  religion  consist  in  the  strict  observance 
of  one  day  in  particular.  We  have  no  reason  to  regard 
one  portion  of  time  as  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is 
all  equally  sacred.  The  observance  of  saints'  days  and 
other  religious  festivals,  as  claiming  an  especial  degree 
of  holiness,  is  likely  to  make  us  depreciate  the  religious 
claims  of  other  days. 

Again,  because  the  Sunday  is  set  apart  more  espe- 
cially for  outward  religious  observance,  it  is  too  fre- 
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quently  considered  enough,  and  religion  is  supposed  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  worldly  affairs  than  worldly 
affairs  with  religion.  Consequently  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  meet  our 
liabilities  on  the  Sunday,  we  may  contract  a  heavy 
religious  debt  during  the  week. 

Keligious  observance  is  of  no  use  apart  from  religious 
practice.  We  may  hang  a  lot  of  leaves  on  to  a  dead 
tree,  but  people  see  the  fraud,  and  the  tree,  unjustly 
it  is  true,  gets  the  blame.  The  shadow  is  real  only 
when  reflected  from  the  substance. 

Religion,  to  be  profitable  to  us,  must  be  valued  for 
its  own  sake,  and  considered  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
duty.  Once  let  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  ta.sk  and  it 
becomes  unbearable.  How  often  is  this  the  case  in 
our  schools.  Not  only  is  the  mere  and  exact  repeti- 
tion of  Scripture  passages  looked  upon  as  a  religious 
act  or  moral  duty,  but  it  is  made  a  punishable  offence 
if  failed  in,  thus  treating  it  as  a  mere  task. 

It  is  this  low  estimate  of  religion  that  is  doing  so 
much  harm,  and  the  Church  system  is  largely  to  blame 
for  these  false  notions.  By  its  extreme  regard  for 
outward  ceremonies  and  observances  it  has  placed 
before  many  persons  real  obstacles  to  religion.  As 
Friends  we  are  free  from  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
having  always  preferred  religion  in  its  simplest  form 
without  the  aid  of  priest  or  Prayer-book.  "  Manuals 
of  devotion,"  says  Professor  Drummond,  "  with  com- 
plicated rules  for  getting  on  in  the  Christian  life,  would 
do  well  sometimes  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature."  Prayer-books  are  frequently  more  ornamental 
than  useful !  Certainly  they  are  not  essential  to  true 
devotion,  for— 

"  Prayer  is  the  sours  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  unexpressed; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast." 
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I  believe  that  our  most  earnest  prayers  are  those 
silent  and  unbidden  longings  that  we  occasionally  have 
for  the  welfare  of  others  who  are  dear  to  us.  The 
further  we  get  away  from  the  idea  that  artificial  aids 
to  religion  are  necessary,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
each  of  us  and  the  Church  at  large ;  but  when  these 
(I  allude  chiefly  to  outward  rites)  become  positive 
hindrances,  it  is  quite  time  that  their  fallacy  should  be 
exposed.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  back  up  truth  by 
falsehood,  yet  there  have  been  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion. Keligion  is  assuredly  not  dependent  upon 
deception  for  its  reputation.  It  is  quite  able  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits. 

Again,  the  influence  of  music  upon  those  who  can 
appreciate  it  is  very  great,  and  some  of  us  have  felt 
an  intense  thrill  when  listening  to  the  grand  notes  of 
a  cathedral  organ.  This  influence  is  external,  whereas 
religion  comes  from  within,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  soul's  environment,  which  is  God.  In  taking  care 
of  the  head,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  heart,  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance. 

I  quote  the  following  from  Professor  Drunamond's 
book  previously  alluded  to  : — 

'*  Christ's  life  unfolded  itself  from  a  Divine  germ  planted 
centrally  in  His  nature,  which  grew  as  naturally  as  a  flower 
from  a  bud.  This  flower  may  be  imitated,  but  one  can  always 
teU  an  artificial  flower.  The  human  form  may  be  copied  in  wax, 
yet  somehow  one  never  fails  to  detect  the  difference.  And 
this  precisely  is  the  difference  between  a  native  growth  of 
Christian  principle,  and  the  moral  copy  of  it.  The  one  is 
natural,  the  other  mechanical.  The  one  is  growth,  the  other 
an  accretion.  Now  this  according  to  modern  biology  is  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not  living, 
between  an  organism  and  a  crystal.  The  first  grows  virtually 
from  within,  the  last  adds  new  particles  from  without.  The 
whole  diflference  between  the  Christian  and  the  moralist  lies 
here.  The  Christian  works  from  the  centre,  the  moralist  from 
the  circumference.     The  one  is  an  organism,  in  the  centre  of 
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which  is  planted  by  the  living  God,  a  living  germ.  The  other 
is  a  crystal,  very  beautiful  it  may  be — ^but  only  a  crystal — it 
lacks  the  vital  principle  of  growth." 

External  influences  as  a  part  of  worship  are  valuable 
only  as  they  tend  to  throw  the  soul  into  communion 
with  its  Maker,  for  without  this  spiritual  environment 
there  can  be  no  life.  Religion  is  an  active  principle, 
not  a  passive  one ;  a  practice,  and  not  a  profession ;  a 
following  of  the  dictates  of  conscience,  regardless  of 
what  people  may  think  or  say.  Theodore  Parker  has 
finely  said,  "  Your  words  are  the  least  part  of  what 
you  say  to  men.  The  foolish  only  will  judge  you  by 
your  talk ;  wise  men  by  the  general  tenour  of  your 
life.  Let  your  religion  appear  in  your  work  and  your 
play.  Pray  in  your  strongest  hours.  Practice  your 
prayers.  By  fair  dealing,  justice,  kindness,  self-con- 
trol, and  the  great  work  of  helping  others  while  you 
help  yourself,  let  your  life  prove  a  worship.  Criticise 
the  world  not  by  censure  only,  but  by  the  example  of 
a  great  life.  Shame  men  out  of  their  littleness,  not  by 
making  mouths,  but  by  walking  great  and  beautiful 
amongst  them.  You  love  Grod  best  when  you  love 
men  most.  Let  your  prayers  be  an  uplifting  of  the 
soul  in  thought,  resolution,  love,  and  the  light  thereof 
shall  shine  through  the  darkest  hour  of  trouble.  Have 
not  the  Christianity  of  the  street,  but  carry  Christ's 
Christianity  there.  Be  noble  men,  then  your  works 
must  ueeds  be  great  and  manly.'' 

If  then  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  strip 
religion  of  its  outward  shell,  what  is  there  to  fear? 
Religion  is  surely  not  of  so  delicate  a  constitution  that 
it  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day ;  and  we  83  Friends 
may  gladly  await  the  issue  of  the  growth  of  principles 
so  nearly  akin  to  our  own.  The  law  of  development 
is  gradually  assuming  a  wider  significance,  and  in  its 
application  to  religious  thought  we  have  not  necessarily 
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new  faiths^  but  old  faiths  in  a  new  light ;  the  same 
organism,  but  a  new  environment.  As  knowledge 
advances  the  truth  becomes  clearer,  error  is  swept 
away,  and  we  seem  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
hidden  purposes  of  that  "  Mind  behind  Nature,"  which 
is  ever  working  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

"All  Nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
All  Chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see — 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

When  Pope  framed  those  beautiful  lines  he  seemed 
to  realise  somewhat  of  the  working  of  the  great  laws 
of  Nature  towards  one  grand  goal  of  goodness, 
"  When  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/' 

R.  Wbstlakb,  Jun. 


James  JBumard.  A  Memoir.  With  selections  from  his  Poems. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.  London :  S.  Harris  &  Co.  (Pp. 
209.) 

To  the  friends  and  admirers  of  James  Humard  his  memoir 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting,  but  to  others  this  record 
"  of  a  quiet  life,"  devoid  of  tragic  incident  or  stining  adven- 
ture, wUl  scarcely  meet  with  very  wide  appreciation. 

The  same  thought  applies  to  his  poetry,  which  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  subjects  and 
the  method  of  treating  them  are  very  characteristic  of  their 
author's  domestic  life,  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The  beauties  of 
Nature  and  her  quiet  teachings  prompt  his  muse  more  fre- 
quently than  the  stirring  politics  and  polemics  of  the  era  in 
which  he  lived.  There  is  more  of  sweetness  than  of  strength 
in  his  pleasant  harmonies,  so  while  we  sympathise  in  his 
defeat  (p.  114),  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  pathos  of  "  The 
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Friendless  Poet"  as  an  equivalent    for  the    extinguished 
''  Phantom." 
Occasionally,  as  in  "  Lucy's  Grave," 

**  For  this  life  is  a  billowy  sea, 
And  every  hilloio  a  tear." 

he  preserves  the  rhyme,  but  scarcely  the  reason. 

In  the  relation  of  his  sister's  death  (p.  41  and  p.  75),  we 
are  pained  by  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  Kedeemer, 
through  whom  alone  we  are  accepted ;  and  the  same  omission 
in  his  meditations  (p.  89),  on  "  Coming  of  Age,"  indicate  how 
defective  was  the  teaching  of  his  early  life  with  that  of  others 
who  were  nearly  his  contemporaries,  and  indicates  very  pro- 
bably one  cause  of  our  failure  to  attract  those  beyond  our 
borders.  **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me,"  has  undoubtedly  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  **  shameful 
death  of  the  cross;"  and  we  see  that  wherever  Christ  is  preached 
in  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the  Spirit,  thirsty  souls 
are  attracted  to  Him. 

Gladly  we  recognise  the  true  ring  of  a  Christian  heart 
when  our  author  was  about  to  die,  in  his  utterances  both  of 
prose  and  poetry : — 

'*  And  e'en  though  death  itself  betide, 
They  bow  to  Thy  decree, 
They  kno^  that  Thou  for  them  hast  died, 
And  they  can  die  for  Thee." 

To  very  few,  would  the  words  so  fitly  apply,  "  Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace."  To  a  large  circle  of  those  who  best  knew  him,  this 
narrative  of  his  life  will  be  animating,  and  we  trust  many 
will  be  stimulated  by  his  unselfish  generosity  and  kindliness 
to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  E. 

The  following  books,  published  by  Morgan  &  Scott,  have 
been  received,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  our  next : — 

John   Wesley;   his  Life  and  Times.     By  John    W.  Kirton, 
LL.D.     (Pp.  128.)     Cloth  limp,  is. 

The  Enquiry  Room.    By  George  Soltau.     Price  6d. 

In  the  Volume  of  the  Book    By  G.  F.  Pentecost,  of  U.S.A. 
(Pp.  152.)    Price  Is. 

The  Way  to  God,    A  Series  of  Addresses.    By  D.  L.  Moody. 
(Pp.  141.)    Price  Is. 
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SAMUEL  BOWLY. 

It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  allude  specifically  to 
the  decease  of  our  literary  contributors ;  indeed  such 
a  practice  with  a  volunteer  staff  of  writers  so  numerous 
as  we  possess  would  tend  to  convert  our  pages  into 
memorials  of  the  departed,  more  adapted  for  the 
*' Annual  Monitor'^  than  for  the  particular  objects 
which  this  periodical  has  in  view.  Whilst  we  deeply 
feel  their  loss,  it  is  not  profitable  to  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  gaps  thus  created,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  others  to  fill  up  the  ranks  which  have  been 
thinned  by  death. 

Yet  there  is,  we  believe,  no  more  attractive  or 
eflScacious  way  of  commending  to  others  the  doctrines 
we  profess  than  by  witnessing  to  their  effect  upon 
individuals  whose  conduct  and  distinguishing  traits 
may  be  largely  traced  to  the  influence  of  these  prin- 
ciples.     "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a 
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maxim  believed  in  by  the  world  as  well  as  by  the 
Church. 

It  is  with  this  aim  before  us  that  we  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  life  of  our  venerable  and  beloved  friend 
Samuel  Bowly,  who  has,  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
full  of  works  and  honour,  recently  been  gathered  to  his 
eternal  home.  There  is  so  much  in  his  character  and 
career  that  we  regard  as  being  essentially  connected  with 
the  denominational  body  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  his 
Quaker  training  and  education  led  onwards  to  a  life  so 
illustrative  of  the  Christian  principles  of  our  Society, 
that  we  have  been  ready  to  regard  him  as  a  typical 
Friend  of  this  age  ;  one  whose  life  and  labours  were 
very  characteristically  the  product  of  the  religious 
system  under  which  he  was  trained,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  was  warmly  attached. 

It  is  not  needful  in  these  pages  to  give  a  lengthened 
sketch  of  his  career.  He  has  been  so  long  a  promi- 
nent figure  amongst  us,  and  his  services  beyond  our 
own  pale  have  been  so  conspicuous  and  his  labours  so 
abundant,  that  we  shall  only  allude  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  teachings  of  his  life's  history. 

Having  an  hereditary  connection  with  the  Friends 
and  being  descended  from  an  old  Quaker  stock,  he 
at  an  early  age  displayed  many  of  the  features  for 
which  this  religious  Society  has  been  remarkable. 
Ho  was  born  on  23rd  of  Third  Month,  1802,  and  upon 
the  same  day  in  the  present  year  he  peacefully  breathed 
his  last ;  his  eighty-second  anniversary,  which  thus, 
commenced  on  earth,  became  the  morning  of  his 
entrance  upon  a  life  eternal  above.  His  education  was 
confined  to  schools  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  early  developed  that  shrewd- 
ness and  aptness  for  business  which  is,  we  ^suppose, 
characteristic  of  a  Quaker  education,  and  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  he 
commenced  a  successful  business  on  his  own  account. 
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Possessed,  like  many  of  his  fellow-professors,  of  good 
ability  for  money-making,  there  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  a  temptation  to  settle  into  that  quiet  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  accumulation  of  riches  which  is  ofttimes 
a  pitfall  to  those  who  conscientiously  refrain  from  the 
frivolities  and  costly  amusements  of  the  world.  Apart 
from  avaricious  selfishness,  there  is  unquestionably 
much  pleasure  in  a  man's  using  his  intellect  profitably, 
and  success  in  any  pursuit  is  ^delightful  for  its  own 
sake.  9n  this  account  we  find  frequent  and  strong 
counsel  in  our  Book  of  Discipline  extended  to  all  our 
members  to  "  guard  against  the  snare  of  accumulating 
wealth."  Having  no  special  love  for  display  or  expen- 
sive living,  and  disregarding  many  pursuits  and  luxu- 
ries in  which  the  wealthy  of  other  communities  indulge, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  with  well-educated  intelli- 
gent Friends  to  grow  rich  ;  and  unless  this  propensity 
is  kept  in  check  pretty  early  in  life  by  philanthropic 
pursuits  of  some  kind,  combined  with  practical  charity, 
we  are  in  danger  of  crystallizing  into  that  saddest  of 
all  conditions — a  miserly  Christian. 

But  whether  through  an  instinctive  dread  of  this 
oft-besetting  sin,  or  through  the  outward  circumstances 
by  which  in  God's  providence  he  was  placed,  we  dis- 
cern him  when  a  young  man  throwing  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Finding 
that  he  possessed  the  talent  of  public  speaking,  he 
strove  to  exercise  that  potent  gift  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  by  thus  early  occupying  the  talent 
bestowed  it  grew  into  a  living  force  which  was  owned 
of  his  Lord  and  abundantly  blessed  in  various  fields  of 
philanthropic  efibrt. 

His  contemporaries  could  bear  witness  to  his  marvel- 
lous influence  over  masses  of  people  on  the  subject  of 
anti-slavery.  Endowed  with  a  deep  sonorous  voice, 
with  a  sensitive  mind  and  a  heart  touched  with  the 
griefs  and  woes  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage,  he 
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gave  himself  unreservedly  to  their  cause  on  the  pubKc 
platform,  and  contributed  in  a  large  degree  towards 
getting  rid  of  this  gigantic  evil.  His  modest  but 
eloquent  words  in  February,  1833,  when  the  ladies  of 
Gloucester  presented  him  with  a  handsome  salver,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.    In  his  reply  he  said :- 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  hearts  of  British  ladies, 
beating  high  with  generous  indignation  at  the  recital  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  melting  into  sympathy  with  the 
aflBicted  and  oppressed,  may  be  led  to  over-rate  the  exertions 
of  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor  and  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  innocence.  But 
the  very  feeling  that  has  thus  prompted  you  to  crown  my 
efforts  with  so  unmerited  reward,  awakens  in  my  heart  the 
warmest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy,  for  in  this  public 
expression  of  your  generous  sentimente  I  see  most  clearly 
marked  the  certain  downfall  of  negro  slavery.  Let  the  ladies 
of  Great  Britain  emulate  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  injured 
Africa,  and  the  accursed  system  of  slavery,  now  tottering  to 
its  centre,  shall  soon  lie  prostrate  at  your  feet ;  and,  on  its 
hateful  ruins,  freedom  shall  arise  in  all  its  native  loveliness, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  mercy,  peace,  and  joy  throughout  the 
shores  of  the  Antilles,  and  descending  from  generation  to 
generation,  an  unfading  memorial  of  the  enlightened  virtue 
and  active  benevolence  of  the  daughters  of  our  native  land. 
Every  additional  information  I  am  able  to  obtain  strengthens 
my  deep  and  sincere  conviction  that  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
slave  and  the  interest  of  the  master,  but  is  the  only  mode  in 
which,  with  safety  to  all  parties,  this  foul  stain  can  now  be 
washed  from  the  escutcheon  of  our  country.  Entertaining 
these  views,  and  cheered  by  the 'approving  smiles  of  those 
whose  favour  it  is  indeed  an  honour  to  obtain,  I  shall  continue 
to  raise  my  voice  against  the  oppression  of  my  fellow-men  till 
slavery  is  denounced  by  British  law  wherever  British  rule 
extends." 

In  this  address  we  discern  the  humility  which  was 
an  especial  charm  in  his  oratory,  and  the  stem  indigna- 
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tion  against  wrong  and  oppression  which  ever  animated 
his  puolic  life.  The  Anti-corn  Law  agitation  for  cheap 
bread  brought  him  again  prominently  to  the  front, 
and  as  an  ardent  Liberal  he  naturally  took  part  in 
advocating  peace,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  penny 
postage,  a  cheap  newspaper  press,  vote  by  ballot, 
national  education,  and  other  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  people- 
But  the  cause  with  which  his  name  will  be  per- 
manently identified  is  that  of  Temperance.  When 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  dominions,  this  fresh  field  of  public  service 
opened  before  him  as  a  religious  duty,  and  he  fearlessly 
and  unflinchingly,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
gave  himself  to  the  work,  and  during  the  last  forty 
years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
advocates  of  this  great  philanthropic  movement.  His 
life  and  labours  in  this  cause  will  doubtless  be  the 
theme  of  pens  more  competent  than  ours ;  for  under 
the  divine  blessing  his  advocacy  of  total  abstinence 
became  an  immensf  power  for  good,  whilst  his  personal 
appearance  and  indefatigable  labours  as  an  octoge- 
narian were  indisputable  evidence  of  the  physical 
soundness  of  the  principles  he  upheld.  The  respect 
which  his  consistent  life  and  courageous  advocacy  of 
every  good  cause  had  created  in  the  district  in  which 
he  lived,  was  manifested  in  various  ways  when  the  sad 
intelligence  of  his  decease  became  known.  In  spite  of 
the  desire  of  his  near  relatives,  the  funeral  was  almost 
a  public  one.  Business  was  suspended  throughout  the 
city,  the  great  Cathedral  bell  was  tolled,  deputations 
from  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  various  other 
places,  assembled  around  his  residence  to  join  with 
many  of  the  local  clergy,  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  and 
Nonconformist  ministers, in  the  vastfuneral  procession; 
and  a  large  number  of  private  carriages  followed,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
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the  City  High  Sheriff,  and  neighbouring  gentry.  His 
well-known  love  of  flowers  was  sympathetically 
testified  to  by  the  numerous  wreaths  placed  around 
the  coffin  by  rich  and  poor ;  one  poor  widow  with  a 
large  family,  bringing  a  wreath  of  cottage  country 
flowers  as  the  only  thing  which  she  could  afford, 
placed  it  gently  at  the  feet  of  her  lost  benefactor. 

But  turning  now  to  his  place  amongst  the  Society 
of  Friends,  how  greatly  will  his  sUver  hair  and  vene- 
rable  presence  in  his  long  accustomed  seat  beneath  the 
Clerk's  table,  and  his  terse  practical  suggestions,  be 
missed  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  gatherings.  Whilst  his 
sympathies  were  world-wide,  and  he  could  lovingly 
salute  and  unite  in  labour  with  all  those  who  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  yet  his  heart  was 
amongst  his  own  people.  Though  often  discouraged 
by  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  total  absti- 
nence cause  amongst  Friends,  and  at  times  inwardly 
chafing  under  what  he  felt  to  be  apathy,  if  not 
indifference  on  their  part,  he  kept  steady  to  his  task, 
like  a  genuine  Friend,  and  by  a  wise  conciliation  and 
courteous  tenderness  towards  the  feelings  or  even 
the  prejudices  of  others,  he  overcame  much  latent 
opposition.  His  hearers  felt  that  his  words  were  like 
living  things  and  went  straight  to  their  hearts, — 
tenderness  mingling  with  strength,  and  humour  with 
indignation ;  his  speeches  were  not  prepared  on  any 
definite  lines,  but  dependent  on  the  inward  emotion 
which  drove  his  words  outwards,  for  "out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

His  early  education  had  also  instilled  into  him  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  doing  everything  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  to  men,  and  this  made  the  difference  between 
popularity  and  unpopularity  to  him  a  matter  of  small 
concern.  The  moral  force  of  righteousness  and  truth- 
speaking  was  Tvhat  he  depended  upon  in  his  varied 
id  his  audience  was  never  chilled  by  the 
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thought  that  his  words  were  not  real,  or  were  spoken 
for  oratorical  eflfect.  He  had  learned  that  strength  is 
not  to  be  found  in  efforts  of  self-will  however  great, 
but  his  trust  was  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  !  He  had  also 
accepted  the  Gospel  truth  inculcated  in  his  youth  that 
every  soul  stands  in  immediate  responsible  relation  to 
God,  and  that  all  spiritual  strength  and  inward  peace 
came  straight  from  Him  without  the  intervention  of 
bishop,  priest,  or  other  human  instrument. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  felt  himself  called  to 
the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  same  con- 
secration of  his  natural  talents  in  this  higher  service 
rendered  him  a  workman  approved  unto  God,  ever 
loving  to  dwell  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  is  difficult  to  pourtray  the  life  of  such  a  man 
without  seeming  to  exalt  the  creature,  and  extol  the 
Society  to  which  he  belonged.  ''  By  the  grace  of  God 
I  am  what  I  am,"  was,  however,  the  language  of  his 
heart  as  well  as  of  his  lips. 

The  combination  of  humility  with  firmness  of  pur- 
pose— of  respect  for  others  whilst  judging  for  himself; 
a  true  loyalty  to  the  Society,  whilst  mindful  of  its 
faults — a  keen  appreciation  of  the  lives  of  the  early 
Friends,  whilst  not  binding  himself  to  copy,  as  though 
they  were  already  perfect — a  firm  championship  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  the  world  over; — a  defender 
of  the  weak  against  the  oppressor ;  an  uncompromising 
opposition  to  wrong,  whether  in  high  places  or  low — 
"  upright  and  downstraight,'' — never  courting  opposi- 
tion, but  never  trimming  for  popular  applause  ;  ready 
to  change  when  convinced,  yet  with  a  conservative  love 
for  the  old  paths  ; — with  a  lively  appreciation  of  good 
wherever  it  might  be  found ;  courteous  towards  all, 
but  true  to  his  own  conscience ;  "  speaking  the  truth 
in  love  " — such  we  take  to  be  the  ideal  features  of  a 
Friend  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such,  to  a  large 
extent,  was  the  character  of  him  whose  loss  we  mourn. 

Editor. 
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There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  a  case  of 
conscience  may  be  investigated — the  standpoint  of  the 
world,  and  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospel.  Probably- 
most  readers  of  this  paper  would  prefer  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  latter ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  let 
them  lay  aside  prepossessions,  and  let  them  for  a  time 
occupy  that  of  the  world,  whilst  regarding  that  branch 
of  art  which  in  every  age  has  had  strong  attractions 
for  every  class  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  young 
— I  allude  to  that  of  the  stage. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  many  persons  who  made 
a  decided  religious  profession  thought  it  right  to  deny 
themselves  and  their  children  the  pleasures  of  the 
stage,  both  as  witnesses  or  as  actors,  on  the  general 
grounds  that  they  tended  to  encourage  immorality, 
and  therefore  were  inconsistent  with  the  love,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  Christ. 

Two  generations  have  nearly  passed  away  since 
then  ;  and,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when  reason 
and  conscience  are  in  healthy  exercise,  the  question 
comes  up  again  for  examination.  The  present  gene- 
ration ought  to  bear  its  own  responsibilities,  and  not 
accept  foregone  conclusions,  *'  which,''  say  they,  "  may 
be  modified  by  changed  circumstances."  Accordingly, 
the  cultivated  in  art  and  music,  the  admirers  of  the 
human  form,  and  those  who  delight  to  see  history  as 
well  as  to  read  it,  cry  out  afresh  for  the  drama  as 
an  instructive  amusement,  if  only  purified  from  what 
rendered  it  objectionable  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers. 
An  impression  prevails,  too,  that  they  were  less  culti- 
vated in  taste,  perhaps  slightly  narrow-minded,  and 
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less  susceptible  doubtless  to  these  refined  sources  of 
pleasure.  Well,  it  may  be  so.  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  all  her  children.  Those  who  object  to  a  rigid  rule 
being  laid  down  on  questions  of  Christian  duty  are 
justified  in  bringing  Christian  ^nnapZe  to  bear  upon 
them ;  and  if  it  will  bear  that  test,  let  them  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  stage,  after  eliminating,  if  they  can, 
from  its  influence  all  that  is  injurious  to  the  moral 
weU-being  of  those  who  act,  and  of  those  who  applaud 
the  action. 

Let  us  pass  on,  and  hear  what  the  world's  opinion 
is,  and  view  this  question  through  a  medium,  unfettered 
alike  by  scruples  of  conscience,  or  traditional  authority, 
it  may  help  us  to  clear  our  own  convictions ;  for  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  only  on  Christian  principles  will 
those  who  contend  for  the  theatre  on  an  improved  model 
give  their  countenance  to  it.  Such  are  even  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  thus  purified  it  may  become  not 
merely  harmless,  but  be  used  as  a  new  power  in  favour 
of  virtue. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  and  no  doubt  holding 
such  an  opinion,  a  correspondent  of  Miss  Leigh  (who 
has  opened  a  home  in  Paris  for  "  respectable  English 
ballet-dancers/')"^  addresses  her  thus  : — "  In  the  early 
Hebrew  times  dancers  were  inspired  by  God  to  be 
artists.  Surely  Miss  Leigh  would  be  better  employed 
in  encouraging  the  dancers  in  their  difficult  life,  in 
helping  them  to  realise  Who  it  is  that  has  called  them 
to  it,  and  in  getting  the  religious  world  to  respect 
their  calling,  than  in  inducing  them  to  listen  to  denunr 
ciations  of  an  art  which  God  has  thus  hallowed  in  so 
unmistakable  a  manner." 

That  it  is  a  difficult  life  to  which  this  writer  per- 
suades himself  God  calls  the  ballet-dancers,  he  frankly 
admits.     Let  us  now  hear  what  an   hdbituS  of  the 

•  See  the  m-iend,  First  Month,  1884,  "The  Unhallowed  Calling." 
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theatres  in  Paris  thinks  of  these  difficulties.  He 
evidently  thinks  them  insuperable,  except  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  Christian  principles  bearing  on 
morality,  until  the  difficulty  of  being  virtuous  on  the 
stage  is  at  least  masked  to  those  employed  there. 
Mons.  Wolf,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Figaro,  writes  : 
— "  The  character  of  an  actress  is  really  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern  us.  If  now  and  then  a  woman 
passes  virtuously  through  the  ordeal  of  the  stage — a 
thing  of  very  rare  occurrence — the  public  does  not 
praise  her.  It  is  understood  that  that  separate  world 
which  is  called  the  theatre  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
strict  morality  which  rules  the  rest  of  society.'' 

In  other  words,  being  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than 
a  lover  of  God,  the  self-indulgent  public  presumes  to 
be  indulgent  to  those  who  would  be  less  able  to  gratify 
it  were  they  more  virtuous!  A  further  quotation 
from  Mons.  Wolf  will  enable  my  readers  to  ludse  if  I 
have  attached  an  over-strained  meaning  to  his  wds. 
"  It  is  because  we  know  the  snares  of  theatrical  life 
that  we  have  set  up  a  separate  code  of  morality  for 
actresses.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  their  respon- 
sibility does  not  equal  that  of  other  women,  and  that 
what  is  called  *  a  fatal  fall '  in  ordinary  life  is  nothing 
more  than  a  trifling  accident  in  the  life  behind  the 
scenes.  Her  profession  as  an  actress  saves  the  woman 
from  current  morality ;  the  public  feels  that  a  young 
woman  cannot  be  mixed  up  every  evening  in  intrigues, 
nor  play  a  part  in  what  is  called  *  the  study  of  man- 
ners,' without  losing  by  degrees  the  strict  notion  of 
morality.  For  these  reasons,  the  virtue  of  an  actress 
is  of  very  little  use  to  her  in  her  profession.  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  to  be  a  really  clever  performer 
the  various  passions  of  a  woman's  nature  cannot  be 
represented  by  one  who  has  not  felt  them.  The  history 
of  the  theatre  from  its  origin  to  our  own  times  tends 
to  prove  this :  that  the  freer  the  life  led,  the  greater 
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their  success  as  actresses.  .  .  .  Everything  connected 
with  the  theatre  is  beyond  current  mondity.  The 
public  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  stage  as  of 
social  life ;  it  wants  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  and  it  does  not 
trouble  itself  about  the  consequences." 

We  have  now  lent  ourselves  (but  only  I  trust  for 
a  moment)  to  the  position  from  which  the  world 
regards  a  profession  of  which  it  desires  to  speak  highly. 
Claiming  the  right  to  be  its  own  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decrees  of  the  Creator,  it  dares  to  extenuate,  if  it 
does  not  absolve,  those  from  guilt  who  are  to  minister 
to  its  pleasures,  reckless  of  the  consequences  to  them 
or  to  itself. 

In  the  face  of  these  statements,  made  by  an  impartial 
witness,  is  it  possible  for  any,  except  the  thoughtless, 
or  those  who  are  dead  to  their  responsibilities  as 
Christians,  to  be  present  at  or  to  encourage  this  class 
of  amusements  ? 

But  is  there  not  still  undisposed  of  the  proposition 
that  the  theatre  can  be  so  remodelled  as  to  become  a 
profitable  Christian  amusement  ? 

The  Amergau  is  often  adverted  to  as  an  occasion  of 
solemn  instruction;  and  some,  in  witnessing  that 
aflFecting  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
have  been  moved  by  it  to  an  emotional  sympathy 
with  their  Lord,  under  the  indignities  to  which  He 
was  exposed,  such  as  they  had  never  felt  before. 

If  to  be  touched  by  His  sufferings  were  tantamount 
to  being  consecrated  in  consequence  to  His  service,  it 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  appeals 
to  the  eye.  His  life  presents  us  with  many  instances 
in  which  His  heart  was  affected  by  scenes  of  suffering 
or  of  need.  "  Seeing  the  multitude  He  was  moved 
with  compassion  towards  them  because  they  were 
scattered  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  He  healed 
their  sick''  (Matt.  xiv.).  *' When  Jesus  saw  His  mother 
and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom  He  loved,   He 
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saith/'  &c.  But  we  must  not  forget  this  difference : 
that  what  moved  Him  were  realities,  not  representa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  by  the  reality  of  His  union  with 
suffering  in  men,  that  He  would  move  us  to  serve 
Him  at  the  present  day.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me/' 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  effort  was  made 
to  revive  such  good  influences  by  introducing  sacred 
dramas  on  the  stage.  Hannah  More  advocated  them, 
and  wrote  some  which  were  considered  successful; 
but  they  were  not  calculated  for  the  taste  of  the 
general  public,  who,  as  Mons.  W.  says,  "  want  to  laugh 
or  cry"  over  scenes  of  vice,  passion,  or  intrigue. 
Worldly  amusements  seasoned  with  a  mild  spice  of 
religion  were  evidently  less  attractive  than  representa- 
tions of  the  world  as  it  exists  irrespective  of  religion, 
working  out  its  own  ends  by  schemes  of  rivalry  and 
selfishness. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
to  induce  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Much  might  be  written  on  the  many  forms  of  evil 
fostered  by  the  theatre ;  they  are  but  too  well  known. 
I  would  rather  appeal  here  to  those  who  would  not 
willingly  amuse  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  others;  those  who  have  hitherto 
looked  only  on  their  own  side  of  the  question,  and  who, 
confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the 
temptation  into  which  many  who  attend  the  theatre 
fall,  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  in  whatever 
degree  a  Christian  sanctions  things  which  make  tiie 
paths  of  virtue  difl&cult  to  others,  in  that  degree  he 
sins  against  Christ. 

Ann  F.  Fowler. 
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(jConduded  from  lout  nun^er.) 

Thebe  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  "  wild  in  woods 
the  noble  savage  ran  "  there  was  more  wildness  than 
nobleness  about  bis  doings ;  that  his  right  to  revenge 
was  as  much  his  own  as  private  property  is  now.  fie 
who  asks,  "  Mayn't  a  man  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own  ? "  can  understand  the  savage  feeling  exactly. 

Sir  George  Grey  says  that  amongst  the  Australians 
the  holiest  duty  of  man  is  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
near  relation.  If  he  left  this  duty  unfulfilled  no  girl 
would  speak  to  him,  if  he  had  wives  they  would  leave 
him ;  his  mother  would  cry  and  lament  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  so  degenerate  a  son,  his  father  would 
treat  him  with  contempt,  and  he  would  be  a  mark  for 
public  scorn.*  The  Caribs,  the  Mahinambous,  and  the 
North  American  Indians,  have  still  this  private  ven- 
geance only.t 

The  first  step  out  of  this  state  of  things  was  not  to 
punish  the  oflFender  by  law,  but  to  limit  and  hedge  in 
the  power  of  the  avenger  of  blood  ;  and  thus  by  that 
very  act  legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  practice  whose 
scope  was  defined .  It  was  found  that  these  unlimited 
revenges,  lying  as  they  did  between  family  and  family, 
not  between  man  and  man,  were  the  fruitful  source  of 
age-long  feuds.  It  is  easier  to  see  how  such  could 
begin,  than  how  they  could  end.  From  the  burning 
of  his  father's  hut,  fleet  limbs  and  kindly  darkness 

*  Tylor.  t  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilisation, 
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might  save  a  boy.  He  goes  to  a  kinsman  over  the 
hills,  and  a  purpose  grows  in  him  as  he  grows.  Every 
year  that  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  hunter's  arm,  all 
the  daily  practice  that  makes  his  eye  steadier  and  his 
aim  truer,  has  one  object ;  and  unworthy  son  of  his 
father  will  he  be,  say  all  men,  if  it  be  not  his  first 
deed  to  slay  the  man  that  slew  his  father.  Thus 
another  chapter  of  death  opens. 

"  His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fathers  in  war  or  in  single  strife, 
Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers,  each  taken  a  life  for  a 

life, 
Thy  father  hath  slain  his  father,  how  long  shall  the  murder 

last? 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn,  and  suffer  the  past  to  be 

past." 

By  way  of  enabling  men  to  reach  an  honourable 
end  to  this  sequence  of  things  a  code  of  proprieties, 
supported  by  public  opinion,  early  arose.  Australians 
are  allowed  to  hurl  the  spear  at  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  for  particular  offences ;  and  any  overstepping 
of  the  pound  of  flesh  is  severely  treated.* 

"  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ''  was 
doubtless  originally  a  beneficent  check  on  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  two  eyes,  and  far  more 
than  two  teeth. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  keen  moral  sense  among 
the  Hebrews  that  they  should  carefully  make  the 
modern  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter, 
and  appoint  the  Six  Cities  of  Eefuge  for  him  who  slew 
a  man  unwittingly.t  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
money  commutation — the  wergild  or  man-money — 
which  is  the  next  step  among  our  ancestors,  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Jewish  law  :  "  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no 
satisfaction  for  the  life  of  the  murderer,  which  is  guilty 

*  Lubbock's  Origin  of  OivilisatioTiy  p.  318. 

t  Ex.  xxi.j  Num.  xxxv.j  Deut.  xix.;  Joshua  xx. 
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of  death  ;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  .  .  . 
So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are ;  for 
blood  it  defileth  the  land ;  and  the  land  cannot  be 
cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it."*  The  Teutonic  wergild 
was  curiously  definite.  A  freeman  was  valued  at  200 
shillings  ;  a  fist  or  a  foot  was  reckoned  equal  to  half  a 
man.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  importance  of  personal 
adornment  was  born  with  the  modern  young  man  of  the 
period,  for  the  loss  of  a  beard  was  valued  at  twenty 
shillings,  while  a  broken  thigh  bone  was  atoned  for 
by  twelve ;  and  whilst  a  front  tooth  demanded  six 
shillings  for  compensation,  a  rib  might  be  broken  for 
half  that  sum. 

Now  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  wergild 
was  not  compulsory  for  many  early  ages.  No  king 
probably  could  have  executed  a  reform  so  vast.  It 
grew  slowly  by  its  own  inherent  advantages ;  not  till 
the  time  of  Edmund  I.,  five  centuries  after  the  English 
invasion,  was  a  king  able  to  insist  on  all  freemen  sub- 
mitting to  the  law  and  the  fine. 

According  to  the  old  German  law  every  freeman 
had  the  right  of  private  war  if  he  chose,  t 

Now  the  Alabama  Indemnity  is  somewhat  startlingly 
a  wergild  ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  course  of  such 
indemnities,  before  instead  of  after  a  war,  that  we  can 
expect  their  manifest  advantages  to  ensure  pretty 
general  acceptance,  and  ultimately  the  united  sanction 
of  all  nations  backed  up  by  international  force.  Private 
vengeance  died  hard  on  the  Continent.  So  late  as 
1245,  we  find  St.  Louis  decreeing  the  Quarantaine 
du  Koi,  under  which  any  member  of  the  family 
of  the  wrong-doer,  who  was  not  present  when  the 
deed  was  done,  was  not  to  be  surprised  and  slain  by 


*  Deut.  XXXV.  31,  33.        t  Tylor. 
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the  avenger  within  forty  days,  after  which  he  was 
assumed  to  have  learnt  about  the  deed.  The  small- 
ness  of  this  amelioration,  which  was  all  even  St. 
Louis  could  do,  throws  much  light  on  current  practice. 
In  1260,  in  his  own  Royal  domains,  Louis  abolished 
the  ludicial  duel,  hoping  thus  to  set  an  example  to  the 
barons,  which  some  of  them  foUowed.* 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  private  war  continued 
among  the  great  folk  long  after  the  ordinary  citizen 
had  been  taught  better  ways.  According  to  Freeman,f 
the  last  instance  of  private  war  in  England  occurred 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Lord  Berkeley 
and  his  followers  fought  and  slew  Lord  Lisle  at  Nibley 
Green,  in  Gloucestershire.  This  was  another  five 
centuries  after  good  King  Edmund  I.  Wergild  was 
paid  for  the  last  time  to  Lord  Lisle's  widow,  and  it  is 
odd  that  this  should  be  the  last  instance  of  both  stage 
one  and  stage  two  :  they  expired  together,  and  the 
royal  authority  took  justice  entirely  into  its  own 
hands  henceforth.  Even  so  in  Europe,  the  little  States 
are  free  first  from  warfare. 

The  humble,  tentative  way  in  which  Eoman  Law 
began  its  work  is  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a  manifest  thief,  i.e.y  one  caught  red- 
handed,  might  be  enslaved,  or  killed  if  a  slave  already  ;. 
while  one  non-manifest,  or  found  out  after  investiga- 
tion, had  merely  to  return  double.  According  to  the 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  codes  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act  might  be  killed  on  the  spot.|  Now  this,  however 
unfair  to  the  thief,  is  deeply  instructive  to  us.  Only 
by  fitting  his  regulation  tolerably  near  the  custom  of 
the  times  could  a  lawgiver  be  supported  by  public 
opinion  in  his  laws,  and  it  was  not  held  right  that  a 

*  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation  in  France.     Lecture  XIV. 
t  Comparative  Folitics^  quoted  by  Tylor. 
X  Lubbock^s  Origin  of  Civilisation. 
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man  should  be  restrained  from  giving  play  to  his 
natural  wrath  at  the  moment.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
says  that  "the  Commonwealth  at  first  interfered 
through  its  various  organs  rather  to  keep  order  and 
see  fair  play  in  quarrels,  than  take  them  as  it  now 
does  always  and  everywhere  into  its  own  hands."  It 
is  not  uninstructive  to  notice,  with  Maine,  that  though 
this  is  the  case,  the  old  form  under  which  a  man  is 
"  bound  over  to  prosecute  "  still  shows  us  what  was 
once  a  reality. 

The  diflFerence  between  nations  resemble  civil  law 
more  than  criminal,  and  here  we  are  able  to  make  use 
of  the  research  and  the  historical  imagination  of  Sir 
H.  Maine,  in  his  "  Ancient  Law"  (pp.  375-78)  : — 

"  In  the  original  administration  of  justice,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  a  close  imitation  of  the  series  of  acts 
which  were  likely  to  be  gone  through  in  private  life  by 
persons  who  were  disputing,  but  who  afterwards  suf- 
fered their  quarrel  to  be  appeased.  The  magistrate 
carefully  simulated  the  demeanour  of  a  private  arbi- 
trator gradually  called  in.  Very  far  the  most  ancient 
judicial  proceeding  known  to  us  is  the  Legis  Actio 
Sacramenti  of  the  Komans,  out  of  which  all  the  later 
Roman  Law  of  Actions,  and  consequently  most  of  the 
civil  remedies  now  in  use  in  the  world,  may  be  proved 
to  have  grown.  Unmeaning  and  grotesque  as  its 
ceremonial  appears  at  first  sight  a  little  attention 
enables  us  to  decipher  and  interpret  it. 

"  The  subject  of  litigation  is  supposed  to  be  in  court. 
If  it  is  movable,  it  is  actually  there.  If  it  be  im- 
movable, a  fragment  or  sample  of  it  is  brought  in  its 
place ;  land,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  a  clod,  a 
house  by  a  single  brick.  In  the  example  selected  by 
Gains  the  suit  is  for  a  slave.  The  proceeding  begins 
by  the  plaintiff's  advancing  with  a  rod,  which,  as 
Gains  expressly  tells,  symbolised  a  spear.  He  lays 
hold  of  the   slave  and  asserts   a  right  to  him  with 

N 
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the  words  :  '  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium 
meum  esse  dico  secundum  suam  causam  sicut  dixi;' 
and  then  saying,  *  £cce  tihi  Vindictam  imposui/  he 
touches  him  with  the  spear.  The  defendant  goes 
through  the  same  series  of  acts  and  vestures.  On 
this  the  Pr^tor  intervenes,  and  bids  the  litigants 
relax  their  hold,  ^Mittite  amho  hominem.^  They  obey, 
and  the  plaintiff  demands  from  the  defendant  the 
reason  of  his  interference :  ^Postulo  anne  dicas  qua 
ex  causa  vindicaveris  ? '  a  question  which  is  replied 
to  by  a  fresh  assertion  of  right,  ^  Jus  per  ego  sicut  vindic- 
tam iniposuiJ  On  this  the  first  claimant  offers  to 
stake  a  sum  of  money,  called  a  Sacramentum,  on  the 
justice  of  his  own  case  :  *  Quando  tu  injuria  provocasti^ 
D.  Aeris  Sacramento  te  provoco^  and  the  defendant, 
in  the  phrase,  *  Similiter  ego  fe/  accepts  the  wager. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  were  no  longer  of  a  formal 
kind ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Praetor  took 
security  for  the  sacramentum,  which  always  went  into 
the  coffers  of  the  State. 

*'  Such  was  the  necessary  preface  of  every  ancient 
Eoman  suit.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  refuse  assent 
to  the  suggestion  of  those  who  see  in  it  a  dramatisation 
of  the  origin  of  justice.  Two  armed  men  are  wrangling 
about  some  disputed  property.  The  Praetor,  vir  pietate 
gravisy  happens  to  be  going  by,  and  interposes  to  stop 
the  contest.  The  disputants  state  their  case  to  him, 
and  agree  that  he  shall  arbitrate  between  them,  it 
being  arranged  that  the  loser,  besides  resigning  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel,  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  umpire  as  remuneration  for  his  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  This  interpretation  would  be  less  plausible  than 
it  is  were  it  not  that,  by  a  surprising  coincidence,  the 
ceremony  described  by  Gains  as  the  imperative  cause 
of  proceeding  in  a  Legis  Actio  is  substantially  the 
same  with  one  of  the  two  subjects  which  the  god 
Hephaestus  is  described  by  Homer  as  moulding  into 
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the  first  compartment  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  In 
the  Homeric  trial  scene,  the  dispute,  as  if  expressly 
intended  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  primitive 
society,  is  not  about  property,  but  about  the  composi- 
tion for  a  homicide.  One  person  asserts  that  he  has 
paid  it,  another  that  he  has  never  received  it.  The 
point  of  detail,  however,  which  stamps  the  picture  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  archaic  Roman  practice,  is  the 
reward  designed  for  the  judges.  Two  talents  of  gold 
lie  in  the  middle,  to  be  given  to  him  who  shall  explain 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  most  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience.  The  magnitude  of  this  sum,  as  com- 
pared with  the  trifling  amount  of  the  sacramentum, 
seems  to  me  indicative  of  the  difierence  between 
fluctuating  usage  and  usage  consolidated  into  law, 
where  the  remuneration  of  the  judge  is  reduced  to  a 

reasonable  sum It  may  be  added  that  many 

observers  of  the  earliest  judicial  usages  of  modern 
Europe  have  remarked  that  fines  were  not  inflicted 
by  the  State  as  a  composition  for  any  wrong  supposed 
to  be  done  to  itself,  but  claimed  a  share  in  the  compo- 
sition awarded  to  the  plaintifi*,  simply  as  the  fair  price 
of  its  time  and  trouble.  Mr.  Kemble  expressly  assigns 
this  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  bannum  or  fredum." 

Does  not  this  lead  us  to  think  that  before  the  prac- 
tice could  be  consolidated  into  matter  of  legal  routine, 
many  a  private  arbitration  voluntarily  agreed  to  by 
the  disputants,  and  entrusted  to  some  worthy  elder, 
must  have  occurred,  and  through  its  justice,  its  friend- 
liness, and  its  security,  have  commended  itself  to  the 
public  mind  ? 

What  Sir  Henry  Maine  wrote  in  1861,  he  confirms 
in  1875  in  his  **  Early  History  of  Institutions,'*  and 
illustrates  these  forms  commemorative  of  early  usages 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  McLennan,  that  the  carrying 
off"  of  the  bride  by  violence  is  still  simulated  in  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  a  large  part  of  mankind. 

N  2 
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But  worthy  elders  were  not  always  at  hand.  What 
then  ?  Well,  there  was  an  important  Koman  action 
called  condictio,  under  which  the  plaintiff  gave  notice 
to  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  Praetor  in  thirty 
days,  and  in  Maine's  opinion  entered  on  the  spot  into 
a  sponsio  and  restipulatio ;  that  is,  they  laid  a  wager 
for  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  the  matter  in  dispute 
pending  the  trial.  What  oould  be  more  natural? 
It  is  some  relief  to  a  hot-blooded  disputant  to  lay  a 
wager,  still ;  much  easier  than  to  refer  the  quarrel  to 
some  future  arbitrator.  The  practice  called  Pignoris 
CapiOy  which  early  went  out  of  use,  was  a  right 
possessed  in  certain  cases  of  urgency  or  sacred  obliga- 
tion, to  seize  goods  of  a  man  against  whom  a  citizen 
had  a  claim,  but  had  not  yet  instituted  a  suit.  This 
is  derived,  according  to  our  authority,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  a  claimant  who  is  willing  to  go  to  arbitration 
seizing,  if  he  can,  the  goods  of  his  adversary,  and 
detaining  them  till  he  too  submits.  In  this  it  cor- 
responds to  the  law  of  distress  for  rent  among 
ourselves.  Legislation  by  landlords  in  comparatively 
modern  times  has  allowed  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
sell  the  goods  he  distrains  and  pay  himself  the  rent 
before  gther  creditors ;  but  originally  the  goods  were 
held  as  a  security  to  compel  the  debtor  to  make 
satisfaction  in  due  legal  way,  and  that  is  why  the 
necessities  of  his  life — his  plough,  oxen,  and  the  tools 
of  his  trade — were  not  distrained. 

But  the  old  use  as  extra  judicial  security  is  still 
preserved  in  the  right  to  put  stray  cattle  doing 
damage  into  the  village  pound  till  payment  is  agreed 
to.^  This  practice  is  connected  with  another  ancient 
regulation.  If  the  distrainor  of  cattle  did  not  show 
the  cattle  he  had  impounded,  the  sheriff  might  raise  a 

*  There  is  no  more  ancient  institution  in  the  country  than  the 
village  pound.  It  is  far  older  than  the  King's  Bench,  and  probably 
older  than  the  kingdom. — Maine's  Early  Hist,  of  Inst,  p.  263. 
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hue  and  cry  after  him ;  and  if  the  impounded  beasts 
were  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  might  seize  twice  as 
many  of  the  distrainor's  cattle.  *'  Here  we  come  upon 
plain  traces  of  a  foray,"  which  the  law  has  stepped 
in  to  regulate. 

Beginning  by  seeing  that  the  quarrel  was  properly 
carried  out  and  prescribing  forms  for  it,  the  Royal  or 
Legal  Power  ultimately  and  tardily  acquired  direct 
judicial  function. 

Returning  now  to  the  European  system  we  see  that 
we  have  no  such  royal  power  among  nations,  but 
Europe  collectively  has  already  adopted  the  duty  of 
supervisor.  We  are  now  as  nations  in  the  regulative 
stage  which  we  have  found  once  existing  among 
individuals. 

In  1856  the  Conference  at  Paris  arranged  a  Code 
of  International  Maritime  Law,  always  an  important 
branch  of  the  subject.  Only  this  year  an  Inter- 
national Danubian  Commission  in  London  settled 
delicate  questions  among  the  States  on  that  river. 

So,  to  conclude  with  substantive  proposals ;  there 
will  probably  arise  an  International  Council  having 
short  annual  sessions  for  codifying  and  amending  and 
completing  the  Law  of  Nations ;  in  the  method  of  the 
private  International  Conferences  that  are  now  held, 
but  armed  with  the  previous  sanction  of  their  Govern- 
ments. This  should  be  the  legislative  part  of  the  new 
system,  and  should  have  a  local  habitation  at  some 
International  Palace,  say  at  Brussels,  The  Hague,  or 
Geneva.  One  good  way  of  securing  impartiality  for 
this  Council  would  be  for  each  State,  large  or  small,  to 
send  the  same  number  of  delegates.  The  members 
for  Portugal,  Greece,  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  (men  probably  as  able  indivi- 
dually as  those  from  the  great  States),  would  prevent 
any  single  power  from  flavouring  the  laws  of  the 
Council.     This  plan  would  also  be  in  accord  with  the 
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action  adopted  since  the  time  of  Grotius — that  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  all  nations  are  equal. 

But  a  more  important  body  will  be  the  International 
Court,  whose  office  would  be  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
laws,  to  arbitrate  in  actual  cases. 

'The  "  concert  of  Europe ''  is  a  phrase  we  understand, 
for  we  have  seen  the  thing  in  operation.  This  consent 
of  Europe  must  become  a  legal  as  well  as  a  diplomatic 
and  colloquial  word. 

It  is  essential  that  the  members  of  this  Court  should 
not  sit  as  the  direct  representatives  of  any  nation. 
Therefore  the  Court  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Council.  The  members  should  sit  for  not  less  than 
six  years,  to  give  independence,  and  should  be  eligible 
for  re-election,  to  supply  an  element  of  permanence. 
Half  the  Court  should  be  re-elected  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  majority  getting  its  man  in  each  time,  as 
they  would  if  one  vacancy  arose  at  a  time.  The 
Cumulative  Vote  should  be  practised,  so  as  exactly  to 
reflect  the  tone  of  the  Council,  and  the  voting  should 
be  open,  to  avoid  intrigues. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  a 
few  words  with  Professor  Seeley  on  this  subject,  in 
reference  to  these  clauses  which  it  is  now  customary  to 
insert  in  Commercial  Treaties,  binding  the  nations  to 
refer  to  arbitration  all  differences  that  may  arise  out  of 
them.  He  said,  ^*  You  may  be  able  to  put  down  war 
between  nations  who  don't  want  to  fight ;  but  these 
stipulations  are  helpless  with  those  who  do."  But  a 
nation  is  seldom  all  of  one  mind,  and  the  existence  of 
such  an  International  Court  would  in  practice  be  of 
enormous  value  in  giving  a  way  to  peace  which  is 
honourable.  Most  men  like  peace  ;  all  men  like  peace 
with  honour;  there  would  always  be  a  definite  and 
practical  course  for  the  peace  party  in  each  State, 
which  must  soon  be  in  the  majority  everywhere,  to 
point  to.     This  is  what  they  often  lack. 
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Now  we  will  admit  that  this  machinery,  resting  on 
reasonableness  and  on  public  opinion,  would  break 
down  before  a  fierce  race-hatred,  as  between  Teuton 
and  Slav,  or  the  event  of  a  professional  adventurer 
like  Napoleon  obtaining  the  whip-hand  of  a  nation. 
But  these  are  happily  rare  birds,  and  rare  circumstances 
are  needed  for  their  development.  Nevertheless,  wo 
may  frankly  look  forward  to  this  system  one  day 
breaking  down.  If  so  the  nations  will  have  learnt  a 
lesson  ;  their  last  one.  After  the  men  are  slain,  and 
the  bills  are  paid,  and  the  seething  hiss  of  hate  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  roar  of  war  ;  then,  or  on  some 
such  occasion,  will  the  nations  erect  anew  their  Inter- 
national System.  And  henceforth  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  shall  be  backed  up  by  contingents  from  each 
nation ;  an  international  gendarmerie,  a  world-police 
force,  to  enter  which  would  be  to  enrol  in  a  worthy 
service.  Separate  armies  would  not  be  needed  as  the 
sense  of  safety  grew ;  so  the  military  establishments 
would  dwindle  to  the  limit  required  for  the  inter- 
national contingent;  and  there  would  after  that  be  no 
diflSculty  in  reaching  the  last  step,  in  which  no  nation 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  its  quota  of 
armed  retainers,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  possession 
of  India  or  of  Central  Asia  would  make  reasonable 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Russia. 

John  Wm.  Graham. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    FEESHNESS. 

Every  one  likes  freshness.  We  enjoy  fresh  air, 
fresh  flowers,  fresh  thoughts,  fresh  scenes.  Who  cares 
for  faded  flowers  ?  Who  can  breathe  the  full  life  they 
ought  to  have  in  a  close  room  ?  Who  is  not  invigo- 
rated by  freshness,  and  more  or  less  wearied  by  the 
reverse  ?  And  this  being  so,  ought  we  not  each  one  to 
cultivate  freshness  in  ourselves  and  in  all  about  us  ? 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  get  freshness,"  said  a  lady, 
wearily.  It  was  a  sad  thought,  for  what  would  life 
grow  for  some  of  us  if  there  were  no  *' times  of  refresh- 
ing ''  and  of  being  refreshed  ?  How  inevitably  jaded 
we  must  then  become  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit !  But 
God's  Word  is  truer  than  men's  thoughts,  and  He 
says,  ^^  Times  of  refreshing  sAaM  come  from  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  Lord"  (Actsiii.  19).  Probably  it  is  our 
fault  that  they  do  not  come  oftener,  for  is  not  their 
frequency  left  a  good  deal  to  our  prayers,  to  our  faith, 
and  to  our  efibrts  ? 

Times  of  refreshing  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  To  get  the  freshest  water  we  must  go  to  the 
Fountain  Head,  and  to  keep  a  fresh  supply  we  must 
take  it  from  there  continually.  Drawn  water  soon 
gets  flat.  No  Israelite  could  live  on  yesterday's 
manna.  If  we  would  have  our  spirits  always  fresh, 
it  can  only  be  by  constant  communion  with  our  ever- 
present  Lord,  and  we  cannot  have  this  without  receiving 
of  His  eternal  freshness.  "  The  everlasting  freshness 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  thought  and  fact  that  is  always  grow- 
ing on  me,"  remarked  one  Christian  to  another  not 
long  ago.  "  And  it  is  a  thought  and  fact  so  blessed 
that  you  must  always  keep  to  it/'  rejoined  her  com- 
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panion.  We  talk  of  the  **  old,  old  story,"  and  forget 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  "  ever  old,  ever  new." 

We  are  too  apt  to  rest  in  past  knowledge,  past 
thoughts,  and  past  experience,  instead  of  pressing  on 
into  the  boundless  stores  before  us.  If  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  felt  that  he  had  but  gathered  shells  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  scientific  truth,  must  not 
even  the  holiest  and  the  wisest  much  more  feel  so 
beside  the  infinite  riches  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  the  wonders  of  His  grace  ? 

"  New  blessings  each  returning  day, 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray  ; 
New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 
New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven." 

He  ^'  who  evermore  makes  all  things  new  "  would 
have  His  children's  spiritual  life  "  renewed  day  by 
day."     He  would  have  them  rise  daily  brisk  as — 

"  The  rustling  breeze  so  fresh  and  gay 
That  dances  forth  at  opening  day ; " 

fresh  as  the  daisies  glistening  with  the  morning  dew  ; 
fresh  with  ever  new  knowledge  and  experience  of  His 
goodness,  with  ever  new  thankfulness  in  their  hearts, 
and  ever  new  songs  of  praise  upon  their  lips. 

"AU  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  Thee*'  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
7— P.  B.Vn.).  "  0  God,  who  is  like  unto  Thee  ?  0 
what  great  troubles  and  adversities  hast  Thou  showed 
me  !  and  yet  didst  Thou  turn  and  refresh  me  ;  yea, 
and  broughtest  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth  again  " 
(Ps.  Ixxi.  18).  It  is  in  the  full  salvation  and  the 
inexhaustible  grace  of  our  present  Lord  that  our  fresh 
springs  must  ever  be,  and  therefore  they  can  never 
run  dry,  though  we  may  more  or  less  cut  ourselves  off 
from  them.  Is  not  this  constant  receiving  from  Him 
"  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest, 
and  this  the  refreshing"?  (Isa.  xxiii.   12).     Yet  the 
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prophet  goes  on  sadly,  as  if  he  foresaw  how  many 
would  disbelieve  or  neglect  it — **  Yet  they  would  not 
hear/' 

We  get  the  same  thought  in  the  Bible  again  and 
again  :  ''  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things, 
so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's  "  (Ps. 
ciii.  5).  "They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength  ;  .  .  .  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint''  (Isa.  xl.  31). 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life  "  (John  iv.  14). 

Not  only  is  it  the  Lord  Himself  who  **  restoreth  the 
soul "  (Ps.  xxiii.  3),  but  we  read  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  as  "restoring  the  soul  "  also  (Ps.  xix.  7),  It  is 
one  way  in  which  the  Bible  shows  its  Divine  power 
that  old  texts  are  for  ever  shining  out  with  new  depths 
of  meaning,  and  imparting  new  strength  and  joy.  Dig 
there  as  much  as  we  may,  there  is  always  new  trea- 
sure to  be  found,  and  the  type  holds  true  that  in  the 
Land  of  Promise  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  to 
be  possessed  (Josh.  xiii.  1).  We  cannot  keep  our 
spiritual  life  fresh  unless  we  are  continually  receiving 
fresh  riches  from  the  Bible,  and  passing  it  on  to  others 
as  current  coin.  To  change  the  figure,  we  cannot  keep 
fresh  while  we  let  our  gifts  stagnate.  Get  and  give, 
give  and  get ;  that  is  the  sure  way  to  be  always  fresh. 

When  Achsah  asked  a  blessing  of  her  father,  he  gave 
her  upper  springs  and  nether  springs  (Judges  i.  6), 
and  so  does  our  heavenly  Father  give  to  us.  He 
would  not  have  us  neglect  the  nether  springs  with 
their  quiet  beauty,  because  the  upper  springs  are  for 
ever  flowing.  We  need  to  get  freshness  in  all  the 
ways  we  can,  that  its  refreshing  power  may  be  always 
pleasantly  about  us  and  all  our  words  and  actions, 
and  extend  its  happy  influence  over  everything  and 
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everybody  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Plenty  of 
social  intercourse  and  wide  Christian  fellowship  help 
to  keep  us  fresh.  Shut-up  hearts,  like  shut-up  rooms, 
are  sure  to  grow  the  reverse. 

"  Tell  us  what  keeps  you  so  fresh  1 "  was  a  question 
put  to  a  lady  who,  though  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  had  run  up  stairs  singing  like  a  girl. 
''  Work,"  she  answered,  **  work,  to  be  sure ;  an  idle 
life  won't  keep  anybody  fresh.''  "Anything  else?" 
'*  True  interest  in  others'  welfare,  that's  the  thing ! " 
No  doubt  it  is.  "  It  is  selfishness  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  people's  want  of  freshness,"  said  a  shrewd 
girl,  and  while  it  is  by  no  means  always  so,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  fresh  and  refreshing  people  are  always 
self-forgetful.  Invalids,  from  pain,  inability  to  work, 
and  monotony  of  scene  and  occupation,  are  in  special 
danger  of  lacking  freshness  and  the  power  to  refresh 
others.  Nevertheless  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  in- 
validism, and  probably,  if  we  look  around,  we  shall 
find  that  some  of  the  freshest  and  most  refreshing 
people  we  know  are  chronic  invalids,  but  they  are  the 
unselfish  ones.  Dr.  Arnold's  sister  is  not  the  only 
case  by  many  in  which  the  grace  of  God,  a  sunny 
patience,  a  light-hearted  self-forgetfulness,  and  a  win- 
ning interest  in  the  concerns  of  others,  have  made  the 
sick-room  a  haven  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  a  whole 
household. 

Intercourse  with  children  brings  also  much  freshness. 
It  is  always  well  to  cultivate  a  large  sympathy  with 
the  rising  generation  and  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age. 
It  will  help  to  keep  us  young  and  apace  with  the  day, 
and  prevent  us  from  running  in  ruts,  or  getting  set  in 
our  opinions. 

Where  there  is  no  growth  there  can  be  no  permanent 
freshness.  We  must  be  always  learning  if  we  would 
be  always  fresh.  We  must  not  let  our  minds  get 
stagnant  from  i^action,  or  rusty  for  want  of  rubbing 
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up,  or  worn  out  by  always  playing  on  one  string,  or 
replete  with  crude  and  undigested  food.  We  must 
keep  on  learning  not  only  from  the  Lord  and  from 
His  word,  but  from  all  the  people  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact,  from  all  the  things  that  happen  to 
us,  and  from  all  the  books  and  papers  we  read.  And 
with  regard  to  these  last  it  will  tend  to  our  freshness 
if  we  let  them  be  of  good  variety,  and  not  all  on  the 
lines  of  our  special  subjects. 

Lack  of  freshness  is  sometimes  caused  by  over- work. 
"  AU  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and 
while  for  busy  people  that  other  proverb,  "  Change  of 
work  is  as  good  as  play,''  has  considerable  truth  in  it, 
it  will  not  hold  good  altogether.  If  we  would  keep 
healthy  and  fresh,  we  must  have  some  real  play, — 
romps  with  children,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air, 
music  or  painting,  the  last  good  poetry,  or  whatever 
else  of  harmless  influence  happens  to  be  our  best 
bodily  and  mental  restorative.  Sunshine,  fresh  air, 
fresh  water,  and  exercise  are  good  both  for  mind  and 
body ;  and  while  lack  of  freshness  sometimes  results 
from  monotonous  or  spiritless  work,  often  it  is  because 
we  are  too  lazy  to  get  what  will  freshen  us.  A 
wholesome  amount  of  variety  no  doubt  conduces  to 
freshness,  but  those  who  are  always  running  after 
change  are  not  usually  the  freshest  people.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "  The  freshest  people  are  those 
who  have  the  freshest  love  for  old  familiar  objects,'' 
who  retain  what  Trench  speaks  of  as  "  the  child's  pure 
delight  in  little  things ; "  and  it  is  a  beautiful  thought 
that  no  monotony  in  "  the  daily  round,  the  common 
task,"  need  make  our  freshness  fade. 

**  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  keep  fresh."  So 
says  somebody ;  but  the  Bible  says  :  **  Blessed  is  the 
man  .  .  .  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  His  law  doth  he  exercise  himself  day  and 
night.     He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
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of  water,  that  bringetli  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season  ; 
his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither"  (Ps.  i.  1-3).  Is  not 
that  perennial  freshness?  We  keep  freshness  by  a 
perpetual  getting.  We  are  not  meant  to  be  pot- 
bound  plants,  but  to  grow  freely  downward,  upward, 
and  outward,  and  rejoice  in  heaven's  healthful  sunshine 
and  pure  air. 

Plants  do  not  last  fresh  in  the  dark.  Keep  them 
in  the  dark  and  what  a  sickly  green  they  get ;  and 
their  flowers,  if  any  struggle  into  bloom,  are  few  and 
poor  and  colourless.  So  it  is  with  us.  Our  hearts' 
windows  must  be  kept  wide  open  to  heaven  that  the  broad 
sunshine  of  God's  love  and  joy  may  shine  freely  in. 

"New  fruit"  in  its  season  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12)  is  the 
sign  of  the  living  and  vigorous  tree.  The  fruit  tree 
that  will  never  bear  any  more  fresh  fruit  is  done  for, 
and  if  not  utterly  good  for  nothing,  misses  the  main 
purpose  of  its  being.  The  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
fresh  fruit  even  in  old  age  (Ps.  xcii.  14). 

"  It  is  an  emphatic  duty  to  mankind  to  be  fresh," 
is  a  thought  less  known  and  acted  on  than  it  deserves. 
The  great  use  of  freshness  is  to  impart  it.  "  How 
one  longs  for  some  refreshing  society  when  one  comes 
home  fagged  at  night,"  writes  a  tried  worker.  We 
serve  no  hard  Master,  and  probably  when  our  lives 
are  packed  so  full  of  work  that  we  are  always  fagged, 
it  is  partly  with  work  of  our  own  choosing,  not  His. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  cannot  pick  their  work,  and 
to  whom  so  much  inevitably  falls,  that  it  should  be 
the  privilege  of  less  burdened  ones  to  help  them  all 
they  can.  "  We  have  great  joy  and  consolation  in 
thy  love,"  St.  Paul  writes  to  Philemon,  "  because 
the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee,  brother."  Perhaps 
Philemon  did  not  directly  do  much  to  extend  the 
Church,  but  it  was  no  mean  help  he  gave  it  when 
men  like  St.  Paul  came  tired  to  his  house,  and  started 
out  again  rested  and  refreshed. 
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It  is  a  mixture  of  ready  sympathy  and  practical 
common  sense  that  enables  people  to  impart  freshness, 
and  if  it  can  be  well  spiced  with  racy  cheerfulness 
so  much  the  better.  It  needs  something  more  than 
simple  sympathy,  for  some  sympathy  weakens  instead 
of  strengthens,  wearies  rather  than  refreshes.  It  needs 
the  ready  tact  that  draws  people  out  of  themselves, 
and  energy  strong  enough  to  change  the  old  dull 
current,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  a  restful  gentleness 
that  shall  not  hurt  or  weary  in  doing  it.  Habits  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side,  of  putting  things  nicely 
to  ourselves  and  others,  and  of  making  the  best  of 
everything  and  everybody,  help  to  make  us  refreshing. 
So  also  does  the  **  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,"  for 
pre-occupied  people  cannot  be  refreshing,  and  tired 
folks  do  not  want  to  be  further  tired  with  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  other's  work  hanging  about  them. 
Sometimes  refreshment  must  come  in  the  form  of 
prompt  and  efficient  practical  help ;  sometimes  only 
the  willingness  to  give  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Generally  the  most  refreshing  people  are  unconscious 
of  their  power.  The  ability  to  refresh  others  springs 
a  good  deal  from  being  thoroughly  happy  yourself, 
and  those  who  are  fresh  will  be  unconsciously  and 
inevitably  refreshing.  Yet  we  must  not  be  only 
unconsciously  so,  but  strive  to  refresh  others  even 
when  it  takes  much  out  of  ourselves ;  only  of  course 
in  that  case  we  must  not  let  them  know  it.  What* 
does  it  matter  if  we  are  spent  with  the  effort  ?  Like 
our  Master,  we  should  be  ready  to  give  ourselves 
unstintedly  for  others,  and  we  cannot  remain  exhausted 
long  while 

"  The  Fount  that  we  draw  from  never  runs  dry, 
And  Christ's  riches  in  glory  aye  mete  the  supply." 

One  day,  during  the  long  dry  summer  of  1868,  I 
stood  with  my  brother,  Stanley  Pumphrey,  on  a  hill- 
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side  in  Gloucestershire.  The  dust  was  blowing  over 
the  fields,  and  scorched  trees  met  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  But  beautiful  among  the  general  brownuess 
was  a  long  line  of  fresh  foliage  and  exquisite  green 
grass,  showing  where  an  invisible  stream,  fresh  and 
refreshing,  was  running  on  its  course  of  blessing. 
"  See !  "  he  exclaimed ;  '*  is  not  that  a  lovely  type  of 
the  life  we  Christians  should  aim  at  ?  Fresh  because 
our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  refreshing 
because  He  makes  us  the  channel  of  His  blessing  to 
others."  So  long  as  we  grasp  for  ourselves  the  ever- 
lasting freshness  of  the  Gospel,  and  pass  it  on  at  once 
unstintedly  to  others,  we  cannot  fail  to  get  and  to 
spread  the  blessing  of  being  always  fresh. 

Caroline  W.  Pumphrey. 
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BRYANT  AND  HIS  POETRY. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1878,  there  died  in  New 
York  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  America's  sons. 
Whether  we  regard  him  in  his  capacity  of  advocate  in 
his  native  town  of  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  as 
editor  of  an  important  daily  paper  in  the  empire  city, 
as  politician,  poet,  scholar.  Christian  gentleman — take 
him  for  all  in  all,  his  country  will  not  perchance  often 
look  upon  his  like  again.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
his  contemporaries  have  scarcely  appreciated  him  as  he 
deserves.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
who  knew  the  man,  have  done  justice  to  his  gifts,  to 
his  character,  to  his  career,  but  the  multitude  seem, 
where  they  have  known  his  name,  to  have  passed 
him  by  as  an  abstraction,  rather  than  as  a  living 
model  of  what  a  man  should  be. 

How  many  Englishmen  are  there,  who,  if  asked  to 
cite  a  single  line  of  poetry  of  Bryant  s  would  be  able 
offhand  to  do  so  ?  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  most 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  daily  brought  into  contact, 
would  be  unable  to  name  even  the  title  of  one  of  his 
poems.  In  how  few  homes  which  we  enter  shall  we 
find  a  volume  of  his  poetry !  And  yet  here  was  a 
man  but  as  yesterday  among  us  who  began  to  write 
poetry  before  he  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  to 
write  poetry  of  very  high  excellence,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  write  till  he  had  passed  the  fourscore  years 
of  the  Psalmist,  for  in  his  strength  was  neither  "labour" 
nor  "  sorrow.''  With  him  the  eye  was  not  dimmed, 
nor  the  natural  force  abated,  and  but  for  an  accident 
there  seemed  no  reason,  humanly  speaking,  why  he 
should  not  have  lived  another  ten  years. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  want  of  popularity  in  the  case  of  a  most 
gifted  writer,  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  number  of 
readers,  to  whom  the  poems  (or  some  of  them)  of 
Longfellow  and  of  others  who  mi^ht  be  named,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  "  household  words." 

Why  is  it  that  Bryant  is  so  little  known  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  ?  Is  it  that  his  poems  have  not 
always  the  human  interest  or  the  dramatic  power  to 
be  found  in  Longfellow,  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of 
most  persons,  the  greatest  of  American  poets,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  present  writer  ?  *  Is  there  less  of 
that  indignant  protest  against  wrong  and  oppression— 
that  vivid  and  most  touching  portraiture  of  suflFering 
for  conscience'  sake — that  indescribable  charm  of  the 
Quaker  poet,  Whittierl  Is  there  lacking  the  rich 
vein  of  humour  of  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  or  this,  combined  with  the  sparkling  epigram, 
the  stinging  sarcasm,  the  biting  and  most  telling  truth, 
veiled  in  wondrous  wit,  as  well  as  the  human  interests 
abounding  in  the  pages  of  James  Russell  Lowell  ?  It 
may  be  so,  but  to  the  diligent  student,  to  the  lover  of 
nature  in  its  truest  and  most  genuine  forms,  to  all 
men,  and  women  too,  of  education  and  culture,  to  those 
who  humbly  seek  some  lesson  that  shall  do  them  good, 
some  ennobling  thought,  someljiing  to  refresh  the 
heart ;  treasures  are  at  their  disposal,  and  delight  and 
enjoyment  may  be  theirs,  where  at  present  they  may 
be  little  guessed,  by  studying  the  poetry  of  Bryant, 

To  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  poetry,  to  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  history  of  this  poet's  life,  and  yet  more 


*  Since  this  Paper  was  for  the  most  part  written,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  as  my  readers  may  have  seen,  when  speaking  to 
an  American  audience,  called  Bryant  the  greatest  American  Poet,  a 
place  I  had  already  ventured  to  claim  for  him. — P.  G.  C. 
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80  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  and  happiness  of 
knowing  this  man,  my  assertion  may  seem  a  truism. 
They  will  recognise  the  truth,  perhaps,  all  uncon- 
sciously. Those,  however,  who  are  still  unconscious  of 
the  man  and  his  work,  may  well  be  advised  to  remain 
ignorant  no  longer.  A  diligent  and  a  loving  study  of 
them  will  more  than  repay  any  one  who  loves  excellence. 

The  man  of  science,  the  poet,  the  politician,  the 
essayist — Professor  Wilson,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and 
many  others — alike  render  testimony  to  his  precocity,  to 
his  matured  powers,  to  his  genius,  to  his  loving  nature, 
to  the  purity  of  his  heart,  while  those  who  outlived 
him  deplored  his  removal  from  that  circle  of  which  he 
was  the  life  and  soul,  and  from  that  community  among 
which  he  passed  nearly  a  lifetime,  seeking  the  while  to 
lead  his  country  aright  through  the  stormy  crises  which 
at  times  threatened  to  engulf  it.  As  to  what  a  master 
of  Poesy  thought  of  him,  read  Longfellow's  generous 
words,  "  He  was  my  master  in  verse,  ten  years  and 
more  my  senior,  and  throughout  my  whole  life  I  have 
had  the  warmest  reverential  regard  for  him.  His 
first  little  thin  volume  of  poems,  of  thirty  pages  or 
so  containing  '  Thanatopsis '  and  other  youthful  per- 
formances, lies  on  my  study  table  to-day.'' 

William  CuUen    Bryant  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
November,    1794,    at    Cummington.      He   was    the 
second  son  of  Peter  Bryant  and  '*  sweet  Sarah  Snell," 
and  grandson  of  Ebenezer  Snell,  a  stern  and  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  a  Eevolutionary  veteran,  of  whom 
the  grandchildren  were  so  much  in  awe  as  to  dis- 
place much  of  the   affection  they  might   otherwise 
have  felt  for  him.     Both  parents  of  the  future  poet 
were  remarkable ;  the  father  for  intelligence  and  skill 
in   his   profession,  that  of  doctor,  and  for  a   culti- 
vated taste  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  though 
reserved  in  behaviour,  possessing  precise  and  gentle 
manners,  and  a  low  soft  voice ;  the  mother  for  personal 
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dignity  and  energy,  and  for  detestation  of  all  that  was 
low  or  sinful.  With  but  the  scanty  education  common 
in  those  days,  especially  among  women,  she  was  a  woman 
of  "  excellent  good  sense."  Some  of  Bryant's  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  with  the  lessons,  and  the 
hymns  from  Dr.  Watts,  which  this  excellent  mother 
taught  him,  and  taught  him  to  repeat  aloud  from  time 
to  time. 

"  I  have  liked  Dr.  Watts's  psalms  and  hymns,**  said  Mr. 
Bryant,  "ever  since  the  time  when,  scarcely  three  years 
old,  I  was  made  to  repeat,  with  his  book  in  my  hand,  and 
with  such  gestures  as  were  prescribed  to  me,  the  pstdm 
beginning  with  the  words, 

*  Come,  sound  His  praise  abroad, 
And  hymns  of  glory  sing/ 

The  critics  generally  have  shown  but  stinted  favour  to  Dr. 
Watts's  devotional  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  it  un- 
satisfactory, though  he  admits  that  he  *  has  done  better  than 
anybody  else  what  nobody  has  done  well.'  I  maintain,  for 
my  part,  that  Dr.  Watts  has  done  admirably  well  what  he 
undertook  to  do,  and  the  proof,  if  I  wanted  any  other  than 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  always  read  him,  I  find  in  the 
strong  hold  which  his  devotional  verses  have  taken  on  the 
hearts  of  men  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and,  I  think,  all  varie- 
ties of  religious  belief.  No  compilation  of  hymns  for  the 
public  worship  of  any  denomination  is  ever  made  without 
borrowing  largely  from  Dr.  Watts.  He  has  been  in  his  grave 
for  considerably  more  than  a  century,  yet  have  hLs  i^salms 
and  hymns  lost  none  of  the  favour  which  they  had  when  they 
were  first  used  by  religious  assemblies ;  and  I  believe  are 
even  now  in  greater  esteem  than  ever,  notwithstanding  that 
such  poets  as  Doddridge,  Cowper,  Charles  Wesley,  and  Heber 
have  written  devotional  verses  of  very  great  merit  since  his 
time.  .  •  .  Some  of  Dr.  Watts's  devotional  verses  show  that 
he  possessed  imagination  in  a  high  degree.  What  a  beautiful 
picture  is  set  before  us  in  the  hymn  beginning, 

*  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.' 

In  this  hymn  we  have  the  green  fields  of  immortal  life,  with 
their  unwithering  flowers  lying  in  perpetual  light,  the  narrow 
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river  of  death  dividing  it  from  the  present  state  of  being,  and 
a  timorous  crowd  of  mortals  on  the  hither  bank  shivering  and 
shuddering  at  the  thought  of  passing  through  these  cold 
waters.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman 
instance  the  following  couplet  from  one  of  Watts'  hymns,  as 
conveying  to  the  mind  images  which  could  only  occur  to  a 
poet  of  no  common  genius  : — 

'  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fenrour  of  His  prayer,' 

I  was  able  to  match  them,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  stanza  from  his 
version  of  the  121st  Psalm  : — 

*  No  sun  shall  smite  thy  head  by  day, 
Nor  the  pale  moon,  with  sickly  ray, 
Shall  blast  thy  couch ;  no  baleful  star 
Dart  his  malignant  fire  so  far ' ! 

How  magnificently  is  the  100th  Psalm  versified,  closing  with 
this  great  stanza : — 

'  We'll  crowd  Thy  gates  with  thankful  songs. 
High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  raise ; 
And  earth  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise ! 


I »» 


It  will  be  seen  that  Bryant  was  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  Washington,  and  that  he  lived  through  the  succes- 
sive Presidencies,  down  to  that  of  Hayes,  dying  in 
1878.  He  began  to  write  when  a  mere  boy,  and  his 
great  poem,  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  raised  such  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  was  given  to  the 
world  long  before  Macaulay,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray 
were  heard  of,  while  his  public  career  lasted  for  years 
after  they  had  disappeared.  A  life  so  extended 
and  a  career  so  remarkable  must  have  made  a  deep 
impress  on  his  contemporaries,  and  must  have  been  an 
important  element  in  the  well-being  of  his  country 
over  a  space  of  time  considerably  exceeding  half  a 
century.  Whether  this  impress  is  to  be  lasting,  time 
alone  can  determine.     It  is  certain  that  the  influence 
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which  he  wielded  during  his  lifetime  was  in  proportion 
to  his  undoubted  genius,  to  his  lofty  character,  to  his 
patriotism,  and  to  the  childlike  transparency  and  good- 
ness  of  his  heart. 

After  passing  what  appears  to  have  been  a  happy 
boyhood,  during  which  he  pored  with  delight  over  the 
literature  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  young,  such  as 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  Edgeworth's  tales,  Jcc,  and,  after- 
wards studying  Latin  and  Greek  with  an  uncle,  Bryant 
was  sent  to  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  a  pretty 
New  England  village.  Here  he  became  greatly  distin- 
guished in  classic  studies,  laying  the  foundation  for 
those  attainments  which  enabled  him,  when  over  three- 
score and  ten,  to  translate  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer  from  the  original  Greek.  Some  of  his  class- 
mates very  many  years  later  gave  pleasing  testimony 
to  his  abilities  and  his  character,  but  it  would  extend 
this  paper  too  much  to  quote  from  these.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  having  to  quit  college,  owing  to  pecu- 
niary difficulties  which  befell  his  father,  the  Poet 
took  with  him,  we  can  well  believe,  the  regret  both 
of  his  schoolfellows  and  his  masters.  Owing  to  this 
unexpected  departure  he  did  not  graduate  in  regular 
course  with  his  class,  but  "  long  ago,*'  we  are  told, 
"  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  he  was  restored  to  his  place 
in  the  class,  and  enrolled  among  the  alumni."  Whether 
prematurely  removed  from  college  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  Bryant  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  before, 
during,  and  after  his  residence  there,  and  that  he 
improved  by  study  and  cultivation  the  natural  gifts 
which  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Before  quitting  his  boyish  recollections,  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  from  **  The  Rivulet,"  which,  though 
written  long  afterwards,  gives  his  impressions  of 
his  youthful  home-life  at  Cummington,  and  those  of 
my  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it  will  be 
grateful  for  my  doing  so : — 
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"  This  little  rill,  that  from  the  springs, 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings, 
Plays  on  the  slope  awhile  and  then 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again. 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet  when  life  was  new. 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  dressed, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breezes  travelling  out 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about, 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray, 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play, 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn. 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim, 
With  blooming  cheeks  and  open  brow, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 


« 


And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame, 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side.    - 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
Then  glorious  hopes  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek 
Passed  o'er  me ;  and  I  wrote  on  high 
A  name  I  deemed  should  never  die. 


"  Thou  changest  not,^  but  I  am  changed 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged ; 
And  the  grave  stranger  come  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy 
Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  are  past. 
Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last. 
I've  tried  the  world,  it  wears  no  more 
The  colouring  of  romance  it  wore ; 
Yet  well  has  nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promised  in  my  earliest  youth. 
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The  radiant  beauty  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freshly  to  my  sobered  eye, 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by  " 

Having  perforce  turned  his  back  upon  college 
life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  under 
private  tutorship,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  now  left  his  early  home,  and 
for  several  years  practised  law  in  another  county.  It 
was  during  this  absence  that  his  father,  Dr.  Peter 
Bryant,  discovered  a  poem  that  his  son  had  written 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  poem  that  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  written, 
regard  being  had  to  the  age  of  the  writer.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  that  Bryant  wrote,  but 
it  is  full  of  the  most  suggestive  thoughts,  of  lofty 
imagery,  and  of  deep  pathos,  and  no  one  appreciating 
what  poetry  really  is  can  read  it  without  being 
strangely  moved.  Well  might  a  lady  friend,  to  whom 
the  Doctor  showed  it,  with  the  remark,  ''  Here  are 
some  lines  that  our  Willie  has  been  writing,'*  after 
herself  reading  it,  have  raised  her  eyes  to  the  father's 
face,  and  burst  into  tears.  We  are  told  that  he, 
reserved  and  silent  as  he  usually  was,  was  not 
ashamed  to  join.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
poem  soon  got  into  print,  owing  to  the  father's 
admiration  for  and  pride  in  it,  and  it  very  soon  estab- 
lished the  writer's  fame.  Its  praise  was  in  every 
one's  mouth  who  was  capable  of  judging.  Dana 
said  of  it,  *'  It  could  not  have  been  written  on  this 
(the  American)  side  of  the  Atlantic."  Our  own  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  at  a  later  period,  said,  '*  It  alone  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  author's  claim  to  the  honours 
of  genius."  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  quote 
this  beautiful  poep  in  full,  but  room  should  be  found 
for  the  opening  lines,  to  revive,  perchance,  in  the 
recollections  of  some  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
remembrance  of  its  beauty. 
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"  THANATOPSIS." 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  \vith  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  a^vare.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony  and  shroud  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice :  *  Yet  a  few  days  and  thee 
The  aU-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears ; 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  .  . 
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And  the  closing  lines — 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  haUs  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

In  his  twenty-first  year  Bryant  wrote  his  lines, 
addressed  **  To  a  Waterfowl."  It  seems  to  me  penetrated 
with  reverent  trust  in  Divine  guidance,  and  in  the  care 
of  a  loving  Providence,  as  well  as  possessing  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry  and  the  love  of  nature. 

In  the  year  1821,  when  the  poet  was  in  bis  twenty- 
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seventh  jrear,  he  saw  and  loved  Miss  Frances  Fairchild, 
and  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  they  lived  together  in 
the  truest  happiness  and  the  close  communion  of 
wedded  life.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  most  loving 
and  estimable  wife,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ray 
Palmer,  "  her  whole  life  was  pervaded  by  a  tranquil 
and  religious  spirit."  About  this  time  the  idea  of 
quitting  the  legal  profession  appears  first  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  it  soon  became  his  fixed  resolve 
to  make  literature,  which  was  already  his  delight,  his 
chief  end  and  aim  in  life.  He  wrote,  for  recitation 
before  Harvard  College,  by  request  of  the  students, 
his  longest,  and  perhaps  most  carefully  prepared  poem, 
"The  Ages,*'  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  care- 
fully and  intelligently  without  admiration  of  the  gifts 
and  the  power  of  the  writer.  It  took  the  learned  world 
by  storm,  and  brought  forth  tributes  of  praise  from  all 
sides.  It  at  once  established  Bryant's  reputation  as  the 
first  of  American  poets,  at  all  events  if  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  little  volume  of  verse  which  he  now  pub- 
lished, containing  some  real  gems  of  poesy,  and  which  the 
more  one  reads  the  more  one  longs  to  read  of  them. 
Space  is  not  mine,  if  power  were,  adequately  to  describe 
or  analyse  these  productions.  It  must  suffice  to  recall 
some  of  them  by  name,  and  it  would  well  repay  those 
who  know  them  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  renew  or  make 
acquaintance  with  them. 

After  "The  Ages,"  there  appeared  "The  Yellow 
Violet,"  "The  Walk  at  Sunset,"  "The  Green  River," 
"  The  West  Wind,"  The  Indian  poems,  such  as  "  Monu- 
ment Mountain,"  Jcc,  "  A  Forest  Hymn,"  which 
commences  thus : — 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back    * 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood, 
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Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication."  .... 

The  foregoing,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  as 
"Autumn  Woods,''  "March,"  "June,"  &c.,  are  all 
noteworthy  and  excellent,  some  of  them  exquisite,  to 
be  followed  by  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  or  familiar 
of  all,  "  The  Death  of  the  Flowers— 

'*  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 

And  now  (in  1825)  Bryant  had  given  up  the  law, 
had  left  his  early  home  and  neighbourhood,  and  had 
fairly  settled  in  New  York,  with  the  profession  of  a 
journalist  before  him,  and  with  his  name  as  a  poet 
already  famous.  Henceforward,  for  fifty-two  years, 
he  was  closely  connected  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Posty  for  forty-nine  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  The 
history  of  his  life  during  this  long  period  was  more  or 
less  the  history  of  his  country.  In  all  its  struggles 
over  this  period,  in  its  growth  and  progress,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  arising  to  be  dealt  with  by  statesman  and 
patriot,  in  the  efforts  towards  freedom,  and  on  the 
other  side,  in  combating  the  gigantic  efforts  made  for 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery — in  all  these,  and  in  every 
other  public  movement  of  his  time  and  country, 
Bryant's  heart  and  soul  were  engaged  in  promoting 
the  right,  and  condemning  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
wrong,  in  raising  and  instructing  the  public  mind,  and 
in  forwarding  all  that  he  considered  to  be  for  the  true 
interests  of  his  fatherland.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time,  if  one  may  believe  the  verdict  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  he  was  never  known  to  commit  an  unworthy 
action,  to  pen  a  vicious  line,  or  to  say  an  unfair  thing 
of  friend  or  foe.  His  truly  good  and  Christian  nature 
shone  out  conspicuously,  and  showed  itself,  amongst 
many  other  ways,  by  his  kindness  to  those  who  sought 
his  counsel,  and  also  by  the  consideration  and  courtesy 
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with  which  he  treated  his  subordinates,  and  one  may 
judge  that  of  all  the  mourners  round  his  grave,  few 
would  mourn  him  more  sincerely  than  those  who  had 
proved  his  virtues  for  many  a  long  year,  under  the 
exacting  and  never-ceasing  toil  connected  with  the 
daily  issue  of  a  public  journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  linger  long  over  the  Poet's  and 
Journalist's  life  through  all  these  years — years  which 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  his  country's  history ; 
years  which  increased  his  hold  upon  his  countrymen ; 
years  which  ripened  his  character,  his  manhood,  his 
genius,  and  may  we  not  say  his  Christianity?  and 
which  confirmed  his  title  to  the  rank  of  first  of 
American  poets.  This  was  not  all.  Through  the 
kindly  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  Washington  Irving, 
then  in  London,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
that  city,  with  an  introduction  by  Irving,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  became  as  much  appreciated  in  England 
as  in  America.  Bearing  in  mind  what  I  started  with 
saying,  and  which  I  still  believe  to  be  correct,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  regret  and  wonder  that  this  fami- 
liarity with  his  poems,  and  therefore  of  this  appre- 
ciation of  them,  has  not  extended,  at  all  events  in 
the  same  degree,  to  later  times. 

The  well-known  "  African  Chief,"  commencing — 

"  Chained  in  the  market-place  he  stood ! " 

the  "  Summer  Wind,"  the  "  Life  of  the  Blessed  "  and 
the  "  Love  of  God  "  (translations),  "  To  the  Fringed 
Gentian,"  belong  more  or  less  to  this  period. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  dainty  little 
poem  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  others  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  but  which  will  probably 
strike  the  fancy  of  my  younger  readers — to  be  followed 
by  one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  pictures  of  nature 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  one  to  be  treasured  up  in 
the  heart,  and  referred  to  again  and  again. 
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SONG. 

"  Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear 

At  what  gentle  seasons 
Nymphs  relent,  when  lovers  near 

Press  the  tenderest  reasons  ? 
Ah !  they  give  their  faith  too  oft 

To  the  careless  wooer ; 
Maidens'  hearts  are  always  soft ; 

Would  that  men's  were  truer. 

"  Woo  the  fair  one  when  around 

Early  birds  are  singing ; 
When  o'er  all  the  fragrant  round 

Early  herbs  are  springing : 
When  the  brookside,  bank  and  grove, 

All  with  blossoms  laden. 
Shine  with  beauty,  breathe  of  love, — 

Woo  the  timid  maiden. 

"  Woo  her  when,  with  rosy  blush. 

Summer  eve  is  sinking. 
When,  on  rills  that  softly  gush 

Stars  are  softly  winking ; 
When  through  boughs  that  knit  the  bower 

Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing ; 
Woo  her  till  the  gentle  hour 

Wake  a  gentler  feeling. 

"  Woo  her,  when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain 
Where  the  dropping  foliage  lies 

In  the  weedy  fountain ; 
Let  the  scene,  that  tells  how  fast 

Youth  is  passing  over. 
Warn  her,  ere  her  bloom  is  past, 

To  secure  her  lover. 

"  Woo  her  when  the  north  winds  call 
At  the  lattice  nightly, 
When  within  the  cheerful  hall, 
Blaze  the  fagots  brightly. 
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While  the  wintry  tempest  round 

Sweeps  the  landscape  hoary, 
Sweeter  in  her  ear  shall  sound 

Love's  delightful  story." 

The  following  is  also  beautiful  in  its  sentiment : — 

"  Innocent  child  and  snow-white  flower ! 
Well  are  ye  paired  in  your  opening  hour, 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  the  lovely  meet, 
Stainless  with  stainless,  and  sweet  with  sweet. 

"  White  as  those  leaves,  just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  folds  of  thy  own  young  heart. 
Guilty  passion  and  cankering  care 
Never  have  left  their  traces  there. 

"  Artless  one  I  though  thou  gazest  now 
O'er  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow, 
Soon  will  it  tire  thy  childish  eye ; 
Fair  as  it  is,  thou  wilt  throw  it  by. 

"  Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weary  hour. 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flower; 
Yet  as  thy  tender  years  depart, 
Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart." 

From  1834  to  1836  Bryant  was  for  the  most  part 
in  Europe,  not,  however,  on  that  occasion  visiting  this 
country.  Landing  at  Havre  with  his  wife  and  family- 
he  spent  the  time  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
He  sent  descriptive  letters  home  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  some  years  later  were  published 
in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  of  a  Traveller  from 
Europe,''  together  with  those  subsequently  written 
during  his  travels  through  the  then  *'  Western  State" 
of  Illinois,  the  Southern  States,  and  as  far  as  Cuba. 

He  published  in  1842  another  volume  of  verse  con- 
taining poems  written  during  many  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  piece  in  the  book  is 
*'  The  Future  Life,"  written  to  his  wife  about  twenty 
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years  after  marriage.     If  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
this  beautiful  poem  should  long  preserve  his  memory. 

*'  How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 
When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread  ? 

"  For  I  shall  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not, 
Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
In  thy  serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought. 

'*  Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there  ? 
That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given. 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 
And  wilt  thou  never  utter  it  in  heaven  ? 
•  *....• 

"  The  love  that  lived  thro'  all  the  stormy  past, 
And  meekly  with  my  liarsher  nature  bore. 
And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last, 
Shall  it  expire  with  life  and  be  no  more  ? 
....... 

"  Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home. 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this — 
The  wisdom  which  is  love — till  I  become 
Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss  ? " 

A  few  years  later  he  paid  two  visits  to  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  contributed  many  letters 
full  of  descriptive  observation  and  of  interest  to  his 
newspaper,  which  was  now  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  and  such  that  he  could  well  aflPord  to  leave 
it  for  a  long  time  continuously.  In  London,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  the  best  literary  society,  and  Samuel 
Eogers,  Wordsworth,  and  Professor  Wilson  became 
three  of  his  valued  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
him  in  his  travels  through  England,  &c.,  or  on  the 
Continent,  which  he  again  visited.  With  all  his 
love  for  the  poetical,  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  for 
the  classic  ground  of  Scott  and  Burns,  we  can  well 
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understand  with  what  delight  he  found  himself  amid 
such  memories  during  his  tour  in  Scotland. 

On  his  return  home  the  poet  took  possession  of  his 
new  house  on  Long  Island,  which  he  continued  to 
inhabit  during  a  considerable  time  of  the  year,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  " Cedarmere,''  near  Rosslyn,  was 
a  very  centre  of  home  delights,  of  loveliness  and  natural 
beauty,  of  choice  literary  society.  Here  were  his  friends 
always  welcome.  Here  might  life  be  almost  called 
perfect,  so  long  as  the  master  lived  to  fill  it  with  the 
charm  of  a  presence  to  which  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  instinctively  did  reverence.  What 
was  thought  of  him  by  one  dissimilar  in  every  respect, 
may  be  seen  by  a  few  lines  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
written  soon  after  Bryant's  return  from  Europe. 
".  .  .  .  His  bearing  is  quite  distinguished,  full  of 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect.''  ....**  In  character  no 
man  stands  more  lofty  than  Bryant.  The  peculiarly 
melancholy  expression  of  his  countenance  has  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  harshness,  or  coldness  of  heart. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  His  soul  is  charity 
itself,  in  all  respects  generous  and  noble " 

Again  Bryant  visited  Europe  extensively,  travelling 
through  England  and  Scotland  and  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  going  as  far  as  the  Holy  Land, 
after  which,  recrossing  the  Atlantic,  he  visited  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  While  they  were  in  Italy 
his  wife  suffered  from  a  very  severe  illness,  from  which, 
after  being  brought  to  the  gate  of  the  grave,  she  was 
raised  up,  and  Bryant  wrote  a  "  Song  of  Gladness  "  as 
a  thanksgiving  on  the  occasion,  entitled 

THE  LIFE  THAT  IS. 

"  Thou  who  SO  long  hast  pressed  the  couch  of  pain, 
Oh  welcome,  welcome  back  to  life's  free  breath — 
To  life's  free  breath  and  day's  sweet  light  again, 
From  the  chill  shadows  of  the  gate  of  death. 
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"  Thou  bring'st  no  tidings  of  the  better  land, 
Even  from  its  verge,  the  mysteries  opened  there 
Are  what  the  faithful  heart  may  understand 
In  its  still  depths,  yet  words  may  not  declare. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Twice  wert  thou  given  me,  once  in  thy  fair  prime, 
Fresh  from  the  fields  of  youth  when  first  we  met. 
And  all  the  blossoms  of  that  hopeful  time 
Clustered  and  glowed  where'er  thy  steps  were  set. 

"  And  now,  in  thy  ripe  autumn,  once  again 
Given  back  to  fervent  prayers  and  yearnings  strong. 
From  the  drear  realm  of  sickness  and  of  pain 
When  we  had  watched,  and  feared,  and  trembled  long. 

"  Now  may  we  keep  thee  from  the  balmy  air 
And  radiant  walks  of  heaven  a  little  space. 
Where  He,  who  went  before  thee  to  prepare 
For  His  meek  followers,  shall  assign  thy  place." 

During  this  stay,  in  the  winter  of  1858,  in  Italy, 
Bryant  thought  it  right  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  and  this  may  be  the  place  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  religious  side  of  his  character  as  it  appeared  to 
some  of  his  friends.  "  He  had  been  religiously  brought 
up  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  New  England, 
and,  always  revering  Bible  truth,  he  was  essentially 
a  religious  man."  When  he  settled  in  New  York  he 
went  successively  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  then  to 
"  All  Souls'  Parish  Church,  and  when  at  Eosslyn  he 
attended  the  Presbyterian  Church.''  At  Naples  he  met 
an  old  acquaintance,  Eev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  of  Boston. 
"  One  day,"  says  Curtis,  "  after  a  long  walk  with  this 
friend  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  he  spoke  with  softened 
heart  of  the  new  beauty  that  he  felt  in  the  old  truth, 
and  proposed  to  his  friend  to  baptise  him.  With 
prayer  and  hymn  and  spiritual  meditation,  a  little 
company  of  seven,  in  a  large  upper  room,  as  in  the 
Christian  story,  partook  of  the  communion,  and  with 
his  good  grey  head  bowed  down,  Bryant  was  baptised." 
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The  Eev.  Dr.  Ely,  of  the  Eosslyn  Presbyterian  Church, 
"  looked  upon  Mr.  Bryant  as  one  who  took  Christ  as 
his  only  Saviour,  and  His  example  as  his  only  pattern/' 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  after  bearing  strong  and  clear 
testimony  to  his  devout  reverence,  his  charity,  his 
practical  piety  and  to  the  increasing  sweetness  and 
beneficence  of  his  character,  says,  "  Nobody  so  regular 
in  his  attendance  on  public  worship,  in  wet  and  dry, 
cold  and  heat,  morning  and  evening,  until  the  very  last 
month  of  his  life.'' 

In  1866,  Bryant  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  lov- 
ing and  estimable  wife  who  for  so  many  years  had 
been  his  true  helpmate  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
sincere  Christian,  as  well  as  a  loving  and  sympathising 
friend. 

Besides  again  and  for  the  last  time  visiting  Europe, 
Bryant  commenced,  after  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  his  great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  the  task,  which  has  been  well  called  "  herculean," 
of  translating  the  "Iliad,"  which  he  completed  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  and  subsequently  of  the  "Odyssey." 
These  translations  have  been  well  received  by  those  able 
to  judge,  and  it  has  been  well  said,  "  This  achievement 
is  a  fitting  laurel  crown  for  a  long  and  successful 
literary  career,  in  every  respect  as  pure  as  it  has  been 
prosperous." 

It  is  difl&cult  to  exaggerate  Bryant's  influence  over 
his  countrymen.  In  the  position  of  editing  and 
directing  an  important  daily  newspaper,  which,  by  his 
honesty  and  genius,  he  raised  into  the  first  rank  of 
journalism,  he  wielded  immense  power.  This  influence 
and  his  talents  were  given  to  the  Democratic  side  of 
political  and  municipal  questions,  but  were  ever  exer- 
cised conscientiously  and  consistently.  There  was  a 
largeness  of  vision,  a  clear  judgment,  an  inflexible 
honesty  in  all  that  he  ad\cocated  and  wrote,  which 
might  be  well  imitated  by  everyone  similarly  situated, 
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while  his  passionate  advocacy  of  freedom  in  its  broadest 
sense  was  evidenced  by  all  that  he  wrote  or  said  or 
did.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  raised 
the  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  infused  into  it  some 
of  the  honesty,  the  fancy,  the  fire  of  his  own 
character. 

At  the  time  he  commenced  the  charge  of  the  Evening 
Post  the  public  Press  of  America  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  was  when  he  laid  down  his  pen 
for  the  last  time,  and  to  Bryant  this  change  must  have 
been  largely  due.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise 
how  the  unceasing  demands  of  a  daily  paper  allowed 
time  for  the  streams  of  verse  continually  flowing  from 
his  pen— verse,  much  of  it,  of  a  very  high  order.  One 
secret  was  no  doubt  his  resolve  never  to  take  his 
business  pursuits  home  with  him.  When  he  entered 
his  happy  and  much  loved  home,  he  delighted  to 
surround  himself  with  intimate  friends,  in  whose  con- 
verse, and  in  that  of  his  family,  he  passed  an  entirely 
different  phase  of  life  from  that  which  he  had  just 
quitted.  In  that  home  he  found  leisure  for  the  pursuit 
of  his  intellectual  studies,  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  fascination  and  interest  of  his  journalistic 
duties,  we  cannot  doubt  must  have  been  his  highest 
pleasures,  as  they  will  doubtless  prove  his  highest  title 
to  lasting  fame. 

In  thus  pursuing  his  editorial  duties,  in  advocating 
whatever  he  thought  was  for  the  good  of  his  country 
and  opposing  what  was  hostile,  in  enjoying  the  delights 
of  his  home  (sadly  shorn  of  its  chief  delight  since  the 
removal  of  his  wife),  in  still  cultivating  the  poetic 
muse,  in  celebrating  great  and  important  events  or 
anniversaries,  in  receiving  and  replying  to  congratu- 
latory addresses  on  attaining  first  his  seventieth  and 
then  his  eightieth  year,  so  passed  on  the  life  of  this 
good  man  till  the  end  came. 

When  over  fourscore,  Bryant  was  "  hale  and  fresh, 
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and  possessed  a  wonderful  balance  of  faculties  in  a 
marvellously  harmonious  frame/'  This  may  be  attri- 
buted  to  his  regular  habits,  to  his  simple  style  of  living, 
and  to  a  conscience  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  when  he  was 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
*'  I  promised  some  time  since  to  give  you  some  account 
of  my  habits  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  diet, 
exercise  and  occupation.  .  .  I  rise  early,  at  this  time 
of  year  (March)  about  half-past  five ;  in  summer  half 
an  hour  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  I  begin  inraiediately, 
with  little  encumbrance  of  clothing,  a  series  of  exercises 
designed  to  expand  the  chest,  &c.  These  are  performed 
with  dumb  bells,  with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar,  and 
a  light  chair  swung  round  my  head.  After  a  full  hour 
passed  in  this  manner,  I  bathe  from  head  to  foot  .  .  . 
My  breakfast  is  a  simple  one — hominy  and  milk,  or  in 
place  of  hominy,  brown  bread  or  oatmeal,  and,  in  the 
season,  baked  sweet  apples.  .  .  .  Tea  and  cofiee  I 
never  touch.  Sometimes  I  take  a  cup  of  chocolate.  •  .  . 
After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself  awhile  with  my 
studies,  and  then,  when  in  town,  I  walk  down  to  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant, 
and,  after  about  three  hours,  return,  always  walking, 
whatever  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  streets.  .  .  My 
drink  is  water,  yet  I  sometimes,  though  rarely,  take  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  never  meddle  with  tobacco,  except  to 
quarrel  with  its  use.'' 

It  is  a  touching  story,  the  last  few  days  of  the 
venerable  Poet's  life,  but  want  of  space  forbids  its 
being  dwelt  on  at  any  length  here.  He  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  we  may  reverently  say,  "  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. '-'  To  use  his  own 
words,  his  *'  confidence  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life 
could  not  be  shaken,  .  .  .  having  gone  carefully  over 
the  whole  ground." 

P  2 
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On  the  29th  May,  1878,  a  st^^tue  of  Mazzini  was 
unveiled  in  honour  of  the  Italian  patriot  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  and  Bryant— by  general  desire,  as 
on  similar  occasions  previously — was  requested  to 
deliver  the  inaugural  address.  And  a  noble  oration 
it  was,  and  one  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  it.  A  slip  on  the  steps  of  the  house  of  his  friend 
General  Wilson,  which  he  was  about  to  enter  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  caused  a  heavy  fall,  his 
head  striking  the  stones.  Insensibility  and  apparent 
death  followed.  He  revived,  however,  and  was  taken 
to  his  home,  where  he  lingered,  partially  conscious,  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  peacefully  passed  away, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  esteemed  by  all  to  whom  his  venerable  figure 
was  familiar  as  one  of  the  daily  sights  of  the  City. 
Pages  might  be  filled  by  testimonies  to  his  worth,  his 
kindliness,  his  Christian  character.  Would  that  each 
of  us  could  lead  the  ennobling  and  lovely  life  of  this 
really  great  and  good  man,  so  that  when  we  are  called 
away,  we  may,  with  as  childlike  faith  and  confidence 
as  he,  be  equally  prepared  to  render  up  our  steward- 
ship, and  so  receive  the  welcome  which  we  cannot 
doubt  awaited  him — "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.'' 

I   conclude  with  one  of  Bryant  s  hymns,    which 


Very  many  other  pieces  of  Bryant's  might  be  referred  to, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  here,  but  which  will  well  repay  the 
lovers  of  poetry  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with,  amongst 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

«  Oh  Fairest  of  the  Eural  Maids," 

"The  Yellow  Violet,'' 

"The  May  Sun  sheds  an  amber  light," 

"  The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree," 

"  Eobert  of  Lincohi," 

"  The  Flood  of  Tears," 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn." 
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should  be  found  in  every  hymn-book,  although  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  it  in  any.     It  is  entitled 

"THE  SUPREMACY  OF  CHEIST." 

"  0  North,  with  all  thy  vales  of  green ; 

0  South,  with  all  thy  palms ! 
From  peopled  towns  and  fields  between. 

Uplift  the  voice  of  psalms. 
Bise  ancient  East !  the  anthem  high, 
And  let  the  youthful  West  reply. 

"  Lo !  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  appears 

God's  well-beloved  Son ; 
He  brings  a  train  of  brighter  years ; 

His  kingdom  is  begun : 
He  comes  a  guilty  world  to  bless 
With  mercy  truth,  and  righteousness. 

"  0  Father !  haste  the  promised  hour, 

When  at  His  feet  shall  lie 
All  rule,  authority  and  power. 

Beneath  the  ample  sky : 
When  He  shall  reign,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  Lord  of  every  human  soid. 

"  When  all  shall  heed  the  words  He  said. 

Amid  their  daily  cares, 
And  by  the  loving  life  He  led 

Shall  strive  to  pattern  theirs ; 
And  He  who  conquered  Death  shall  win 
The  mightier  conquest  over  Sin." 

Frederick  G.  Cash. 
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CHRIST,   THE  BRIDEGROOM    OF  THE   CHURCH. 

In  previous  papers  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
relationships  under  which  the  love  of  God  our  Father, 
and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  to  us,  but 
the  figure  which  is  taken  for  our  subject  now  is  so 
intimately  tender  that  if  it  had  not  been  dwelt  upon 
again  and  again  in  Scripture  we  should  hardly  venture 
to  touch  on  so  sacred  a  theme. 

Not  only  in  the  Eastern  poetry  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  not  only  in  the  glowing  imagery  of  Isaiah, 
but  in  the  calm  language  of  Paul,  the  logician,  is  this 
wonderful  figure  adduced  as  emblematic  of  the  oneness 
existing  between  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  those  who  are  incorporated  into  spiritual  union 
with  Himself.  In  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Apostle  says,  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church.  ...  No 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church.  For  we 
are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones."  It  was  the  elders  of  Ephesus  whom  he 
reminds  that  the  Lord  had  purchased  His  Church 
with  His  own  blood.  The  fact  of  purchasing  a  bride 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  Euth, 
where  we  are  told  that  Boaz  purchased  Euth  the 
Moabitess  to  be  his  wife.  To  purchase  a  wife  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  the  East ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  procedure ;  and  the  expression  used  by  Paul 
shows  at  once  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Church  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  bought  it  to  Himself  at  such  a 
price,  and  also  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  into 
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which  He  brings  His  Bride.  Then,  as  is  represented 
in  the  16  th  of  Ezekiel,  He  purifies,  clothes  and  adorns 
her  :  "  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered  work  and  shod 
thee  with  badgers*  skin,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with 
fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with  silk.  I  decked  thee 
also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy 
hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck,  and  I  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  forehead  and  earrings  in  thy  ears,  and  a  beautiful 
crown  upon  thy  head.  .  .  .  Thy  beauty  was  perfect 
through  My  comeliness,  which  I  had  put  upon 
thee.'' 

Although  this  description  doubtless  refers  in  the 
first  place  to  God's  choice  of  the  Israelites  as  His 
people,  taken  from  the  midst  of  the  nations,  yet  as 
again  and  again  in  the  inspired  writings  Christ  is 
compared  to  the  Bridegroom,  it  is  hardly  doing  violence 
to  the  text  to  quote  the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet 
and  transfer  it  to  the  beautiful  garments  of  His 
righteousness,  with  which  it  pleases  our  Lord  to 
array  His  people,  saying,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  the  '^  Song  of  Songs,"  "  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my 
love,  behold  thou  art  fair,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee." 
The  glowing  diction  of  Isaiah  bursts  forth  into  the 
same  metaphor — *^As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over 
the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee  ; "  while 
Zephaniah  takes  up  the  glad  refrain,  "  The  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty.  He  will  save.  He 
will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy.  He  will  rest  in  His 
love.  He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing." 

The  completeness  of  the  identity  of  the  Bride  with 
the  Bridegroom  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  her  name  in 
his ;  thus  in  Isaiah,  sixty-second  chapter,  it  is  said, 
*'Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shalt  name  ; "  again,  in  Jeremiah 
xxxiii.  16,  "  This  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be 
called,  the  Lord  our  Bighteousness." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  twenty- 
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third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet  (ver.  6),  when 
speaking  of  the  future  "King''  who  should  ** reign 
and  prosper/'  it  is  said,  "  This  is  the  name  whereby 
He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness." 
Thus  the  very  same  name  is  taken  by  the  Church  as 
is  used  to  designate  her  Lord.  The  special  blessing 
conferred  on  "  him  that  overcometh,"  in  the  address 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Rev.  iii.  12),  is  con- 
tained in  the  words,  "  I  wUl  write  upon  him  mine  own 
new  name."     (N.V.) 

We  know,  in  the  romance  of  real  life,  it  has  some- 
times happened,  as  in  the  case  of  Catharine,  the 
Empress  of  the  Czar  Peter,  that  a  portionless  girl  may 
suddenly  become  through  her  husband  the  possessor 
of  untold  riches.  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the 
wealth  is  hers  simply  because  she  is  united  to  a  man 
of  wealth,  who  has  said  to  her  in  effect,  as  he  placed 
the  ring  on  her  finger,— 

"  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine." 

Her  days  of  poverty  are  over  for  ever,  no  more  fear 
or  anxiety  for  her,  save  only  how  she  shall  adorn  her 
new  position  and  bring  no  disgrace  on  her  husband. 
His  love  and  goodness  to  her  have  touched  the  springs 
of  gratitude  in  her  soul,  and  henceforth  her  only  aim 
shall  be  to  live  for  him.  Did  not  Christ,  the  Heavenly 
Bridegroom,  when  He  stooped  from  His  glory  with  the 
Father  to  win  His  bride,  by  pouring  out  His  soul 
unto  death,  when  He  chose  her  in  her  utter  poverty 
to  endow  her  with  His  riches,  anticipate  such  a 
result  ?  "  My  Beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  His,"  is  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  rejoicing  with  a  fulness  of  joy  in 
this  double  possession.  But  the  faithful  bride  shares 
also  in  the  sorrows  of  her  Lord,  and  so  long  as  sin  is 
in  the  world,  and  the  Kingdom  is  divided,  the  Church 
will,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  seek  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  only  prajdng 
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'*  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  but  holding  up  His  banner  in 
the  midst  of  scorn  and  reproach  against  '^  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places." 

Yet  what  need  there  is  for  her  to  **  watch  and  keep 
her  garments,"  lest  any  impurity  should  disgrace 
the  cause  of  Him  to  whom  she  belongs.  "  The  clean 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.''  Contact  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  imbibing  its  motives  and  its  aims, 
pursuit  after  eartUy  "fame  and  pleasure/'  will  spot 
the  heavenly  garment.  Nothing  but  closer  communion 
with  the  Bridegroom  will  keep  the  Bride  unsullied, 
and  will  enable  her  to  bear  a  faithful  witness  for  Him. 
The  Church  is  the  chosen  representative  of  her  Lord 
below :  let  the  thought  animate  her  to  "  walk  in 
wisdom  towards  those  who  are  without."  Her  banner 
is  to  *'  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth,"  that  many 
may  flock  to  it  on  all  sides,  asking,  "  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her 
Beloved  f  .  .  .  .  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners  1 " 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  redeemed  Church  as 
representing  the  bride  of  Christ;  we  turn  now  to 
consider  whether  we  have  any  warrant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  appljdng  this  figure  of  the  "  Bridegroom  " 
and  **  Husband  "  to  the  children  of  the  Lord  as  indi- 
viduals. I  think  not.  The  true  Protestant  will  almost 
instinctively  shrink  from  the  familiarity  conveyed 
even  in  the  reverent  words  of  the  holy  Catharine  of 
Siena,  and  still  more  so  from  the  pictures  of  some  of 
the  old  masters,  illustrating  the  passage  in  her  life 
which  is  intended  to  represent  her  marriage  with 
the  Bridegroom  of  her  soul!  We  are  shocked 
with  the  materialism,  not  to  say  the  profanity,  of  the 
idea. 

"  Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband,"  are  the  wonderful 
words  which,  in  the  fifty-fourth  of  Isaiah,  follow  the 
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prophecy  respecting  tlie  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Church.  And  in  the  sixty-second  chapter  the 
figurative  allusions  evidently  relate  to  the  enlargement 
of  its  borders,  and  its  joyful  restoration.  Again,  in 
the  second  of  Rosea  there  is  another  most  touching 
allusion  to  the  Lord's  willingness  to  receive  again 
into  communion  with  Himself  His  backslidden  people, 
**  It  shall  be,  at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt 
call  me  Ishi  (that  is,  '*  my  husband ''),  and  shalt  no  more 

call  me  Baali  (that  is,  '*  my  lord'') And  I  will 

betroth  thee  unto  Me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  Me  in  righteousness  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
loving-kindness  and  in  mercies ;  I  will  even  betroth 
thee  unto  Me  in  faithfulness,  and  thou  shalt  know  the 
Lord."  When  we  remember  that  these  words  were 
addressed  to  Israel  when  she  had  given  herself  up 
to  idolatry,  decking  herself  "  with  her  earrings  and 
jewels,"  and  forgetting  the  Lord,  we  may  well  wonder 
at  the  tenderness  with  which  He  recalls  them  to  their 
allegiance. 

The  application  of  words  in  a  sense  in  which  they 
are  not  used  in  Scripture  has  often  led  to  serious  error; 
and  therefore  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  apply  to 
individuals  terms  which  are  addressed  to  nations  or 
to  churches ;  yet  surely  no  lonely  or  bereaved  heart, 
yearning  for  intensest  sympathy,  need  feel  that  any 
lack  is  unsupplied.  When  Mary  Magdalene  stood 
weeping  at  the  empty  grave,  and  recognised  Him 
whom  she  supremely  loved  by  His  salutation,  "  Mary  I " 
her  full  soul  gave  utterance  to  her  joy  in  the  one 
word  "  Rabboni  I "  The  term  of  reverence  was  first  on 
her  lips,  though  her  heart  was  swelling  with  deepest 
affection  to  her  risen  Saviour. 

In  the  resurrection  "they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,"  yet  we  may  well  believe  the  union 
of  kindred  souls  is  greater  than  is  possible  on  earth. 
United  for  ever  in  that  divine  fellowship,  all  symbols 
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shall  be  lost  in  the  blessed  reality,  as  stars  pale  when 
"  the  sun  arises  in  his  strength."    Then  indeed 

"  Nought  shall  come  to  sever 

The  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride." 

Yet  without  retracting  the  statement  made  before,  that 
Scripture  does  not  appear  to  sanction  the  application 
of  the  comparison  here  used  to  individual  experience, 
we  must  nevertheless  allow  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
souls  who  are  devoted  to  their  God  and  Saviour  to 
enjoy  the  nearness  of  His  presence  and  the  blessedness 
of  His  love  in  a  manner  which  no  other  symbol  can 
adequately  pourtray. 

In  the  sermon  of  Gerhard  Teersteegen,  on  the  "  Con- 
straining love  of  Christ,"  there  is  a  beautiful  passage 
which  will  exemplify  this  : — "  Christ  loves  us  and  loves 
us  voluntarily,  with  the  most  tender,  ardent,  and 
transporting  love  of  a  bridegroom.  Oh  yes !  the  love 
of  Christ  really  sues  for  the  hearts  of  poor  lost  sinners ; 
and  how  long  must  He  frequently  woo  us  before  He 
receives  from  us  the  desired  consent !  Oh,  how  ten- 
derly does  He  love,  even  before  He  is  beloved  I  But 
still  how  infinitely  more  tenderly  when  He  has  attained 
His  object,  and  when  He  can  for  ever  betroth  Himself 
with  the  soul  as  with  His  bride,  and  affiance  herself 
to  Him  in  righteousness !  ...  And  as  Christ  finds 
His  bride  so  entirely  destitute  and  so  beggarly  clothed, 
He  divests  her,  by  His  love  and  by  sanctified  affliction, 
of  her  filthy  and  tattered  garments,  clothes  her  with 
His  righteousness,  sheds  abroad,  together  with  His 
love,  His  whole  mind,  image,  and  resemblance  more 
and  more  in  her,  so  that  she  is  arrayed  in  His  humility, 
meekness,  purity,  simplicity,  and  every  divine  virtue. 
And  after  having  thus  beautified  her  with  Himself, 
He  then  rejoices  over  her  *  even  as  a  bridegroom 
rejoices  over  his  bride.'  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  profound  and  ardent  afiection,  and  the  intense 
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desire  there  is  in  Christ,  to  regain  possession  of  our 
hearts,  to  have  us  again  near  Him,  and  to  bind  and 
unite  us  eternally  to  Himself  and  Himself  to  us. 
Angels  and  men  cannot  comprehend  it,  but  will  adore 
this  mystery  with  the  profoundest  admiration,  to  all 
eternity.  Christ  cannot  bear  that  a  heart  which  has 
cost  Him  so  dear,  that  a  heart  which  He  loves  to 
such  a  degree,  should  still  cleave  to  other  objects,  and 
not  remain  wholly  and  solely  devoted  to  Him. 

**  He  loves  the  soul  as  though  He  loved  nought 
besides,  and  she  must  love  Him  in  the  same  manner 
in  return;  for  the  profound  and  ardent  aflFection  of 
Christ  for  the  soul  excites  in  her  a  similar  ardent 
aflFection  for  Him.  The  love  of  Christ  touches  the  soul 
and  attracts  her  to  itself,  and  she  follows  this  attraction. 
*  Draw  us,  and  we  will  run  after  Thee ' !  Her  heart 
and  her  whole  being  longs  after  and  inclines  to  closer 
union  with  her  Beloved.  ...  In  short,  the  love  of 
Christ  is  a  great  mystery  of  Godliness,  and  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  unmingled  felicity.  ...  So  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  loves  us  as  His  bride.  Ought  we 
then  to  let  the  worthless  follies  of  this  world  occupy 
our  attention  ?  Ought  we  not  to  let  His  love  constrain 
us  to  detach  our  hearts  from  every  worthless  idol  and 
rival,  and  devote  them  eternally  to  His  divine  love  ? 
In  the  heart  of  Jesus  I  behold  nothing  but  love 
towards  us.  0  what  a  shame,  what  a  pity,  that 
anything  else  should  be  seen  in  our  hearts  but  the 
love  of  Christ!" 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  favoured  bride 
Would  cling  for  ever  to  His  side, 
And  need  no  pressure  of  alarm, 
To  make  her  lean  upon  His  arm. 
No  sudden  or  extreme  distress, 
To  prove  His  glorious  faithfulness : 
Nor  failure  of  all  earthly  things 
To  drive  her  to  the  heavenly  springs. 
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''  I  should  have  thought  she  would  not  care 
For  any  joy  He  did  not  share. 
Nor  any  earthly  object  prize 
If  Jems  did  not  sympathise ; 
Nor  let  herself  be  '  greatly  moved ' 
By  human  blame  if  He  approved ; 
Nor  have  a  single  plan  apart 
From  Him,  the  Sovereign  of  her  heart ; 
But  hang  upon  His  every  word, 
And  treasure  up  each  accent  heard. 
Each  tone  of  love,  each  less  than  tone, 
Each  look  of  love  that  said  *  Mine  own !' 
And  never,  never  turn  away. 
From  so  much  love  and  coldly  say, 

*  I  have  not  time  for  Thee  to-day! ' 

"  0  Jesus !    Wondrous,  living  Lord ! 
Untired  still !    Be  Thou  adored  ! 
Thy  patience  with  Thy  fickle  bride 
May  well  attract  her  to  Thy  side ! 
0  that  she  may  Thy  whisper  hear, 

*  Eeturn,  return !  for  I  am  near !' 
And  ever  henceforth  taste  and  see 

That  all  her  '  fresh  springs '  are  in  Thee !" 

M.  E.  Beck. 
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THE    SKOWDROP. 

Das  Sclineegldckchen  is  the  German  name  for  the  snowdrop,  and 
the  following  verses  refer  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  herald  of  Spring, 
and  its  snow-white  bell  awakens  the  other  flowers. 

A  WINDING  sheet  enfolds  the  silent  lea, — 

A  snowy  shroud  each  old  and  stately  tree. 

Winter,  like  death,  is  but  a  passing  dream ; 

A  half-way  resting-place  it  doth  but  seem 

Between  the  Autumn  with  her  golden  sheaves. 

And  Spring  with  all  her  countless  opening  leaves. 

Say,  who  shall  wake  the  flowers  that  gently  rest 

Safe  from  the  piercing  blast  in  earth's  warm  breast  ? 

God  shall  Himself  His  faithful  herald  send 

To  bid  the  flowers  their  wintry  sleep  to  end ; 

E'en  now  soft  music  steals  across  the  lea ; 

So  sweet,  so  low,  it  scarcely  seemeth  me 

That  ears  like  mine  can  hold  so  pure  a  sound. 

That  riseth  as  it  were  from  out  the  ground. 

Yes,  'tis  the  call  of  Spring's  exultant  bell 

Einging  triumphant  o'er  the  snowy  feU; 

Far  o'er  the  land  the  music  wings  its  flight 

Like  sunbeams  lost  in  endless  plains  of  light ; 

The  sound  expanding  far  o'er  ocean's  foam 

Shall  call  the  swallows  to  their  Northern  home. 

Brave  flower  to  dare  the  force  of  Winter's  blast ! 

And  ring  thy  bell  when  hope  is  overcast ; 

Fair  emblem  of  a  purer  life  to  be, 

A  life  enduring  through  eternity ; 

For  we,  like  scattered  seed  in  Autumn  hours. 

Shall  in  God's  springtime  blossom  into  flowers. 

Alfked  C.  Fryer. 
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No.  I. 

**  E'en  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told.'' 

A  SUGGESTIVE  as  Well  as  a  poetical  thought  is  this 
of  Longfellow,  as  the  restless  swing  of  the  pendulum 
repeats  to  the  Poet's  ear  the  words,  "For  ever — 
never— never  for  ever."  Since  this  pen  has  touched 
the  paper,  the  timepiece  on  my  mantel-shelf  has 
counted  out  and  cast  away,  never  to  be  found  again, 
numbers  of  the  smallest  appreciable  sub-divisions  of 
the  golden  coin  of  time. 

Of  all  the  sentient  beings  inhabiting  this  earth,  to 
man  alone  belongs  the  consciousness  of  standing  as  it 
were,  each  moment  of  his  life,  with  an  illimitable  past 
behind  him,  and  an  illimitable  future  before  him ;  in 
other  words  the  apprehension  of  Eternity. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  duration  as  a  relative 
term  because  it  involves  to  most  minds  the  idea  of 
succession,  and  succession  implies  some  phenomenon 
by  which  duration  is  measured.  No  one  can  conceive 
a  condition  of  absolute  negation ;  his  own  existence  is 
an  insuperable  bar,  for  our  conceptions  begin  with  the 
cognisance  of  an  object.  At  the  best  we  think  of 
duration  as  measured  by,  or  from,  our  own  conscious 
boundary  of  personal  existence. 

We  may  apply  the  term  "  infinity,''  as  we  do  that  of 
"  immortality,"  in  relation  to  the  future  of  a  being  who 
has  a  beginning  but  not  an  end ;  the  term,  consi- 
dered etymologically,  is  relative  to  that  beginning  of 
existence.     Eternity,  thought  of  in  the  abstract,  is 
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relative  to  nothing.  As  we  here  wish  to  realise  the 
idea, — it  is  not  a  relative  term.  No  period,  how- 
ever long,  comprising  the  existence  of  created  beings, 
whether  sentient  or  simply  inorganic,  can  add  anything 
to,  or  take  anything  from,  eternity.  I  need  not  add 
then  that  eternity  is  utterly  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  our  limited  faculties.  Objection :  Then  why  speak 
of  what  no  man  can  conceive?  Answer:  Truly  for 
this  very  reason,  to  explain  that  what  is  inconceivable 
may  yet  be  absolutely  true ;  nay,  that  though  the 
truth  may  be  a  merely  abstract  position,  it  may  in 
itself  be  the  basis  of  the  most  important  and  practical 
principles. 

It  is  needful  for  the  sake  of  clearness  on  this  point 
to  divest  our  minds  as  much  as  possible  of  all  ideas  of 
material  existences,  and  from  the  nearest  approach  to 
pure  abstraction  which  we  can  reach  {"  cogito  ergo 
sum")  we  are  compelled  to  say — there  must  have  been  a 
past,  there  is  a  present,  there  will  be  a  future.  In 
other  words — even  if  one's  own  existence  were  not — 
there  must  be  eteimity. 

The  few  who  may  read  this  paper  will  forgive  some 
repetition  on  this  subject,  for  they  will  see  that  on 
this  position  all  depends.  Whatever  we  may  argue 
about  the  things  we  see,  the  terms  or  the  date  of  their 
existence,  eternity,  though  incomprehensible  by  us,  is 
self-evident.  To  suppose  the  things  we  see  to  be  a 
never  beginning  never  ending  series  of  sequences,  is 
not  indeed  a  denial  of  eternity,  but  involves  either  the 
theory  of  material  pantheism  or  the  blank  unreasoning 
negation  of  the  atheist,  which  last  comes  very  near  to 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  therefore  an  observed  phenomenon,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  either  be  itself  the  cause  of  existences,  or 
be  the  effect  of  a  pre- existent  cause. 

Time  and  space  are  as  it  were  measurements,  by 
which,  through  the   means  of  observed  phenomena, 
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the  pendulum  for  instance  in  the  first  case,  the  compa- 
rative sizes  and  distances  of  objects  in  the  second,  we 
come  to  understand  those  limited  portions  of  infinite 
extension  and  eternal  duration,  which  immediately 
concern  us  in  our  present  state  of  being.  The  word 
"space''  of  course  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  extension, 
and  **time''  that  of  duration.  Time  practically  began  to 
the  human  being  with  the  consciousness  that  visible 
objects,  by  their  motions,  supplied  him  with  the  laws 
of  measurement. 

It  is,  we  know,  a  demonstrated  truth  that  a  certain 
mathematical  line  infinitely  produced  will  continually 
approach  another  line  without  ever  touching  it.  The 
infinite  divisibility  of  the  atom  is  also  an  admitted 
truth.  Perhaps  the  latter  position  is  more  con- 
ceivable by  some  who,  like  the  writer,  are  not  well 
drilled  in  Euclid.  The  outlme  of  a  portion  of  matter 
supplies  a  measurement  of  space  ;  and  thus  either  of 
these  data  prove  that  space,  a  portion  of  illimitable 
extension,  is  illimitable  also  in  its  sub-divisions.  Does 
the  same  law  apply  to  time  ?  I  propose  a  diagram, 
which,  as  diagrams  are  not  seen  in  the  "  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner "  may  be  described,  and  yet  we 
see  that  this  only  proves,  what  the  mathematical  lines 
already  spoken  of  prove — viz.,  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  space. 

Let  there  be  two  parallel  perpendicular  lines,  which 
may  be  infinitely  produced  downwards.  Between 
these  describe  in  the  centre  another  perpendicular  line 
or  bar,  and  at  any  short  distance  from  the  top,  mark 
the  place  of  a  pivot  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  oscillate, 
and  the  upper  end,  which  we  suppose  to  be  pointed, 
will  describe  an  arc,  bounded  by  the  other  two  parallel 
lines.  If  you  do  not  already  see  what  I  am  aiming  at, 
draw  this  arc,  and,  if  you  like,  graduate  it.  Now  this 
bar  or  pendulum,  the  lower  limb  of  which,  like  the  two 
lines  that  bound  its  action,  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
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lengthened,  will  in  its  movements  mark  smaller  divi- 
sions on  the  arc  the  more  it  is  lengthened,  but  can 
never  cease  to  describe  a  division  of  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
however  small,  or  even  imperceptible,  that  portion  of 
space  may  be. 

It  seems  to  me  an  inference  all  but  inevitable  that 
the  law  which  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  space  applies 
also  to  time.  If  so  our  conceptions  are  as  much 
limited  in  grasping  the  minutest  as  the  most  extended 
measures  of  time;  equally  so  in  relation  to  things 
seen  and  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  reason  and 
reflection.  The  mind  loses  itself  in  the  minute  as 
well  as  in  the  vast.  Happily  for  the  Christian,  he  has 
before  him  the  pole-star  of  Divine  revelation,  and  can 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  Apostle,  "But, 
beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  8). 

Invisible  realities  are  the  foundations  of  demon- 
strated truth  :  thus  a  line  drawn  on  this  paper  is  only 
a  symbol  of  the  thing  itself,  which  has  extension,  but 
not  breadth,  and  so  can  never  be  made  palpable  to  the 
senses.  Visible  things  supply  the  symbols  or  calculi 
by  means  of  which  the  reasoning  powers  comprehend 
the  abstract  truth,  yet  on  abstract  realities  such  as  this, 
all  mathematical,  or  as  wc  righly  call  it  in  this  connec- 
tion exact  knowledge,  is  founded. 

There  is  an  analogy,  but  let  us  remember  only  an 
analogy,  between  the  processes  in  the  merely  rational 
and  in  the  spiritual  teaching  of  man.  Thus  we  are 
told  that,  **  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear  '* 
(Heb.  xi.  3).  Again,  we  read  concerning  that  great 
Prophet  and  Leader  with  whom  the  Lord  spake  "  face 
to  face,"  that  "he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible  ''  (Heb.  xi.  27).   Surely,  then,  we  may  assert 
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the  importance,  in  the  right  conception  of  truth,  of  some 
study  of  the  relations  of  time  and  eternity.  If  we  can, 
with  that  reverence  and  humility  befitting  a  creature  of 
limited  faculties,  realise  that  God's  written  revelation 
to  us  deals  not  with  the  seen  or  the  unseen  apart  from 
each  other,  but  ever  with  the  temporal  in  its  relation 
to  the  eternal,  we  shall  not,  for  instance,  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  attacks  on  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Theories  about  the  "  millions  of  ages 
required  "  to  develop  a  portion  of  moss  or  slime  into 
a  living,  sentient  organism,  or  any  other  scientific 
romances,  need  not  trouble  us. 

We,  as  rational  embodied  creatures,  have  no  measure 
of  time  except  that  supplied  by  material  things,  prima- 
rily by  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we  call  them  ;  and  yet 
these  are  subject  to  laws  of  silent  imperceptible  change, 
not  to  speak  of  those  sudden  catastrophes  which  have 
been,  and  shall  be.  '*  The  High  and  Lofty  One  who 
inhabiteth  Eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,"  ordained 
the  orbs  of  the  Universe  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years,''  although  before  He  had 
formed  man  from  the  dust,  intelUgent  beings  of  a  higher 
sphere  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  new 
creations,  symbols  of  Divine  order  and  perfection, 
"  won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite." 

"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  ?     Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

"  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou 
knowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 

"  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ? 
or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof ; 

"  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  (Job  xxxviii.  4-7). 

That  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  things  are  subject  to  definite 
and  irrefragable  laws.  We  may  talk  of  attraction  and 
gravitation  in  reference  to  inorganic  substances,  and  of 
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growth  and  reproduction  in  the  organic  world ;  but 
we  mean  that  there  is  in  each  case  a  law,  inevitable  in 
its  action,  and  asserting  itself  by  a  sure  penalty  wher- 
ever it  is  resisted.  Theories  like  that  of  development 
from  a  "  monad  "  only  push  the  question  further  back. 
They  are  generally  excuses  for  avoiding  the  logical 
issue  of  all  sound  reasoning ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  creative  and  over-ruling  Mind,  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  A  law  must  imply  a  Lawgiver  and  a  govern- 
ing power. 

Let  us  turn  to  that  delightful  book,  "Bacon's  Essays/' 
The  noble  author's  remarks  on  Atheism  have  been 
quoted  in  a  former  number  of  this  periodical,  and 
here  are  many  points  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  honest  thinker.  He  says,  "  Nay,  even  that  school 
which  is  most  accused  of  Atheism  doth  most  demon- 
strate religion,  that  is  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  for  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements  and  one 
immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed 
should  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small 
portions,  or  seeds,  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this 
order  and  beauty  without  a  Divine  Marshal." 

Truly  it  seems  to  me  that  the  admission  of  "  one 
immutable  fifth  essence,"  is  the  admission  of  one 
creative  and  ruling  mind ;  in  other  words,  the  acknow- 
ledgment, apart  from  revelation,  of  one  Supreme  Deity. 
The  collateral  point,  as  to  the  supposed  eternity  of 
matter,  is  not  the  question  to  enter  upon  here. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Epicurean  stood  on  a 
higher  platform  than  the  modern  Agnostic.  His  theory 
involved  indeed  the  entire  unconcern  of  the  "  immortal 
gods"  in  mundane  affairs,  but  even  this,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  might  not  lead  so  far  from  the  avowal  of 
ultimate  human  responsibility  in  a  future  life  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  his  successors  in  the  corrupt 
Jewish  Church,  who  said,  **  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
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neither  angel,  nor  spirit ''  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  And  if  "the 
poet  that  beautified  the  sect  that  was  otherwise  inferior 
to  the  rest,"  spake  **  excellently  well,"  on  the  pleasure 
of  "  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,"*  the 
contrast  with  the  modern  Agnostic  t  must  be  decided  in 
favour  of  Lucretius.  The  utter  disavowal  of  any  argu- 
ment from  the  known  laws  which  govern  material 
things,  and  the  placing  of  all  moral  arguments  out  of 
court,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Atheistic  dogma,  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  Agnostic  at  the  best  can  be 
other  than  a  passive  Atheist.  Agnosticism,  like  the 
tiger  asleep,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  but  the  outspoken 
dogmatic  Atheist,  places  himself  in  direct  collision 
with  both  human  and  Divine  laws. 

Archbishop  Whately  well  says,  in  his  Annotations 
on  Bacon  :  "  How  do  we  know  that  men  exist  ?  (that 
is,  not  merely  beings  having  a  certain  visible  bodily 
form,  for  that  is  not  what  we  chiefly  mean  by  the 
word  man,  but  rational  agents  such  as  we  call  men) 
surely  not  by  the  immediate  evidence  of  our  senses 
(since  mind  is  not  an  object  of  sight),  but  by  observing 
the  things  "performed^  the  manifest  result  of  rational 
contrivance." 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God ;  " 
rather  conceiving  the  thought  than  really  believing  it, 
as  Bacon  infers ;  but  the  idea  that  the  denial  of  a  God 
will  remain  a  passive  and  tolerant  principle,  in  the 
minds  of  men  banded  together  and  in  the  possession 
of  power,  has  been  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  history, 
and  will  hardly  be  held  for  a  moment  by  any  who 
understand  the  innate  tendencies  of  the  human  mind. 

The  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  while  asserting 

*  Bacon's  Essay  on  Truth. 

t  The  name  of  Agnostic  as  now  used  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Antignostic.  The  old  Gnosticism  has  indeed  left  its  leaven 
even  in  the  Church.  The  urns  have  increased  so  much  of  late,  that 
thfe  ci^utipn  may  b^  ah^lp  to  some  readers. 
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the  undeniable  witness  of  God,  "  even  by  the  things 
which  are  made/'  still  leads  his  readers  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible,  from  the  material  to  the  moral  argu- 
ment, showing  that  the  full  recognition  of  an  all- 
powerful  Creator  implies  of  necessity  the  admission  of 
a  moral  law.  This  moral  law  then  becomes  in  its 
turn  the  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Law-giver, 
and  in  its  action  proves  the  need  of  a  spiritual  revela- 
tion. *'For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,''  &c. 
(Rom.  i.  20).  The  inspired  Apostle  wrote  in  the 
period  when  Greek  and  Eoman  civilisation  had  reached 
their  climax,  and  we  know  how  fully  history  has 
witnessed  to  the  truth  of  his  words,  as  to  the  then 
condition  of  the  Gentile  world.  "  And  even  as  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  28). 

By  moral  laws  we  do  not  here  mean  laws  merely 
relative  to  the  subjects  of  them,  but  laws  which  imply 
the  conscious  relation  of  the  subject  to  a  higher  power. 
The  first  we  call  natural  laws,  being  such  as  preserve  the 
general  order  of  the  merely  animal  creation,  which  in  its 
normal  condition  fulfils  the  purposes  of  its  corporate 
existence,  and,  for  all  that  we  know,  remains  as  perfect 
as  when  first  formed.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits, 
individually  and  socially,  specimens  of  degeneracy  to 
which  the  brute  creation  gives  us  no  parallel,  and 
why  ?  Man  only  is  conscious  of  moral  responsibility 
to  a  higher  though  unseen  power.  He  has  a  relation 
to  Eternity,  and  is  therefore  gifted  with  faculties 
suited  to  that  relation,  which,  being  neglected  or 
abused,  proportionate  degradation  is  the  inevitable 
result.  This  is  not  the  place  for  speaking  of  the  origin 
of  human  degeneracy. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this.     Eternity  is  in 
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the  abstract  self-evident.  But  eternity  without  pheno- 
mena implies  mere  vacuity.  Phenomena  we  know 
exist.  Eternity  then  must  be  the  habitation*  of  a 
supreme,  creative,  and  ruling  Mind,  from  whom  all 
phenomena,  with  all  natural  and  moral  laws,  proceed. 
'*  Modem  thought,''  the  idol  of  the  day,  tends  to 
a  gross  and  partial  naturalism.  The  result  of  this 
teaching  may  be,  in  one  case  downright  materialism, 
in  another  pantheism,  while  another  student  may  seek 
relief  from — 

"  The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight, 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world  " 

in  the  world  of  spirits ;  as  if  the  primal  elements  of 
evil  were  not  as  immaterial  as  the  elements  of  good. 

So,  if  the  Editor  allows  of  more  fireside  thoughts, 
the  writer  may  pursue  this  matter  further.  In  the 
meantime  the  Christian  reader  will  not  blame  him  for 
concluding  this  paper  with  a  few  emphatic  words, 
heard  from  the  lips  of  one  well  qualified  to  utter 
them,  "  Life  is  the  most  difl&cult  of  all  problems,  and 
woe  to  him  who  attempts  to  solve  it  without  Christ." 

H.    HiPSLEY. 


♦  "  Who  inhabiteth  eternity  "  (Isa.  Ivii.  15). 
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EXTRACTS    FEOM    THE    RECORDS    OF    ISOLL    PRE- 
PARATIVE MEETINGS  FROM  1699  TO  1780. 

When  visiting  Cockermouth  last  summer  I  heard  of 
some  very  ancient  preparative  meeting  books — records 
of  IsoU  Meeting — and  having  since  had  them  in  my 
possession  I  have  thought  a  few  extracts  would  interest 
the  readers  of  the  **  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner." 

There  are  two  books,  in  paper  backs,  consisting  of 
about  two  quires  each  of  foolscap  paper.  On  the  last 
page  of  the  first  volume  is  recorded  "  IsoU  Preparative 
Meeting  was  begun  and  set  up  the  twenty-eighth  of 
y'  Eleventh  Month,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nynte-nyne  (1699).*'  The  second 
volume  begins  in  1726  and  ends  1781.  Several 
leaves  of  the  first  volume  are  missing,  and  many  of 
them  partly  eaten  by  rats. 

I  propose  giving  a  few  extracts  under  the  heads  of 
Discipline,  Money,  and  Books,  with  one  or  two  relating 
to  sundry  other  matters. 

First,  as  regards  Discipline — the  preparative  meet- 
ing seems  to  have  transacted  much  of  the  business 
that  is  now  done  by  the  Monthly  Meetings ;  they 
appear  only  to  have  appointed  representatives  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  until  the  year  1730,  when  I  find 
tliis  minute: — 

"  Ye  19th  of  ye  Second  Month,  1730.— Them  that 
goes  to  the  Month  Meeting  are  desired  to  request  the 
next  six  week  meetings  to  be  hear." 

*'  Ye  Uth  of  Ye  Third  Month,  1739.— Daniell 
Dickenson  apointed  represtative  to  the  Month  Meet- 
ing," the  first  representative  I  can  find,  as  before 
this  only  those  to  the  Quarterly  are  named. 
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In  the  preparative  meeting  they  appear  to  have 
appointed  the  overseers  for  each  year,  also  visitors  ; 
several  minutes  are  similar  to  the  following  : — 

"  Ye  18th  of  ye  Third  Month,  1712.— Daniell 
Dickenson  and  Jonathan  Turner  are  by  this  meeting 
appointed  visitors  of  families  for  this  present  year,  a 
through  visit  having  been  made  and  nothing  appears 
without  by  ye  visitcwrs  nor  ye  visited  but  satisfaction 
w''  is  encourg"**  to  p.ceed  further  in  ye  service." 

In  1708  the  Queries  are  copied  into  the  Book.  I 
extract  the  following : — "  The  Queries  usually  called 
over  Quarterly." 

"Ist.  Are  frds  carefull  to  keep  their  Weekly,  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  are  those  stirred  that  are 
backward  obsserving  ye  hour  appointed. 

"  2nd.  How  are  frds  kept  out  of  sleep  and  drowsyness  in 
aU  ye  meetings  for  worship  and  business. 

"  3rd.  Do  frds  keep  out  of  superfluity  in  meat,  drink,  and 
apparall,  at  marriages  and  burialls,  and  all  other  times. 

**4th.  Do  not  frds  make  too  hasty  procedure  in  second 
marriages  nor  marry  w**  those  y'  are  near  in  kindred. 

"  6th.  Do  frds  keep  out  of  ye  abuse  of  smoking  and  chew- 
ing tobacco  at  all  times,  and  is  there  none  y*  practice  it  in 
public  places. 

"  15th.  Are  frds  carefull  to  behave  yourselves  oixlerly  in  y' 
words,  carriages,  and  deport""  upon  all  occasions,  so  as  to 
answer  ye  witness  of  God  in  those  w    whom  they  may 


concern." 


Sometimes  special  advices  are  given,  such  as — 

"  Te  Vlth  of  ye  Tenth  Month,  1710.— This  meeting  having 
under  ye  consideration  ye  untimely  gathering  of  this  meet- 
ing for  worship  in  respect  of  ye  time  of  ye  day,  it  is  fore- 
seen needful  y*  ye  frds  be  publickly  advised  by  ye  authority 
of  this  p.parative  meeting  to  be  ye  more  carefull  and  diligent 
in  observing  ye  hour  appointed  w*»  is  ye  tenth  hour  accord- 
ing to  former  advice,  and  this  meeting  makes  choice  of 
Jonathan  Turner  or  Henry  Allerson  to  speak  of  it  in  ye 
publick  meeting  some  first  day  after  meeting  soe  frds  be 
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stirred  up  to  be  more  diligent  in  early  gathering  together 
w**  thing  is  both  serviceable  and  of  good  report." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  those  days  Friends  had  to 
travel  considerable  distances  over  very  moderate  roads, 
and  sometimes  were  altogether  prevented  getting  to 
meeting  by  the  weather. 

^'The  Eleventh  Month,  1771.— WiUiam  Udall 
answered  as  representative  this  month  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  none  was  appointed  nor  any  preparative 
meeting  held  that  day  it  being  excessive  stormy 
weather." 

*'  In  the  First  Month,  1744,  about  the  time  of  the 
preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings,  there  being 
excessive  ill  weather,  there  was  no  meeting  held  nor 
representatives  at  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

I  find  the  whole  business  of  a  preparative  meeting 
very  often  recorded  in  such  words  as  these : — 

"Ye  21st  of  Fifth  Month,  1723,  frds  met  and  our  meeting 
held,  and  ye  affairs  of  truth  managed  in  ye  wisdom  of  truth, 
and  nothing  further  to  enter  down  this  meeting." 

"  First  Month,  1724. — Met  and  truths  concerns  considered 
and  nothing  further  to  enter  down." 

"  Ye  16th  of  ye  Sixth  Month,  1724.— This  Yearly  Meeting's 
epistle  read  and  ye  repeated  advices  therein  recommended  to 
ye  consideration  of  frds  to  be  put  in  practice." 

The  next  record  shows  a  good  deal  of  business 
disposed  of  in  a  very  condensed  minute  : — 

"  Ye  20th  of  First  Month,  1743.— John  Hudson  repre- 
sentative to  ye  Month  Meeting,  the  visit  complected  for  this 
year  to  satisfaction,  as  ye  accounts  came  in,  ye  Queries  red 
and  none  for  ye  Yearly  Meeting  neither  at  London  nor 
Cheshire,  sufring  red  and  aproved." 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  difficulty  in  getting 
representatives  to  the  Yearly  and  other  meetings. 

**  Ye  17th  of  Ye  First  Month,  1744.— None  apears 
for  neither  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London  nor  for  the 
Northaran  Counties." 
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"Ye  18th  of  First  Month,  1739.— Enquiry  made 
and  none  oflfers  to  go  either  to  ye  Yearly  Meeting 
either  at  London  or  Chester/* 

And  the  last  minute  in  the  second  volume  is — 

"21st  of  ye  Tenth  Month,  1781.— None  offers  to 
go  to  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

Amongst  the  advices  sent  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  the  following: — "From  our  Month  Meeting 
at  Egollsfield,   ye  24th  of  ye  Fifth  Month,    1705, 

"A  caution  given  by  ye  Quarterly  Meeting  y*  young  people, 
both  man  and  woman,  be  carefull  not  to  gou  in  great  compa- 
nies together  in  markets  and  fairs,  to  publick  inns,  or  places 
of  resort,  or  otherwise,  this  meeting  revives  ye  caution  given 
to  ye  respective  meetings  in  this  Month  Meeting,  and  advises 
frds  to  be  carefull  to  forebear  walking  together  in  such  great 
companies  for  ye  future,  and  y*  such  young  ffrds  as  ffrequent 
markets,  and  fairs  wear  such  modest  and  desent  apparell  as 
becomes  ye  holy  profession,  and  y*  this  Minute  be  read  some 
First-day  after  meeting." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  many  Friends  have 
entered  a  protest  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  in 
form  somewhat  like  the  following  : — 

"  I,  John  Scott,  have  allways  denyed  ye  payment  of 
tythes  from  my  youth  upward,  believing  y™  not  due 
to  the  true  Gospell  minister,  wherefore  I  bear  my  tes- 
timony ag**them  by  suffering.  Given  14  th  of  ye  Third 
Month,  and  written  with  my  own  hand,  1707." 

A  few  short  minutes  may  conclude  the  minutes 
under  the  head  of  *'  Discipline."  Sufferings  were  very 
commonly  the  subjects  of  minutes,  but  I  find  no  record 
of  the  sums  paid. 

•'Ye  19th  of  ye  Seventh  Month,  1714,  frds  are 
desired  to  bring  in  ye  sufferings  of  com  as  speedy  as 
they  can  y*  they  may  be  transcribed  into  form." 

"Ye  19  th  of  ye  Fourth  Month,  1743.— Our  week 
meeting  to  be  every  Fourthrday,  as  formerly,  except 
it  be  altered  upon  ocation/' 
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"  Ye  20tli  of  ye  Seventh  Month,  1755.— This  meet- 
ing  requests  ye  Generall  Meeting  to  be  held  hear  the 
next  time." 

I  find  many  minutes  like  the  foregoing,  the  result 
of  which  is  never  recorded; .  they  never  appear  to  have 
continued  any  minute.  Another  of  these  condensed 
minutes  is  on 

*' Ye  16th  of  ye  Third  Month,  1760.— The  Queries, 
both  Quarter  Meeting's  and  Yearly's,  read  and 
answered,  the  sufrings  read  and  aproved,  and  what 
other  business  was  thought  needful." 

In  their  testimonies  of  disownments  very  strong 
language  is  used.  I  copy  two  of  these.  In  the  one, 
for  drinking,  it  appears  that  much  pains  was  taken 
with  him,  from  the  words,  "  severall  of  us  who  have 
laboured  with  him." 

"  These  are  to  sertifie  that  whereas  Hannah ,"  (I  omit 

the  name)  "  daughter  of  Edward ,  of  Sunderland,  in  the 

county  of  Cumberland,  who  was  educated  in  the  way  of  truth, 
and  made  profession  thereof,  and  essembled  herselfe  amongst 
the  people  caled  Quakers,  yet  by  giving  way  to  her  forward 
inclinations  in  bearing  too  much  company  with  people  of 
other  perswasion,  and  not  taking  heed  to  the  good  coimsel  and 
advice  given  to  her,  she  sufred  her  mind  to  be  drawn  oute 
after  a  man  of  another  persuasion,  and  was  married  to  him  by 
a  priest  contrary  to  our  principles  and  what  she  professed. 
Therefore,  for  such  irregular  practices,  walking  contrary  to 
what  she  professes,  and  rejecting  the  advice  given  to  her,  we 

testify  against  her,  the  said  H ,  and  have  no  unity  with 

her  for  such  her  forward  and  untruth-like  account,  desiring 
she  may  come  to  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  for 
such  her  outrunning. — Signed,  in  behalf  of  and  by  order  of 
our  Month  Meeting  at  Pardshaw  Cragg,  the  21st  of  ye 
Tenth  Month,  1742,  by  John  Wilson." 

"  These  may  certifie  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  whereas 

William  ,  of  Low  Ireby,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 

hath  for  divers  years  past  made  profession  of  ye  truth,  and 
essembled  himselfe  amongst  ye  people  caled  Quakers,  yet  for 
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want  of  true  watchfullness  against  ye  enemy  he  hath  maney 
times  of  late  given  way  to  a  loose,  libertine  spirit  in  a  profuse 
way  of  living  by  tipling  and  drinking  at  inns  or  alehouses 
untill  he  hath  been  frequently  drunk,  and  abused  himselfe 
with  liquor  to  ye  wasting  of  his  substance,  scandall  to  him- 
selfe, and  dishonour  to  his  profession,  notwithstanding  he 
hath  often  been  flfriendly  advised  to  forbear  such  indesent 
practices  by  severall  of  us,  who  have  laboured  with  him  for 
amendment  of  such  his  tippling  and  excessive  drinking,  yet 
he  persists,  or  rejects  our  advice,  and  grows  worse,  and  no 
appearance  of  amendments.  We  therefore,  for  such  his  lavish- 
ing way  of  living,  excess  in  drinking,  often  intoxicating  him- 
selfe, and  rejecting  our  advice,  to  ye  dishonour  of  truth  and 
his  profession,  do  testify  against  him  and  his  eragularities, 
and  have  no  unity  with  him,  desiring  he  may  come  to  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life,  and  guard  against  such  lustfull 
practices  and  untruth-like  accounts. — Signed,  on  behalf  of 
our  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Pardshaw  Cragg,  19th  day  of 
First  Month,  1727-8,  by  John  Wilson." 

There  are  many  interesting  minutes  that  I  place 
under  the  head  of  '*  Money."  I  am  much  struck  with 
the  great  exactness  shown  in  entering  the  payments 
and  balancing  their  accounts ;  with  the  wonderful 
diflference  in  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  as 
compared  with  the  present  time;  and  with  the  number 
of  times  Friends  were  then  called  upon  to  subscribe  to 
new  meeting-houses. 

First,  a  few  examples  showing  the  value  of  money 


in  this 


then : — 

"Ye  19th  of  ye  Fourth  Month,  1709.— Colected   i 
quarter  £00  09s.  OOd. 

"  At  s*^  meeting  it  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  and  with  ye 
consent  of  her  Father,  William  Bouch,  y*  Margaret  Bouch,  his 
daughter,  shall  dress  and  keepe  ye  meeting-house,  together 
w^  ye  stable  and  ye  loft  above  it,  clean  and  in  order,  as  also 
ye  nettles  and  ye  troubellsom  weeds  in  ye  buriing-place  taken 
away,  and  for  soo  doing  this  meeting  doth  grant  and  allow 
tow  shillings  ayear — y*  is  to  say,  sixpence  a  quarter,  to  be  payed 
quarterly,  as  this  preparative  meeting  this  day  have  agreed. 
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B.      d.  s.      d. 

Stock  in  John  Scott's  hand     ...     7     6 
Expended  of  ye  s^  sume  paid  for  mossing   ye 

meeting-house  3     0 

For  a  cart  lode  of  slate,  and  carrage       2     0 


5    0 


Stock  remaining  in  John  Scott's  hands 4    6 

Paid  out  for  book  y*  was  not  sold  1    4 

3  2 

Paid  now  for  cleaning  ye  meeting-house  and  stable    0  6 

{Does  not  my  what  for) 0  6 

Remains  in  stock  2s.  2d." 

This  little  balance  seems  to  have  lasted  a  year,  and 
if  some  meetings  envy  getting  the  cleaning  done  at 
sixpence  a  quarter,  they  who  live  where  new  meeting- 
houses have  been  built  would  like  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance to  be  somewhat  after  the  quotation  which  follows : 

"  Ye  20th  of   Sixth   Month,  1710.— Collected  for 

ye  repairing  of  ye  meeting-house  and  other  p.  a. 

necessaries — our  own  meeting        11  5 

Old  stock  remaining        2  2 


13     7 
Paid  for  making  of  new  conveyance  of  ye  meeting- 
house and  buriall  ground     4    0 


Stock  remaining  in  Daniel  Dickensons  hand     ...     9     7  " 

One  more  specimen  of  their  accounts  must  suffice. 
I  quote  this  one  on  account  of  the  small  sums  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  record  of  the  spending  of 
Is.  8|d.  :— 

«  Ye  18th  of  ye  First  Month,  1722. 
Stock  brought  forward      1  11 

Disbursm^'' 

To  Wm.    XJdall    for  some  repairs    of 

meeting-house       0    4 
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§,      d.      I.    d. 

Over        0    4    1  11 

To  Daniall  Dickenson  for  one  load  of  lime    0    4 
To  John  Scott  for  nails 0     1 

Disburs**  in  all        

Stock  remaining  in  John  Scott  hand 
Now  paide  out  for  a  little  booke... 

Stock  in  J.  Scott  hand     

P^  to  Sewell's  history 

Eest*  in  all  ..• 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


0    9    0 

9 

...     1 

...     0 

2 

6i 

...  0 
...     0 

5 

...     0 

2i» 

I  come  next  to  the  history  of  a  legacy  of  one  pound 
which  it  appears  to  have  taken  ten  years  to  obtain, 
and  aft^r  all  had  to  be  taken  out  in  books  1 

^' Ye  12th  of  ye  Twelfth  Month,  1712.— No  collec- 
tion to  be  made  in  ye  ensuing  month  for  ye  supplying 
of  poor,  &c.,  this  quarter."  (I  wonder  if  this  minute 
was  in  anticipation  of  at  once  receiving  the  legacy !) 

"This  day  report  was  made  by "  (I  omit  the 

name),  "of  High  Bard  House,  Exec'  to  his  brother 

Jonathan ,  late  of  Loweswater,  deceased,  y*  s^ 

Jonathan  have  left  to  this  meeting  ye  summe  of  one 
pound  w^  is  in  ye  exec"  hands  and  may  be  called  for 
when  ye  meeting  thinks  convenient." 

There  is  no  record  how  often  it  was  called  for,  and 
I  find  no  further  record  for  eight  years,  when  in 

"14th  of  Eighth  Month,  1720.— W  Adcock  to 
speake  to  John to  see  if  he  will  pay  the  money." 

Another  year  and  a  half  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

"  15th  of  ye  Second  Month,  1722. — ^Fsuant  to  a 
minute  made  12th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1712,  upon 

a  legace  left  by  Jonathan to  this  meeting,  and 

by  a  latter  contract  of  this  meeting  with  s**  Jonathan's 

exec'"  John ,  to  take  ye  s^  legace  of  one  pound 

in  ye  first  volume  in  folio  of  Thomas  EUwood  history 
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of  ye  old  and  new  Testament,  w*"  s"*  books  ye  said 

John have  sent  for  and  brought  and  oflFered  to 

this  meeting,  and  this  meeting  doth  accept  of  the  s* 
books  in  full  satisfaction  of  y'  s*"  legace.    Agreed  y*  ye 

s'*  John to  have  ye  comfit  of  s^  book  as  others  of 

ye  meeting." 

I  greatly  enjoy  this  minute,  thougli  it  puzzles  me ; 
it  speaks  "  of  ye  first  volume,"  then  speaks  twice  of 
*'  books,"  and  returns  at  the  end  to  "  s^  book."  What 
a  beautiful  example  of  patience  to  be  ten  years  looking 
after  the  one  pound,  then  to  take  said  book ;  and  surely 

they  were  good  Christians  to  let  "John have  ye 

comfort  of  s^  book  as  others  of  ye  meeting." 

Now  for  some  of  the  collections  for  meeting- 
houses : — 

"  Ye  21st  of  ye  Fourth  Month,  1719.— Then  collected  for 
and  towards  the  rebuilding  or  enlarging  of  a  meeting-house 
at  Cockermouth  for  more  publick  service  than  formerly,  ye 
sume  of  18s.  6d.^ 

"Ye  19th  of  Second  Month,  1724. — Sometime  heretofore  it 
hath  been  under  the  consideration  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  ye  town  of  Whitehaven  at  ye 
publick  charge  of  ye  county,  it  was  y'fore  recommended  to 
p'ticular  meetings  in  ye  county  to  subscribe  in  each  meeting 
w**  ye  were  willing  to  advance  towards  ye  building  of  such 
an  house  w^  subscription  some  time  since  was  made  in  this 
meeting,  and  this  day  ordered  to  be  colected  this  day  tow 
weeks  and  p*  in  to  some  of  ye  "  (not  legible) "  of  ye  work 
which  is  as  followeth." 

(In  the  book  all  are  entered  one  imder  the  other, 
but  to  save  space  I  copy  them  in  rows.) 

John  Hudson       ...     0     5     0  I  W°»  Dell  ...0    0  0 

Mary  Allison    ...     0     0  6 

Jonathan  Turner     0    2  6 

John  Scott       ...     010  6 


Dan  Dickenson    ...  0  0  0 

Edw.  Fisher         ...0  0  0 

W.Advell 0  0  0 

Jno.  Adcock         ...  0  2  6 

Joseph  Fisher      ...  0  2  0 

Eichd  Pouch        ...  0  0  0 

James  Dickenson...  0  2  6 


W^Udall        ...0     5    0 


All      ...     £01  10     6 
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Whether  Friends  subscribed  or  not  they  are  recorded 
above. 

"Ye  14th  of  ye  Twelfth  Month,  1747.— Mem:  coUected 
towards  building  the  new  meeting-house  at  Salop,  Is.  6d. 

"  Ye  19th  of  ye  Fifth  Month,  1771.— Subscriptions  towards 
the  building  a  meeting-house  at  Maryport : — 


John  Fisher,  Sen. 
Jon*  Crosthwaite 
John  Fisher 
Jona  Bacon 
John  Simpson 
John  Hudson 
Joseph  Cowx 


s. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 


d. 

6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 


19    0 


'*Ye  20th  of  ye  Sixth  Month,  1773.— This  meeting  has 
collected  towards  the  rebuilding  of  Solport  meeting-house,  7s." 

"  Ye  17th  of  ye  Third  Month,  1776.— Collected  for  the  use 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  ten  shillings,  partly  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  temporary  house,  to  hold  the  Northern  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Keswick." 

The  National  Stock  is  mentioned  in  1709  : — 

"  Collected  ye  18th  of  ye  Seventh  Month,  1709,  towards 
the  Nationall  Gtock  att  our  meeting-house  at  Bowaldoth,  ye 
summe  of  one  pound." 

As  an  old  Ackworth  scholar,  1  was  much  interested 
to  find  this  entry : — 

"  The  19th  of  ye  Ninth  Month,  1779.— Subscribed  for  the 
use  of  Ackworth  Scholl,  in  Yorkshire,  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence." 

In  the  earlier  volume  I  think  more  than  half  the 
book  is  occupied  with  a  record  of  those  who  borrowed 
hooks  and  when  they  were  to  be  returned.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  early  editions  of  some  works  well  known 
to  us  now  : — 

R 
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"21st  of  Ninth  Month,  1708.— At  s*  meet*  John  Scott 
w**»  G.  Fox  Docktrivell  book,  and  to  keep  it  to  ye  next  p.pa- 
rative  m^8^-" ' 

"Ye  18th  of  Fourth  Month,  1710. — ^This  meeting  agrees  to 
take  one  of  George  Fox's  journals  in  two  parts,  and  pay  for 
ye  s**  books  at  ye  public  charge  of  ye  meeting." 

I  think  in  our  own  Monthly  Meeting  the  next  minute 
would  have  been  made  shorter : — 

"Ye  20th  of  ye  Sixth  Month,  1710.— James  Hudson  rec^ 
ye  first  part  of  G.  Fox  new  joumjtls,  and  Daniell  Dickenson 
ye  2°^  part,  each  keepe  them  one  month  and  then  to  change 
first  for  ye  second  and  ye  second  for  ye  first  ye  next  month, 
and  so  others  to  continue  the  like  practice." 

**  Ye  16th  of  Seventh  Month,  1716.— Isoll  meeting  and 
Cockermouth  have  joyned  of  James  Naylor's  Journall  equell 
betwixt  ye  meetings  and  payed  for  it  likewise  ye  day 
above  s^"  " 

This  partnership,  like  many  others,  does  not  seem 
to  have  answered  : — 

"Ye  2l8t  of  ye  Second  Month,  1717. — The  min*  drawn  ye 

I  16th  of  ye  SeveMh  Month,  1716,  ye  Isoll  meeting  and  Cocker- 

mouthmeetinghavejoyned'Of  equality  of  James  Naylor  journall 

tins  day  Isoll  meeting  have  purchased  Cockermouth  meeting 

halfe  to  themselves  and  paid  it  by  ye  hand  of  John  Scott." 

"Ye  20th  of  Ninth  Month,  1717.— Frds  y*  have  publick 
books  are  desired  to  bring  them  in  on  First-day  next,  y*  they 
may  be  disposed  of  to  others." 

"  Ye  14th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1724.— The  proposal  for  ye 
printiiSg  ye  works  of  our  worthy  frd  W°*  Penn  read  and  ye 
answer  yrof  suspended  until  ye  next  pparative  meeting,  whe- 
ther ye  s**  meeting  will  subscribe  for  one  of  s*  books  or  not." 

•"  2l8t  of  ye  First  Month,  1725.— This  meeting  have  agreed 
to  take  one  of  our  worthy  frd  W™  Penn's  works  in  two  books 
into  this  meeting." 

"  Ye  18th  of  ye  Eighth  Month,  1734.— Proposals  being 
made  for  reprinting  Robert  Barday  Apologe  friends  are 
desired  to  consider  before  next  preparative  meeting  how  many 
they  will  take." 

I  fijid  no  record  how  many  they  did  take. 
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"Te  20th  of  yo  Twelfth  Month,  1761.— Four  of  Barclay's 
Catichsimens  subscribed  for." 

"  Ye  21st  of  ye  Ninth  Month,  1742.— Its  ordered  that  a 
colection  be  made  for  books  and  several  other  things  " 

I  fear  my  paper  is  getting  too  long,  and  I  can  only 
transcribe  a  few  minutes  under  the  head  of  sundries. 
I  only  find  the  record  of  one  Friend  travelling  in  the 
ministry  : — 

"Te  17th  of  ye  Seventh  Month,  1765.— Mary  Simpson 
laid  before  this  meeting  her  intention  to  visit  Friends  in 
Scotland,  and  hath  her  liberty  to  lay  her  s*  intention  before 
the  Month  Meeting." 

She  also  appears  to  have  visited  Ireland  in  1770, 
south  and  west  of  England  in  1771,  and  Scotland  in 
1775.  I  find  a  minute  that  I  cannot  interpret,  and 
think  some  words  must  be  left  out : — 

"  Ye  17th  of  ye  Third  Month,  1746.— John  Hudson  to 
speak  to  the  Water  to  make  the  Bridge  and  the  Common 
Wall." 

"  22nd  of  Eleventh  Month,  1720.— W°»  Udall  this  day 
offered  to  ye  consideration  of  this  meeting  his  removing  of 
himselfe  from  being  a  servant  to  take  up  ye  craft  of  making  up 
and  selling  of  tobacco,  to  w^  pposal  this  meeting  leaving  him 
to  his  liberty  w**  this  caution  that  he  be  both  careful"  (illegible) 
"  stated  accounts  to  shew  at  such  time  and  to  whom  this 
meeting  shal  think  fit  to  appoint  to  see  ye  same." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  meeting  cared 
for  the  wants  of  their  individual  members  in  many 
ways : — 

"  Ye  19th  of  Seventh  Month,  1725.  —  James  Dickinson 
offered  to  this  meeting  to  be  proposed  to  ye  Mo^  Meet»  for 
order  sake  y*  he  wants  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  " — and 
the  minute,  without  any  stop,  goes  on — "  whereas  it  appears 
to  this  meeting  y'  this  p.parative  meets  book  is  nearly  all 
writ  w^  ye  concerns  of  this  meeting,  y^fore  this  meeting 
ordered  John  Scott  to  prepare  a  new  book  ag**  ye  next  p.pa- 
rative, y*  ye  service  of  ye  meeting  may  be  continued  in  its 
ancient  course  and  method." 

R  2 
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I  think  I  have  now  given  enough  extracts ;  they 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  habits  of  our  Friends 
in  an  early  day  in  a  portion  of  England  where  many 
worthy  Friends  in  very  humble  circumstances  lived, 
and  where  our  Society  greatly  multiplied — ^Friends 
whose  memory  is  still  very  dear  to  not  a  few  who 
through  their  faithfulness  inherit  many  of  our  religious 
privileges. 

William  Taylor, 

Middlesbro^'On-Tees, 
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ON   PRAYER, 

**  Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving/' 

CoL  iv.  2. 

Prayer  is  a  necessity,  a  great  reality !  In  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  meditation  on  this  subject,  we  will 
consider  it  under  four  heads — viz.,  What  is  prayer  ? 
How  should  we  pray  ?  When  should  we  pray  1  and,  Is 
prayer  a  reality  to  us  1 

WHAT  IS   PRAYER? 

Prayer  is  the  breathing  of  our  spiritual  life  in  God, 
the  natural  intercourse  of  the  renewed  heart  with  God. 
Prayer  is  not  an  arrangement  or  form  of  words,  though 
we  may  pray  through  such  a  form  ;  but  words  are  not 
essential  to  prayer,  still  less  is  a  selection  previously 
made.  The  understanding  heart,  working,  waiting, 
listening,  trusting  in  God,  this  is  prayer,  be  it  with  or 
without  words ;  for  "  our  silence  speaketh  unto  Him,'* 
the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

Isaac  Penington  speaks  of  prayer  as  "the  breathing 
of  the  child  to  its  Father,  from  a  sense  of  its  wants." 
The  ancients  aptly  defined  it  as  "  Ascensus  Mentis  ad 
Deurriy  a  climbing  up  of  the  heart  unto  God."  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  heart  cannot  livingly  reach 
up  to  God  unless  He  has  come  into  it  with  His  own 
desire.  He  gives  us  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  He  alone 
enables  us  to  "  pray  always  with  all  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation in  the  Spirit^'  (Eph.  vi.  18).  God  is  sure  to 
hear  the  voice  of  His  own  Spirit,  whose  intercession 
moves  us,  and  persuades  us  to  ask  for  that  which  is 
according  to  His  will.  So  "the  Spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmities "   (Rom.   viii.   26).      This    word    helpeth 
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describes  the  joint  bearing  with  another,  the  burden 
pressing  on  both.  **  When  Christians  pray,  God  in 
them  speaks  to  God  in  heaven.  Then  prayer  is  like 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  ascending  again  into  the 
firmament,  from  whence  it  had  lately  descended  in 
refreshing  rain." 

Prayer  is  the  desire  of  the  soul;  its  longed-for  need, 
David  saidf  **  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God  "  (Ps. 
xlii.  1).  This  panting  was  prayer  1  God  was  neces- 
sary to  his  soul,  as  the  waterbrooks  to  the  hart. 
Sorrowful  because  of  his  sins,  dry  and  unsatisfied,j  He 
cries  unto  Him — "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God  1  *' 

In  Ps.  cxli.  2  we  read :  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set 
before  Thee  as  incense.''  Taking  incense  as  a  type  of 
prayer,  we  have  'a  beautifd  iUuslration  of  what  %ye. 
is  in  Ex.  xxx.  34-36,  also  Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  it  speaks 
of  the  Priest  having  "  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense 
beaten  small."  The  incense  was  to  be  made  of  varied 
spices,  tempered  together,  pure  and  holy.  So  is  prayer 
composed  of  many  parts,  each  must  be  pure  and  holy. 
Confession  is  prayer,  and  petition ;  then  there  is  dedi- 
cation, intercession,  meditation,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise.  Our  usual  idea  of  prayer  is  too  limited.  The 
mere  asking  for  our  needs  is  but  a  portion  of  prayer. 
Samuel  Cox  says  :  "  Prayer  is  a  thinking  with  God  in 
all  our  thoughts  .  .  .  Our  conception  of  prayer  is 
too  colourless.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  caUed  "  the 
Prayers  of  the  Son  of  Jesse."  The  Song  of  Hannah, 
a  song  as  glad  and  blithe  as  that  of  a  bird,  is  intro- 
duced by  the  phrase,  "And  Hannah  grayed,  and  said.'' 
The  ode  of  Habakkuk,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
sublime  poem  in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature, 
is  expressly  entitled,  "A  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  the 
Prophet."  And  these  psalms,  songs,  odes,  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  forms  ^nd  tones  of  supplication ; 
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in  some  of  them  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  single  peti- 
tion or  request/' 

To  return  to  our  type  of  the  incense.  Not  only  was 
it  to  be  composed  of  varied  sjnces ;  but  some  of  these 
were  to  be  "beaten  very  small."  So  God  would  be 
inquired  of  for  small  things.  Many  of  us  are  content 
to  make  general  reque&ts  only ;  that  God  would  supply 
all  our  wants ;  that  He  would  bless  all  who  are  dear 
to 'US,  &c.  Now,  to  our  intimate  friends  we  speak 
minutely  of  our  concerns ;  we  tell  out  in  detail  our 
deepest  and  most  earnest  thoughts.  Shall  we  tell 
these  to  our  earthly  friends,  and  withhold  them  from 
our  heavenly  Friend !  No,  our  prayers  will  ascend 
with  a  cloud  of  perfume  from  the  incense  which  is 
beaten  very  small ! " 

May  we  not  receive  the  truest  conception  of  prayer 
from  the  17th  of  John.  In  this  wonderful  prayer  our 
Lord  petitions  for  many  things ;  but  throughout,  in 
deep  communion  with  His  Father,  we  mark  profound 
thought  and  heartfelt  meditations.  His  soul  resting 
upon  God. 

But  although  petition  is  but  one  part  out  of  several 
that  constitute  prayer,  yet  it  is  a  very  real  part,  and 
one  to  which  many  promises  are  attached — "  Ask^  and 
ye  shall  receive."  *'  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth." 
/*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name,  that  will  I 
do,"  &c.  (John  xiv.  13). 

In  the  short,  well-known  prayer  of  our  Lord,  there 
are  seven  petitions.  The  first  three  have  to  do  with 
God,  the  remaining  four  with  ourselves.  Then  there 
is  that  beautiful  promise,  the  only  one  unconditionally 
given,  in  Luke  xi.  13 — "If  ye  then  being  evil  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  Him  % "  Christ  says  that  He  will 
give  the  Spirit  to  us  if  we  ask  Him.  So  we  may  pray 
for  this  greatest  of  gifts,  nothing  doubting. 
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It  has  been  said,  "  If  God  knows  all,  He  does  not 
need  to  be  informed  of  our  wants."  Do  we  pray 
to  God  to  inform  Him  of  our  wants  ?  No ;  but  to 
express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  He  already 
knows.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of,  but  He  trains  His  children  to  utter, 
and  so  to  realise,  their  sense  of  need.  Therefore 
should  we  mingle  with  petition— thanksgiving.  "  In 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
giving^  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." 

Thanksgiving  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all,  is  a  large 
constituent  in  Prayer.  How  can  God  continue  to 
give  if  we  make  no  acknowledgment!  Suppose  I 
gave  my  little  girl  a  present,  leaving  it  on  her 
dressing-table,  and  when  she  meets  me  she  does  not 
remember  to  thank  me,  and  when  she  does  thank  me 
it  is  in  a  careless  way,  as  though  she  did  not  feel  what 
she  said.  I  might  remark — "  There  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  give  my  child  beautiful  things,  for  she  does 
not  care  for,  or  enjoy  them."  So  we  cannot  expect 
God  to  shower  His  renewed  blessings  upon  a  thankless 
heart. 

In  concluding  our  thoughts  upon  what  is  Prayer, 
we  would  simply  define  it  as  the  souls  living  desire 
inspired  by  God.  Confession  of  our  sins  to  God  is 
prayer,  and  no  prayer  is  more  speedily  answered.  If 
we  confess,  God  is  faithful  to  forgive ;  so  if  we  have 
any  sin  on  our  conscience  let  us  at  once  confess,  and 
then  know^  and  believe,  and  rejoice,  that  it  is  forgiven 
and  washed  away  in  the  "  precious  Blood."  God 
alone  can  give  us  the  spirit  of  searching  confession 
before  Him.  Dedication^  or  surrender  of  ourselves 
to  God,  is  prayer.  God  gives  us  this  spirit  of  defi- 
nitely yielding  our  whole  being  to  Him,  and  then  He 
sets  us  apart  for  Himself.  Meditation  on  God's 
goodness  in  communion  with  Him  is  prayer,  and 
nothing  so  strengthens  our  faith  as  the  acknowledg- 
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inent  of  every  good  thing  which  is  in  us  through  Jesus 
Christ.  "  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,"  &c.,  is  prayer, 
Intercession  for  others  is  a  most  warming,  vital  prayer. 
Praise,  also,  is  included  in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  even 
an  act  of  trust  may  be  prayer,  as  the  following  beauti- 
ful incident  shows : — "  There  are  circumstances  when 
simply  going  to  sleep  is  a  daring  act  of  faith.  It  is 
the  lamb  letting  itself  be  carried  in  the  Shepherd's 
arms.  It  is  itself  a  prayer  I  .  .  .  Let  a  child  teach  a 
child  of  God  how  to  trust.  '  Bertie ' — said  one  little 
suflFerer  to  another  in  a  child's  hospital — '  Nurse  says 
that  Jesus  Christ  walks  through  this  ward  at  night, 
and  sometimes  takes  a  boy  right  away  to  Heaven. 
Last  night  He  did  so,  I  think  He  will  again  to-night. 
I  want  to  keep  awake  on  purpose  to  see  Him  and  ask 
Him  to  take  me,  but  I  am  too  tired,  so  I  shall  go  to 
sleep  holding  my  hand  up  this  way,  and  when  He 
sees  it  He  will  know  what  it  means.'  In  the  tender 
tremble  of  the  dawn  a  little  hand  was  held  up.  Jesus 
Jiad  walked  through  the  ward  that  night ;  He  had  seen 
that  hand ;  He  did  know  what  it  meant  !""^ 

Oh,  may  our  trust  in  God  repose  like  this  little  boy's 
in  prayerful  sleep,  and  we  shall  realise  how  great  a 
constituent  in  prayer  is  the  child-faith  ! 

HOW  SHOULD  WE  PRAY? 

The  disciples  said  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  Lord,  teach 
us  how  to  pray."  We  obtain  the  clearest  idea  of  how 
to  pray  from  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi. 
5-13).  He  tells  us  in  this,  not  to  make  a  show  of 
prayer,  or  use  vain  repetitions,  but  to  pray  in  secret, 
and  short.  Prayer  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  cry,  a 
call,  a  look ;  these  take  a  very  short  time.  "  Enter 
into  thy  closet."  When  we  seclude  our  spirit,  and  so 
shut  out  the  world,  its  cares,  duties,  and  pleasures,  as 

•  Charles  Stanford,  D.D. 
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to  be  alone  with  God,  we  spiritually  enter  into  our 
closet,  and  can  realise  the  Presence  of  Christ.  "  God 
is  with  us,  and  we  with  God  in  the  soul's  inner  sanc- 
tuary/' Besides  this,  we  are  told  to  pray  believingly 
(Mark  xi.  24),  fervently  (Col.  iv.  12),  with  faith 
(Jas.  V.  15),  constantly  (Col.  iv.  2),  with  thanksgiving 
(Phil.  iv.  6),  for  others  (Jas.  v.  16),  even  our  enemies 
(Matt.  V.  44),  earnestly,  perse veringly  and  with 'hu- 
mility (Luke  xviii.  1-14). 

The  mode  of  old  often  was  to  pray  aloud  (Ps.  xxvii. 
7,  and  Ps.  Iv.  17),  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  was 
heard  in  prayer. 

Prayer  cannot  be  too  simple  and  definite.  The 
most  simple  of  all  petitions  has  in  it  all  the  perfection 
of  real  prayer — "  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make 
me  clean.'' 

So  when  we  pray,  let  not  our  thoughts^  rest  on  self 
and  its  weakness,  but  on  God  and  His  strength. 
Pastor  Monod  said  that  if  we  would  change^  the  /  into 
Thou^  we  should  the  sooner  lay  hold  of  His  power. 
When  we  speak  to  God,  we  so  often  begin  with  / — 
"  Oh,  Lord,  I  am  very  weak,"  "  I  have  so  little  faith," 
'*  I  cannot  love  Thee  as  I  ought,"  &c.  But  should  we 
not  be  stronger  if  we  began,  "  Oh,  Lol'd,  Thou  art  my 
strength,"  "  Thou  art  my  Light  and  my  Life,"  "  Thou 
art  my  strong  Tower,"  "  Thou  canst  do  all  things  for 
me  "  ?  Yielding  ourselves  thus  to  Heavenly  strength 
Christ  becomes  our  all  in  all. 

What  vast  result  there  is  in  believing  prayer ! 
Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive.  Madame  Guyon  has  said,  *'  Men  pray  to 
God  to  be  merciful,  without  believing  that  He  is  will- 
ing to  be  merciful ;  they  pray  for  deliverance  from 
sin,  or  for  full  sanctification,  without  believing  that 
full  provision  is  made  for  it ;  and  thus  insult  God  in 
the  very  prayer  which  they  offer^" 

That  which  most  clearly  shows  us  how  to  pray  is  to 
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come  as  children  to  a  Father,  a  Father  who  is  Love. 
To  say,  Thou  art  my  Father  !  I  am  Thy  child  !  Let 
us  say  with  the  Prodigal  Son,  *'  Father,  I  have  sinned,'' 
&c.  Let  us  wholly  commit  ourselves  to  His  Fatherly 
forgiveness,  guidance  and  training.  Far  more  than 
any  earthly  father  does  God  seek  to  educate  and 
develop  us ;  sometimes  granting  our  desires,  sometimes 
withholding  them,  but  all  for  our  highest  good,  listen- 
ing with  Fatherly  patience  and  indulgence  to  our  poor 
imperfect  utterances. 

The  Kev.  J.  Gumming  says: — "When  we  draw  near 
to  God  in  prayer  we  are  not  to  feel  as  criminals  in  the 
dock,  but  as  children  around  our  Father's  knee  ;  and 
the  saddest  sinner,  laden  with  the  greatest  sin,  exhibits 
the  truest  grace  when  he  draws  near  to  God,  and,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  says,  My  Father  1  ^  If  any  man 
sin  we  have  an  advocate  with — the  Judge  ?  — ^no,  with 
the  Father  J  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'  *' 

Pray  as  to  a  God  ever  present.  "  You  know  how, 
before  you  start  away  in  the  morning  to  your  toil,' you 
have  only  time,  perhaps,  for  a  loving  word  or  two  to 
your  wife.  And  so,  a  moment  or  two  of  solenm  speech 
with  God,  one  quick  glance  into  His  loving  holy  eyes, 
will  make  the  whole  day  sacred.  We  need  no  long 
prayers  to  bring  to  us  the  sweet  sense  of  God's  Father- 
hood, the  hidden,  secret  communion  with  Him  who  is 
ever  with  us." 

The  one  motive  spring  of  prayer  must  be  the  desire 
to  please  God,  that  His  will  may  be  done,  and  His 
kingdom  come.  When  we  pray  that  we  may  bear 
fruit,  there  need  be  nothing  selfish  in  this.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  ;  the  branches  have  no  power  to  put 
forth  even  a  bud  except  in  the  Vine.  So  when  we 
long  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  to  extend  the  work  and  spirit 
of  tiie  Lord  for  the  spread  of  His  kingdom. 

Lastly,  are  we  availiug  of  the  one  condition — to  pray 
in  the  name  of^  Christ  f    We  must  have  oneness  with 
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Him  before  we  can  use  His  name  aright.  Then  His 
words,  which  we  have  livingly  appreciated,  His  heart 
and  desires,  will  be  the  substance  of  our  prayers. 

Are  we  sure  that  our  prayers  are  according  to  His 
will  and  not  ours  ?  Perhaps  we  pray  to  be  kept  from 
temptation,  because  we  dread  it,  instead  of  asking  for 
His  power  to  resist  evil ;  or  from  pain,  merely  for  our 
own  ease,  rather  than  the  better  to  serve  and  glorify 
Him.  We  may  even  ask  for  spiritual  blessings  with 
a  wrong  motive.  So  ask  that  we  may  receive,  that  our 
joy  may  be  full ;  even  full  continually! 

WHEN   SHOULD  WE   PRAY  ? 

We  are  told  to  "  pray  always  "  (Eph.  vi.  18) ;  to 
**pray  without  ceasing '*  (1  Thess.  v.  17)  ;  to  *' con- 
tinue in  prayer"  (Col.  iv.  2).  These  injunctions 
cannot  imply  that  we  should  be  always  consciously  or 
definitely  praying.  We  think  it  means  that  the  desire 
or  attitude  of  the  soul  should  be  always  turned  to  God, 
looking  up  into  His  countenance.  If  we  are  walking  in 
the  sunshine  we  do  not  keep  on  thinking  of  the  sun,  but 
we  aro  sensible  of  its  light  and  warmth.  So,  if  we 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  we  shall  not  be  always 
thinking  of  Him  ;  but  we  shall  be  sensible  of  His 
presence  and  love,  and  cur  attitude  will  be  that  of 
dependence  and  communion  with  Him. 

When  we  have  received  that  pure  love  of  God,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  ready  to  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
there  is  a  living  desire  or  silent  prayer  ever  ascending 
to  God  ;  a  prayer  often  too  deep  for  words.  The  soid 
may  have  nothing  definitely  to  pray  for,  but,  rejoicing 
in  its  sense  of  dependence  upon  Christ,  it  has  the  one 
glad  and  ceaseless  prayer  of  "  Thy  will  be  done ;"  and 
in  this  all  prayer  is  involved. 

Dependence  on  God  lies  at  the  root  of  continual 
prayer.  Our  Lord's  prayers  show  a  deep  sense  of  this 
dependence.     It  is  not  a  sign  of  our  fallen  state,  or 
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frailty,  but  a  mark  of  the  manhood  and  completeness 
of  our  human  nature  when  we  depend  on  God.  "  Man 
was  made  to  depend  on  God  as  really  as  the  new-born 
infant  depends  on  its  mother."  Hence  the  strength 
and  felt  necessity  of  prayer. 

"  Evening,  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray,"  said 
the  Psalmist ;  and  again,  "  In  the  morning  will  I  direct 
my  prayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up.''  If  we 
*'  direct  our  prayer  "  to  God  in  the  morning,  we  can 
"  look  up  ''  all  day.  Morning  prayer  is  essential  to 
deep  spiritual  life.  "  In  fellowship  with  Him,  we 
must  strike  the  key-note  of  the  day,"  before  its  pass- 
ing  interests  enga/e  our  thoughts/    , 

Did  we  commit  ourselves  this  morning  unto  Him, 
for  His  keeping  and  overcoming  power  through  the 
day  1  Did  we  thank  Him  for  the  repose  of  the  night, 
for  the  return  of  light,  of  consciousness,  and  power  ? 
Did  we  pray  for  others  ?  Did  we  praise  God  this 
morning  ?  It  is  a  grand  thing  "  to  praise  God  aloud 
upon  our  beds.'' 

How  constantly  the  Apostles  were  praying  and 
praising,  Acts  ii.  42,  47  ;  and  in  Acts  vi.  4,  they  say, 
**  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  unto  prayer." 

But  although  our  daily  life  should  be  thus  permeated 
with  prayer,  there  is  yet  an  important  value  in  having 
stated  times  for  retirement  before  God,  to  wait,  or  to 
speak,  or  to  listen  to  His  voice.  We  read  that  Peter 
and  John  went  into  the  temple  at "  the  hour  of  prayer  " 
(Acts  iii.  1),  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  river  side,  where 
"  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  "  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Then  there  is  family  prayer ;  though  some  members 
of  our  household  may  neglect  private  prayer,  let  us 
by  this  duty  bring  our  Heavenly  Father  to  their 
remembrance,  and  show  them  each  day  (or  try  to  do 
bo),  that  God  is  a  reality,  and  a  prayer-hearing  God  ! 
In  times  of  prayer  let  us  remember  the  world 
around  us  lying  in  wickedness.     In  Dr»  Backus'  last 
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illness  when  told  that  he  might  not  live  more  than 
half  an  hour,  he  replied,  "Then  I  Trill  spend  that 
half  hour  in  prayer  for  a  rebellious  world/' 

IS    PRAYER'  A   REALITY    TO    US  ? 

Prayer  will  be  a  great  reality  to  us,  in  proportion 
as  we  believe  and  feel  that  Life  itself  is  a  great  reality. 
We  must  have  a  definite  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  that  He  is  a  living  God,  that  He  is  our  Father, 
that  His  ears  are  open  to  our  cry,  and  that  what  we 
pray  for  can  only  be  had  from  Him. 

"  The  Christian's  God  is  a  reality.  No  reality  on 
earth  so  real !  and  this  fact  makes  real  our  free  and 
simple  intercourse  with  Him."  "  He  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  He  is."  We  often  speak  of 
coming  to  God  in  prayer,  but  are  we  really  doing 
so  ?  Is  it  a  real  act  of  the  soul  ?  This  coming  to 
God  is  possible,  and  even  easy  to  His  own  children, 
but  is  it  not  often  spoken  of  and  not  carried  out  1 

F.  W.  Robertson  says,  "  Communion  with  Christ 
is  the  best  proof  of  Christ's  existence  and  Christ's 
Love.  It  is  in  the  power  of  prayer  to  realise  Christ, 
to  bring  Him  near,  to  make  you  feel  His  Life  stirring 
like  a  pulse  within  you."  This  must  have  eminently 
been  the  experience  of  George  Fox,  for  William  Penn 
speaks  of  being  struck  with  the  inwardness  and  weight 
of  his  spirit  at  these  times,  .the  reverence  and  solemnity 
of  his  address,  and  the  fewness  and  fulness  of  his 
words,  adding,  "The  most  awful,  living,  reverent 
frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must  say,  was  his  in 
prayer." 

But  some  have  said  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
in  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  prayer.  In  the  first 
place  it  seems  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of 
nature  will  be  altered  or  suspended  in  answer  to  prayer. 
In  a  small  work  on  this  subject  are  the  following 
remarks  : — **  Let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  these 
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laws  of  nature.  *  There/  said  I,  as  I  allowed  a  small 
key  to  fall  to  the  ground/  is  the  operation  of  one  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  gravitation.  Here  is  a  magnet, 
I  will  hold  it  in  my  hand,  a  little  way  above  the  key. 
The  key  rises  from  the  floor,  and  clings  to  the  magnet. 
The  povver  of  magnetism  has  overcome  the  power  of 
gravitation.  Now,  I  take  hold  of  the  key  and  pull 
it  away  from  the  magnet.  My  muscular  power, 
voluntarily  exercised,  has  overcome  the  power  of 
magnetism.  There  has  been  no  interference  or  sus- 
pension in  the  laws  of  nature.' "  How  much  more  is 
God  powerful  and  free  to  bear  upon  His  own  laws  of 
Nature.  He  can  modify  and  change  all  conditions 
according  to  His  laws,  and  in  ways  we  little  know. 

Then,  again,  "quite  apart  from  any  suspension  or 
infraction  of  law,  God  may  answer  many  of  our  prayers 
by  the  influence  He  exerts  on  our  wills  or  our  neigh- 
bours. If  God  touch  the  springs  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion within  us,  He  may  often  give  us  all  we  need  and 
ask  without  so  much  as  putting  a  new  accent  over  a 
single  iota  of  our  outward  lot." 

Consider,  too,  that  God's  spiritual  laws  have  to  be 
carried  out  as  well  as  His  natural  laws.  His  spiritual 
order  is  that  His  children  should  pray.  In  the  outward 
world  "  the  husbandman  must  turn  the  furrow  and  cast 
the  seed  ;  the  love  of  God  will  not  alter  the  law,  and 
give  the  harvest  to  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law  by 
husbandry.  ...  So  in  the  spiritual  region,  God  alters 
not  His  order.  ...  He  who  inspires  the  prayer  can 
and  will  respond,  for  His  eternal  law  is  this — ^that  the 
praying  soul  wins  gifts  which  only  the  spiritual  seeker 
can  obtain." 

Again,  some  say — Of  what  us6  is  it  to  open  our 
hearts  to  One  who  sees  us  just  as  we  are,  and  knows 
all  our  necessities  and  desires  1  But  how  is  it  with 
our  children  ?  It  is  their  telling  us  their  little  wants, 
hopes,  and  fears,  that  calls  out  their  confiding  love. 
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It  is  part  of  their  education.  We  teach  them  to  come 
to  us  for  everything.  It  is  the  same  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  towards  us. 

Then,  with  others  is  the  difficulty  that  they  have  sin 
on  their  conscience,  and  cannot  pray.  But  will  time 
wear  off  the  sin  ?  AVill  it  not  rather  add  to  it  the  sin 
of  not  trusting  a  Father's  love  ?  One  who  had  drunk 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  prayer  says : — "  Do  not  say  I 
must  not  go  into  that  august  Presence  with  a  turbid, 
excited  heart,  with  feelings  all  in  disorder ;  you  may 
and  must.  Abraham  did  ;  his  heart  tossed  with  wild 
suspicions  of  God.  Suppose  he  had  waited  till  he  saw 
things  in  their  right  light  before  he  prayed !  Christ 
in  unrest — rare  to  Him — when  His  soul  was  troubled 
unto  death,  took  these  very  means  of  calming  it  ; 
left  disciples,  and  all  that  was  human,  and  turned  to 
prayer.  ^ 

Some  are  perplexed  because  they  pray  to  have  trials 
averted  but  they  come  all  the  same.  Our  great  Deliverer 
may  not  see  right  to  save  us  from  trial,  but  He  does  a 
much  grander  thing,  He  delivers  us  through  or  in  the 
midst  o/'the  trial.  In  the  words  of  the  author  last 
quoted,  "  The  Divine  wisdom  has  given  us  prayer,  not 
as  a  means  whereby  we  learn  to  escape  the  evil,  but  as 
a  means  whereby  we  become  strong  to  meet  it.  There 
appeared  an  angel  unto  Christ  from  heaven,  strengthen- 
ing Him.  That  was  the  true  reply  to  His  prayer.  And 
so,  in  the  expectation  of  impending  danger,  our  prayer 
has  won  the  victory,  not  when  we  have  warded  off  the 
trial,  but  when,  like  Him,  we  have  learned  to  say, 
"  Arise,  let  us  go  to  meet  the  evil.*' 

Deadness  in  our  spiritual  state  should  not  hinder 
prayer.  If  we  are  cold,  we  do  not  keep  from  the  fire 
until  we  are  warm.  Answers  may  be  delayed,  but  it 
is  so  in  unerring  wisdom.     We  may  pray  for  a  closer 

*  F.  W.  Eobertson. 
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union  with  our  Lord.  He  knows  what  preparation 
we  need  that  we  may  be  brought  into  this  union  with 
Himself.  I  lately  met  with  this  analogy — suppose 
two  pieces  of  iron  placed  in  the  fire  in  order  to  be 
welded  together,  we  might  think  it  time  to  take  them 
out  to  join  them  as  soon  as  they  become  red,  but  it  is 
not  till  they  are  at  the  point  of  becoming  liquid  that 
they  would  unite,  then  they  can  be  gently  welded 
into  one. 

Every  real  desire  from  a  child's  heart  finds  some 
real  answer  in  the  fatherly  heart  of  our  God : — ''  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 
"Our  spiritual  air  is  loaded  with  answered  prayers," 
and  every  real  prayer  meeting  is  an  answering 
meeting. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  of  Prayer — let  it  be 
real,  realise  what  it  is,  the  little  child's  intercourse 
with  its  Heavenly  Father,  bringing  us  sensibly  into 
His  sacred  Presence,  and  into  direct  communion  with 
Him.  In  "  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,"  by  William  Law, 
is  this  beautiful  passage : — "  Heaven  is  as  near  to 
our  souls  as  this  world  is  to  our  bodies,  and  we  are 
created,  we  are  redeemed,  to  have  our  conversation  in 
it.  God,  the  only  good  of  all  intelligent  natures,  is 
not  an  absent  or  distant  God,  but  is  more  present  in 
and  to  our  souls  than  our  own  bodies,  and  we  are 
strangers  to  Heaven  and  without  God  in  the  world 
for  this  only  reason,  because  we  are  void  of  that  Spirit 
of  Prayer  which  alone  can,  and  never  fails  to,  unite 
us  with  the  One  only  Good,  and  to  open  Heaven  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  within  us.  .  .  .  For  the  sun 
meets  not  the  springing  bud  that  stretches  towards 
him  with  half  that  certainty  as  God,  the  source  of  all 
good,  communicates  Himself  to  the  soul,  that  longs  to 
partake  of  Him." 

Oh  let  us  have  a  realising  faith  in  this  exceeding 
love  and  warm   desire  of  God  towards   our  souls! 
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Then  wUl  our  prayers  be  genuine,  and  simple,  and 
solemn.  We  shall  know  them  to  be  God-given  in  the 
Spirit;  we  shall  take  them  into  all  that  our  hands 
find  to  do,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  we 
shall  find  that  Prayer  is  not  only  a  great  reality,  but 
a  great  necessity ! 

Caroline  J,  Westlake. 
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ON  THE  TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS;  WITH  SOME 
THOUGHTS  0:N^  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FKIENDS. 

This  paper  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  one  which  appeared  in  the  '*  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner/' of  First  Month,  1870.  Some  recapitula- 
tion, and  a  very  few  historical  reminiscences  seem 
needful  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Between  1700  and  1740  the  Yearly  Meeting  pressed 
on  its  members  the  duty  of  greater  attention  to  the 
education  of  youth  no  less  than  twenty-seven  times. 
These  recommendations,  though  slowly  responded  to, 
were  not  lost.*  In  1760  (the  year  in  which  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne)  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting 
conmienced  the  formation  of  a  School  Fund,  which 
slowly  accumulated,  though  .  no  definite  conception 
seemed  to  exist  as  to  its  application.  In  1 770,  how- 
ever, the  training  of  teachers  was  recognised  as  one  of 
the  purposes  to  which  the  interest  of  this  fund  might 
be  applied,  though  still,  so  far  as  appears,  without  any 
such  application  being  made. 

In  1779  Ackworth  School  was  established,  and  the 
current  income  of  the  laboriously  accumulated  School 
Fund  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  began  to  be  applied  to 
assist  the  payment  of  the  school  bills  of  Yorkshire 
children  for  whom  such  aid  was  asked  by  their 
Monthly  Meetings. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  recognised  that  throughout 
these  years  valuable  educational  efforts  were  made  by 

*  It  is  probable  that  Islington  School — afterwards  removed  to 
Croydon,  and  then  to  Saffron  Walden,  and  which  was  earlier  in 
date  than  Ackworth  School — was  founded  in  consequence  of  these 
Advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
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Friends,  chiefly  on  their  own  responsibility,  which 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  schools ;  while,  subsequently, 
important  schools  have  been  established  and  main- 
tained by  Quarterly  Meetings,  singly,  or  in  association. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how,  in  the  important  and 
more  recent  work  of  the  training  of  teachers,  the  success 
thus  far  gained  has  been  largely  due  to  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  of  other  Friends  interested  in 
education. 

In  1829  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  established  a 
boys'  school,  and  in  1831  one  for  girls,  at  York.  In 
each  of  these  the  want  was  early  felt  of  a  better  supply 
of  teachers,  and  especially  of  those  of  our  own  Society. 
Hence  their  managers  began  to  take  a  few  promising 
pupils  on  lower  terms,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
teachers. 

In  1848  the  Flounders  Institute,  or  College,  was 
founded  at  Ackworth,  the  result  of  the  munificent 
bequest  of  £40,000,  by  Benjamin  Flounders,  of  Yarm, 
by  which  the  special  training  of  male  teachers  is 
greatly  assisted  and  improved,  though  the  knowledge 
and  aptitude  to  be  gained  by  actual  tuition  in  our  schools 
is  by  no  means  superseded.  In  the  paper  before  referred 
to,  the  educational  place  occupied  by  the  Flounders  Col- 
lege and  its  relations  with  our  schools,  and  the  benefits 
it  offers  to  young  men  desiring  to  become  qualified 
teachers,  were  so  fully  discussed  that  it  seems  only 
needful  to  give  the  actual  results  that  have  been 
obtained  from  the  commencement,  in  1848,  to  the  end 
of  1883.  During  that  period  206  students  passed 
through  the  College,  of  whom  111  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching — viz.,  80  in  schools  connected  with  Friends ; 
5  in  private  tuition  among  Friends;  and  26  in  tuition 
not  specially  connected  with  our  Society.  Of  the 
remainder  77  are  engaged  otherwise  than  in  teaching, 
while  1 8  arc  deceased.    Of  the  77  who  are  not  teaching, 
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11  are  still  studying,  and  likely  to  become  teachers, 
while  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  have 
been  teachers  for  a  time,  some  of  them  for  years,  but 
have  withdrawn  from  the  profession  from  failure  of 
health,  or  other  adequate  motive.  For  many  years  no 
pecuniary  payment  was  required  from  the  students  at 
the  Flounders,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  charge 
a  fee  of  ten  guineas  per  annum,  which,  however,  so  far 
as  is  known,  has  not  prevented  any  student  from  enter- 
ing. These  particulars  show  that  the  Flounders  Insti- 
tute has  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded 
to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  the  growth  of 
eflForts  for  the  training  of  female  teachers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Girls'  School  at  the  Mount,  York, 
were  given  in  some  detail.  At  that  time  there 
were  ten  young  persons  in  the  training  department. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion  that  took  place,  in 
print  and  otherwise,  the  *'  Association  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Female  Teachers'*  was  formed  in  1870.  This 
Association  has  annually  met  at  Ackworth  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Meeting  there.  Its  meetings  have 
been  chiefly  attended  by  Friends  connected  with  teach- 
ing, or  known  to  be  interested  in  education.  The  usual 
means  are  employed  to  make  its  proceedings  known  to 
subscribers  and  other  Friends.  Its  income  has  been 
about  £250  a  year.  While  the  Association  has  pursued 
a  very  unostentatious  career,  it  has  been  attended  by 
an  encouraging  measure  of  success.  The  number  of 
young  women  training  in  the  Mount  School,  York,  has 
been  raised  from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  cost  to  their 
friends  has  been  diminished,  and  the  period  of  their 
tuition  has  in  many  cases  been  prolonged  from  one  to 
two,  or  even  three  years.  Some  assistance  has  also 
been  rendered  by  grants,  or  by  loans  without  interest, 
to  young  women,  to  aid  their  studies  on  the  Continent, 
or  at  universities  or  collegiate  institutions  in  Great 
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Britain.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
general  results  to  the  close  of  1883.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school  the  number  who  had  entered  and 
passed  through  the  training  department  was  275.  Of 
these,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  39  were  deceased,  leaving 
236.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
the  present  position  of  each  individual ;  but  the 
foUowing,  it  is  believed,  is  a  near  approach  to  an 
exact  statement.  Of  the  236,  there  have  married  83, 
of  whom  12  married  schoolmasters  or  missionaries  ; 
leaving  153.  Of  these  37  are  principals  or  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  Friends  ;  27  are  engaged  in  private 
tuition  among  Friends ;  24  are  teachers  not  specially 
employed  in  our  Society  ;  leaving  65  who  may  be 
considered  to  have  left  the  profession,  many  of  them 
having  pursued  it  for  a  course  of  years  before  retiring. 

One  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Mount  School,  who  have  lately 
given  careful  consideration  to  their  list  of  passed 
"trainees,'*  have  found  more  diflficulty  in  grouping 
the  names  under  the  above  divisions  than  is  found  to 
be  the  case  with  men  teachers  and  ex-teachers.  In  the 
case  of  women  the  governess  sometimes  merges  gradu- 
ally into  the  companion,  or  the  active  engagement 
of  teaching  is  interrupted  from  various  causes  and  its 
resumption  is  subject  to  the  control  of  circumstances. 

It  must  be  understood  that  while  a  considerable 
proportion  both  of  the  Flounders'  students  (males), 
and  the  Mount  School  trainees  (females),  come  from 
our  public  schools,  these  institutions  are  open  to  all 
other  suitable  candidates. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  seems  desirable  to 
point  out  how  much  greater  are  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages offered  to  male  students.  The  arrangements 
made  for  them  at  the  Flounders  are  easy  and  simple ; 
while  those  for  the  young  women  are  not  only  complex 
but  considerably  more  costly  to  them.     Their  necessary 
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payment  to  the  Mount  School  is  relieved  by  the 
'*  Female  Teachers'  Training  Association,"  and  by 
grants  from  several  other  funds,  the  obtaining  of 
which  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  of 
which  the  most  important  is  known  as  "  Thomas 
Richardson's  Trust. '  The  whole  amount  derived 
from  endowments  and  subscriptions  (both  somewhat 
uncertain  sources),  including  scholarships,  is  about 
£700  per  annum,  or  not  more  than  half  of  that  enjoyed 
by  the  young  men.  The  average  charge  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  friends  of  the  female  "trainees,'^  being  the 
balance  after  all  available  grants  in  aid  have  been 
secured,  is  estimated  to  be  double  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Flounders*  students.  It  would  be  very  costly  and 
difl&cult,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  establish  a  college 
for  female  students,  parallel  with  the  Flounders  College 
for  young  men  ;  but  might  not  something  be  done  to 
lessen  or  remove  the  disparity  of  cost  which  now 
exists  ?  Though  their  average  period  of  subsequent 
teaching  is  shorter,  yet  the  number  of  young  women 
needed  in  our  schools  and  families  is  greater;  and 
the  importance  of  good  training  is  certainly  not  less. 
In  the  interests  of  our  families  and  of  our  Society  at 
large  this  subject  seems  even  more  important  than  as 
regards  the  individuals  who  are  in  the  first  place 
recipients  of  such  aid  as  can  be  supplied  for  their 
training  and  equipment  in  this  highly  useful  and 
honourable  vocation. 

The  opening  of  university  honours  and  degrees  to 
women  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  encouraging  students 
to  obtain  these  distinctions,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  female  students  from 
the  "  Mount "  training  class  matriculate  at  the  London 
University,  and  with  the  aid  of  scholarships,  as  about 
to  be  noted,  a  small  number  have  acquired  the  B^A. 
degree. 

We  now  come  to  a  recent  addition  to  educational 
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resources  for  young  teachers.   In  1879,  chiefly  through 

the  exertions  of  James  Hack  Tuke,  a  fund  was  raised 

for  aiding  the  higher  education  of  young  men  by  means 

of  "scholarships''  of  the  value   of  £100  or  £150  a 

year  for  two  and  sometimes  three  years.     The  time 

has  hardly  yet  come  for  examining  the  results  of  this 

movement,  but  so  far  they  are  promising.    As  more  of 

novelty  attaches  to  the  obtaining  of  university  degrees 

by  women,  it  may  be  added  that,  through  the  efforts 

of  William   S.  and   Helen  Bright  Clark,  a  similar 

effort  was  successfully  made  on  behalf  of  young  female 

teachers.     To  the  present  time  seven  of  these  have 

competed  for   "  scholarships,"  the  examination  and 

conditions   (kindly   arranged  and   superintended  by 

Fielden  Thorp,  M.A.,)  being  precisely  the  same  as  for 

the  male  candidates.     Four  have  successfully  passed, 

and  three   have  failed.      Two   of  the  former  have 

finished   their  special  course  of  study,  having  each 

taken  the  London  degree  of  B.A.,  and  one  of  them, 

in  addition,  having  spent  a  year  in  study  on  the 

Continent.     Both   are   now  engaged  in  teaching  at 

the  Mount  School,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 

friends  who  have  so  liberaUy  aided  their  studies,  that 

the  benefit  of  their  acquirements  will,  as  may  fairly 

be  hoped,  be  communicated  to  many  others  and  to 

some  who  are  destined  to  become  instructors. 

This  interesting  '*  scholarships  "  movement  must  at 
present  be  looked  on  as  experimental.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  enjoyed  the  "  scholarships,"  and  who 
in  most  instances  will  have  become  **  graduates  "  of  a 
university,  will  re-enter  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
schools  or  families  of  Friends,  or  whether  indeed  there 
will  be  adequate  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so ; 
for  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  though  the 
"  scholarship "  is  a  great  aid,  it  is  not  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  student 
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sacrifices  the  salary  that  would  have  been  gained  by- 
teaching  if  the  two  or  three  years  had  not  been  given 
up  to  special  study.  In  the  second  place  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  comparatively  large  amount 
required  to  maintain  a  few  scholarships  a  year  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  rather  small  number 
of  affluent  Friends  who  are  interested  in  this  special 
effort  to  add  to  our  educational  means. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  education 
among  Friends  may  now  be  permitted.  It  is  probably 
often  thought,  as  indeed  it  is  sometimes  said,  that 
parents  ought  to  feel  as  responsible  for  the  education 
of  their  children  as  for  their  food  and  clothing;  which 
is  true,  but  with  limitations.  Every  class,  from  the 
peer  to  the  pauper,  is  indebted  to  the  gifts  and  bequests 
of  past  generations,  as  well  as,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
disinterested  liberality  of  those  yet  living,  for  aid  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  Our  great  Universi- 
ties, whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a  remote 
past,  as  well  as  great  schools  like  Rugby  and  Harrow, 
which  are  comparatively  modern,  down  to  the  recently 
founded  London  University  and  Owens  College,  owe 
their  ample  resources  to  the  piety,  generosity  and  zeal 
for  education  of  founders  and  benefactors.  There  is 
probably  not  a  single  important  college  or  public 
school  which  does  not  owe  much  to  resources  of  the 
nature  referred  to.  There  needs,  therefore,  no  apology 
for  pleading  for  increased  interest  and  liberality  on 
behalf  of  our  own  educational  institutions.  They  are 
deserving  in  the  intrinsic  importance  of  their  great 
purpose  of  large-hearted  and  wisely- directed  liberality. 

The  interesting  question  remains  to  be  glanced  at, 
how  far  it  will  be  desirable  or  practicable  in  the  future 
for  the  Society  of  Friends  to  maintain  its  separate 
educational  arrangements.  The  conditions  of  the 
problem  have  greatly  changed.  It  is  no  longer  diffi- 
cult for  any  class  to  obtain  what  is  termed  "  a  good 
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education."  Yet  along  with  secular  teaching  Friends 
have  earnestly  sought  to  obtain  good  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence  ;  a  training  not  only  in  school-learning, 
but  in  right  principles  and  good  habits.  The  Society 
will  not  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  vantage  ground 
which  the  existence  of  many  valuable  schools  of  our 
own  affords  us.  Herein  we  may  mark  with  instruc- 
tion the  action  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  in 
important  towns  and  centres  not  only  maintains  its 
** National  Schools"  (so-called),  but  diligently  and 
successfully  establishes  large  schools  for  the  middle 
and  higher  classes.  These  efforts  have  been  not  dis- 
couraged but  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of 
Board  Schools  and  other  State-aided  schools  and 
classes. 

Those  among  us  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
educational  movement  of  our  times  know  the  power 
of  the  forces  that  tend  to  "over-pressure''  of  the 
pupil.  To  avoid  this  evil — even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
present  showy  results — is  no  small  inducement  to 
keeping  the  reins  in  our  own  hands.  We  have  scarcely 
an  alternative,  but  either  to  do  this,  or  to  surrender 
our  children  on  the  one  hand  to  the  educational  views 
of  a  Government  department ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  the 
denominational  influences  of  other  religious  societies, 
and  chiefly  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  recent  establishment  of  an  "Educational  Board '' 
among  Friends,  in  close  connection  with  the  School 
Conference  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  is  an  encouraging 
token  that  the  interest  of  Friends  in  their  schools  is 
not  relaxing.  From  the  advisory,  and  not  mandatory 
communications  of  that  body,  on  which  our  public 
schools  are  so  generally  represented,  much  benefit  may 
be  expected. 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  without  a  reference,  how- 
ever slight,  to  the  great  interest  in  education  taken 
by  our  Friends  across  the  Atlantic.     Colleges  have 
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been  founded  in  various  Yearly  Meetings,  sometimes 
under  great  difficulties.  We  have  nothing  in  Great 
Britain  among  Friends  that  can  compare  with  Haver- 
ford  College,  near  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, through  thp  munificence  of  a  recently 
deceased  Friend,  there  is  rising  up  a  college  for  young 
women,  which  may  be  expected  to  compete  worthily 
with  Haverford,  and  to  far  exceed  anything  among 
Friends  in  this  country.  It  has  been  hinted  that  our 
young  women  may  in  some  cases  be  glad  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  order  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 

Thomas  Harvey. 

Note. — I  was  permitted  to  read  a  paper,  prepared 
by  J.  S.  Eowntree  and  myself,  at  an  Educational 
Conference  of  Warwick,  Leicester  and  Stafibrd  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  at  Birmingham  in  First  Month, 
1884.  This  paper,  revised  and  somewhat  abridged,  is 
now  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner.''— T.  H, 


« THEY  SHALL  SEE  EYE  TO  EYE." 

Isaiah  lii.  8. 

"  They  shall  see  eye  to  eye,"  0  hope  most  cheering ! 

0  word  to  help  us  on  our  heavenward  road ! 
To  know  that  our  beloved  and  we  are  nearing 

Unbroken  union  in  the  Home  of  God. 

There  nevermore  the  gray  mists  round  us  stealing 
Shall  sever  each  from  each  the  pilgrim  band ; 

For  the  meridian  day,  all  truth  revealing, 
Shall  shine  around  us  in  that  far-off  land. 
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Ah !  then  no  longer  we,  with  fruitless  grieving, 
Shall  strive  to  teach  our  comrades'  eyes  to  see ; 

For,  from  the  Central  Sun  our  light  receiving. 
We  all  shall  know  the  blinding  shadows  flee. 

The  love  which  on  the  earth  caused  many  a  sorrow 
To  those  who  trod  not  the  same  desert  way, 

Cleansed  from  all  stains,  a  heavenly  glow  shall  borrow. 
And  fearlessly  shall  all  its  wealth  display. 

There  eyes  grown  dim  in  lonely  paths  shall  brighten, 
And  hungry  hearts  shall  have  their  need  supplied, 

As  Christ's  own  hand  our  darkness  shall  enlighten, 
And  all  shall  recognise  the  same  dear  Guide. 

One  goal  we  seek,  one  mighty  Voice  and  tender 
Cheers  on  each  child  the  victory  to  win ; 

One  Lord  we  own  in  faith  and  soul-surrender, 
One  baptism  of  death  to  self  and  sin. 

Yes,  glad  indeed  'twill  be  to  know  our  kindred. 
Our  spirits'  kindred,  on  that  shining  shore ; 

But  gladder  yet,  0  gladder  far,  unhindered 
To  see  His  face  who  liveth  evermore. 

We  shall  be  satisfied;  our  deepest  yearning. 

Our  loftiest  aspiration  He  shall  meet; 
And  love  victorious,  without  shade  or  turning, 

Shall  safe  enfold  us  at  His  blessed  feet. 


Charlotte  M.  James. 

A 
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THOUGHTS  ON  CHURCH  ORIGIKS.* 

Those  to  whom  the  late  Edward  Backhouse's  pre- 
sence was  familiar  can  imagine  him  when  the  conviction 
seized  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  add  his  name  to  the 
long  list  of  writers  on  Church  History. 

"  I  was  standing/'  he  says,  **  in  Second  Month,  1874, 
painting  in  my  own  room,  when  an  impression  was 
made  upon  my  mind,  which  I  believed  to  be  from  the 
Lord,  that  I  ought  to  devote  my  leisure  in  my  latter 
days  to  writing  a  portion  of  Church  history ;  especially 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  to  the  Christian  world  in 
a  popular  manner  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  So  I  forthwith  .  .  .  began  to 
explore  Church  history  generally."  But  his  labours, 
continued  in  this  direction  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  had  not  taken  any  form  in  the  press  by 
their  close.  It  has  remained  for  his  widow,  in  some 
measure  as  a  memorial  oflFering,  to  place  these  materials 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Tylor,  to  whose  care,  diligence 
and  extended  research  the  volume  owes  much  of  the 
form  in  which  it  is  eflfectively  presented. 

There  has  evidently  been  no  sparing  of  expense  in 
the  illustrations,  some  of  which,  as  chromo-lithographs 
from  Edward  Backhouse's  own  paintings,  are  interest- 
ing specimens  of  his  artistic  skill ;  and  none  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  but 
must  feel  it  offers  an  epitome  of  the  three  first  centuries 
of  Church  history  so  valuable  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 


♦  JEarly  Church  SUtory  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.  Com- 
piled by  the  late  Edward  Backhouse.  Edited  and  enlarged  by 
Charles  Tylor.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1884. 
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in  the  libraries  of  the  Society,  whose  views  on  these 
subjects  Edward  Backhouse  says  he  had  at  heart  in 
undertaking  the  work. 

We  have  before  us  the  gradual  but  final  detachment 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  amid  Jewish  and  Pagan 
influences,  its  organisation  under  resistance  to  foes 
from  within  and  without,  its  increiase  in  power  and 
influence  till  it  has  exchanged  the  catacomb  for  the 
throne — a  revolution  eflected  without  human  force, 
yet  by  co-operation  of  Divine  and  human  energy  con- 
tending with  zeal  irresistible  for  the  Faith,  and  dis- 
cernible amid  all  its  chequered  scenes  by  those  who 
have  an  eye  to  see  and  an  ear  to  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  of  the  Churches. 

"  Thus,''  as  Eusebius  says,  "  under  a  celestial  influ- 
ence and  co-operation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  quickly  irradiated  the  whole  world, 
.  .  .  throughout  every  city  and  village,  like  a  re- 
plenished barn  floor.  Churches  were  rapidly  found 
abounding,  and  filled  with  members  from  every  people." 

Christianity  in  its  rapid  spread  must  have  gone 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Caesar's  rule,  when  we  can 
find  such  an  early  author  as  Justin  Martyr  saying  of  its 
progress,  before  the  second  century  had  closed,  "  There 
exist  not  a  single  race  of  men,  whether  barbarians  or 
Greeks,  or  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  known, 
whether  they  live  in  tents  or  wander  about  in  covered 
waggons,  amongst  whom  prayer  and  giving  of  thanks 
are  not  offered  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 
So  well  had  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
fulfilled  the  Master's  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Undoubtedly  the  times  of  those  early  centuries  were 
such  as  made  of  them  **the  fulness  of  time"  for 
receiving  such  a  message.  Men's  minds  everywhere 
looking  after  *'  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth  ; "  for  the  powers  of  the  people's  faith  in  their 
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gods  had  been  shaken,  and  much  of  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  their  philosophy  found  to  be  but  "  vain 
deceit/'  The  gates  were  ajar  for  the  King  of  Glory's 
entrance  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who,  as 
"  laden  souls/'  by  thousands — 


"  In  the  thousand  places  meekly,  stealing, 
Kind  Shepherd,  turn  their  weary  steps  to  Thee." 


Two  social  elements,  predominant  throughout  the 
Roman  world,  favoured  this  permeating  influence  of 
Christianity.  One  of  these  was  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
and  the  other  the  source  of  a  fostering  care  that  aided 
its  rapid  spread. 

Diverse  and  yet  co-existing,  the  Greek  and  the 
Jew  were  alike  become  universally  dispersed  in  the 
Roman  world,  neither  bearing  rule,  yet  each  essential 
to  its  life,  and  both  with  religious  experiences  through- 
out long  generations  that  enabled  prepared  con- 
sciences, when  quickened  by  the  Gospel's  sound,  to 
exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  *  good  tidings,'  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace." 

To  allude  here  to  only  one  of  these  social  elements, 
we  find  Dean  Milman  in  his  history  speaking  thus  of 
the  Greek :  **  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most  if  not  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  Greek 
Religious  colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their 
organisation  Greek,  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions 
show  that  their  ritual,  their  liturgy,  was  Greek." 

Do  we  not  also  remember  how  all  that  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  have  left  us  of  their  writings  is  in  this 
tongue,  and  how  all  their  quotations  from  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  are  from  the  Septuagint,  its  Greek 
version  ?  Josephus,  also,  the  Jewish  historian  of  that 
time,  has  committed  his  labours  to  posterity  in  this 
language  as  one  become  universally  spread. 
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In  fact,  like  the  Jew,  the  Greek  was  ubiquitous, 
each,  though  diverse,  possessing  a  hold  on  the  needs 
of  the  Romau,  on  account  of  their  several  aptitudes  in 
supplying  his  wants.  Money  and  commerce  ever 
languishes  without  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  what  would 
Roman  life  have  been  but  for  the  arts  and  literature 
of  the  quick-witted  Greek — their  slaves,  and  yet  their 
instructors  ? 

Aliens  like  the  Jew  from  home  and  country,  found 
in  every  household,  essential  to  every  office,  the  ready 
scribe,  the  swift  messenger,  the  acute  thinker,  never 
forgetful  of  their  faith  in  how  gods  had  used  to  be 
with  men,  the  pious  Greek  heart  gladdened  with  a  new 
hope  at  the  Jewish  Christian's  appeal,  and  heart  to 
heart  and  hand  to  hand,  both  alike  outcast  from 
synagogue  and  temple,  for  the  great  Nazarene's  sake, 
united  (forgetful  of  all  racial  distinctions)  to  found 
those  communities  which  shed  their  light  "  like 
splendid  luminaries,''  as  Eusebius  has  it,  "  throughout 
the  world." 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  this  Greco-Judaic 
character  of  the  early  churches  to  trace  allusions  to  it 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  this  which 
led  to  the  first  Church  appointment,  as  a  check  to  the 
murmurings  of  the  "  Grecian  Jews."  The  "  Athenian  " 
sermon  is  one  of  the  few  preserved  to  us,  as  also  that 
discourse  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  which  drew  "  almost 
the  whole  city  "  for  audience.  Mark,  who  came  him- 
self to  be  president  in  the  Greek  church  of  Alexandria, 
is  the  one  who  tells  us  that  the  woman  who  for  her 
daughter's  sake  would  take  no  denial  from  our  Lord 
was  a  Greek,  and  it  was  men  of  this  nation  that  proved 
so  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour  at  the  feast. 

How  oft  does  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  writings, 
place  the  two  nationalities  in  apposition  and  in  union, 
whether  for  rebuke  or  commendation  ;  with  what  joy 
he  sees  *Mhe  middle  wall  of  partition  broken  down;" 
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"  of  twain  making  one  new  man ;"  "  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew — circumcision  or  uncircumcision/' all  one  in  Christ. 

The  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  so  often  seen  in 
the  early  Christian  paintings  of  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
is  (Lord  Lindsay  says)  of  Greek  origin,  and,  as  con- 
firming the  preponderating  presence  of  the  Greek 
element  in  the  early  Roman  Church,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  epitaphs  of  the  first  nineteen  of  its  Bishops 
are  written  in  Greek  characters. 

In  the  outward  organisation  which  resulted  from 
this  fusion  we  are  certainly  struck  with  the  materials 
that  advocacy  for  the  antiquity  of  ecclesiasticism  may 
find  in  the  Christian  practice  of  those  early  centuries, 
and  should  doubt  whether  much  of  importance  has 
been  introduced,  or  deviation  made,  but  that  for  which 
ancient  precedent  might  be  cited  as  an  authority. 

Hence  the  debateable  ground  between  Conformists 
and  Nonconformists,  which  to  us  as  Friends  can  be 
looked  on  with  interest  as  afibrding  proofs  of  the 
working  of  the  free  Spirit  amid  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  attendant  on  our  Faith's  origin. 

We  see  how  much  was  due  to  what  the  Jew  brought 
over  with  him  from  the  Synagogue,  how  the  Greek 
contributed  his  share  from  the  ways  of  his  forefathers, 
and  in  the  form  so  quickly  assumed,  and  since  so 
persistently  upheld,  feel  how  these  arrangements  were 
due  to  the  freedom  felt  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to 
mould  long  existing  ways  to  the  new  faith. 

No  reverence  for  the  past  will  thus  be  tyrannous, 
but  rather  subservient  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  and 
no  fear  of  becoming  ecclesiastical  will  attend  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  antiquity  of  these  institutions. 

In  a  cursory  glance  such  as  this  the  mind,  in  resting 
on  a  few  of  the  features  in  the  organisation  of  these 
early  churches,  may  first  note  how  prominent  the 
office  of  Bishop  was  amongst  them.  Each  community 
seems  to  have  had  such  an  official  as  its  president ;  and 
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if  we  could  accept  the  collection  of  precepts  termed 
*' Apostolic  Constitutions"  as  really  in  force  in  the 
times  from  which  it  professes  to  emanate,  these  church 
officers  held  chief  rule  from  the  beginning,  a  position 
strongly  confirmed  to  those  who  can  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  the  name  of 
Ignatius  which  that  good  Father  wrote  to  various 
churches  on  his  way  journeying  to  a  martyr's  death ; 
in  these  the  bishop's  authority,  and  almost  sanctity, 
find  repeated  mention,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  his 
chief  concern  to  maintain.  Yet  even  amid  all  the 
difficulties  of  forming  any  judgment  between  differing 
critics,  it  is  easy  to  believe  no  other  Church  govern- 
ment than  this  would  have  been  suited  to  communities 
newly  formed  out  of  such  previously  heterogeneous 
elements,  and  in  the  Imperial  character  of  the  bishop 
we  see  a  reflex  of  the  times  when  autocr^ltic  governors 
bore  rule  in  provinces  and  a  Caesar  was  on  the 
throne. 

Peace  and  good  order  in  every  congregation  would 
depend  on  having  someone  at  its  head  whose  word  was 
to  be  law;  whose  judgment  could  decide  between 
differing  views  of  doctrine  ;  and  who  could  be  ready 
to  state  authoritatively  what  was  and  what  was  not  to 
be  held  as  true  Apostolic  teaching  in  times  ere  any 
canon  of  New  Testament  Scripture  had  arisen. 

It  was  not  an  age  of  set  sermons  or  of  appointed 
ministers,  but  after  the  readings  from  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets  (which  were  invariable),  and  other  writings 
(which  were  occasional),  liberty  existed  for  comment 
or  discourse  by  gifted  members  of  the  congregation,  so 
that  they  spoke  in  good  order,  and  but  one  at  a  time  ; 
which  liberty  would  entail  duties  on  the  president  like 
the  chairman  of  a  public  meeting,  or  a  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

His  functions  also  included  a  summing  up,  as  of  a 
Judge  after  arguments  had  been  heard,  that  a  clear 
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conception  of  the  subjects  in  hand  might  be  left  with 
the  congregation ;  which  of  itself  needed  superiority  in 
character,  if  not  ability,  and  more  often  in  both,  to 
command  the  requisite  respect. 

With  the  Bishop,  as  head  of  each  community,  rested, 
moreover,  executive  functions  of  great  importance  at 
a  time  -when  much  of  what  is  now  in  Christian  coun- 
tries as  the  law  of  the  land  had  no  recognition  except 
through  the  regulations  of  these  religious  communities, 
of  which  their  Bishop  was  head  administrator. 

It  was  a  new  and  Christian  conception  to  treat  mar- 
riage as  a  sacred  institution,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  parties  were  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free  ;  for  to  a 
Roman  statesman  the  vast  mixed  populations  in  the 
cities  and  towns  unregistered  as  Eoman  citizens  had  no 
legal  status  as  to  marriage.  And  with  each  father,  as 
head  of  his  household,  it  was  optional  whether  he  would 
own  his  children  or  no  ;  and  with  his  authority  as  to 
children's  settlements  and  his  slaves'  aflFairs  no  inter- 
ference existed,  even  with  powers  that  extended  to  the 
infliction  of  death. 

But  in  the  fraternities  built  up  through  faith  in 
Christ  all  would  enter  into  equal  rights,  and  to  a  com- 
munity of  interest.  The  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and 
burials  of  all,  of  whatever  social  grade,  would  receive 
attention  in  inquiry  and  registry,  involving  much 
labour,  and  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop,  from  whom  was  also  expected  the  oversight  of 
distribution  of  gifts  in  moneys  or  goods  to  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  or  the  widow,  or  the  orphan ;  and  moreover  with 
him  (as  chief  umpire)  lay  the  settlement  of  differences 
during  times  when  it  was  thought  a  shame  for  brother 
to  go  to  law  with  brother — ^duties  which  make  us 
understand  the  high  terms  in  which  any  one  filling  this 
office  was  regarded,  and  how  it  was  that  no  honour 
(consistent  with  the  faith)  seemed  too  great  to  accord  to 
tbe  Bishop — the  **  double  honour  "  the  Apostle  speaks 
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of,  and  also  how  no  heresy  was  received  with  greater 
condemnation  than  any  disputing  of  his  authority. 

It  was  the  panacea  in  that  wild,  turbulent  age,  when 
diverse  elements  agitated  in  the  fervour  of  a  new  zeal, 
to  have  a  good  ruling  Bishop ;  and  to  have  had  such 
and  so  many  of  them  in  these  early  times  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  triumphs  of  our  faith,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  days  of  persecutors  whose  policy 
was  to  scatter  the  flock  by  smiting  the  shepherd,  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  office  was  generally  precursor  to 
a  martyr's  grave. 

Truly  the  shepherds  of  these  Christian  folds  had  to 
lead  their  flocks  by  many  a  rugged  pass,  encompassed 
with  perils  from  within  and  without,  prolonging  in 
themselves  apostolic  experiences,  "  our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  we  were  afflicted  on  every  side,  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears."  No  State  aid  was  their 
support,  the  arm  of  the  Government  was  more  often 
raised  to  strike  than  defend  the  infant  Churches. 

Ten  times  during  the  long  roll  of  Caesars  do  we 
read  of  Government  persecutions,  which,  though  in 
most  instances  but  partial  and  oscillating  from  one 
quarter  of  the  Empire  to  another,  entailed  great  suffer- 
ing wherever  it  fell,  and  culminated  towards  the  close 
of  the  struggle  in  one  or  two  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
whole  Empire's  force  to  crush  out  faith  in  Him  whom 
the  world  said  was  dead,  but  who  to  the  Christian 
lived,  *'  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

The  chief  disturbing  cause  as  between  the  executive 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  early  Christians  was  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  the  smaller  with  the 
greater)  much  the  same  as  our  early  Friends  experienced 
from  the  Government  of  their  day.  Then,  as  with 
the  Caesars,  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  loyalty  to 
be  recognised  in  those  by  whom  the  State  tests  were 
refused.  The  Friend  could  not  show  his  in  a  manner 
that  involved  any  infraction  of  his  Saviour's  command 
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against  taking  an  oath,  and  with  the  early  Christian, 
when  required  to  show  allegiance  by  doing  homage 
before  an  Emperor's  statue  under  pain  of  death,  he 
preferred  rather  to  be  cast  to  the  lions  than  commit 
an  act  which  to  him  was  one  of  idolatry. 

Forty  years  passed  in  the  struggle  ere  the  Friend's 
loyalty  was  accepted,  on  his  word  instead  of  his  oath. 
Two  centuries  of  endurance  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Christians  before  obtaining  the  position  of  protected 
citizens  without  burning  incense  before  gods  of  wood 
and  stone. 

The  privileged  classes  were  against  them,  vested 
interests  suffered  by  the  new  faith's  spread,  and  the 
savagery  of  the  lower  orders  proved  an  ever-present 
element  of  danger  in  scenes  where  there  were  fewer 
of  Town  Clerks  to  appease  than  of  Gallios  to  have  no 
care  what  violence  eo sued  on  the  mob's  uproarious  cry 
of  "  Great  is  Diana." 

Hence  came  the  **  noble  army  "  of  martyrs,  so  nobly 
led  and  so  nobly  followed.  In  their  Bishops  were 
captains  as  men  of  might  in  the  faith,  and  steady  and 
true  were  the  rank  and  file  of  their  congregations. 

"  They  met  the  tyrant's  brandished  steel, 
The  lion's  gory  mane, 
They  bowed  their  necks  the  death  to  feel; 
Who  follows  in  their  train  ? 
•  ••••• 

A  noble  army  men  and  boys 
The  matron  and  the  maid." 

Two  of  these  heroines — Perpetua  andFelicitas — have 
the  story  of  their  cruel  sufferings  and  death  told  in 
this  work,  which  also  gives  medallion  portraits  of 
them  from  mosaics  in  a  church  at  Ravenna,  that, 
without  possessing  any  claim  to  be  contemporaneous, 
are  yet  in  an  early  style  of  art,  and  interesting 
specimens  of  Edward  Backhouse's  skill  with  pencil 
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and  brush.  Their  presentment  has  also  a  special  value 
in  illustrating  how  those  in  far  diflFerent  ranks  of  life 
met  in  the  joy  of  a  new  faith  to  worship  and  also  to 
suflFer  together  as  equals  in  honour,  not  only  before 
Him  whose  eye  looketh  at  the  heart,  but  also  before 
His  Church  thus  ready  to  recognise  and  honour  suffer- 
ing for  the  faith,  whether  in  the  poor  or  the  rich. 

Both  of  these  grasped  the  martyr's  palm  together ; 
both  were  married  women,  each  of  them  a  mother, 
but  the  one,  as  seen  by  her  attire,  was  a  lady,  and  the 
other  in  her  plain  dress  shows  she  was  but  a  slave ;  to 
the  faith  of  each  alike  the  Church  does  honour,  and  as 
we  look  on  their  pourtrayal  we  see  in  both  the  calm, 
steady  gaze  as  of  the  soul  triumphant  over  death ; 
recalling  to  mind  Apostolic  words,  "  How  we  all  with 
unveiled  face ''  are  as  those  "  beholding  as  in  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

Much  information  of  a  clear,  concise,  and  compre- 
hensive character,  is  to  be  found  in  this  work  respecting 
the  doctrine  and  its  opponents,  as  also  on  the  social 
habits  and  mode  of  worship  practised  in  the  early 
Churches  which  our  remarks  confined  to  these  few 
points  would  ill  represent,  and  our  space  will  only 
suffice  for  brief  comment  on  the  position  which  the 
partaking  of  food  together  occupied  among  them. 

PUny.  our  eaxliest  informant,  says  (in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan),  "  I  found  they  met  to  a  common 
meal,"  which  was  a  circumstance  noticeable  in  days 
when  exclusiveness  in  eating  so  much  prevailed  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  women  of  a  household 
ate  with  the  men,  any  more  then  than  they  do  now  in 
oriental  lands.  Their  presence  with  Jews  at  Passover 
and  Tabernacles  made  those  times  seasons  of  special 
relaxation  in  this  respect,  as  also  with  the  heathen  were 
those  lectisteria^  or  sacred  banquets  in  the  temples. 

No  Jewish  synagogue,  so  far  as  is  discernible,  was 
ever  used  as  the  scene  of  a  festal  entertainment  in  the 
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name  of  religion ;  they  kept  such  at  home.  "  Have 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?"  said  the 
Apostle,  with  true  Jewish  instinct,  and  whatever 
prominence  this  attained  in  early  Christian  worship 
came  rather  from  the  Temple  than  the  Synagogue. 

Undoubtedly  the  Christian  assembly  of  early  times 
was  not  considered  finished  until,  successive  to  the 
withdrawal  of  general  attenders,  those  of  its  inner 
circle  of  fellowship  had  partaken  of  food  together. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  practice  to  have  stores  of 
food  brought  in  to  the  place  of  worship  as  offerings 
from  the  wealthier  members,  which,  after  arrangement 
and  blessing,  could  be  sent  out  as  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord  to  all  who  had  need. 

We  see  the  Elders  of  the  churches  thus  engaged,  in 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs,  of  which  the  work  of  our 
friend  gives  illustrations  ;  and  we  see  also  by  another 
how  ere  they  became  Christians  they  would  have  met 
at  a  common  table  beneath  the  overarching  vine,  where 
the  rich  grape  hung  in  clusters  ready  to  be  crushed  as 
a  mutual  beverage  of  refreshment  and  joy. 

We  miss  in  the  Christian  scene  the  arbor  overhead, 
but  in  the  foreground  is  ample  evidence  of  the  charity 
provident  for  the  wants  of  aU  in  the  stores  of  food 
piled  in  baskets  ready  to  make  distribution,  under  the 
orders,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  seven  who  sit  at  the 
curved  and  draperied  table ;  but  whether  this  be  really 
an  Eucharistic  meal,  or  whether  it  be  the  seven  officers 
of  the  Church  presiding  over  the  weekly  alms,  is  a 
question  difficult  to  decide  amid  conflicting  opinions. 
To  the  High  Churchman  its  absence  of  any  sacrificial 
character  robs  it  of  any  higher  meaning,  for  they 
certainly  soon  began  to  apply  such  terms  to  the 
Eucharist. 

The  aim  of  the  work  before  us  is  evidently  to  be 
authoritative  as  to  foLct  rather  than  opinion.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  it  takes  us  in  an  impartial  manner 
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through  the  chequered  course  of  three  eventful 
centuries,  which,  opening  for  the  infant  Church  with 
a  Nero  seeking  to  destroy ^  closes  with  a  Constantine 
anxious  to  cnnsolidatey  and  deeming  it  an  honour  to 
the  imperial  purple  to  be  found  presiding  in  the  midst 
of  some  300  bishops,  gathered  at  his  bidding  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  effect  this  result. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  Churches  everywhere,  but 
now  unity  in  a  more  ecclesiastical  sense  prevails,  and 
the  history  may  be  said  to  change  from  that  of  the 
Churches  to  one  of  "  The  Church/'  It  seems  Edward 
Backhouse  has  left  materials  for  pursuing  the  theme, 
and  if  these  should  be  handled  in  the  manner  of  that 
which  is  now  published,  the  work  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  sequel  worthy  of  its  predecessor. 

William  Beck. 
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THE  TOWER  OF  CONSTANCE. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  French  Protestant  Histo- 
rical Society  was  held  lately  at  Nismes,  when  its  inembers 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  rendered  memorable  by  the  deeds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots ;  among  others,  they  visited 
the  tower  of  Constance,  at  Aigues-Mortes,  a  town  built  by  St. 
Louis,  in  imitation  of  Damietta,  and  which  stands  now  pre- 
cisely as  it  did  in  the  thirteenth  century,  behind  embattled 
walls,  on  the  edge  of  a  gloomy  and  stagnant  water,  the  haunt 
of  sadness  and  silence. 

The  Tower  of  Constance  was  the  prison  of  the  Huguenot 
ladies  who  would  not  return  to  Popery,  some  of  whom  lan- 
guished in  its  gloomy  vaults  iov  forty  years,  and  whose  names 
may  be  seen  on  their  dungeon  walls.  As  the  visitoi's  stood 
beside  the  Tower,  one  of  the  company  offered  up  a  fervent 
prayer,  and  all  joined  in  singing  one  of  the  old  hymns  of  the 
French  Eeformation  {See  letter  of  Dr.  E  de  Pressens^  in  the 
Nonconformist  and  Independent.) 

Centuries  six  have  come  and  gone. 

Day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
Still  the  Tower  of  Constance  stands. 

With  its  dungeons  dark  and  drear, 
Where  the  town  St.  Louis  raised, 

Damietta  to  recall, 
Lies — a  relic  of  old  days — 

Sad  within  its  ancient  wall ; 
Little  change  hath  o'er  it  past 
Since  St.  Louis  saw  it  last. 
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Wherefore  doth  a  pilgrim  band, 

Men  with  hearts  and  eyes  aglow, 
By  the  Tower  of  Constance  stand, 

Speaking  reverently  and  low  ? 
Wherefore  do  they  lift  their  eyes 

Unto  Heaven,  in  earnest  prayer  ? 
Wherefore  doth  that  ancient  psalm 

Eing  out  on  the  listening  air  ? 
Wherefore  ?     Let  us  look  within, 
There  may  we  an  answer  win. 

On  the  walls  of  those  dark  cells 

Here  and  there  the  name  behold 
Of  a  steadfast  martyr  soul 

In  the  book  of  life  enrolled ; 
Worse  the  torment  they  endured 

Than  the  block,  or  flame,  or  sword, 
Waiting  through  the  long,  long  years, 

For  the  coming  of  their  Lord ; 
In  those  dungeons  damp  and  dim. 
All  day  long  they  died  for  Him.* 

There  no  ray  of  sunlight  entered. 

There  no  loving  voice  was  heard, 
Scofif  and  scorn  of  cruel  jailers. 

These  alone  the  dull  air  stired ; 
Days  and  months,  and  times  and  seasons. 

Hour  by  hour  to  decades  grew. 
Only  He  who  knoweth  all  things. 

All  their  anguish  ever  knew. 
Lying  fettered  and  alone. 
Dying  in  those  walls  of  stone. 


"  For  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long." 
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Dying  through  the  long  night  hours, 

Dying  through  the  weary  day, 
Earthly  love  and  joy  for  ever 

From  their  vision  passed  away, 
Never  did  those  heroines  falter. 

Faith  and  hope  had  made  them  strong. 
They  could  sufifer  for  the  Master, 

Even  though  He  tarried  long; 
He  who  yet  would  set  them  free. 
Captive  led  captivity. 

Therefore  doth  that  pilgrim  band 

Cry  to  God  in  fervent  prayer, 
Therefore  doth  that  Huguenot-psalm 

King  out  on  the  listening  air ; 
Stronger  for  the  present  battle 

Are  those  men  with  hearts  aglow. 
For  thus  communing  in  spirit 

With  the  saints  of  long  ago ; 
Thus  the  Faithful  passed  away 
Nerve  the  Church's  arm  to-day. 

E.  B.  P. 
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CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  why  we  are  placed  in  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  God's  universe. 
But  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  viz.,  that  it  is  our 
Heavenly  Father's  will  that  we  should  co-operate  with 
Him  in  His  great  work  of  combating  with  and  over- 
coming the  evil  that  we  find  in  our  hearts,  and  in  the 
world  around  us.  To  this  end  He  has  ordained  that 
we  should  be  gathered  into  communities  or  Churches, 
as,  in  a  very  deep  sense,  there  is  strength  in  union. 

It  is  very  distinctly  to  be  gathered  from  the  New 
Testament  writings  that  this  arrangement  is  intended 
for  us ;  therefore,  we  are  sure,  d  priori,  that  it  must 
be  for  our  good  ;  and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  so,  albeit  the  perversity  of  our  human 
nature  prevents  it  from  being  at  all  times  productive 
of  unmixed  good. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
when  He  was  praying  for  His  disciples  just  before  His 
bodily  presence  was  taken  from  them  ;  a  prayer  that 
was  not  for  the  disciples  then  present  only,  but  for  all 
who  should  become  so  in  after  ages — **  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee  ; 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  If  in  these  words 
we  can  read  the  constitution  and  mission  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  then  we  can  also  read  in  them  the 
constitution  and  mission  of  every  branch  of  that  Church. 
As  in  a  tree  the  same  life  that  strengthens  the  sturdy 
stem  must  flow  out  into  every  bough  and  twig,  that 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  may  be  the  result,  so  the 
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indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  animate 
every  branch  and  member  of  the  Church  before  it  can 
take  its  place  harmoniously  a^  a  part  of  the  great  whole, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruit  it  was  designed  to  bear.  It  is 
deeply  touching  to  remark  in  the  prayer  just  alluded 
to,  though  our  Saviour  says,  '*  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,"  yet  how  again  and  again  the  travail  of  His  soul 
breaks  forth,  and  we  see  the  final  object  of  the  Divine 
passion,  and  the  final  object  of  the  Church's  work,  in 
the  words,  again  and  again  repeated,  "  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  He  was  con- 
scious of  having  so  manifested  the  Father  to  those 
who  were  given  Him  "out  of  the  world"  that  they  had 
livingly  believed  on  Him,  and  now  His  prayer  was 
that  they  should  so  manifest  Him  to  the  world  that  the 
world  ako  might  believe  and  be  saved. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  of  a  Christian  Church 
may  be  given  as,  '*  A  company  of  believers  in  God,  and 
in  His  revelation  of  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ." 
In  every  individual  Church,  as  in  the  Church  at  large, 
there  must  always  be  the  ideal  and  the  actual ;  the 
visible  Church  and  the  invisible ;  the  Church  as  man 
sees  it  and  the  Church  as  God  sees  it. 

All  efibrts  to  separate  these  are  in  vain.  Christ  has 
taught  us  by  example  and  precept  not  to  attempt  it ; 
by  example,  in  that  a  Judas  could  be  found  among  the 
twelve  :  by  precept,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
the  wheat.  Let  Christians  not  seek  to  separate  them- 
selves from  others,  or  in  any  measure  to  say,  "  I  am 
holier  than  thou."  A  very  humble  position  is  their 
best  and  safest,  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  weak 
and  erring  children  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  and 
thankful  if  they  may  be  as  the  ** leaven"  of  His 
kingdom  working  slowly  but  unceasingly  to  "  leaven  " 
the  world.  This  is  the  Christ-like  way  ;  He  did  not 
separate  Himself  from  sinners,  but  lived  amongst 
them,  because  He  came  not  to  call  the  ''righteous" 
but  sinners  to  repentance. 
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What,  then,  are  the  benefits  arising  from  our  being 
gathered  into  Churches?  It  has  been  already  indi- 
cated in  the  quotation  from  the  17th  chapter  of  John 
that  the  building  up  of  believers  in  Christ  and  the 
making  Him  known  to  the  world  are  the  two  great 
objects  of  a  Church's  existence. 

Dr.  Arnold  says,  "  The  Scripture  notion  of  a  church 
is,  that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become 
better  and  holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in 
civilisation.  In  this  simple  and  scriptural  view  of 
the  matter  all  is  plain ;  we  were  not  to  derive  our 
salvation  through  or  from  the  Church,  but  to  be  kept 
or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  aid 
and  example  of  our  fellow-Christians,  who  were  to  be 
formed  into  societies  for  this  very  reason,  that  they 
might  help  one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to 
fight  his  own  fight  alone."  And  again  he  says,  that 
the  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  Church  is  that  it  is  a 
society  for  making  "men  like  Christ,  earth  like 
Heaven,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ." 

A  young  Christian  convert  in  a  far-ofi*  land  writes 
on  uniting  himself  with  a  Christian,  church  : — "  I  was 
standing  outside  until  now,  but  the  Lord  has  showed 
me  that  it  is  not  only  good  but  even  necessary  to  our 
own  [well-being],  as  well  as  to  His  cause,  that  we  join 
in  fellowship  to  those  who  confess  the  same  faith  :  and 
so,  being  helpful  one  to  another,  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  fill  our  place  in  Christ's  body.  We  are 
concentrated  and  yet  we  can  seek  and  wish  the  good 
of  every  one.  I  think  mutual  blessings  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  organisation  of  true  believers  into 
one  body,  though  the  chief  question  is  and  will  remain 
that  we  become  living  members  of  Christ's  body.^' 
Eeligion,  it  has  been  well  s^id,  is  a  social  thing.  He 
who  said,  "  the  first  and  great  commandment  is  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,''  said 
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also — "  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  In  the  Divine  sanction  given 
to  our  being  gathered  together  in  religious  communi- 
ties, and  in  the  benefits  and  enjoyments  resulting  from 
this  arrangement,  we  have  proof  of  God's  fatherly 
care  and  consideration  similar  to  that  derived  from 
the  institution  of  the  family,  and  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  supply  and  gratification  of  our  outward  necessities 
and  intellectual  tastes  to  be  found  in  Nature. 

The  idea  of  one  universal  Church  on  earth,  with  no 
division  into  sects,  is  very  fascinating  to  many  minds. 
It  will  remain  a  beautiful  but  unrealised  dream,  so  long 
as  union  is  based  on  intellectual  apprehensions  rather 
than  spiritual  affections  and  obedience  to  practical 
teachings.  We  differ  so  much  from  one  another  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  individual  lives,  both  outward 
and  inward,  that  it  is  barely  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
time  when  we  shall  all  see  things  exactly  in  the  same 
light,  or  from  precisely  the  same  point  of  view.  The 
S5)irit  that  was  promised  to  guide  Christians  into  all 
truth  does  lead  them  into  the  deepest  truth,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  simplest,  and  therein  they  expe- 
rience a  blessed  union  ;  but  the  limitations  of  indi- 
vidual thought  are  not  broken  down,  nor  does  a  dull 
uniformity  take  the  place  of  the  harmony  which  results 
from  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  of  thought  within 
the  limits  of  Divine  love  and  truth.  There  is  a  deeper 
union  than  that  of  mere  opinion ;  in  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man  there  lies  a  binding  and  a  fusing  power,  which, 
if  allowed  to  work,  would  form  a  solvent  of  all  harsh 
differences  of  thought.  And  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
working  on  towards  this,  we  may  well  be  content  to  be 
called  by  differing  names  ;  and,  whilst  endeavouring, 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  gain  a  sight  of  truth  in  its 
perfect  proportions,  to  take  the  position  of  witnesses 
of  that  portion  that  we  have  been  permitted  clearly 
to  discern,  looking  forward  to  a  time  of  deeper  insight 
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iu  the  glorious  vision  of  Him  who  is  Himself  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  members  of  a  religious 
Society  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  specially  committed  to  them  to 
bear  witness  to.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  these 
doctrines  are  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  profess 
to  hold  them,  both  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  doctrines 
on  their  own  lives,  and  their  dissemination  amongst 
others. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  the 
inheritance  committed  to  Friends  is  a  very  noble  and 
precious  one,  and  that  God  has  blessed  in  many  direc- 
tions the  witness  He  has  enabled  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Society  to  bear  in  maintaining  and  transmitting 
this  inheritance.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  not  perceive  that  their 
unflinching  advocacy  of  what  they  believed  to  be  true 
and  right  with  regard  to  the  usurpations  of  a  priestly 
class  ;  with  legard  to  absolute  truthfulness  in  thought 
and  action  ;  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  man  as  man  ; 
to  the  equal  value  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  to  the  duty  of  yielding  present  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  of  living  a  life  of  humility 
and  love  as  His  followers,  have  borne  fruit  even  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberty  we  now 
enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  devoted  and  self-denying 
lives.  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  George  Fox, 
William  Penn,  Edward  Burrough,  Francis  Howgill, 
James  Parnell,  the  noble  New  England  martyrs- 
Katharine  Evans  and  Sarah  Cheevers — Thomas  Wool- 
man,  Stephen  Grellet,  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Forsters,  and 
multitudes  more,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  and  who,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  Lord,  lived  and  laboured,  and  many  of 
them  died,  in  the  service  of  mankind.     Let  us  think 
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what  these  men  and  women  have  done,  not  only  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  also  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  and  the  well-being  of  the  prisoner ;  against 
war  and  the  taking  of  oaths ;  in  favour  of  integrity  of 
conduct  and  simplicity  of  life ;  and  in  upholding  the 
position  of  woman  as  a  fellow-labourer  with  man  in  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

And  yet  we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  idolize 
these  men  and  women,  noble  and  devoted  as  they  were. 
It  would  ill  repay  their  consecrated  service  if  we  were 
to  permit  them  to  stand  between  us  and  the  Light  they 
believed  in  and  followed.  Surely  their  word  to  us 
is,  *'  Follow  Christ  as  we  sought  to  follow  Him  ;  walk 
in  His  footsteps,  not  in  ours.  He  will  lead  you  into 
fresh  fields  of  labour,  and  into  paths  perchance  unseen 
by  us.  You  will  find  such  paths,  as  we  did,  thorny 
perhaps  at  times,  but  yet  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace,  and  they  will  lead  you,  as  they  have  led  us,  to 
the  realised  presence  of  Him,  whom  having  not  seen 
we  loved.''  Let  us  think  of  these  devoted  ones,  as 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  did  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  having  joined  the  "  cloud  of 
witnesses/'  and  so  encouraging  us  to  run  the  race  set 
before  us,  looking,  not  on  them,  but  on  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  their  faith  and  of  ours. 

But  some  persons  in  these  modern  times  are  apt  to 
say,  "  All  this  is  very  true ;  our  Society  has  done  a 
good  work  in  the  past,  and  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
many  lines  of  thought  and  action  ;  but  now  others  have 
overtaken  us,  many  have  got  beyond  us,  what  need  is 
there  of  our  further  existence  as  a  separate  body  ?  " 

It  is  very  true,  and  should  be  cause  for  heartfelt 
thankfulness,  that  some  of  the  scriptural  views  which 
were  prominently  advocated  by  our  early  Friends, 
because  in  their  day  there  was  a  danger  of  their  being 
wholly  overlooked,  are  now  received  by  very  many 
Christians ;  but  this  is  still  only  partially  the  case,  and 
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there  are  others  which  are  only  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  Christian  world,  and  which  need  at  the  present 
day  to  be  as  much  upheld  as  ever. 

A  recent  writer  has  given  the  following  as  the 
"  Ten  Talents  of  Quakerism  ;  '^  let  us  put  each  inter- 
rogatively, and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  the  general 
belief  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
the  present  day,  and  whether  that  belief  results  in 
corresponding  practice. 

Our  faith  in  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  believer : — 

In  the  "  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  th^t 
Cometh  into  the  world." 

In  the  non-necessity  of  outward  rites  in  religion. 

In  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  in  His  Church. 

In  the  truth  that  the  only  priesthood  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

In  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  unlawfulness  of  war  to  the  Christian. 

In  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  to  the  Christian. 

In  the  duty  of  simplicity  of  manners  and  life  to 
the  Christian. 

These  are  amongst  the  things  that  Friends  have  to 
bear  witness  to,  and  perhaps  the  witness  was  never 
more  loudly  called  for  than  at  the  present  day.  We 
stand  on  a  vantage  ground,  gained  for  us  by  the 
faithfulness  of  our  predecessors ;  and  if  we  forsake 
this  vantage  ground,  and  the  standard  that  has  been 
given  to  us  to  uphold,  we  shall  throw  away  a  mighty 
privilege,  and  fail  in  the  work  God  meant  us  to  do  for 
Him  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

An  important  part  of  this  work  is  the  upholding 
of  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  the  latter  clauses  of 
1  Tim.  ii.  5  :  "  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Very 
early  in  life  George  Fox  felt  the  insufficiency  of  all 
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outward  teaching  or  help  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  his 
soul,  and  light  and  peace  came  to  him  with  the  words, 
**  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  who  can  speak  to 
thy  condition  ;  "  and  he  says  he  was  glad  when  he  felt 
the  commission  to  call  others  away  from  all  earthly 
dependence  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  leave 
them  with  Him.  The  word  "  Mediator "  had  come 
to  be  sorely  narrowed  in  its  application,  and  it  was 
almost  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
but  that  He  was  likewise  the  anointed  and  only 
High  Priest  of  His  people ;  and  that  all  which  had 
been  prefigured  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  shew- 
bread,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  the  frequent 
ablutions,  and  many  other  of  the  **  patterns  of  things 
in  the  heavens,*'  were  realised  in  Christ,  in  His  coming 
in  the  flesh,  and  His  coming  by  the  Spirit,  and  that 
it  was  needless  any  longer  to  gaze  on  the  shadow 
in  presence  of  the  eternal  substance.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  He  who  had  taught 
HLs  people  in  their  childhood  through  symbols  and 
rites,  who  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spoke  to  them  by  the  prophets,"  did  at  length,  when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  speak  to  them  by 
His  Son.  All  through  the  ages,  the  unseen  Father  had 
been  sending  His  servants,  calling  to  His  rebellious 
children  in  every  form  of  tender  entreaty  and  loving 
remonstrance,  and  at  length,  when  the  messengers 
had  been  mocked  and  slain,  and  the  appointed  meeting 
places  defiled  and  forsaken,  we  have  the  pathetic 
words,  **  He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  Son  :  He  sent  Him 
last  unto  them,  saying,  They  will  reverence  my  son." 
Alas !  He  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received 
Him  not ;  yet  in  God's  unchangeable  love  even  this 
did  not  turn  away  His  purposes  of  mercy  toward 
mankind ;  though  the  corn  of  wheat  fell  into  the 
ground  and  died,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  people  and 

u  2 
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polity — it  was  only  that  it  should  spring  up  into  a 
glorious  harvest  for  the  world.  The  new  wine  of  the 
Kingdom  was  to  be  put  into  new  bottles ;  let  us 
see  that  we  receive  it  in  its  freshness  and  life-giving 
power,  and  drink  into  its  spirit,  and  by  no  means  look 
back  to  the  past  with  its  forms  and  shadows  and  out- 
ward observances  saying  "  the  old  is  better/' 

This  is  what  some  branches  of  the  Church  have 
done,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  what  Christ  meant  should 
be  done.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  frequently  to  warn 
his  converts  against  returning  to  the  *'  beggarly 
elements,''  preferring  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the 
letter  to  the  spirit — having  begun  with  Christ  and 
ending  in  the  flesh. 

George  Fox  saw  that  Jesus  Christ  in  revealing  the 
fatherhood  of  God  revealed  also  the  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind;  he  showed  that  all  stood  on  the  same 
ground,  that  God  by  His  Spirit  was  just  as  near  to 
the  little  child  or  the  unlettered  peasant  as  to  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  man  ;  and  that  no  educa- 
tion, no  position  would  qualify  any  man  to  come 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker ;  that  He  Himself,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  was  the 
only  Mediator.  He  was  called  the  Word,  because  as  a 
spoken  Word  declares  or  expresses  an  unseen  thought, 
so  in  the  human  form  He  came  to  reveal  the  invisible 
God,  so  He  still  reveals  Him  in  the  secret  of  the  soul. 

This  foundation  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  lies 
at  the  root  of  Friends'  belief  concerning  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Holy  Spirit  they  have 
always  reverently  acknowledged  to  be  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man,  promised  in  the 
words,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come 
to  you,"  and  "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  and  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel  as  the  "  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the    world."     Not   only   did 
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they  realise  in  themselves  the  direct  communications 
of  this  Holy  Spirit,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye 
in  it ; "  but  they  believed  that  a  measure  of  the  same 
Spirit  was  given  to  all. 

Looking  back  into  the  past  and  to  the  writings  of 
some  to  whom  the  outward  teaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
unknown  even  by  anticipation,  they  saw  clear  evidence 
that  God  had  not  left  these  IJis  children  without  some 
witness  of  Himself,  both  in  the  outward  creation  and 
in  the  whispers  of  the  still  small  voice  which  some  of 
them  distinctly  declared  they  were  conscious  of. 

As  the  time  drew  near  in  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Lord  when  His  bodily  presence  was  to  be  taken  from 
His  disciples,  it  is  very  clear  that  He  earnestly 
desired  to  reveal  truths  to  them  which  as  yet  they 
were  not  prepared  to  receive.  He  had  taught  them 
all  through  the  time  of  His  ministry  very  carefully  and 
very  patiently,  and  had  revealed  to  them  the  inner 
meanings  of  things  spoken  to  others  in  parables  ;  and 
yet  they  continued  to  misunderstand  His  words,  and 
utterly  failed  to  take  in  the  depth  and  spirituality  of 
His  teachings.  He  would,  now  that  His  hour  was  so 
nearly  come,  use  the  little  time  that  was  left  in  setting 
forth  His  last  solemn  lessons  in  the  most  memorable 
and  impressive  way ;  knowing  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  glorious  light  of  His  coming  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  would  illuminate  these  outward 
symbols,  and  reveal  to  the  souls  of  the  disciples  the 
deep  essential  things  of  His  kingdom,  bringing  to 
their  remembrance  all  things  that  He  had  spoken  to 
them.  The  duties  of  humility  and  love,  the  privilege 
of  lowly  service,  the  necessity  of  purity  of  life,  were 
among  these  essential  things,  while,  crowning  all,  was 
the  absolute  need  of  union  and  communion  with  God 
through  Him  ;  in  keeping  with  the  words  we  have 
already  dwelt  on,  **  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I 
in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us/'    Let  us 
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note  how  solemnly  the  Saviour's  act  of  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  is  introduced  by  the  Apostle  John, 
"  Jesus  knowing  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
His  hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from  God  and  went 
to  God,  He  riseth  from  supper,''  &c.  Could  these 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  of  humility,  of  devotion  to 
the  loving  service  of  others,  and  of  the  need  of  purity, 
have  been  taught  more  urgently  or  more  impressively  ? 
**  Jesus  knowing  "  that  He  was  one  with  the  Father, 
and  that  He  came  to  reveal  and  manifest  the  Father, 
yet  thus  humbled  Himself  to  perform  an  act  of  lowly 
service  for  His  friends,  and  to  wash  the  dust  from 
their  weary  and  travel-stained  feet. 

They  were  partaking  of  the  Passover  together,  of 
which  He  had  said,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to 
eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  sufier."  He  knew 
that  it  was  the  last  Passover  that  they  could  ever 
partake  of  with  simply  the  old  associations.  He 
knew  that  henceforth  as  often  as  they  partook  of  the 
outward  bread  and  wine  of  the  Passover  it  would  be 
in  remembrance  of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood, 
and  that  henceforth  communion  would  be  of  a  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  kind,  and  that  when  He  should 
"  come  in  to  them  "  by  His  Spirit  to  "  sup  with  them 
and  they  with  Him,"  it  would  be  to  drink  together  of 
the  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it,  and  the  wine,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  handed  them  to  the  disciples,  saying, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  Connecting  these 
words  with  what  He  afterwards  said  about  their 
following  His  example  in  washing  each  other's  feet, 
as  He  their  Lord  and  Master  had  washed  theirs,  and 
also  what  He  had  just  said  about  His  body  which  was 
given  for  them,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  John,  "  Hereby  know  we  love, 
because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."  (N.V.)    They 
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were  all  to  eat  of  the  one  bread  and  drink  of  the  one 
cup.  As  Orientals  tliey  well  knew  the  significance 
of  such  an  act,  how  much  it  signified  of  love  and 
concord  among  themselves,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
one  lesson  their  loving  Lord  intended  to  teach  them. 

But  there  was  another,  the  communion  was  to  be  not 
only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  Him  and  with 
the  Father  through  Him.  He  had  said  before  "  I  am 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven.  My  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  Heaven.  If  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  that  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood  ye  have  no  life  in 
you*.''  No  words  could  express  more  strongly  than 
these  the  absolute  necessity  of  utter  and  entire 
dependence  upon  Him  as  manifesting  the  Father  and 
living  by  Him.  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me 
and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me  even 
he  shall  live  by  Me.''  The  same  thought  referred  to 
before  is  here  again — "  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Such  were  some  of  the  deep,  and  solemn,  and 
practical  lessons  which  our  Saviour  taught  His 
disciples  through  these  outward  figures.  Friends 
do  not  think  that  He  designed  to  establish  outward 
ceremonies  that  were  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  of 
the  future. 

This  teaching  about  communion  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  worship,  because  in  some  sense  it  includes 
worship.  George  Fox  believed  that  the  purest  form 
of  worship  was  the  simplest.  He  believed  it  was  best 
to  lay  aside  all  cumbrous  ceremonial,  all  appointed 
prayers  and  praises,  all  help  from  a  man-made  priest- 
hood, and  for  the  seekers  after  God  to  gather  together 
quietly,  prayerfully,  desiring  to  realise  the  Divine 
presence  in  faith  in  Him  who  said  that  "  Where  two 
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or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  Name  there  am 
I  in  the  midst/'  He  believed  that  we  should  thus 
gather  in  sole  dependence  upon  our  Great  King  and 
High  Priest,  assured  that  as  He  is  looked  to  in  faith 
He  will  give  the  needed  blessing.  It  was  felt  that 
such  seasons  of  worship  would  be  times  of  real 
communion,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise — 
"  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  He 
Cometh  shall  find  watching :  verily  I  say  unto  you 
that  He  shall  gird  Himself,  and  make  them  to  sit 
down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them/' 

Very  glorious  meetings  were  held  in  those  days  in 
our  Society;  not  only  were  the  blessings  of  this 
spiritual  communion  realised  and  souls  fed  with  food 
convenient  for  them,  but  the  call  and  the  power  were 
given  to  invite  others  "  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,''  and  with  loving  persistence  to  compel  them 
to  come  in.  Stirring  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Master,  living  praises  ascended, 
and  there  were  times  when  the  communion  was  so 
perfect  and  the  harmony  so  entire,  that  as  it  was  of 
old,  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  "  when  the 
trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one  in  making  one 
sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord, 
and  in  saying  :  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  so  then 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  the  priests  to  minister/' 

Hannah  Makia  Wigham. 

{To  he  completed  in  our  next  Numher,) 
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THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

Perhaps  few  travellers  who  have  visited  this  lake 
of  holy  memories  have  seen  it  under  more  varied 
aspects  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  party  during  a  short 
visit  of  scarcely  two  days  in  the  beginning  of  last 
December.* 

We  had  been  riding  through  Palestine  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Nazareth,  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  the 
central  thought  round  which  our  fondest  anticipa- 
tions were  grouped,  just  as  the  snow-veiled  Hermon, 
towering  above  all  other  objects,  was  the  finest  feature 
in  the  outward  landscape.  It  was  towards  sunset 
when  we  neared  the  Lake  and,  instead  of  a  December 
afternoon,  one  might  have  attributed  its  varying  tints 
to  the  changeful  lights  and  shadows  of  an  AprU  day, 
as  Nature's  smUes  and  tears  played  over  its  surface,  or 
coursed  down  the  sides  of  its  guardian  hills.  One 
shaft  of  a  rainbow  fell  across  the  soft  waters  which 
reflected  the  glowing  clouds  like  a  mirror,  and,  as  we 
descended  the  steep  hillside  and  looked  on  the  scene 
of  our  Saviour's  parables  and  teaching,  even  the  little 
town  of  Tiberias  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  hour- 
palm  trees  and  minaret,  ruined  walls  and  fortress,— 
all  bespoke  the  city  which  centuries  ago  may  have 
stood  on  that  very  spot.  Our  tents  were  pitched  on 
the  shore  of  the  "  dark  blue  wave,"  and  the  young 

•  This  yery  interesting  party  consisted  also  of  J.  Bevan  Braith- 
waite,  his  son,  and  nephew,  Charles  Eeed  (one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  appointed  in  conjunction 
■with  J.  B.  B.  to  visit  some  of  the  Eastern  capitals),  and  Eev.  — 
Weakley,  who  has  been  engaged  at  Stockholm  and  Constantinople 
in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures. — ^Editor. 
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moon  in  silvery  brightness  was  not  wanting  to  add 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Morning  only  added  new  glories 
to  the  loveliness  which  seemed  almost  perfect  on  our 
first  evening,  when,  sitting  on  the  strand,  we  had  read 
with  a  new  and  living  interest  how  Jesus,  walking  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  called  the  two  brethren  with  those 
memorable  words,  "  Follow  Me/' 

More  than  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  eastern  sky 
and  the  sleeping  waters  were  suffused  with  that  flush 
of  roselight  which  precedes  the  dawn  in  such  an 
especial  manner  in  these  climes.  Soon  after  eight 
o'clock  a  little  boat  was  waiting  on  us  to  take  us  to 
the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  as  we  rowed  across  the 
clear  waters,  with  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  or  a  ripple 
to  disturb  its  still  depths,  our  thoughts  were  free  to 
wander  back  to  that  ship  "in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
tossed  with  waves,  for  the  wind  was  contrary."  As 
hour  after  hour  slipped  by  and  our  sturdy  boatmen 
were  still  far  from  land,  a  thought  of  incredulity  may 
have  mingled  with  our  remembrance  of  the  disciples' 
memorable  night  on  these  same  waters.  But,  whilst 
still  at  some  distance  from  Tell  Hum  (supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Chorazin),  a  wind 
suddenly  sprang  up,  and  before  we  had  time  to  reach 
our  destined  landing-place  large  waves  were  tossing 
our  frail  bark  backward,  ever  backward,  from  the 
haven.  In  vain  we  watched  our  boatmen  "toiling 
in  rowing;"  a  shower  of  green  waves  was  all  the 
reward  they  gained,  and  at  last  we  were  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  inviting  little  bays  which 
abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  abandon  our  boat, 
and  ride  back  to  our  camp. 

But  this  experience  proved  only  an  added  pleasure 
for,  after  lunching  amongst  the  oleanders  which  fringe 
the  Lake  on  its  northern  side,  and  walking  to  the 
ruins  of  Chorazin,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode 
leisurely  back,  past  Bethsaida  and  across  the  plain  of 
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Gennesaret,  lingering  for  a  few  moments  at  the  fountain 
of  the  figs  "  Ain  el  Teen,"  probably  the  very  spot 
where  the  centurion's  servant,  dear  unto  Jesus,  was 
ready  to  die  {see  Luke  vii.).  Twilight  was  veiling 
the  distant  Valley  of  Doves  in  its  soft  folds,  and  we 
had  yet  to  pass  Magdala,  now  little  more  than  a  few 
rude  huts,  tenanted  by  squalid,  half-clothed  inhabi- 
tants, who,  when  asked  by  our  dragoman  the  name 
of  their  village,  replied  with  strange,  unintelligible 
epithets,  fearing,  as  he  assured  us,  that  if  they  answered 
'*  Magdala,"  we,  being  foreigners,  would  come  to  con- 
quer them ! 

Ere  we  reached  our  tents,  near  objects  of  interest 
claimed  attention  in  the  fading  light ;  fishermen  on 
the  shore  drawing  in  their  nets,  and  holding  up  the 
"  treasures  of  the  deep  "  to  our  eager  gaze,  suggested 
the  tender  human  inquiry  of  the  Saviour,  "  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat  ? "  Safed,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Lake,  seemed  literally 
"  a  city  set  on  an  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid."  Then, 
once  more,  that  soft,  mild  radiance  of  evening ;  but 
this  time  the  glow  was  softened  by  the  lightest  clouds 
of  feathery  gauze,  of  a  pale  maize  tint,  suggestive  of 
angels'  wings,  guarding  the  spot  where  the  Master's 
blessed  feet  had  often  walked. 

Once  again  the  clear  stillness  of  night  fell  on  the 
scene  one  had  so  often  pictured  in  imagination  ;  Sirius 
and  Jupiter  shone  like  sentinels,  their  brilliance 
reflected  in  the  waters  at  our  feet,  recalling  the  apt 
simile : — 

"  The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  waves  rolled  nightly  on  deep  Galilee  " 

But  perhaps  the  fairest  view  was  reserved  for  our 
last  morning,  when  some  early  risers  had  climbed  the 
hillside  in  search  of  the  white  narcissus  and  cyclamen 
so  abundant  on  the  rocks  above ;  they  were  not  only 
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rewarded  with  floral  treasures,  but  a  sight  of  the 
kingly  Hermon,  rising  like  a  monarch  above  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  lending  just  that  one  regal  feature  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  we  had  scarcely 
realised  was  wanting  before ;  grandeur  was  now  added 
to  loveliness,  and  a  silent  ascription  of  praise  arose 
from  our  hearts  to  Him  who  has  given  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth ;  mountains  and 
all  hills ;  let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
His  name  alone  is  excellent"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  9,  13). 

Ellen  Clayton. 
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SWARTHMOOE    HALL. 

A  HOLIDAY  SKETCH. 

On  one  of  the  brightest  and  hottest  days  of  last 
year,— 

"  I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out, 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  which  cannot  die," 

I  took  train  from  Grange-over-Sands  to  Ulverstone 
in  order  to  realise  a  desire  of  many  years'  standing  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Swarthmoor  Hall.  Alighting  at  the  old 
market  town,  I  made  a  hurried  raid  through  its  streets 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but  found  little  or  none. 
Grey  and  grim,  the  very  cut  of  the  shops  and  houses 
was  business-like,  "with  no  nonsense  about  them,'' 
like  the  lady  eulogised  by  Mr.  Sparkles,  in  "  Little 
Dorrit ; "  and  as  I  have  a  predilection  for  crazy  roofs 
and  tottering  chimneys  (on  other  people's  houses),  I 
quickly  turned  my  back  upon  them  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  Swarthmoor.  Again  passing  the  station, 
and  turning  in  at  a  gate  on  the  right,  I  soon  found 
myself  in  pleasant  pastures  leading  to  the  house  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Quaker. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  of  delicate  opalescent  hues; 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  a  light  wind  waved  the 
grasses,  bright  with  buttercups  and  sweet  with  clover, 
and  all  was  fresh  and  fair, — the  very  ideal  of  a  June 
day. 

A  narrow  pathway  dipped  down  to  a  brook  and 
then  ran  up  again  to  the  old  homestead,  and,  following 
it,  in  a  few  minutes  I  stood  within  the  farmyard  gate, 
and  made  my  way  down  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
dairy,  whose  door  stood  wide  open.     Seeing  no  one 
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within,  I  knocked,  and  presently  a  woman's  head  was 
thrust  through  an  inner  door,  who,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  if  I  might  look  round,  shouted  back  to  some 
one  upstairs,  who  in  turn  shouted,  "  Tell  her  to  go 
round  to  t'  front."  Accordingly  passing  through  a 
small  gate  which  led  into  a  neglected-looking  garden, 
I  went  round  "  to  t'  front,''  and  going  into  the  solid 
stone  porch,  happily  lightened  and  relieved  by  the 
pendent  branches  of  the  tea  plant,  waited  until  the 
door  was  opened. 

Any  poetic  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  any 
lingering  fragrance  of  romance  about  the  occupants 
of  the  old  hall  which  had  not  been  dispelled  by  the 
rough  fragments  of  speech  I  had  abeady  heard  were 
altogether  obliterated  by  the  prosaic  realities  of  ordinary 
farm-house  life,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  my  guide,  I 
entered  and  followed  her  from  room  to  room,  and  found 
it  diflficult  to  realise  that  this  had  indeed  once  been 
the  home  of  that  fine,  large-hearted  woman,  Margaret 
Fell.  However,  upon  reflecting  that  the  state  of  the 
house  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  that  it  was  by 
courtesy  I  was  allowed  to  go  through,  after  a  few 
half-groans  of  disappointment,  which  happily  my  guide 
was  too  deaf  to  hear,  I  relapsed  into  silence  and  took 
things  as  they  were  without  comment  or  inquiry; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  present  to  the 
past,  and  to  think  of  those  who  had  lived  in  that 
house,  and  all  that  had  transpired  within  those  walls 
from  the  day  on  which  Margaret  Fell  had  first  heard 
George  Fox  preach  in  the  "  steeple-house  at  Ulverstone, 
and  had  extended  the  hospitalities  of  Swarthmoor  to 
him,  until  the  visits  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when 
he  used  to  sit  in  this  study — wainscoted  and  oaken- 
floored — ^just  there  in  the  window- place  raised  two 
steps  above  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  wrote  letters  of 
exhortation  and  counsel  to  the  sect  he  had  founded. 
From  there  he  could  look  out  into  the  orchard,  and 
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watch  the  blossoms  drifting  downwards,  and  the  birds 
building,  and  the  lambs  at  rest  or  at  play  as  they  are 
to-day.  And  perhaps  in  those  days  of  greater  settle- 
ment and  quiet,  his  thoughts  would  go  back  to  other 
orchard  scenes — of  meetings  held  in  them  near  Bristol 
and  other  places,  in  order  and  fearlessness,  when 
buildings  were  debarred,  and  to  meet  at  all  was  at  the 
hazard  of  their  liberty— of  the  times  when  he  paced 
up  and  down  an  orchard  in  meditation  and  communion 
with  God. 

Turning  to  the  dining  hall  I  thought  of  the  night 
when  its  oaken  rafters  must  have  rung  again,  as 
George  Fox  preached  "  God's  everlasting  truth "  to 
Judge  Fell  and  his  guests.  In  the  chamber  above, 
where  the  mantel  is  richly  carved,  imagination  might 
picture  him  being  brought  on  the  night  of  the  cowardly 
attack  in  the  streets  of  Ulverstone,  and  there,  in  prayer 
and  in  sleep,  he  passed  the  night  prior  to  his  crossing 
the  sands  to  Yealand,  on  his  way  to  the  sessions  at 
Lancaster,  where  his  famous  trial  took  place.  Of  what 
such  a  crossing  was,  we,  who  slip  quietly  along  on  the 
"  safe  side "  by  the  Furness  Eailway,  can  have  little 
idea.  The  treacherous  quicksands  and  the  strangely 
changing  currents  of  the  rivers  Kent  and  Kear,  added 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tide  sweeps  silently  up 
over  those  long  reaches  of  "  barren  sand,"  made  the 
journey  in  those  days  one  of  no  little  danger.  To 
this  fact  the  entry  in  the  register  book  in  the  old 
Priory  Church  of  Cartmel  of  122  persons  who  from 
time  to  time  lost  their  lives  in  Morecambe  Bay,  as  well 
as  a  circumstance  related  by  George  Fox  himself,  bear 
witness.  "  Not  knowing  the  way,"  he  says,  '*  we  rode 
where,  as  we  were  afterwards  told,  no  man  ever  rode 
before,  swimming  our  horses  over  a  very  dangerous 
place.  When  we  were  come  in  Justice  West  asked  us 
if  we  did  not  see  two  men  riding  over  the  sands.  *  I 
shall  have  their  clothes   anon,'  said  he,  *for  they 
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cannot  escape  drowning,  and  I  am  the  coroner.'  But 
when  we  told  him  that  we  were  the  men,  he  was 
astonished,,  and  wondered  how  we  escaped  drowning/' 

After  going  through  the  rooms  which  are  shown, 
and  taking  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  I  asked  permission 
to  take  a  sketch  of  the  exterior,  which  being  granted, 
I  went  out  through  a  little  gate  into  the  orchard, 
from  whence  the  best  view  of  the  gable,  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  house,  is  to  be  had.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  little  of  the  picturesque  element 
prevails,  but  a  stern,  up-right,  down-right  rigidity- 
characterises  this  home  of  the  north  country.  Time 
has  indeed  softened  and  rounded  the  stone  mouldings 
of  the  windows,  some  of  which  have  evidently  been 
built  up,  but  the  walls  look  as  strong  as  on  the  day 
they  were  built,  and  the  roof,  which  has  probably 
been  renewed,  bears  an  uncompromising  aspect  in  its 
straight  lines,  and  the  perpendicular,  "  from  parapet  to 
basement,"  is  unbroken  by  clinging  ivy  or  trailing 
honeysuckle,  whilst  even  mosses  or  lichens  are  absent, 
so  that  I  look  in  vain  for  the  bits  of  colour  so  often 
given  by  them. 

Grey  and  Quaker-like  'the  old  house  towers  above 
me  in  a  calm  reserve,  but  whilst  the  evening  grows 
brighter  and  the  sunlight  richer  ;  whilst  the  shadows 
lie  still  and  beautiful  upon  the  grass,  and  the  great 
yew  makes  a  dark  fretwork  against  the  clear  gold  of  the 
west,  flinging  dusky  shadows  on  the  old  Hall ;  whilst 
the  pencil  traces,  in  broken  touches,  window  and  lat- 
tice and  projecting  gable,  within,  before 

"  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude/' 

picture  after  picture  rises  up  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Sunny  Sabbath  mornings  are  re-produced,  when 
quiet  country  folk,  or  tradesmen  and  their  families 
from  the  little  town,  wended  their  way  across  the  fields 
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and  over  the  brook,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  and  through 
the  garden  and  into  the  dining-hall,  there  to  take  their 
seats  in  solemn  silence,  till  one  or  other  broke  the 
stillness  by  deep  and  impressive  sermon  or  earnest 
prayer. 

Again  I  see  Margaret  Fell,  interceding  with  the 
King  at  Whitehall  for  the  liberty  of  Fox,  then  in 
prison  at  Lancaster ;  or  he  himself  in  deep  argument 
with  Cromwell,  whilst  the  latter  was  performing  the 
proverbially  unheroic  act  of  dressing,  when  the  great 
Protector  truly  got  "a  roland  for  his  oliver,"  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  now  there  was  a  people  "whom 
he  could  not  win  either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or 
places."  Later  I  think  of  him  at  the  rising  of  the 
**  Fifth  Monarchy  men,''  coolly  walking  unarmed 
through  the  London  streets  when  they  bristled  with 
danger,  to  find  out  how  it  fared  with  the  Friends ;  and 
I  recall  a  pretty  incident,  showing  the  generous  admi- 
ration a  good  and  noble  character  seldom  fails  to  call 
forth,  when  Esquire  March,  one  of  the  King's  bed- 
chamber, *'who  out  of  his  love  for  mc  came  and 
lodged  where  I  did,"  protected  him  on  this  occasion 
from  the  insults  and  maltreatment  of  the  rude  soldiery. 

Another  story,  too,  comes  up,  of  the  time  already 
referred  to,  when  the  King's  interest  had  been  aroused, 
and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
"  signifying  that  it  was  by  the  King's  pleasure  that  I 
should  be  sent  up  by  habeas  corpus ; "  and  of  how, 
after  much  delay  and  red-tapeism,  he  was  at  last  sent 
up  from  Lancaster  carrying  the  charges  against  him- 
self y  merely  on  his  word  of  honour  to  appear  before 
the  judges  on  a  certain  day,  when,  as  he  sturdily  told 
the  sheriff,  if  he  had  been  such  a  man  as  they  repre- 
sented him  to  be,  "  they  had  need  send  a  troop  or  two 
of  horse  to  guard  him."  Surely  that  journey  up  to 
London  of  Fox,  in  the  company  of  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  is  a  finer  sight  than  any  royal  progress,  and 
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is  without  a  parallel,  unless  indeed  it  is  matched  in 
another  incident,  which  to  my  mind  is  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  which  I  will  give  in  the  simple 
vivid  words  of  the  chronicler. 

In  the  year  1662,  George  Fox,  having  been  arrested 
at  a  Friend's  house  at  Swannington,  in  Leicestershire, 
on  a  flimsy  pretext  of  having  been  about  to  hold  a 
meeting,  and,  further,  having  refused  to  take  the 
"  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,''  tendered  by  an 
officious  officer,  '*  who  caused  a  mittimus  to  be  made, 
which  mentioned  that  we  were  to  have  had  a  meeting," 
was,  with  others,  delivered  to  the  constables  to  be 
conveyed  to  Leicester  gaol. 

"  But  when,"  he  says,  "  the  constables  had  brought  us  back 
to  Swannington,  it  being  harvest  time  it  was  hard  to  get  any- 
body to  go  with  us ;  for  people  were  loath  to  go  with  their 
neighbours  to  prison,  especially  in  such  a  busy  time.  They 
would  have  given  us  our  mittimus  to  carry  it  ourselves  to 
gaol ;  for  it  had  been  ,usual  for  constables  to  give  Friends 
their  own  mittimuses  (for  they  durst  trust  Friends),  and  they 
have  gone  themselves  with  them  to  the  gaoler.  But  we  told 
them  though  our  Friends  had  sometimes  done  so,  yet  we  would 
not  take  this  mittimus,  but  some  of  them  should  go  with  us 
to  the  gaol.  At  last  they  hired  a  poor  labouring  man  to  go 
with  us,  who  was  loath  to  go,  though  hired.  So  we  rode  to 
Leicester,  being  five  in  number.  Some  carried  their  Bibles 
open  in  their  hands,  declaring  the  truth  to  the  people  as  we 
rode,  in  the  fields  and  through  the  towns,  and  telling  them 
*  we  were  prisoners  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  going  to  suffer 
bonds  for  His  name  and  truth's  sake.'  One  woman  Friend 
carried  her  wheel  on  her  lap  to  spin  on  in  prison ;  and  the 
people  were  mightily  affected." 

A  subject  here  for  poet  or  painter.  This  saintly 
company,  passing  through  the  harvest  fields,  and 
preaching  from  the  Book  of  Life,  the  woman  in  the 
midst,  with  her  spinning-wheel  in  quiet  preparation 
for  the  tedium  and  idleness  of  an  undeserved  imprison- 
ment, is  as  worthy  of  being  immortalised  in  verse  as 
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Chaucer's  motley  band  of  pilgrims,  and  by  its  natural 
pathos  suggests  a  subject  for  the  painter  of  infinitely 
deeper  human  interest  than  the  lackadaisical  damsels, 
half-fed  and  half-clad,  toying  with  lilies  sickly-looking 
as  themselves,  which  inundate  the  picture-galleries 
of  to-day. 

Thus  dreaming,  time  went  rapidly  by  until  my  sketch 
was  finished,  and,  gathering  my  things  together,  I  had 
to  make  a  hasty  departure  for  the  train ;  and  yet  as  I 
came  through  the  pastures  again,  where  the  buttercups 
lay  like  drifted  gold,  I  could  not  help  lingering  awhile 
to  watch  a  group  of  sheep  and  lambs  nestled  deep  in 
the  grass — a  pastoral  bit  too  pretty  to  be  passed  by. 
Then  on  once  more  and  to  the  station  just  in  time  for  the 
train,  and  taking  my  seat,  we  swept  round  the  curves 
of  the  bay,  whose  waters  glimmered  and  flashed  back 
the  glories  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  so  left  behind  me 
Swarthmoor  Hall,  with  its  many  memories  of  that 
truly  great  and  good  man  whose  portrait  is  thus  left 
to  us  in  the  words  of  Milton's  friend  : — '*  Graceful  he 
was  in  countenance,  manly  in  personage,  grave  in 
gesture,  courteous  in  conversation,  weighty  in  com- 
munication, instructive  in  discourse,  free  from  afiecta- 
tion  in  speech  or  manners.  .  .  .  Very  tender,  compas- 
sionate, and  pitiful  he  was  to  all  under  any  sort  of 
affliction,  full  of  brotherly  love,  full  of  fatherly  care. 
.  .  .  Beloved  he  was  of  God,  beloved  of  God's  people.'' 

Eachel  Baynes. 
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Such  a  deep  interest  was  felt  by  Friends  in  the 
American  slaves  that  we  are  sure  a  few  particulars  of 
them  now  they  are  free  men  and  women  will  be  very 
welcome.  Some  are  still  living  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  many  of  us  who  are 
younger  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
accounts  of  the  eflForts  made  by  brave  Christian  men 
and  women,  whose  hearts  were  stirred  at  the  wrongs 
and  suflferings  of  the  poor  negroes  in  America.  We 
know  that  we,  as  a  nation,  were  not  clear  of  this 
sin,  and  that  our  West  Indian  slavery  was  a  blot  on 
the  English  name ;  and  though  some  may  think  the 
£20,000,000  compensation  paid  to  the  planters  there 
was  a  mistake,  still  there  is  to  our  mind  something 
grand  in  a  money -loving  people,  as  we  have  the 
character  of  being,  paying  this  sum  that  the  shackles 
might  be  struck  oflF,  and  the  poor  negroes  go  free. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  spend  a  month  of  the 
autumn  of  1883  in  the  Southern  States,  and  extracts 
from  letters  written  at  the  time  will  perhaps  give  the 
best  idea  of  what  we  saw  and  heard. 

"October  8th,  1883. — After  spending  some  four 
days  at  Cincinnatti  (population  in  1880,  255,708),  we 
crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  Ohio  (one  of  the 
wonders  of  America),  and  were  in  Kentucky,  an  old 
slave  State,  but  now  enjoying  the  blessing  of  freedom. 
Though  a  bridge  only  separates  the  large  towns  of 
Newport  and  Covington  from  Cincinnatti,  one  con- 
taining over  20,000,  and  the  other  30,000  inhabitants, 
yet  their  being  in  diflferent  States  made  a  broad  line. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  rich  day's  travel  as 
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regards  floral  and  forest  beauty,  for  all  day,  almost 
without  intermission,  we  were  passing  through  woods 
of  extreme  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour,  from  the 
lightest  shade  of  yellow  to  varied  tints  of  crimson,  up 
to  scarlet. 

.  "  To  me  Kentucky  was  always  associated  with  the 
dark  blot  of  slavery.  I  pictured  on  the  one  hand  the 
keen  eye  of  the- slave-hunter  in  human  form,  and  blood- 
hounds, and  on  the  other  families  of  enslaved  fathers, 
mothers  and  children,  braving  every  danger  of  the 
cruel  torture  which  awaited  them  if  caught  ere  they 
crossed  the  Ohio ;  and  then,  when  safely  over,  feeling 
as  those  only  can  feel  who  have  encountered  such  a 
terrible  venture.  Cincinnatti  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  underground  railway,  and  we  may  read 
thrilling  accounts  of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the 
poor  hunted  creatures,  and  the  noble  efforts  made  by 
such  Friends  as  Levi  Coffin  and  Laura  S.  Haviland  to 
enable  them  to  gain  that  priceless  boon,  freedom.  It 
was  in  escaping  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  describes  Eliza  springing  on  the  broken  masses 
of  ice  across  the  river,  to  be  helped  forward  by  kind- 
hearted  people  to  the  land  of  freedom.  As  we  were 
speeding  through  Kentucky  the  scene  in  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin '  of  Miss  Ophelia  instructing  Topsy  in 
the  catechism  came  vividly  before  my  mind — 

"  *  Our  first  parents  being  left  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will  fell  from  the  state  wherein  they  were 
created.' 

"  *Topsy's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  inquiringly.' 

"  '  What  is  it,  Topsy  ?  '  said  Miss  Ophelia.' 

"  *  Please  Missis,  was  dat  ar  State  Kintuck  ? ' 

" '  What  state,  Topsy  ? ' 

*' '  Dat  State  dey  fell  out  of.  I  used  to  hear  Mas'r 
tell  how  we  came  down  from  Kintuck.' 

"But  a  few  years  before  the  free  States  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  slaveholder,  and  the  runaway 
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slave  had  no  real  safety  until  he  crossed  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Now  this  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  coloured  man,  though  still 
subject  to  persecution  and  many  annoyances,  is  a  free 
man.  When  we  left  Cincinnatti  at  8.30  a.m.  it  was 
cold,  and  the  stove  in  the  railway  carriage  was  heated; 
but  before  we  had  gone  far  on  our  journey  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  it  was  so  hot  we  were  very  glad 
to  have  all  the  windows  open.  The  autumnal  tints 
most  beautiful,  especiaUy  the  shumachs  and  Virginian 
creepers.  Indian  com  ripe,  and  in  many  places  in 
trav^  in  the  fields,  with  bright  yellow  pumpkins,  or 
squashes  (which  are  grown  between  the  corn),  ripening 
in  the  sun.  Near  Louisville  much  tobacco  is  grown ; 
in  some  places  the  plants  looked  young  and  green,  in 
others  the  picked  leaves  are  hung  in  open  wooden  sheds 
or  barns  to  dry.  Many  small  wooden  houses,  very  poor; 
sometimes  coloured  people  {very  black)  and  sometimes 
white  living  in  them.  Soil  red ;  in  places  where  it  has 
been  dug  (as  for  a  railway),  a  bright  red,  brighter 
than  our  Essex  gravel.  Scenery,  the  prettiest  we  have 
seen  in  America ;  wooded  and  hilly.  Travelled  487 
miles,  and  paid  less  than  15  dols.  each  for  our  tickets 
(about  £2  16s.),  and  1  dol.  each  extra  for  Pulman's 
sleeping  car  at  night.  Arrived  at  Memphis  at  five  a.m., 
but  our  car  was  shunted,  so  we  did  not  get  up  till 
seven  o'clock. 

"Sometimes  in  travelling  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
motion  in  the  trains,  almost  making  one  feel  'seasick'; 
rails  badly  laid,  and  as  the  country  is  generally  level, 
this  is  most  unnecessary. 

**  Yesterday  (for  the  first  time  I  think  since  we  have 
been  in  America)  we  went  through  two  short  tunnels. 
There  was  a  strikiug  difference  between  the  energy 
and  progress  which  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  Northern 
States  and  the  listlessness  which  was  observed  in  the 
South. 
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"  Memphis,  the  second  city  iu  Tennessee  (population 
in  1880,  33,593),  has  progressed  rapidly  in  the  last  two 
years;  it  had  suflfered  previously  from  yellow  fever 
(four  epidemics  since  the  war).  The  sewerage  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  the  city  is  now  healthy,  having 
since  had  no  outbreak  of  this  dreadful  scourge.  The 
Mississippi  is  now  very  low,  of  a  thick  yellow  mud 
colour ;  many  coloured  people,  almost  black.  Ladies 
here  dressed  in  white,  and  many  with  beautiful  white 
complexions.  Is  it  the  contrast  with  the  negroes  that 
makes  us  notice  this? — black  nurses  with  very  fair 
babies.  We  are  staying  at  Peabody  Hotel.  A 
messenger  boy,  on  hearing  we  were  going  to  South- 
land College,  Helena,  Arkansas,  brightened  up,  and 
said  he  was  educated  there  and  knew  Calvin  and 
Alida  Clarke.  He  was  now  receiving  14  dols.  per 
month  and  board.  Another  lad  told  me  he  had  the 
same.  They  have  all  coloured  waiters,  and  there  was 
something  very  picturesque  in  seeing  them  walk  up  the 
beautiful  dining-room  with  trays  of  grapes,  bananas, 
and  other  Southern  fruit.  There  are  some  fine  stores 
in  the  city.  It  is  very  hot,  the  hottest  day  we  have 
had  in  America,  except  in  Chicago,  nearly  six  weeks 

ago. 

"  There  is  a  small  park  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
with  beautiful  magnolia  trees  and  numbers  of  squirrels 
with  long  bushy  tails,  of  a  grey  colour  and  very 
tame — said  squirrels  have  little  boxes  placed  up  in 
the  trees.  Several  shops,  or  stores,  in  Memphis  are 
lit  with  electric  light,  also  at  Cincinnatti  and  Indian- 
apolis. At  Davenport,  a  to>vn  about  eighty  miles 
from  Oskaloosa,  in  Iowa,  we  had  the  electric  light  in 
our  bedroom.  At  Memphis  we  saw  many  waggons, 
drawn  by  mules  and  driven  by  negroes,  bringing 
large  bales  of  cotton  to  the  warehouses.  Memphis 
is,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  largest  exporter  of  cotton 
in  the  world. 
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**  Tuesday,  October  9  th,  visited  the  Le  Moyne  Insti- 
tute and  Normal  School  for  coloured  students,  which 
commenced  session  last  week.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  190  scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to 
twenty-eight.  The  principal,  A.  J.  Steele,  assembled 
them  all  together  to  meet  us,  and  my  R.  A.  addressed 
them  very  feelingly  and  earnestly,  saying  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  that  more 
than  forty  years  ago  he  was  exerting  his  influence, 
with  others,  against  slavery,  mentioning  the  names 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  Wendell  Phillips,  Maria  Weston 
Chapman,  and  many  with  whom  he  was  associated ; 
and  now  that  in  the  providence  of  God  they  had  their 
liberty,  he  pressed  upon  them  to  make  use  of  their 
position  and  improve  themselves,  his  first  desire  being 
that  they  might  become  true  Christians,  and  take  their 
place  as  Christian  men  and  women.  It  really  was  a 
touching  sight  to  see  these  attentive  black  faces  turned 
toward  him,  the  elder  ones  especially  listening  and 
drinking  in  every  word.  They  then  sang  a  hymn, 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  richness  and  mellow- 
ness of  their  voices ;  there  was  a  depth  and  fulness  I 
never  heard  before.  I  told  them  a  little  about  our 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  then  the  coloured  pastor. 
Rev.  B.  A.  Imes,  spoke  to  them  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  and  how  much  the  coloured  people  owed  to 
those  who  had  exerted  themselves  (some  even  laying 
down  their  lives  in  the  cause),  and  how  gratified  he 
and  the  teachers  were,  that  one  of  those  who  had 
been  so  deeply  interested  in  them  had  paid  them  a 
visit.  Mr.  Imes  is  a  very  superior  man,  and  was 
educated  in  Oberlin  College.  His  parents  were  free. 
He  said  their  race  had  still  much  to  endure,  but  he 
thought  each  year  the  prejudice  against  colour  was 
lessening.  When  travelling  by  rail  the  conductors 
would  point  coloured  people  into  the  smoking  car- 
riage, and  many  would  quietly  go  ;  but  he   always 
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went  into  the  other  carriage,  and  they  dare  not  stop 
him. 

"  Mr.  Steele,  the  Principal  of  the  College,  is  white, 
and  there  are  eight  lady  teachers,  all  white.  The 
college  was  founded  in  1871,  from  money  (20,000 
dollars)  left  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Steele  has  been  there  from  the  first.  It  is 
carriedou  by  the  missionary  association  belonging  to  the 
Congregationalists,  with  an  endowment ;  each  student 
pays  from  five  shillings  to  seven  shillings  per  month  ; 
many  are  trained  for  teachers.  Years  ago  the  white 
people  teaching  in  coloured  schools  were  greatly  looked 
down  on  by  the  rest  of  the  white  population,  so  that 
they  generally  have  a  liome  where  the  teachers  live 
together,  and  they  kindly  asked  us  to  stay  at  the  home 
while  at  Memphis  ;  this  we  are  unable  to  do,  as  we  go 
on  to-morrow.  Many  of  the  negroes  own  the  houses 
they  live  in,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  doing  well.  More 
cotton  and  other  crops  are  grown  in  the  South  than 
in  slavery  days. 

*'  The  exodus  of  the  last  four  years  arose  from  the 
system  of  many  of  the  coloured  people  living  in  huts 
on  the  old  plantations,  and  getting  their  goods  from 
stores  on  credit;  then,  when  cotton  picking  time  came, 
the  master  weighed  their  cotton  and  sold  it,  and  the 
money  due  for  rent  and  food  was  made  to  amount 
to  more  than  their  earnings,  and  often  so  calculated 
as  to  leave  the  negro  in  debt.  Many  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis  went  to  Kansas,  and  the  efiect 
was  that  the  whites,  seeing  they  were  losing  the  hands 
they  really  needed,  found  it  necessary  to  treat  them 
in  a  more  fair  and  just  manner.  Mr.  Steele  visited 
them  a  short  time  ago  in  Kansas,  and  found  them 
doing  well,  though  at  first  they  suffered  greatly  from 
cold,  many  having  arrived  extremely  poor." 

M.  A.  Marriage  Allen. 

(7b  he  continued  in  next  Number,) 
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Compulsory  Vacciiiatio)i  in  England  ;  with  incidental  refer- 
ences to  foreign  States,  By  William  Tebb.  London : 
E.  W.  Allen,  Ave  Marie  Lane.     1884.     (Pp.  63.) 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  either  side  of  this 
vexed  question.  For  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the 
subject  the  present  little  book  affords  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  negative  side  in  a  condensed  form. 

In  the  Volume  of  the  Book  ;  or  the  Profit  and  Pleasure  of  Bible 
Study.  By  George  F.  Pentecost,  M.A.  Seventh 
Edition.     (Pp.  152.)    London  :  Morgan  &  Scott 

The  writer  of  this  little  volume  has  been  largely  connected 
with  Mr.  Moody's  work  in  America,  and  has,  we  think, 
rendered  a  good  service  in  its  production  on  this  eide  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapter?,  commencing 
with  "  The  unity  of  the  Bible,"  treating  of  many  of  the 
individual  books  in  a  clear  and  instructive  manner.  For  the 
Bible  student  it  contains  much  valuable  information  and 
many  practical  hints  concerning  the  misreading  as  well  as 
the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures.  We 
can  warmly  commend  it  as  a  whole  for  general  use  by  learners 
as  well  as  teachers. 

George  Fox  and  tJie  Early  Quakers.  By  A.  C.  BlOKLEVk 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1884  (Pp.  426.)  Price 
7s.  6d. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  life  of  Greorge  Fox,  which 
for  two  centuries  was  read  by  very  few  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  religious  Society  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
forming,  should  become  a  popular  subject  at  this  period  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  so  strong  a  reaction  has  set 
in  again  in  favour  of  priestism  and  sacramentalism,  against 
which  he  bore  so  vigorous  and  unflinching  a  testimony. 
Amongst  the  many  recent  biographies  which  have  been 
published,  the  present  volume  will  hold  a  leading  place,  not 
only  from  the  sympathy  which  the  compiler  has  with  the 
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subject  of  his  book,  but  from  the  wide  area  from  which  he  has 
gathered  his  materials,  condensed  within  a  moderate  compass 
suitable  for  the  bulk  of  readers  of  religious  biography.  Whilst 
the  celebrated  "  Journal  of  George  Fox  "  naturally  supplies 
the  main  staple  of  this  historical  memoir,  the  author  has 
availed  himself  freely  of  Sewell,  Croese,  Gough,  and  other 
Quaker  historians,  as  well  as  of  various  books  and  manu- 
scripts which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  upon  which 
he  treats.  This  biography  is  written  mostly  from  the  stand- 
point of  Fox  being  a  great  social  as  well  as  religious  re- 
former,  and  this  the  writer  considers  as  the  great  and  endur- 
ing side  of  his  work ;  whilst  he  dwells  with  much  earnestness 
upon  the  social  and  national  benefits  resulting  from  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  he  promulgated. 

The  life  is  skilfully  divided  into  twenty-four  chapters, 
each  setting  forth  a  special  phase  as  well  as  epoch  in  his 
history.  The  author,  who  is  not  a  Friend,  thus  concludes 
his  task,  and  the  words  surely  have  a  meaning  for  us : — 
"  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  can  afford  to  spare 
from  amongst  us  such  a  sect  as  this,"  and  (after  enumerating 
some  of  the  vices  and  sins  that  need  reform)  he  adds,  "  When 
all  these  things  are  altered,  then — and  not  till  then — can  we 
afford  to  lose  a  Society  whose  whole  career  has  been  one  long 
course  of  benevolence  and  of  justice,  one  long  battle  against 
evil,  one  long  struggle  for  God  and  for  truth."  We  cordially 
commend  this  book  for  its  interesting  contents  as  well  as  ite 
graphic  style. 

Early  Church  History,  to  the  Death  of  Gonstantiiie,  Compiled 
by  the  late  Edwakd  Backhouse  ;  edited  and  enlarged 
by  Chables  Tylor.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
1884.     (Pp.  553.)     Price  16s. 

Having  given  an  extended  notice  of  this  work  at  page  257, 
we  will  confine  our  present  remarks  to  some  of  the  features 
which  render  it  of  special  value  for  the  student  of  early 
Church  history.  Whilst  honest  and  impartial  in  its  treat- 
ment of  facts  and  of  the  various  religious  questions  intro- 
duced, it  is  written  professedly  as  "  exhibiting  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Churches,  viewed  from  a  Quaker's 
standpoint,  and  compared  as  nearly  as  practicable  with 
apostolic  precedent."  To  attempt  a  resumS  of  its  interesting 
contents  would  be  futile,  and  we  can  only  commend  the  work 
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itself  for  penisal  by  all  investigators  of  Church  history.  The 
book  clearly  sets  forth  that  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  strifes  and  changes  to  which  the  early  Christian  Church 
has  been  exposed,  yet  from  one  generation  to  another  there 
were  raised  up  living  vjitncsses  for  Christ;  and  however 
corrupt  the  Church  organisations  became,  and  however  over- 
laid by  human  inventions,  men  were  not  wanting  in  every 
age  whose  life  and  writings  evince  trueChristian  faith,  and  bear 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  book  contains  an  admirable 
likeness  of  the  gifted  author,  and  a  short  valuable  preface  by 
Thomas  Hodgkin.  It  is  also  plentifully  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  and  coloured  mosaics,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  drawing-room  table  as  well  as  the  library.  We  only 
regret  that  the  necessary  cost  of  these  embellishments  renders 
the  volume  expensive  for  those  of  small  means.  It  is  hard 
to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  compiler  from  that  of  the 
editor,  but  we  believe  considerable  credit  is  due  to  the  latter 
for  his  judicious  enlargement  of  various  portions,  and  the 
whole  volume  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  Church  universal. 

Full  Salvation ;  as  seen  in  Bunyan^s  Pilgrim^ s  Progress,  By 
Rev.  W.  Haslah,  M.A.  London:  Morgan  &  Scott. 
(Pp.  221.)     Price  2s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  volume  will  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  by  his  previous  books.  "From  Death  unto  life," 
and  "  Yet  not  I,"  and  the  character  of  the  present  work  may 
be  gathered  from  these.  Bunyan's  immortal  book  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  treatises,  commentaries,  and  poetic 
effusions,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  hitherto 
analysed  in  the  manner  before  us,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  original  author  saw  all  the  lucid  meanings  which 
are  here  given  to  his  narrations.  This  commentary  adds  con- 
siderable freshness  to  the  old  story,  although  we  may  not  be 
able  to  endorse  all  its  explanations. 


Notice  to  Conthibutors. — It  is  intended  to  hold  the 
usual  annual  reunion  of  writers  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the 
22nd  of  Fifth  Month,  at  the  Devonshire  House  Hotel,  to 
which  all  our  past  and  present  contributors  are  cordially 
invited.    Tea  and  coffee  at  6  p.m. 
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THE  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  former  practice,  whilst  referring 
our  readers  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  contained  in 
our  monthly  cotemporaries,  we  propose  in  these  pages 
only  to  remark  on  some  of  the  more  important  ques- 
tions brought  forward.  So  far  from  the  day  having 
arrived  when  the  Society  of  Friends  can  do  without 
an  annual  meeting  of  representatives,  each  year  seems 
to  make  fresh  demands  upon  those  present,  and  the 
subjects  discussed  show  how  much  its  field  of  operation 
.  is  widening,  whilst  the  basis  of  union  remains  the 
same. 

After  a  solemn  period  of  worship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  sitting,  the  roll  call  of  representatives 
was  gone  through,  and  although  several  honoured 
Friends  were,  through  age  and  bodily  infirmity,  mis- 
sing from  their  accustomed  seats,  and  death  also  had 
again  thinned  our  ranks,  the  attendance  was  about  as 
usual.     After  reading  Rufus  King's  certificate  from 
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North  Carolina,  and  extending  a  welcome  to  him  and 
some  others  from  distant  lands  who  desired  to  be 
present  at  these  sittings,  the  Epistles  from  Dublin  and 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  bringing 
before  us  the  state  of  the  Society  in  those  parts. 

The  desirability  of  this  fraternal  correspondence 
was  again  discussed  and  with  the  usual  result,  viz., 
that  it  was  not  thought  e?:pedient  at  present  to 
discontinue  this  time-honoured  practice.  Judging 
from  the  warm  expressions  contained  in  many  of  the 
Epistles  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  appeared 
premature,  because  of  practical  difficulties  which  occa- 
sionally arise,  to  close  up  that  which  has  evidently 
been  a  loving  tie  and  a  bond  of  union  between  our 
respective  Yearly  Meetings.  To  a  large  proportion  of 
members  on  both  sides  the  water  they  form  a  main- 
spring of  information  and  personal  interest ;  and 
although  there  may  be  at  times  a  certain  amount  of 
formalism  and  matter-of-factness  in  their  contents, 
yet  they  frequently  induce  a  spiritual  animation  and 
a  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  is  at  once 
encouraging  and  refreshing. 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  in  the  present  mode  of 
correspondence  is,  that  when  dissensions  arise  in  an 
American  Yearly  Meeting  which  lead  to  separation 
into  two  distinct  sections,  the  task  is  forced  upon  us  of 
selecting  which  is  the  orthodox  body  with  whom  we 
should  correspond  if  each  of  them  addresses  an  Epistle 
to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is 
needful,  according  to  our  Book  of  Discipline  (p.  250), 
to  appoint  correspondents  for  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
North  America,  the  same  dilemma  would  still  arise  as 
to  which  should  be  accredited  by  recognised  official 
correspondents.  " 

This  subject  was  more  fully  entered  upon  in  rela- 
tion to  Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  where  it  transpired 
that  the  body  with  whom  we  correspond  is  not  that 
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which  their  court  of  law  pronounces  to  be  the  true  and 
orthodox  one.  The  usual  Epistle  was  sent  to  us  from 
Canada,  but  through  some  postal  defect  it  had  not 
reached  this  country.  It  was  accordingly  held  by  some 
to  be  a  convenient  excuse  for  ceasing  to  correspond, 
whilst  others  went  so  far  as  to  deem  its  loss  in  transit  a 
providential  circumstance  enabling  us,  without  dis- 
courtesy, to  discontinue  official  letter  writing,  and 
thus  to  treat  both  parties  alike.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  seen  that  if  London  was  the  mother  of 
Yearly  Meetings  and  Canada  its  offspring,  to  cease 
epistolary  correspondence  with  the  daughter  now  in 
her  affliction  merely  because  her  last  letter  had  mis- 
carried, was  neither  maternal  nor  reasonable.  Neither 
was  it  a  question  of  choice  between  the  two,  since  one 
section  only  had  sent  any  Epistle  at  all.  It  was 
therefore,  we  believe,  rightly  decided  that  the  usual 
course  should  be  adopted  in  this  respect,  and  that 
then  we  should  stand  in  equal  courtesy  towards  both, 
ready  for  carrying  out  any  special  effort  or  mission  to 
these  harassed  and  divided  brethren.  A  Committee 
was  appointed,  under  earnest  concern,  to  nominate 
suitable  Friends  to  pay  a  visit  of  brotherly  love  and 
sympathy  to  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends  in 
Canada  ;  and  when  their  report  was  brought  up  sug- 
gesting for  this  anxious  and  delicate  service  Thomas 
Harvey,  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  William  Robinson,  and 
Thomas  Pumphrey,  they  were,  under  a  deep  religious 
exercise  of  the  meeting,  prayerfully  commended  to  the 
Lord  for  the  work  which  lay  before  them,  humbly 
trusting  that,  by  His  attendant  blessing,  their  labours 
amongst  our  Canadian  brethren  and  sisters  would  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  this  deputation  does  not  go  forth  with 
any  supposed  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Canadian 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  simply  as  fellow-professors  of  the 
same  religious  Society,  to  endeavour  in  the  spirit  of  love 
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and  patience  to  bring  both  sides  into  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  unity,  at  least  in  their  outward  conduct  one 
towards  another. 

The  Tabular  Statement  excited  less  attention  than 
usual,  partly  arising  from  its  having  become  routine 
business,  and  also  because  the  numerical  strength 
oflfers  no  proof  as  to  the  working  strength  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  its  members.  The  figures 
were,  in  brief,  as  follows — viz,  total  number  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  7,702  males  and  7,949  females ; 
making  in  all  15,219  members.  The  net  increase 
was  106  during  the  year,  including  294  admitted  on 
convincement,  &c.,  against  115  resignations  and  dis- 
ownments.  The  number  of  deaths  exceeded  by  66 
the  number  of  births.  The  recorded  ministers  are  183 
men  and  136  women,  together,  319  ;  or  one  to  each  of 
our  316  Meeting-houses,  supposing  they  were  equally 
divided.  The  habitual  attenders  are  reported  as  5,380, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  number  of  actual  members. 

The  First-day  School  attenders  in  100  different 
places  now  number  31,348,  or  more  than  double  the 
whole  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  of  these  19,796 
are  adult  scholars,  and  in  connection  with  many  of 
them  Christian  Societies  have  been  formed,  mostly 
meeting  for  Divine  worship  on  First-day  evenings ;  in 
Birmingham  alone  they  have  600  members,  and  the 
average  attendance  at  the  various  rooms  is  1,100. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  respective  figures 
will  afford  serious  thought  for  all  whose  minds  are 
intent  on  discovering  the  missing  links  between  adult 
non- members  and  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  but  the  subject  is  too  wide  for  us  to  discuss 
here  at  this  time. 

The  ^^  State  of  the  Society  *'  was  entered  upon 
somewhat  unsatisfactorily,  as  attention  was  unhappily 
turned  more  to  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Missions  than  to  the  facts  and  evidence 
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reported.  These,  combined  with  the  Triennial  Reports 
from  Durham,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Westmoreland, 
and  Yorkshire,  afforded  pretty  clear  information  as  to 
our  religious  condition  in  these  counties,  which  contain 
6,470  members,  or  nearly  half  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  more  then  three-fifths  of  the  non-members  who 
attend  regularly  our  meetings  for  worship. 

The  Durham  Report  was,  on  the  whole,  an  en- 
couraging one,  as,  though  they  had  to  confess  that 
some  of  their  meetings  ''  showed  a  marked  evidence  of 
decline,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  spiritual  life,''  it 
contains  valuable  hints  on  many  points.  It  observes, 
in  relation  to  the  young,  that  *'  amongst  the  variety  of 
gifts  in  the  mmistryof  the  Word,  the^children's  wants 
are,  we  thankfully  believe,  lovingly  cared  for,  both  in 
our  meetings  for  worship,  and  in  the  more  social 
gatherings  for  Bible  teaching;''  and  again,  "We 
desire  that  a  more  reverent  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility may  be  felt  in  coming  to  our  Meetings,  each 
having  sought  in  private  for  ability  to  fulfil  his  allotted 
service,  not  allowing  undue  conversation  to  dissipate 
the  feelings  of  solemnity  with  which  we  ought  to 
assemble."  It  is  also  pleasant  to  read  that  the 
arbitrary  action  of  Lord  Feversham  concerning  the 
old  Meeting  -  house  at  Laskill-in-Bilsdale,  has  been 
checked,  and  that  it  is  now  opened  by  Friends  for  a 
regular  meeting  for  worship  once  a  month  ;  and  that, 
though  the  surrounding  population  is  widely  scattered, 
the  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  held  to  much  profit. 

The  report  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  some- 
what less  cheering  in  its  character.  After  giving 
an  outline  of  their  religious  condition  in  relation  to 
Meetings  for  Worship  and  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
Ministry  and  Oversight,  Temperance,  Peace,  &c.,  it 
states : — "  In  many  places  mission  meetings,  Bible 
classes,  social  religious  meetings,  and  Christian  work 
of  other  kinds  are  earnestly  carried  on ;  but  though 
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such  eflfbrts  are  mainly  conducted  by  our  members, 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  or  direc- 
tion of  the  Society ;  nor  does  this  earnestness  appear 
always  to  awaken  a  corresponding  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Church  in  those  localities/'  We  quote 
these  words  because  we  think  they  convey  unwittingly 
the  gist  of  the  question  whether,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  Churchy  Home  Mission  work  should  not  be  under 
the  sympathising  care  and  supervision  of  the  Society 
itself.  How  can  we  reasonably  look  for  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  the  Society  in  our  younger  members, 
if  they  find  no  organisation  recognised  within  our 
pale  which  shall  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  those 
branches  of  Christian  work  to  which  they  feel  them- 
selves called,  which  the  Church  does  not  condemn,  but 
which  they  are  compelled  to  carry  on  outside  and 
irrespective  of  their  own  religious  community  ? 

Experience  as  well  as  theory  proves  that  labouring 
outside,  apart  from  the  Society,  and  on  their  own 
account,  is  not  calculated  to  bring  the  labourers  inside, 
or  to  attach  them  to  a  body  which  declines  to  interest 
itself  corporately  with  such  work  for  the  Lord.  The 
longer  this  service  is  suffered  to  go  on  unattachedj  the 
farther  will  the  sympathies  of  the  young  be  removed 
from  the  Church  which  has  nourished  them  and  trained 
them,  but  which  finally,  for  fear  of  incurring  responsi- 
bility, had  left  them  to  run  by  themselves  without 
Church  endorsement  or  Church  restraint.  Thus  not 
only  are  we  as  a  religious  community  in  danger  of 
being  impoverished  by  missing  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  may  feel  their  hands  are  not  upheld  or  their 
endeavours  either  encouraged  or  guided  by  the 
Society  in  its  corporate  capacity,  but  the  individual 
himself  suffers  loss  for  lack  of  hearty  Church  sympathy ; 
and  his  youthful  zeal  may  consequently  outrun  that 
discretion  which  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  Church 
to  administer*     But  making  a  reasonable  allowance 
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for  the  effects  of  this  mutual  lukewarmness  we  think 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  all  our  meetings  there 
is  more  loyalty  displayed  towards  the  parent  body  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  Mission  work  than  by  the 
young  who  are  not  so  engaged.  There  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  defection  from  both  classes,  but  our  firm 
conviction  is  that  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  resignations 
and  secessions  from  our  Society  will  be  found  to  have 
been  manifold  more  amongst  those  who  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  movement  than  with  those  who  have 
early  enlisted  in  the  work  of  First-day  Schools  and 
Home  Mission  service.  However  much  it  might  be 
desired  we  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  younger 
portion  of  our  community  towards  the  Society  forty 
years  ago  cannot  repeat  itself  in  this  age ;  and  that 
which  sufficed  to  draw  and  to  hold  us  fast  in  that  day 
is  insufficient  for  the  young  of  this  generation.  How 
far  they  will  make  better  Friends  by  the  present  modes 
than  by  the  past  is  very  open  to  question,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  point  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  old  modes  and  habits  have  lost  much  of 
their  vital  force  as  a  training  system  for  our  youth. 

On  the  Home  Mission  Committee's  report  being 
read  a  second  time,  and  the  question  of  their  con- 
tinuance brought  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion  took  place.  This  arose  in 
part  from  a  jealous  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many 
well-concerned  Friends  lest  by  any  means  we  should 
drift  into  the  position  of  having  a  humanly-trained 
and  paid  ministry ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  anything 
like  a  committal  of  the  Society  to  such  a  practice,  it 
was  strongly  urged  by  some  that  (as  with  the  Foreign 
Mission  Association)  the  action  should  be  independent 
or  outside  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  control.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  if  by  keeping  the  organisa- 
tion quite  apart  from  official  recognition  the  onus  of 
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employing  a  paid  ministry  was  nullified,  there  might 
be  some  force  in  the  reasoning  ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  thus  to  shake  off  our  Church  responsibility  for 
the  action  of  our  members.  If  inconsistent  with  our 
principles  they  should  be  visited  and  counselled,  and 
if  consistent  should  they  not  be  oflScially  encouraged  \ 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Yearly  Meeting  gives  its 
imprimatur  or  not,  the  work  is  constantly  going  on 
by  means  of  its  best  concerned  younger  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  appears  pretty  clear 
that  the  only  course  for  us  in  our  corporate  capacity 
is  gently  to  seek  to  guide  its  course  and  to  keep  it 
on  sound  lines  by  Christian  sympathy  and  counsel ; 
but  if  we  allow  it  to  grow  as  an  outside  movement, 
fondly  hoping  that  by  avoiding  its  official  recognition 
we  are  as  a  consequence  free  from  responsibility,  we 
are  only  deceiving  ourselves  and  suffering  an  excres- 
cence which  if  unpruned  or  untrained  may  grow  more 
independent  as  well  as  bigger,  until  finally  it  over- 
shadows or  absorbs  the  parent  tree,  and  genuine 
Quakerism  becomes  supplanted  by  Methodism. 

We  write  thus  plainly,  not  because  we  believe  the 
Home  Mission  is  at  present  seriously  endangering  our 
acknowledged  principles,  but  because  we  fear  a  false 
issue  is  being  raised  under  the  idea  that  so  long  as 
the  Yearly  Meeting  does  not  give  its  sanction  or  extend 
its  regis  over  their  conduct,  our  members  are  at  liberty 
to  act  inconsistently.  We  know  well  that  as  parents 
Ave  cannot  be  quit  of  responsibility  by  merely  throwing 
the  reins  over  a  child's  neck,  and  hoping  for  the  best ; 
and  so  is  it  with  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  children  within  its  pale. 

The  narrative  contained  in  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee's report,  attracted  close  attention.  The  loving 
and  unassuming  tone  in  which  it  was  couched,  and 
the  watchful  anxiety  it  displayed  lest  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  Society  should  be  infringed,  were 
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reassuring  to  many  who  had  doubts  previously  as 
to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  Committee; 
eventually  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  clearly 
in  favour  of  its  re-appointment,  which  was  done. 
We  believe  the  various  criticisms  made  concerning  the 
work  reported  this  year,  although  occasionally  in 
rather  an  antagonistic  spirit,  will  prove  beneficial ;  and 
but  for  its  connection  with  the  Church  itself  these 
wholesome  counsels  and  suggestions  could  not  have 
arisen.  That  the  Committee  have  much  anxious 
responsibility  before  them  in  relation  to  their  further 
services  we  cannot  doubt,  but  a  belief  that  in  a 
humble  way  they  are,  as  good  husbandmen,  seeking 
to  uphold  the  hands  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard in  those  parts  where  He  may  be  pleased  to  open 
their  way,  and  a  sense  also  that  in  this  labour  of  love 
they  have  now  not  only  the  counsel  of  the  Church 
but  its  sympathy  and  prayers,  will,  we  trust,  enable 
them  to  go  on  hopefully  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God.  The  work  is  still  tentative  only,  and  its 
annual  consideration  we  regard  as  very  important  for 
the  right  issue  of  its  functions.  That,  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  report,  in  simple  dependence  on  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may,  as  a  Church, 
move  forward  cautiously  yet  fearlessly,  and  take  our 
right  place  in  the  conflict  against  sin  and  in  the  public 
testimony  to  Christ,  is  our  heartfelt  desire. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  feature  connected  with  the 
services  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  that  they 
have  maintained  harmony  of  action  with  the  various 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  within  whose  compass 
they  have  laboured,  and  that  assistance  has  in  no  case 
been  intruded  on  any,  but  has  mostly  been  extended  in 
response  to  local  appeals,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
invitation,  '^  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us/' 
The  fact  that  fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  Quarterly 
Meetings  have  appointed  committees  of  correspondence 
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shows  the  light  in  which  this  supplementary  hdp 
is  now  regarded.  That  within  the  compass  of  each 
Quarterly  Meeting  there  may  be  individuals  who 
dissent  from  this  work  is  very  probable ;  but  if,  instead 
of  repeating  the  expressions  of  unknown  Friends,  a 
greater  watchfulness  was  displayed  against  all  exagge- 
ration of  such  complaints,  and  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  were  privately  informed  of  their  exact 
nature,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  preserve  love,  if  not 
unity,  amongst  all. 

Having  ourselves  no  clear  perception,  but  being 
rather  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  have  "doubted 
whereunto  this  would  grow,''  we  rely  much  on  the 
character  of  the  Committee,  and  the  caution  displayed 
in  their  two  years'  past  labours,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
future.  If  we  proceed  one  step  at  a  time  in  the  light 
that  is  aflforded,  without  overburdening  our  spirits 
with  indirect  future  possibilities,  remembering,  too, 
that,  "  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will 
come  to  nought,"  we  can  hopefully  confide  the  future 
to  Him  whose  guidance  is  still  graciously  extended  to 
committees  as  well  as  to  individual  disciples,  and  trust 
that  their  faithful  labours  will  continue  to  be  richly 
owned  and  blessed. 

Neither  is  it  needful  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  feel  itself  responsible  for  details,  which  can 
be  judged  of  only  by  those  on  the  spot.  The  modern 
system  for  effective  organisation,  whether  in  Church  or 
State  affairs,  is  by  means  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees who  shall  carry  out  the  principles^  and 
report  periodically  to  the  parent  body,  but  to  whom 
shall  be  entrusted  all  minor  arrangements.  To  make 
the  Yearly  Meeting  responsible  for  the  Cricket  Clubs 
and  Bands  of  Hope  alluded  to  in  the  Report  would  be 
bordering  on  absurdity ;  but  if  "  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,''  we  should  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God,  even  these  insignificant  means  for  the 
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promotion  of  spiritual  life  and  mental  and  physical 
health,  although  they  need  not  be  reported,  become 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole,  blending  together  the 
roots,  trunk,  branches,  and  topmost  leaves.  Thus, 
**  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  maketh  increase  of  the  body — 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love '' — growing  up  into 
Him  in  all  things. 

The  Triennial  Report  from  Yorkshire^  which  con- 
tains 2,428  members,  and  1,388  attenders  in  thirty- 
nine  congregations,  was  a  document  of  much  interest. 
It  alluded  to  the  loving  appreciation  of  tlie  Quakerism 
of  the  past  which  still  lingers  in  the  dales  and  country 
districts  around  many  old  and  unused  meeting-houses, 
and  to  the  efforts  which  are  made  periodically  to  visit 
these  remote  spots.  The  spiritual  weftare  and  instruction 
of  our  younger  members  is  also  spoken  of  as  obtaining 
increased  thoughtful  attention  in  several  meetings ;  it 
also  states  that  the  Gospel  message  of  our  ministers  is 
often  directed  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  meeting ; 
an  engagement  which  is  too  often  somewhat  over- 
looked as  ministers  grow  older  and  have  decreased 
intercourse  with  juvenile  minds.  Whilst  commenting 
on  the  general  prevalenceof  Christianlove  amongst  their 
members,  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  our  religious 
principles  leading  to  a  deepening  in  spiritual  life  and 
earnestness  in  some  of  their  meetings,  evidences  of 
decline  and  shortcoming  are  acknowledged  in  others. 

Its  allusion  to  the  largely  increased  efforts  put  forth 
in  this  generation  by  Yorkshire  Friends  in  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  the  temporal,  moral,  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  those  around  them,  and  especially  of  the  poor, 
is  animating,  as  evidencing  the  well-recognised  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
have  left  the  other  undone,"  is  we  believe  the  true  rela- 
tion between  services  in  the  outer  court,  and  service  in 
the  inner  temple.     There  is,  unquestionably,  in  this  age 
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of  philanthropic  labours  and  much  doing,  great  need  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  It  is  not 
reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables  ; ''  but  that  as  a  Church  we  should  increasingly 
*'  give  ourselves  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word/'  With  the  high  position  to  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  a^ttained  as  philanthropists,  it  becomes 
our  imperative  duty,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
show  that  in  all  these  things  it  is  the  love  of  Christ 
alone  that  constrains  us,  and  only  through  abiding  in 
Him  has  any  fruit  been  brought  forth  by  us. 

There  are  other  subjects  to  which  if  space  allowed  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  given  prominence,  such  as  mid- 
week meetings,  the  Meeting  for  Suiferings'  reports, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  ; — but  we  conclude 
with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  Testimonies  of  deceased 
Friends  which  were  read  as  usual  during  the  Yearly 
Meeting  sittings,  including  those  of  George  Stacey 
Gibson,  Eliza  Barclay,  Samuel  Bowly,  and  Elizabeth 
S.  Chalk.  We  have  sometimes  feared  lest,  being  bound 
up  at  the  end  of  **  Extracts  of  Proceedings,''  they  are 
too  frequently  overlooked  and  unread.  These  brief 
memorials  of  Friends  honoured  in  the  truth,  and  now 
members  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  are 
often  very  instructive,  as  weU  as  animating,  to  those 
still  left  in  the  Church  militant  below.  **  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  seems  to  form  the  one  refrain 
from  the  lips  of  departed  Saints  in  every  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  neither  is  there  help  or  safety  else- 
where. The  continual  failure  of  men  in  high  positions 
in  Christian  Churches,  and  the  falling  away  of  those 
who  did  run  well,  are  but  so  many  mournful  evidences 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart,  unaided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  May  we  each  so  run  that  we  may 
obtain — running  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus. 

Editor. 
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No.  11. 

"  That  Law,  the  author  and  observer  whereof  is  one  only  God  to 
be  blessed  for  ever :  how  should  either  men  or  angels  be  able  per- 
fectly to  behold  1  The  book  of  this  law  we  are  neither  able  nor 
worthy  to  open  and  look  into.  That  little  thereof,  which  we 
darkly  apprehend,  we  admire ;  the  rest,  with  religious  ignorance, 
we  humbly  and  meekly  adore." — Hooker. 

We  may  imagine  a  child  wandering  amongst  the 
ruins  of  a  **  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,*'  admiring  a 
column  here,  a  pedestal  there,  and  a  sculptured  capital 
inverted  on  the  sand  ;  not  unobservant,  moreover,  as 
it  is  ever  the  part  of  nature  silently  to  embellish  and 
ennoble  the  mouldering  relics  of  human  art, — of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon  add  a 
glow  or  a  mystical  charm  to  the  scene.  The  pleasure  of 
observation,  the  storing  of  mental  imagery  by  means 
of  the  eye,  marks  the  early  stage  of  mental  growth,  and 
the  mind  of  a  higher  order  is  often,  even  in  childhood, 
alive  to  those  subtle  and  changeful  elements  of  beauty 
and  sublimity,  which  have  ever  their  root  and  origin 
in  the  immaterial  and  the  immortal. 

The  after  process  begins  when  the  mind  reasons  upon 
the  objects  seen,  and  from  these  constructs  a  theory. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  ruin,  not  only  the  relative 
proportions,  but  the  original  connection  of  the  scat- 
tered fragments,  come  to  be  more  or  less  clearly 
understood.  To  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  city  may  be 
rebuilt,  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of 
man's  capacity  to  reproduce  Tadmor  as  she  was  in  her 
glory.     The  man  has  got  certain  measurements  which 
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are  true,  and  certain  relative  proportions  which  are 
conclusive  as  proving  that  this  pillar  belonged  to 
those  other  columns  beside  the  fallen  architrave,  and 
so  forth  ;  he  recognises  the  harmonious  order  of  the 
whole,  and  the  child  will  agree  with  him  that  these 
noble  buildings  were  the  work  of  men. 

There  is  here  some  analogy  to  the  Bible  in  its  rela- 
tion to  human  thought.  Not  that  the  Bible  is  itself  a 
ruin ;  it  stands  rather  like  the  unshaken  pyramid  in 
the  desert,  partially  hidden,  it  may  be,  by  the  dust  of 
races  that  have  passed  away,  but  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God  amid  the  moral  ruins  of  His  creation ; 
ruin,  brought  about  by  that  mysterious  element  sin, 
and  consequent  rebellion,  having  degraded  Man,  its 
delegated  ruler.  Here,  as  in  the  ruined  city,  the 
monumental  truths  that  we  find  have  a  certain  unifor- 
mity of  structure,  and  stand  upon  a  common  base,  and 
yet  we  cannot  always  trace  the  connecting  details. 
We  see  enough,  however,  to  prove  the  latent  harmony 
that  unites  the  particular  portions  as  one  consistent 
whole.  The  child  and  the  devout  investigator  will 
alike  say,  **  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

Briefly  to  illustrate  this,  we  may  notice  the  harmony 
between  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  writings  of  the  latest  survivor  of  the  inspired 
Apostles  of  our  Lord.  In  the  first  we  have  the  reve- 
lation of  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  material  things  in  a 
certain  successive  order,  and  finally  of  man,  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness.  Then,  in  mysterious  con- 
nection with  material  yet  sentient  beings,  the  personal 
agent  of  evil  is  spoken  of  as  *'  the  serpent,  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made."  The  fall  of  man  and  the  ensuing  moral  degene- 
racy of  his  race  follow,  and  along  with  the  curse  of  sin 
on  the  material  world,  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  to 
"  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;  "  and  yet,  being  "  the  seed 
of  the  woman,"  and,  as  "  the  last  Adam,"  representing 
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a  perfect  humanity,  able  to  overcome  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man,  and  restore  the  fallen  creature  to  the 
image  of  his  great  Creator.  The  student  of  the  Bible 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recounting  partially  obscure 
but  salient  points  on  the  sacred  page,  which  stand 
like  *'  stones  of  memorial "  through  the  long  historic 
interval,  culminating  in  the  incarnation,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Holy  One  of 
God. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  fourth 
Gospel :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him."  Now  we  know  that  an  idea  of 
the  Logos,  or  Divine  Word,  was  adopted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato  :  Augustine  ^''  tells  us  in  the  instructive 
history  of  his  own  conversion,  that  he  had  read  this  in 
the  books  of  the  Platonists, — "  not  indeed  in  the  very 
words,  but  to  the  very  same  purpose"  (quoting  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  and 
certain  passages  in  the  following  ten  verses),  "  but,'' 
he  adds  emphatically,  "  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  I  read  not  there.''  This  was  to 
him  as  it  were  the  monumental  evidence  to  the  unity 
and  completeness  of  God's  revelation.  In  the  Gospel 
of  John  we  have  the  Genesis  of  the  new  Creation  ;  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  asserted  in  concise 
comprehensive  terms,  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Luke  having  expressly  declared  it,  as  it  were,  from  the 
human  side.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  John  also 
imply,  that  "the  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  Christ, 
must  be  a  sinless  Messiah  even  in  His  human  nature, 


*  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  Book  vii.  This  passage  is  also 
an  incidental  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  early  heresies  of  the 
Church  tended  to  doubts  of  the  true  humanity^  rather  than  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord. 
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a  sinless  offering  for  the  transmitted  and  committed 
sin  of  a  fallen  race.  In  the  Gospels  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles,  the  miracles  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  resurrection  stand  out  amid  the  ruins  of  the  world, 
like  the  pillars  of  "  Jachin  and  Boaz/'  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  indispensable  and  inseperable  parts,  in 
the  unity  of  the  entire  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

The  witness  of  the  Bible  is  to  the  unseen  as  well 
as  to  the  seen,  to  eternity  as  well  as  to  time,  and 
seldom  if  ever  to  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  A 
system  built  by  human  reason,  on  either  element 
without  the  other,  becomes,  for  all  moral  uses,  either 
an  unstable  cloud  or  a  senseless  clod.  Our  Lord's 
words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,''  at 
once  asserted  an  eternal  truth,  and  intimated  the 
nature  of  that  relation  of  the  Creator  to  His  creature, 
man,  from  which  the  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
becomes  the  only  right  homage  of  the  dependent 
being.  It  had  been  before  revealed  that  no  man  could 
see  God  and  live, — and  yet  the  favoured  servants  of 
the  Most  High,  as  Joshua  and  Abraham,  had  been 
visited  by  heavenly  messengers,  to  One  of  whom 
divine  honours  had  been  paid.  He  at  last  had  come 
to  this  earth  who  could  say,  *'  He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father.''  Moses  had  lifted  up  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  for  the  healing  of  the  ser- 
pent's wound ;  a  mystery  of  mysteries,  till  He  came 
who  said  to  the  "  master  of  Israel," — "  Even  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ; "  and  this  in  evident 
connection  with  the  teaching  to  Nicodemus  of  the 
new  birth,  and  in  harmony  with  that  spiritual  relation 
revealed  to  the  woman  at  the  well.  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit,  marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee 
ye  must  be  born  again"  (John  iii.  6,  7). 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  the  position  of  man  as  the 
crowning  work  of  the  creation  stands  out  clearly  and 
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distinctively ;  it  is  not  recorded  in  general  terms  like 
the  formation  of  living  creatures  **  after  their  kind/' 
in  the  water  and  on  the  earth.  "  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him;  male  and  female  created  He  them''  (Genesis 
i.  27).  "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground;  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul ''  (chap, 
ii.  7).  One  passage  in  the  book  of  Eevelation — that 
wonderful  antiphon  to  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— may  be  cited  as  incidentally  implying  the  in- 
determinate or  rather  unrevealed  period,  between  the 
first  act  of  material  creation  and  the  formation  of  man. 
"  And  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not 
since  men  were  upon  the  earthy  so  mighty  an  earth- 
quake and  so  great''  (Rev.  xvi.  18). 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  constitutes  the  distinctive 
character  of  man.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing "  (Job  xxxii.  8) .  Man  is  a  being  comprising  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  not  like  the  brute  creation,  body  and 
[animal]  soul  only.  The  New  Testament  so  speaks, 
and  no  philosophy  of  man  can  stand  that  forgets  or 
ignores  the  faculty  which  connects  him  with  the 
unseen  realities  of  eternity .^^  There  is  a  want  of 
distinction  between  soul  and  spirit  in  the  common 
use  of  English  words,  and  yet  the  Greek  word  answer- 
ing to  anima,  or  soul  in  the  general  or  natural  sense, 
is  the  basis  of  what  we  rightly  render  sensual.  This 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Jude,  ver.  19,  James  iii. 
15,  and  especially  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  where  v^vx**^©?  is 
rendered  natural.  A  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  16  :  *^The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,"  may  be 


'  *  This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  a  work  published  some 
years  ago,  entitled,  The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man.  By  J.  B. 
Heard. 
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quoted  in  connection  with  the  passage  in  Job  before 
^uded  to. 

The  scientist,  after  all,  has  not  disproved  the 
elemental  facts  of  the  sacred  record :  **  And  God  said, 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth;  and  it  was  so/' 
(Gren.  i.  11).  Again,  "And  Grod  made  the  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  hind,^  &c. 
(ver.  25).  The  popular  theory  of  evolution,  however 
the  idea  may  be  disguised,  involves,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  many,  the  principle  of  self-evolution.  The 
theory  of  "  natural  selection ''  as  the  basis  of  its  results, 
seems  logically  to  imply  that  the  agency  of  progression 
is  an  instinct ;  not  merely  an  instinctive  reproduction 
of  kind,  but  a  gradual  advance  from  kind  to  kind,  up 
to  what  may  be  called  a  self-created  perfection.  In 
proof  of  this,  let  me  cite  the  words  of  ,a  learned 
Professor,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. A  previous  speaker,  while  approving  a  paper 
which  had  been  read,  thought  the  writer  "  ought  to 
have  gone  further,  and  showed  the  wondrous  adapta- 
tions of  the  Creator,  so  that  their  thoughts  might  be 
raised  beyond  the  consideration  of  dry  bones.''  The 
Professor  replied,  *'If  design  in  anatomy  were  accepted, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  philosophical  anatomy. 
The  whole  science  of  evolution  had  grown  out  of  the 
abandonment  of  this  notion  of  design." 

That  there  is  a  law  of  development,  or,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,  of  evolution,  within  special 
limitations^  will  be  admitted,  and  also  that  certain 
vegetable  organisations  may  so  nearly  approach  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  in  some  instances,  that 
the  distinction  may  be  imperceptible;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  world  of  animalculse  may  exhibit  more 
marvellous  transformations  than  any  yet  discovered. 
Parallelism,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
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continuity,  and  continual  approach  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  coalescence.  The  laws  of  the  insect  world  give 
us  wonderful  analogies  to  the  higher  life  of  man  ;  the 
change  of  the  larva  into  the  winged  "Psyche/'  is  too 
beautiful  and  suggestive  to  be  overlooked  either  by 
classic  or  Christian  thought.  The  corporate  mind,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  communities  of  bees  and  ants,  supplies 
instances  of  what  we  may  call  mental  analogy.  These 
curious  facts  are  found  where  the  most  devoted  Dar- 
winian would  surely  not  look  for  the  pedigree  of  man. 
Indeed,  when  we  turn  from  the  visible  form  to  the 
animating  soul,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  any  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  natural  life,  without  the  one 
factor  which  underlies  all  its  phenomena ;  the  imma- 
terial essence  which  is  the  law  of  each  creature  "  after 
its  kind/'  So  also  in  the  inorganic  creation  we  find 
again  special  laws  involving  motion  and  change,  such 
as  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  of  crystallisation,  &c.; 
but  all  these,  whether  in  relation  to  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral,  are  uniform  and  definite  with  regard  to  the 
beings  on  which  they  act. 

The  analogy  of  form  does  not  run  parallel  with  the 
analogy  of  mind,  as  between  the  man  and  the  mere 
animal.  It  is  true  that  the  ape  family,  which  the 
evolutionist  claims  as  his  progenitors,  being  four- 
handed,  and  having  certain  powers  of  imitation, 
present  us  with  similarities  to  the  human  form,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  them  the  docility  and  sympathy 
that  in  any  sense  connect  them  with  humanity.  In 
the  power  of  uttering  words  the  parrot  excels ;  the 
beak  of  this  bird,  as  of  some  others,  allows  of  a 
tongue  more  nearly  resembling  the  "  unruly  member'' 
in  which  man  delights,  and  probably  a  nice  sense  of 
hearing  aids  the  imitation.  Then  where  shall  we  find 
the  equal  of  the  dog  for  mental  adaptation  to  the 
sympathies  of  man?  In  the  trained  dog  there  is, 
in  relation  to  his  human  master,  something  like  a 

2  A  2 
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subordinate  moral  law.  As  Bacon  says, — "Take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and 
courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  main- 
tained by  a  man,  who  is  to  him  instead  of  a  God,  or 
melior  natura — which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better 
nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain."  It  would 
be  too  absurd  to  suppose  the  development  of  this 
docile  creature, — losing  his  nobler  powers, — into  the 
dog-faced  baboon,  the  long-armed  ape,  the  chimpanzee, 
or  the  gorilla.  Again,  where  is  the  equal  of  the 
elephant  for  a  near  approach  to  general  human  capa- 
city ?  Now,  notwithstanding  his  primaeval  massive- 
ness,  there  are  remarkable  analogies  to  the  human 
body  in  the  structure  of  this  noble  animal ;  but  how 
can  this  fit  with  a  theory  of  evolution  ?  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  such  examples. 

A  Law,  as  before  implied,  has  a  double  relation. 
(1)  To  the  Lawgiver  and  Governor,  for  as  regards  the 
matter  before  us  they  are  one  ;  (2)  To  the  subject  on 
which  it  acts.  When  that  subject  is  a  mere  passive 
recipient,  as  the  vegetable  or  the  mineral,  or  when,  as 
in  the  animal  creation,  there  may  be  a  certain  limited 
endowment  of  mind  and  will,  yet  without  account- 
ability beyond  the  immediate  effect,  we  call  it  natural 
law.  When  the  subject  of  the  law  is  endowed  with 
faculties  intended  for  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  the 
body  in  which  they  act,  we  call  it  moral  law.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  bye-laws  of  a  corporation  as  the 
laws  of  the  State,  though  sanctioned  by  the  national 
Government  they  have  a  special  limitation ;  so  between 
general  and  special  laws ;  between  those  which  have 
eternal  and  spiritual  relations,  and  those  w^hich  are 
only  intended  to  meet  temporal  and  material  condi- 
tions, the  distinction  is  not  in  the  Supreme  Lawgiver, 
but  in  the  law.  The  confounding  of  the  simply  natural 
with  the  spiritual ;  analogy  with  identity,  must  result 
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in  this,  that  a  fallacy  in  our  apprehension  of  natural 
law  will  follow  us  in  reasoning  on  the  unseen  and 
eternal.  Not  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. There  we  see  asserted  and  re-asserted,  not 
only  the  distinction  between  kind  and  kind,  but,  along 
with  the  restoration  of  personal  human  identity, — 
between  "  the  natural "  and  "  the  spiritual.'' 

On  the  general  subject  we  may  here  quote  the 
remarks  of  a  correspondent  of  a  weU-known  paper, 
who  thus  writes  in  reference  to  a  recently  published 
work : — 

"  To  base  theology  on  scientific  assumptions  for  which 
their  ablest  defenders  would  not  claim  more  than  the  merit 
of  their  being  good  working,  or  at  the  utmost  probable  hypo- 
theses, and  which,  however,  popular  in  England  and  Germany, 
are  rejected  by  Quatrefages  in  France,  by  Agassiz  in  the 
United  States,  by  Dawson  in  Canada,  and  the  acceptance 
of  which  as  established  truths  excites  the  astonishment  of 
Professor  Stokes,  is  to  my  mind  the  reverse  of  wise,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  among  other  things  they  involve 
(which  is  apparent  enough  as  the  necessary  result  of  his 
assumptions  even  in  Mr.  Drummond's  book)  the  substitution, 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  who,  according  to  Scripture, 
was,  as  created, '  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,' — that  of  the 
rise  of  man  from  some  kind  of  ape,  originating  ultimately 
*  from  a  mass  of  all  but  homogeneous  protoplasm/  " — Letter 
of  "  Samuel  Garratt;'  in  the  "  Becord,''  of  Febru<iry  29^A,  1884. 

"  If  nature's  work  produce  the  souls  of  men, 
Man's  soul  is  mortal ;  all  that's  born  must  die." 

So  said  Francis  Quarles,  two  centuries  ago,  meaning 
evidently  that  matter  could  never  produce  the  im- 
mortal spirit.  It  requires  something  more  than  the 
discoveries  of  modem  naturalism  to  convince  some  of 
us  that  man  in  his  best  estate  is  but  an  educated 
brute.  Language  ever  runs  wild  when  unrestrained 
by  the  reins  of  thought.  It  is  strange  that  this  evolu- 
tion theory  seems  to  be  tacitly  allowed  in  popular 
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literature,  and  especially  in  the  often  well-written 
articled  of  the  daily  newspaper.  We  may  charitably 
believe  that  at  least  half  of  those  who  accept  the 
system  do  not  see  the  result  of  the  admission  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  any  Christian  can  think  it 
right  or  wise  to  treat  an  unp/oved  theory  like  this  as 
if  it  could  be  reconciled  with  revealed  truth. 

These  "  Thoughts  "  have  become  extended  in  writing 
beyond  their  designed  limit.  Should  life  be  spared  to 
the  ''  fireside  "  season  of  the  next  autumn,  the  writer 
hopes  for  the  privilege  of  a  few  more  pages  in  the 
"  Examiner."  In  the  meantime  a  few  lines  from  the 
"Pleasures  of  Hope"  may  appropriately  enliven  a 
page,  dull  perhaps  to  the  reader,  though  not  so  to  the 
writer. 

"  Truth,  ever  lovely, — since  the  world  began, 
The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man, — 
How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 
Eeposing  Virtue,  pillowed  on  the  heart  ? 
Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled, 
And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told. 
Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field ; 
No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  revealed ! 
Oh !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly  nor  elate, 
The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate ; 
But,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin, 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in." 

H.    HiPSLEY. 
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Thekb  is  one  point  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions 
which  we  venture  to  think  is  too  little  known  to  and 
appreciated  by  her  English  subjects.  We  mean  the 
little  island  of  Heligoland— "  Holy  Land'' — which 
stands  in  solitary  state  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  but 
fifty  miles  from  land. 

And  yet  as  a  health  resort  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised ;  and  for  fresh  bracing  sea  air,  delightful 
bathing,  and  free  unconventional  life,  it  cannot  well  be 
surpassed.  We  do  not  venture  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  whose  idea  of  ** change  of  air"  is  merely  a 
change  of  scene  and  not  of  habits  and  society  ;  to  such 
people  London-by-the-Sea,  in  the  shape  of  Brighton, 
will  doubtless  ofifer  much  greater  attractions.  But 
those  who  are  independent  of  amusements  and  the 
charms  of  society ;  who  want  thorough  rest,  and 
change,  and  leisure  to  admire  the  beauties  of  Nature 
and  the  ever-changing  charms  of  the  sea  would,  we 
venture  to  think,  never  regret  making  trial  of  this 
quaint  little  out-of-the- world  island. 

To  those  for  whom  the  sea  has  no  terrors  the  voyage 
is  pleasant  enough,  eight  hours  from  Hamburg,  from 
which  city  a  large  pleasure  steamer  goes  during  the 
season  three  times  a  week ;  or  thirty-six  hours  from 
Hull,  changing  steamers  at  Cuxhaven,  from  which 
little  town  a  smaller  boat,  carrying  the  mails,  plies 
back  and  forth  daily. 

On  the  steamer  .the  passenger  loses  sight  of  land 
long  before  he  sees  dimly  on  the  horizon  what  at  first 
might  be  taken  for  a  tiny  cloud  rising  out  of  the 
ocean,  but  which  on  nearer  view  develops  into  the 
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little  island  standing  in  solitary  state  with  nothing 
but  the  neighbouring  sand-bank,  known  as  "The 
Dunes/'  to  break  the  horizon  of  the  ocean  all  around. 

The  island  is  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide  at 
its  south-eastern  end,  and  tapers  off  towards  the  north- 
west into  an  elongated  triangle  upon  the  base  of  which, 
partly  on  a  level  with  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  which  is  composed  of  rock  at  that 
end,  is  the  town,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
which  are  known  respectively  as  the  Oberland  and 
the  Unterland. 

The  former  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  174  broad 
zig-zag  steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  up  which 
burdens  of  all  sorts  are  carried,  for  it  is  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  island, 
and  continually  you  meet  the  blue-bloused  porters 
going  up  and  down  carrying  a  broad  pole  which 
reaches  from  the  shoulder  of  one  to  another,  upon 
which  are  hung  the  luggage  of  visitors,  barrels  of  the 
unfailing  beer,  and  every  other  variety  of  package. 

Horses  do  not  exist  on  the  island,  and  indeed  on 
such  a  circumscribed  area  they  would  be  of  very  little 
use.  The  town  is  not  particularly  picturesque,  with 
its  narrow  winding  streets,  its  church,  its  one  very 
dingy  and  untempting  hotel,  its  endless  lodging- 
houses — (mostly  clean  and  inviting-looking,  many 
with  white  walls  and  brightly-painted  shutters) — 
and  its  few  shops  with  their  staple  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, viz.,  stuffed  birds,  bathing-gowns,  articles  made 
of  feathers  and  from  the  skin  of  the  "  see-hundy' 
shells,  photographs,  &c. 

On  the  Oberland,  towards  the  southern  point  of  the 
island,  stands  the  lighthouse ;  a  fine  building  which 
belongs  to  Trinity  House,  and  is  at  present  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  ParaflSn  oil  is  used 
for  the  light,  which  is  reflected  on  the  prismatic  glasses, 
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and  is  so  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  across  the  ocean  for 
thirty- six  miles. 

It  was  built  in  1812,  and  before  its  erection  the 
square  tower  which  still  stands  close  by  was  used  as 
a  warning  beacon,  being  lighted  by  coal  fires  burning 
all  night.  This  tower  was  built  in  1672,  and  from 
the  very  commencement  the  light  has  been  in  the 
charge  of  the  same  family,  who  have  handed  it  down 
from  father  to  son  like  an  entailed  estate.  When  the 
present  lighthouse  was  built  the  charge  still  was  left 
in  the  same  hands,  and  as  the  present  keeper  has  a 
son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
line  will  continue  unbroken. 

As  for  the  old  church  it  can  lay  claim  to  neither 
beauty  nor  architectural  merit.  It  is  simply  a  barn- 
like structure  of  red  brick  with  a  pointed  roof.  At 
one  time  it  boasted  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  but  this 
was  destroyed  in  a  severe  storm  some  years  since,  and 
now  only  a  few  scattered  bricks  show  where  it  once 
stood.  There  is  some  talk  of  rebuilding  it,  but  the 
inhabitants  seem  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  or  else 
perhaps  money  is  too  scarce  for  it  to  be  done. 

Inside  it  is  very  bare  and  gloomy,  with  narrow  and 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  pews,  and  a  damp,  musty 
unused  odour  greets  you  as  you  enter.  Considering 
that  this  is  the  only  place  of  worship  on  the  island,  and 
considering  too  the  number  of  the  population  (which  is 
2,000,  exclusive  of  visitors),  the  place  is  by  no  means 
well-filled.  Still,  such  as  there  are  seem  earnest  and 
devout,  and  take  good  heed  to  the  service.  Of  course, 
this  is  Lutheran,  and  all  in  the  German  tongue.  The 
congregation  sit  to  sing,  and  stand  to  pray,  and  the 
"  hymns ''  they  sing  are  from  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  sung  to  slow,  drowsy,  monotonous  tunes. 

If  you  could  shut  your  eyes  to  the  badly-painted 
frescoes  that  adorn  (?)  the  walls,  the  crucifix  above 
the  altar,  and  the  ships  which  hang  from  the  roof, 
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like  the  votive  offerings  so  often  to  be  seen  in  Eoman 
Catholic  churches,  you  could  fancy  yourself  transported 
to  some  country  church  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  the 
Shetland  Islands. 

Service  commences  at  half-past  nine,  and  lasts 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  all  the  congregation 
troop  out  into  the  bright  sunshine ;  the  children  begin 
to  play  and  shout  among  the  tombstones  which  rise 
thick  out  of  the  rank,  ill-kept  grass,  with  their  pious 
inscriptions,  '*  Hier  ruhet  in  Golt ; "  while  the  almost 
unceasing  sounds  from  the  neighbouring  skittle-aUeys 
mingle  with  the  children's  shrill  voices,  like  discordant 
notes  breaking  in  upon  the  calm  stUlness. 

On  those  fine,  sunny  days  what  a  perfect  feast  of 
rich  colouring  does  the  island  present  to  the  artist's 
eye.  The  sky  above  is  such  a  deep  blue  ;  the  limit- 
less ocean  reflects  the  sapphire  tints ;  the  steep  sides 
of  the  island  (almost  perpendicular,  and  about  200  ft. 
high)  are  such  a  rich,  deep  red  ;  the  summit  of  the 
little  table-land  such  a  vivid  green ;  while,  from  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  at  low  water  can  be  seen  the  far- 
stretching  reefs  of  rocks,  covered  with  deep  brown  and 
green  seaweed  clearly  visible  through  the  translucent 
waves,  which  break  themselves  in  wreaths  of  snowy 
foam ;  and  the  birds  dart  to  and  fro,  like  flashes  of 
light ;  while  away  towards  the  south-east,  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  a  mile  of  water,  rise  the  low 
banks  of  "  The  Dunes."  Only  a  sand-hill  after  all,  but 
then  such  a  sand-hill !— so  sUvery  white,  its  gentle 
undulations  covered  with  sage-green  vegetation,  and 
its  odd  picturesque  restaurants  and  quaint  beacon- 
light. 

It  is  to  "  The  Dunes  "  that  everyone  repairs  daily 
for  bathing  whenever  the  weather  is  not  too  stormy, 
crossing  in  one  or  other  of  the  ferry-boate  which  pty 
continually  between  the  two  islands,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon.     They  start  from 
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the  pier,  and  there  the  would-be  bathers  congregate 
and  stand  waiting  their  turn  to  cross,  in  long  file,  like 
the  queue  one  sees  waiting  for  admission  to  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  Should  you  be  rather  a  late  comer,  and  should 
the  day  be  very  fine,  you  may  have  to  wait  a  good 
while  for  your  turn  ;  but  time  is  of  no  very  great  value 
in  this  primitive  place  ;  people  are  good-natured,  and 
no  one  seems  to  mind  the  delay. 

The  population  of  Heligoland  numbers,  as  we  said, 
about  2,000,  but  during  the  season  this  number  is 
very  largely  augmented  by  visitors.  Of  these  latter 
very  few  appear  to  be  English.  Much  the  larger 
proportion  are  presumably  respectable  Hamburg  trades- 
men— stout  heirs^  moustached  and  spectacled,  with 
their  still  stouter  fraus  and  blooming  families,,  and 
numbers  of  young  men,  evidently  students  or  ex- 
students  of  Gottengen,  Heidelberg,  or  some  other 
German  University,  as  appears  by  the  many  disfigur- 
ing scars  which  seam  their  faces,  relics  of  the  stupid 
and  reprehensible  fashion  of  duel  fighting. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  foolish  and  puerile  fashion 
it  would  be  difl&ciilt  to  say.  Nothing  could  well  be 
sillier.  The  duels  are  fought  on  the  most  flimsy  of 
pretexts,  as  everyone  knows,  as  if  it  were  more  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  than  anything  else.  The  opponents 
only  attack  each  other  in  the  face  and  head,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  foolish  young  fellows  disfigure  their 
faces  for  life  with  ugly  ineffaceable  scars. 

Animal  life  on  the  island  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  confined  to  sheep,  rabbits,  sea-birds,  and,  of 
course,  cats  and  dogs.  The  stories  one  reads  of  the 
importation  of  rabbits  to  the  island,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  thereof,  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
On  the  mainland  there  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  warren- 
hole  or  the  tip  of  a  rabbit's  ear  to  be  seen,  and  indeed 
the  island  must  be  much  too  thickly  populated  for  the 
timid  little  creatures  to  thrive.    That  there  are  some 
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on  **  The  Dunes  "  is  true,  and  though  they  are  not  to 
be  seen  during  the  time  for  bathing,  or  when  the  whole 
island  is  thronged  with  visitors,  no  doubt  they  come 
forth  and  disport  themselves  in  the  quiet  of  the  after- 
noon, when  the  place  is  deserted.  But  these  are  care- 
fully preserved,  and  notices  abound,  warning  people 
against  injuring  them,  so  that  altogether  the  story  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  their  busy  burrowings  appears 
to  be  a  myth. 

Every  available  inch  of  ground  on  the  island  seems 
to  be  made  of  use.  The  small  gardens  grow  such 
flowers  as  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  keen  sea  air; 
other  portions  are  carefully  laid  out  with  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables,  while  by  far  the  largest  crop  the 
place  yields  is  potatoes.  On  the  grassy  portion  of  the 
little  table-land  sheep  feed,  each  tethered  by  a  short 
cord  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  prevent  their 
straying  and  coming  to  an  untimely  end  over  the  steep 
sides.  These  appear  to  be  kept  more  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk  than  their  fleeces,  and  you  see  their  owners 
in  the  evenings  going  to  milk,  each  with  his  or  her 
little  can.  These  owners  are  mostly  women,  and 
nearly  all  wear  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  island  : 
stiff  ugly  sun-bonnets,  and  bright  scarlet  petticoats 
with  a  border  of  brilliant  yellow,  which  makes  a 
pleasant  point  of  colour  against  the  vivid  green  of  the 
turf  and  potato  fields. 

The  island  of  Heligoland  was  once  a  gaming  place, 
and  the  building  now  known  as  the  "  Conversation's 
Haus,'' — a  sort  of  combined  readingroom  and  restaurant, 
with  accommodation  for  several  hundred  people  to 
dine — was  called  the  Kur  Haus.  But  when  the  other 
gaming  places,  with  their  saloons,  were  closed  in  1872 
Heligoland  shared  the  same  fate,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  islanders,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an 
important  addition  to  their  income. 

But  what  the  place  may  have  lost  in  wealth  it  has 
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certainly  gained  in  respectability,  and  from  being — as 
we  have  heard  it  described — one  of  the  most  wicked 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  now  leads  a  quiet 
and  innocent  life  that  is  almost  Arcadian. 

For  gaiety  and  amusement  the  visitor  will  look  in 
vain,  except  indeed,  when  a  play  is  on  at  the  little 
theatre,  or  there  is  an  occasional  dance  at  the  Conver- 
sation's Haus,  and  the  life  that  every  one  seems  to 
lead  is  simple  and  innocent  to  a  degree. 

The  rule  of  the  day  usually  runs  thus  :  Early 
breakfast,  that  you  may  be  down  on  the  pier  in  good 
time  to  catch  one  of  the  ferry  boats  and  cross  to  "The 
Dunes."  It  is  a  pleasant  little  sail  of  about  a  quarter 
of  au  hour  should  the  wind  be  favourable,  but  nearly 
an  hour  will  be  consumed  in  crossing  if  the  crew  have 
the  wind  against  them,  and  must  tug  at  their  great 
unmanageable  looking  oars  to  move  the  heavily 
freighted  boats. 

For  sea  bathing  "  The  Dunes  *'  are  simply  perfect, 
so  far  as  crystal-clear  water,  a  gently  sloping  beach, 
and  firm  smooth  silver-white  sand  can  make  them. 
One  end  of  the  island  is  reserved  for  ladies,  and  the 
other  for  gentlemen,  and  the  machines — curious  little 
hooded  two-wheeled  boxes — are  moved  back  and  forth 
by  the  attendants ;  whilst  on  the  ladies'  side  the  quaint 
looking  bathing  women,  with  their  white  dresses,  big 
black  bonnets,  and  rosy  weather  beaten  faces,  paddle 
in  and  out  of  the  water  like  amphibious  animals. 

When  you  have  bathed,  the  proper  thing  is  to 
betake  yourself  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  restaurants 
close  at  hand  and  lunch  on  lobster  and  lager  beer ;  the 
former  otie  of  the  specialities  of  the  place.  Not  that 
the  menu  is  confined  to  these  two  articles,  very  far 
from  it ;  and  on  all  sides  you  see  the  hungry  visitors 
devouring  all  sorts  of  heavy  eatables,  with  a  lordly 
disregard  to  possible  consequences  of  indigestion,  and 
with  that  healthy  insatiable  appetite,  which  seems 
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common  to  the  German  nation,  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  to  the  British  mind. 

Lunch  over,  you  betake  yourself  to  the  shore  or 
sandhills,  and  amuse  yourself  with  reading,  sketching, 
throwing  stones  into  the  waves,  and  generally  enjoying 
the  dolcefar  niente.  The  whole  island  is  dotted  with 
people  promenading  or  lying  down  and  amusing  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  taste,  and  it  is  notice- 
able how  thoroughly  the  German  mind  studies  the 
question  of  comfort.  Nearly  every  one  is  provided 
with  rug,  cloak,  and  umbrella,  and  it  strikes  an 
Englishman  as  rather  "  grandmotherly,''  when  a  young 
man  is  in  the  case,  and  he  sees  him  carefully 
spread  his  overcoat  beneath  him  to  guard  himself 
from  possible  damp,  roll  up  his  rug  for  a  pillow,  and 
open  his  umbrella  to  shield  himself  from  the  too- 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  two  o'clock  a  bell  rings,  to  warn  people  oflF  the 
island,  and  every  one  flocks  down  to  the  shore  to  take 
the  ferry  boat  once  more,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  place  is  solitary  and  deserted. 

Three  o'clock  is  the  fashionable  dinner  hour,  and 
this  you  take  at  one  of  the  restaurants,  as  your 
lodging-house  keeper  does  not  profess  to  provide  you 
with  anything  but  breakfast,  and  to  dinner  the  Ger- 
mans sit  down  with  undiminished  appetite.  From 
four  to  six  the  band  plays  on  the  beach,  and  there  is 
also  the  tri-weekly  excitement  of  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Hamburg  boat,  which  anchors  a  little 
off  the  land,  while  the  ever-useful  ferry  boats  bring  in 
the  passengers  and  luggage  to  the  pier.  When  this 
event  transpires,  visitors  flock  down  to  the  pier  in 
shoals,  and  sit  patiently  waiting  in  long  double  line 
to  watch  for  the  landing,  taking,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  the  pale  and  worn  looks  of  those 
unhappy  creatures  who  have  fallen  victims  to  mal  de 
mer. 
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This  small  excitement  over,  the  crowds  disperse, 
some  taking  boats  and  rowing  round  the  island,  and 
others  mounting  to  the  Oberland  and  walking  to  the 
northern  point  to  watch  the  sunset.  This  is  an  unfail- 
ing pleasure  when  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable,  and 
what  magnificent  sunsets  you  often  get !  Such  a 
wonderful  display  of  light  and  shade,  heavy  purple 
clouds  with  gorgeous  orange-flaming  edges  ;  peeps  of 
tenderest  pink  and  emerald ;  trailing  wreaths  of  gold 
and  crimson,  and  the  whole  reflected  on  the  wide 
placid  breast  of  the  ocean,  with  its  tiny  wavelets  heaving 
sleepily  over  the  stretch  of  low-lying  reefs  with  their 
covering  of  brown  and  green  weed. 

.The  island  of  Heligoland  has  formed  part  of  the 
British  possessions  since  the  year  1807;  the  time  of 
the  seizure  by  England  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

It  was  then  that  the  English  frigate  Quebec,  with 
two  or  three  other  ships  of  war,  appeared  off  the  island 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  Heliogoland  was  at  that 
time  under  a  Danish  commander  and  at  first  refused 
to  obey  the  demand.  This  happened  on  August  30th, 
•  but  on  the  4th  of  September  seven  more  men-of-war 
appeared  in  sight  arid  this  imposing  array  seems  to 
have  decided  the  forces  of  the  island  that  it  would  be 
wisest  to  surrender. 

It  boasted  at  that  time  a  little  army  of  266  men, 
recruited  from  the  inhabitants,  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  threatening  array  of  English 
men  of  war,  and  they  surrendered  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  occupation  was  to  be  a  military  one,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  old  state  of  things 
should  be  re-established.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
1814,  the  King  of  Denmark  formally  ceded  the  island- 
to  the  English  and  it  has  remained  a  British  possession 
ev  er  since. 

This  was  not  altogether  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  inhabitants  who  do  not  appear  to  have  conceived 
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any  great  aflFection  for  English  rule,  and  to  this  day 
the  very  names  given  by  the  English  to  their  streets 
and  terraces,  such  as  "  Milk  Street,"  "  Queen  Street," 
"  Thames  Street,"  "  Coldstream  Road,"  "  York  Street," 
"  Jutland  Terrace,"  &c,,  are  said  to  be  an  offence  to 
the  natives,  who  still  refuse  to  use  them. 

Before  the  year  1714  Heligoland  had  formed  part 
of  the  adjoining  country  of  Schleswig,  but  in  that  year, 
along  with  Schleswig,  it  came  under  the  Danish  rule. 
At  that  time,  as  well  as  in  1807,  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  islanders  seem  to  have  been  reserved 
to  them,  though  in  what  these  liberties  and  privileges 
actually  consisted  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
considerable  doubt.  There  was  a  Royal  official,  called 
the  baUiff,  when  the  English  took  possession,  and  this 
man  was  judge  and  director  of  the  administration  ;  but 
his  office  came  to  an  end  when  the  British  became 
possessors  of  the  island.  The  six  self-elected  council 
men  and  eight  quartermasters,  who  helped  him  in  the 
government,  remained,  and  continued  to  make  the 
general  regulations  relating  to  the  fishery,  pilotage  and 
salvage  laws.  But  the  whole  administration  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  utmost  disorder  down  to  1868 
when  the  present  form  of  government  was  settled  by 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Privy  Council. 

Before  that  nobody  seems  to  have  known  exactly 
what  the  laws  were.  For  example — in  1833  a  young 
Heligolander  was  sentenced  to  lifelong  banishment 
for  the  heinous  offence  of  having  kissed  one  of  the 
girl  inhabitants  without  her  consent!  So  homesick 
and  despairing  did  he  become  when  thus  expatriated 
that  we  are  told  he  committed  suicide. 

Now  the  interesting  part  of  this  remarkable  sentence 
is  that  it  was  considered  to  be  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  old  code  of  Jutland,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  still  the  law  of  the  island.  The 
code  here  alluded  to  was  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
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century,  but  was  written  in  a  language  which  the  judge 
did  not  understand  and  who  accordingly  did  not  read 
it  aright.  It  is  interesting  also  as  a  commentary  on 
these  proceedings  to  notice  that  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment had  been  altogether  abolished  in  1760. 

Of  course  the  revenues  of  the  island  were  decreased 
when  the  gaming  saloon  was  closed,  and  the  inhabitants 
themselves  have  suflfered  another  loss  since  the  days 
when  they  looked  upon  an  occasional  wreck  as  a  rich 
harvest  for  themselves  and  the  unfortunate  vessel  as 
their  legitimate  prey,  and  considered  their  proper 
course  was  to  empty  her  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
their  own  benefit.  In  one  case,  several  years  ago, 
this  was  done  so  extensively  that  no  one  was  brought 
to  punishment  for  the^  ofi'ence  in  which  it  was  said  all 
the  inhabitants  were  implicg,ted.  So,  instead,  notice 
was  given  that  the  authorities  knew  all  about  it, 
and  that  the  doors  of  the  public  warehouse  would 
remain  open  from  six  in  the  evening  till  early  next 
morning,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
returning  their  unlawful  spoils.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand packages  were  found  next  morning,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  inhabitants  was  thus  established  beyond 
all  cavil. 

Though  ^he  island  is  so  small  in  extent  now,  and 
appears  to  be  literally  losing  ground  by  slow  degrees 
from  the  action  of  the  sea  against  the  earthy  sides,  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  once  of  a  much  larger  area,  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  very  ancient  charts — how  far 
trustworthy  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  say — ^it  appears 
to  have  been  a  really  large  and  important  island. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "The  Dunes''  once  formed 
part  of  the  mainland,  though  now  separated  by  a  belt 
of  sea  a  mile  wide.  But  between  the  two  islands  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  informed  us  that  he  could  recollect,  when 
a  boy,  an  old  woman  who  said  her  grandmother  when 
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young  used  to  take  her  linen  across  to  "  The  Dunes ''  to 
wash,  walking  all  the  way. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  little  spot  of  land  is  not  to 
share  the  fate  of  being  washed  away  by  slow  degrees ; 
for  the  sake  of  its  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  have  a 
great  pride  in  and  patriotic  love  for  their  island  home, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  myriads  of  birds  of  passage 
who  in  their  migrations  pause  to  rest  here  and  r^ 
themselves  on  their  long  weary  flight ;  and  lastly  for 
the  picturesque  beauty  which  makes  this  tiny  spot 
such  a  fair  one  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

E.   W.   FlETH. 
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This  famous  plant,  yielding  the  paper  of  the 
ancients,  deserves  our  highest  respect,  for  a  copy  of 
'*  the  oldest  book  of  the  world ''  is  written  on  material 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  its  stem.  This  work, 
compiled  4,000  years  ago,  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  dynasty,  whose  kings  ruled  Egypt  when  the 
third  grand  Pyramid  was  rearing  its  mighty  head. 

The  Papyrus,  or  Paper  reed,  as  it  is  called  in 
Isa.  xviii.  2,  mostly  grew  in  Lower  Egypt  in  marshy 
land  or  shallow  brooks  and  ponds  formed  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  great  pains  were  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  sorts. 

Strabo  tells  us  the  superior  qualities  were  known 
by  the  distinctive  appellation  of  "  Hieratic  Byblus," 
and  that  the  sale  as  a  Government  monopoly  might 
be  increased,  he  states,  "  They  have  adopted  the 
same  plan  which  was  devised  in  Judea  regarding  the 
date  palm,  and  balsam,  permitting  it  to  grow  only  in 
certain  places,  so  that  its  rarity  increasing  its  value, 
they  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity." This  monopoly  continued  till  B.C.  190,  when 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamos,  was  desirous  of  collecting 
a  library  which  should  surpass  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  such  a  book-loving 
rival,  still  further  raised  prices,  when  Eumenes,  not  to 
be  outdone,  is  himself  said  to  have  invented  parchment, 

♦  Papyrus  Antiquorum.  —  A  genxis  of  Cyperaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperea?.  The  inflorescence  is  in  many 
flowered  spikelets,  surrounded  by  long  tracts,  glumes  imbricated, 
in  two  rows,  one  flowered ;  style  three  clefts,  scales  two,  membra- 
naceous; ovary,  without  bristles  underneath;  seed,  three  cornered. 
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after  which  the  papyrus  trade  declined  till,  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  700,  it  ceased  to  exist.  This 
change  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
Paul  orders  his  parchments  from  Pergamos  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  John  (i.  12)  speaks  of  paper  and  ink.  There, 
is  in  the  Vatican  a  manuscript  of  Josephus's  work  on 
Jewish  Antiquities  written  on  papyrus. 

Papyrus,  or  ancient  paper,  was  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  stem,  which  is  composed  of  thin  laminae 
or  layers,  and  these,  when  carefully  unrolled  with  a 
needle  and  placed  together,  formed  a  sheet.  The  layers 
obtained  from  near  the  centre  were  most  prized.  Each 
layer  diminished  in  value  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  stem. 

The  layers  thus  carefully  peeled  off  and  dressed  at 
the  sides  that  the  joints  might  be  even,  were  placed 
close  together  on  a  hard  table,  and  similar  pieces 
arranged  across  at  right  angles.  The  whole  was  then 
moistened  with  Nile  water  and  pressed,  the  glutinous 
matter  inherent  in  the  bark,  according  to  Pliny,  being 
sufficient  to  cause  adhesion. 

The  sheets  were  then  dried  in  the  sun,  again  pressed 
and  smoothed,  and  flattened  by  blows  from  a  wooden 
mallet.  The  finer  sorts,  reserved  for  religious  books 
and  use  of  the  priests,  were  called  Byblus,  "  shrinking 
possibly  from  this  power  of  adhesion ;  whilst  the 
commoner,  not  containing  sufficient  natural  glue,  had 
to  be  joined  by  paste."  From  byblus,  the  name  of  the 
sacred  paper,  comes  our  word  Bible. 

This  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  near  Syracuse, 
where  the  plant  grows  in  a  rivulet  formed  by  the 
fountain  of  Cyane,  and  small  sheets  are  offered  to 
travellers  as  curious  specimens  of  an  obsolete  manu- 
facture, but  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  olden 
times.  Recently  a  few  pieces  have  been  made  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent's  Park,  from  plants 
grown  in  the  gardens,  which  is  said  to  equal  the 
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ancient,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  such  by  its 
less  antique  colour. 

The  sheets  of  the  ancients  were  of  great  length, 
though  narrow,  the  oldest  known  being  6  in.  wide, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  when  Joseph  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished,  they  are  generally  13  in., 
whilst  sometimes  14  to  23  ft.  in  length. 

The  quantity  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their 
general  ceremonies  must  have  been  very  great ;  rolls 
are  still  found,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  in 
the  tombs  and  caves  of  Egypt,  thrust  into  the  breasts 
of  mummies,  or  fixed  between  their  knees  ;  sometimes 
enclosed  in  small  wooden  boxes,  in  purses,  or  in  the 
wooden  figures  of  the  god  Osiris.  In  the  Great 
Harris  Papyrus  Eameses  III.  speaks  of  the  "great 
rolls  in  the  temples,  and  of  large  tablets  of  secret  words 
set  up  in  the  hall  of  books  of  the  land,  placed  on 
stands  of  stone.'' 

In  the  Museum  at  Naples  there  are  not  less  than 
1,700  to  1,800  of  these  scrolls,  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum ;  and  yet  only  a  small  part  of  that  city 
has  been  excavated. 

But  the  making  of  books  was  only  a  portion  of  the 
use  of  this  vahiable  plant,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  construction  of  canoes.  The  keel  alone 
was  of  acacia,  to  which  the  plants  were  joined  length- 
wise, being  first  sewed  together,  then  gathered  up  at 
stem  and  stern,  and  fastened  by  ligatures  of  the  same. 
Such  boats  are  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
(xviii.  2),  and  by  Pliny.  Lucan  also  says,  "  The 
Memphian  boat  is  made  of  the  thirsty  papyrus." 
These  boats  were  towed,  or  pushed  by  a  pole. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  gentleman  seems  to  have 
been  fond  of  field  sports  {see  Wilkinson  ii.  10,  4),  as, 
clothed  in  the  shining  byssus,  he  is  often  depicted 
in  the  tombs  as  gliding  smoothly  over  the  lakes  and 
canals  of  his  own  viUa  grounds,  often  accompanied 
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by  one  or  more  of  his  family,  now  fishing,  now 
snaring  the  abundant  game,  and  passing  lightly 
through  the  jungles  of  these  reeds,  which,  bending 
forward,  masked  his  approach.  A  religious  prejudice 
induced  the  Egyptians  to  believe  that .  persons  using 
these  buoyant  crafts  were  secure  from  the  attack  of 
crocodiles,  a  fact  which  may  explain  the  mourning  of 
the  fishermen  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  and  pathetically 
sung  in  a  papyrus  entitled  '*  The  Praise  of  Learning," 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  attributed,  at  the 
latest,  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  when  some  say  Abime- 
lech  was  meeting  with  Abraham,  and  thus  translated : 

"  I  tell  you  the  fisherman 
Suffers  more  than  any  employment ; 
Should  the  clumps  of  papyrus  diminish 
He  is  unable  to  toil  on  the  river. 
He  is  mixed  up  with  crocodiles, 
And  should  he  not  have  been  told  a  crocodile  is  there, 
He,  blind  with  terror,  cries  out  for  help. 
And  is  compelled  to  take  his  nets  out  of  the  water." 

It  was  a  boat  of  this  kind  in  which  Moses  was  exposed 
(Ex.  ii.  3),  daubed  with  bitumen  to  cement  the  rushes, 
and  pitched  to  keep  out  the  water.  Dr.  Kitto  speaks 
of  similar  vessels  now  used  on  the  Tigris. 

In  one  painting  at  Kom  al  Ahmas,  a  ship  is  repre- 
sented with  a  sail  of  papyrus  rind,  gaily  painted,  and 
it  appears  to  fold  up,  like  those  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
present  day. 

Baskets,  beds,  sandals,  ropes,  and  canopy  supports 
were  made  of  the  stems  (and  those  of  Papyrus  Corym- 
bosus  are  still  used  for  Indian  matting,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  imported),  whilst  the  root  was  employed 
for  firewood  and  the  making  of  various  utensils,  and 
eaten,  either  crude  or  cooked,  though  some  think  only 
the  juice  was  swallowed. 

Of  the  tufts  borne  on  the  top,  wreaths  of  such 
beauty    were    made  that  Plutarch    tells    us    when 
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Agesilaus  visited  Egypt  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
chaplets  of  papyrus  sent  him  by  the  king  that  he  took 
some  home  on  his  return  to  Sparta. 

So  partial  were  the  ancients  to  this  graceful  plant 
that  they  designed  from  it  capitals  of  columns,  the 
ornamentation  of  villa  gate  heads,  the  forms  of  per- 
fume boxes,  decorated  with  it  their  tables  at  meals, 
presented  it  to  their  gods,  wore  it  as  a  charm  round 
their  necks,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  it 
appears  in  the  judgment  hall  of  the  dead,  and  waves 
in  the  happy  fields  of  the  Paradise  of  Amenti. 

It  is  no  longer  found  in  Egypt ;  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled,  "The  paper  reed  by  the 
brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  everything 
sown  by  the  brooks  shall  wither,  be  driven  away  and 
be  no  more." 

The  streams  and  ponds  once  so  proudly  and  care- 
fully guarded— two  are  generally  seen  in  each  villa 
plan  in  the  tombs — have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
land  is  too  dry  for  its  existence.  It  loves  wet  places 
where  it  can  entangle  its  spreading  roots  and  under- 
ground stems,  causing  the  mud  to  accumulate  and 
form  into  more  or  less  solid  clay,  whilst  it  drinks  up 
the  water  in  which  it  grows.  These  paper  reeds,  say 
the  learned,  appear  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  form  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  in  so  doing 
it  has  eradicated  itself;  for  even  Job  (viii.ll)  in  his  day, 
speaking  of  it  exclaims,  "  Can  the  rush  grow  without 
mire  ? " 

Its  growth  is  peculiar,  the  heads  when  ripe  bend  of 
their  own  accord  at  different  parts  of  the  same  stem, 
and  at  length  fold  up  on  the  ground  and  spread  their 
three-cornered  seeds  at  the  foot  of  the  parent  plant. 
When  bowing  thus,  they  have  a  most  pitiable  appear- 
ance, which  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  where  the 
Almighty  demands,  "  Is  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ...  to  bow  his  head  as  a  bulrush  V* 
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But  though  driven  from  Egypt  it  is  still  abundant 
in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nile  ;  it  is  said  to  choke 
the  mouths  of  the  inland  lakes  of  Africa,  to  flourish 
in  the  Jordan,  in  the  river  Zerka,  of  Palestine,  and 
elsewhere.  When  thus  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  it 
is  a  vision  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  I  would  close 
these  remarks  with  an  extract  from  Dr.  Schweinfurth's 
"  Heart  of  Africa,''  on  first  beholding  it  in  its  native 
home  : — *'  To  me,  botanist  as  I  was,  the  event  elevates 
the  day  to  a  festival.  Here,  in  the  latitude  of  9**  30  N., 
are  we  j  ust  able  to  salute  this  sire  of  ancient  thought, 
which  centuries  ago  was  as  abundant  in  Egypt  as  at 
present  it  is  on  the  thresliold  of  the  central  deserts  of 
Africa.  I  was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  the  variety 
of  productions  of  the  surface  of  the  water  to  which  the 
antique  papyrus  gave  a  noble  finish.  It  strikes  the 
gaze  like  the  creation  of  another  world,  and  seems. to 
inspire  a  kind  of  reverence.  Although  for  days  and 
weeks  I  was  envisioned  by  the  marvellous  beauties  of 
the  Nile,  my  eye  was  never  weary  of  the  apparition  of 
its  graceful  form." 

Susanna  Pbckover. 
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Prince  Leopold^  Duke  of  Albany^  fourth  son  of  Queen  Victoria^ 

died  at  Cannes^  March  28^A,  1884. 

In  the  sweet,  soft  spring  of  the  sunny  South, 

Without  a  warning  the  death-shaft  fell, 
And  the  storm-clouds  gathered  with  awful  frown, 
For  a  brave,  true  life  had  been  stricken  down, — » 
And  the  joy-bells  changed  to  a  knell. 
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With  a  lightning  flash  came  the  sudden  sorrow 

To  the  hearts  and  the  land  that  loved  him  best, 
And  tears  were  many  and  grief  was  rife, 
But  the  widowed  mother  and  widowed  wife, 
In  woe  sit  apart  from  the  rest. 

For  what  line  can  fathom  a  mother's  love, 

Or  sound  the  depths  of  a  true  wife's  heart  ? 
And  how  shall  their  sorrow  find  relief. 
Since  supreme  in  love  is  supreme  in  grief, 
When  hearts  are  riven  apart. 

Where  shall  they  find  the  balm  sore  needed  ? 

Earth  hath  no  cure  for  a  pain  so  deep ; 
One  hath  seen  many  a  loved  form  shrouded. 
And  the  young  wife's  joy  hath  for  aye  been  clouded, 

For  her  lord  hath  fallen  on  sleep. 

The  sleep  that  on  earth  hath  no  awaking — 

Silent  he  lies  in  his  narrow  cell : — 
But  when  God  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 
He  watch  and  ward  o'er  their  rest  doth  keep — 

So  sleeping  he  doeth  well. 

May  that  thought  bring  balm  to  the  weeping  mother. 

And  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  stricken  wife. 
Since  the  keys  of  Hades  and  Death  are  holden 
By  Him  who  hath  opened  the  portals  golden. 
To  the  realms  of  Endless  Life. 

E,  B.  F. 

AprU,  1884. 
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ON  DOCTKINE  AND  MODEKN  THOUGHT. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  tendency  at  the  present  day, 
in  connection  with  what  are  regarded  as  modern 
systems  of  thought  and  enlightenment,  to  take  up  a 
position  that,  while  a  man's  life  is  correct,  and  his 
practice  right,  it  is  of  comparatively  small  importance 
what  his  belief  may  be. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  underrate  the  extreme 
value  of  a  good  and  holy  life.  If  the  tree  and  the 
root  be  good  the  fruit  will  be  good.  Faith  is  shown 
by  works.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
We  have  but  to  go  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  to  be 
convinced  of  the  need  of  fruit-bearing.  But  this 
conviction  of  the  need  of  a  righteous  life  is  one  side 
of  truth.  It  is  possible  that  an  apparently  healthy 
fi-uit  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  borne  by  a  radically 
unhealthy  tree,  bearing  in  itself  the  seeds  of  death. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  both  belief  and  life  should 
be  right,  and  while  as  to  the  fruit-bearing  we  may 
truly  say,  ^'  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,"  we  may 
emphatically  add  as  to  the  need  of  the  underlying 
belief,  "  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

It  is  very  much  held  by  those  who  would  thus,  in 
a  false  idea  of  charity,  divide  between  life  and  belief, 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  look  too 
closely  into  a  man's  views ;  that  it  is  rather  a  good 
thing  to  have  or  to  profess  no  creed,  not  even  so 
general  a  creed  as  is  involved  in  the  reception  of  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  His  sacrificial 
death  for  us. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  oflFer  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  paths  by  which  this  reluctance 
to  accept  and  to  inculcate  doctrine  is  reached,  and 
on  one  or  two  cognate  subjects. 

The  coldness  and  misery  of  a  condition  of  religious 
doubt  will  be  admitted  by  many  who  have  not  strug- 
gled out  of  the  meshes  of  the  web  of  cruel  uncertainty 
which  the  very  term  "  religious  doubt ''  suggests.  I 
do  not  here  propose  to  dwell  on  that  kind  of  fashion- 
able doubt,  which,  without  much  thought,  may  easily 
be  adopted  by  the  religiously  indifferent,  as  little  more 
than  an  excuse  for  spiritual  sleep.  In  passing  we 
may  just  note,  as  well  worthy  of  consideration,  a 
remark  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
a  sermon  at  the  University  Church  of  Cambridge,  on 
this  subject.  Quoting  the  words  "  Credidi,  propter 
quod  locutus  sum,''  and  alluding  to  the  tendency  to 
catch  some  sceptical  shiboleth  or  platitude,  and  by 
repetition  and  use  to  become  almost  persuaded  of  a 
belief  in  its  truth,  he  expressed  the  sentiment  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  would  seem  more  true  to-  say,  instead  of 
"  Credidi,  propter  quod  locutus  sum," — Dubitavi, 
propter  quod  locutus  sum. 

Nor  need  we  here  dwell  on  that  distressful  mental 
process,  by  which  many  thoughtful  minds,  harassed 
by  conflicting  doubts,  have  attempted  to  take  refuge 
on  some  subjects,  on  which  it  has  not  been  the  Divine 
will  to  leave  man  without  anchor  or  harbour  of  refuge, 
in  the  cold  desolation  of  the  "  I  know  not ''  of  agnosti- 
cism. Let  us  rather  refer  to  what  may  often  be  pre- 
vious passages  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  mental  journey, 
and  which,  if  not  recognised  and  rightly  trodden  or 
avoided,  may  haply  land  the  bewildered  traveller  in 
this  hopeless  agnostic  cul-de-sac. 

In  some  conditions  of  this  mental  journey  I  fancy 
we  shall  find  a  tendency  to  regard  the  fact  of  being 
subject  to  certain  doubts  and  difficulties  as  an  indica- 
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tion  of  depth  of  thought.  Now  may  not  depth  of 
thought  be  sometimes  confused  with  depth  of  learning 
and  information  ? 

At  certain  points  it  may  be  very  easy  to  take  the 
wrong  road.  Not  two  ways  only,  but  many  may  be 
open.  We  may  afterwards  reason  with  perfect  strict- 
ness, our  collected  facts  may  seem  unimpeachable,  no 
spiritual  doctor  may  be  able  exactly  to  show  us  where 
our  weakness  lies ;  but  if  we  have  missed  our  guide 
at  the  turning  point,  and  failed  to  choose  the  one  right 
track;  our  subsequent  work,  however  extensive  and 
accurate  on  its  own  immediate  merits,  will  be  wrong 
and  misleading. 

Is  not  the  fact  that  doubts  and  difficulties  exist  in 
any  mind  an  indication  rather  that  somewhere  the 
guide  has  been  missed,  than  that  thought  has  been 
deep  and  correct?  Such  quicksands  probably  lie 
especially  in  the  way  of  minds  highly  educated  and 
of  a  highly  intellectual  order.  There  may  also  often 
be  what  the  inquirer  takes  to  be  a  reverent  and  honest 
desire  to  seek  for  truth.  Almost  unconsciously,  how- 
ever, there  may  often  be  a  one-sidedness,  and  a  great 
tendency  to  look  at  everything  from  one's  own  stand- 
point But  even  to  some  of  those  who  are  to  a  large 
extent  reverent  and  honest-minded,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  greater  depth  than  they  have  yet  fathomed 
may  lie  hid  in  the  facts,  that  God  "  hath  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,''  and  hath  "  revealed 
them  unto  babes "  ?  that,  as  was  said  to  Zerubbabel, 
it  is  "  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit," 
and  that  "  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  "  ? 

Unless  the  heart  is  right  human  reason  will  not 
stand  us  in  stead.  We  read  of  the  spirit  of  the  sound 
mind,  and  of  that  enlightenment  involved  in  the  words, 
"  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened ;" 
but  of  the  blessings  here  indicated,  surely  the  highest 
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unaided  human  intellect  is  destitute.  Even  to  those 
who  may  with  the  heart  have  believed  unto  righteous- 
ness, is  there  not  a  danger  lest,  in  these  mental 
investigations,  on  subjects  very  dear  to  them,  if,  at 
any  point,  they  have  w^andered  ever  so  little  from 
Him  who  is  their  Saviour,  and  would  be  their  guide 
by  His  Spirit,  they  shall  have  to  find  that,  in  their 
doctrine,  and  in  their  statement  of  it  for  others,  they 
too  have  taken  the  wrong  road  ? 

I  think  there  may  often  be  a  little  pride  of  intellect 
hidden  under  the  assumption  of  depth  of  thought  and 
superiority  of  learning  and  information.  When  Paul 
says,  alluding  to  the  "  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him,"  "But  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit,"  afterwards  also  adding, 
"for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God,''  he  seems  to  touch  a  key  that  vibrates 
to  a  soul-satisfying  harmony,  far  beyond  the  reach 
and  cognisance  of  the  deepest  merely  human  intellect. 

The  question  may  indeed  occur  to  highly  gifted 
and  developed  minds.  Why  am  I  endowed  with  these 
intellectual  powers,  if  I  am  not  to  use  them  on  subjects 
of  the  highest  importance  to  me  %  if  the  danger  of 
going  astray  in  my  researches  is  so  great  ?  We  can 
only  reply  that  if  these  powers,  these  ten  talents, 
are  kept  strictly  subject  to  the  Divine  guidance,  are 
applied  strictly  to  the  purposes  for  which  God  has 
given  them,  they  are  to  be  used  abundantly.  But 
the  same  rule  applies  to  them  as  to  every  other  talent, 
whether  the  one,  the  five,  or  the  ten,  that  they  must 
be  employed  under  God's  guidance,  that  in  their 
occupation  we  are  free  to  choose  the  good  and  to 
refuse  the  evil ;  and  this  choice  is  a  question  of  that 
marvellous  subject  of  free-will,  the  possession  of  which 
by  man  seems  essential  to  the  object  for  which  he 
was  placed  on  earth  by  the  Creator.  That  it  is  not 
always  designed  that  we  should  push  to  its  fullest 
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extent  in  any  one  particular  direction  the  use  of  any 
particular  power,  is  as  true  of  this  talent  of  intellect, 
as  of  any  other ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  truly  sancti- 
fied, and  used  in  true  subjection  to  Him  who  has 
created  it,  that  intellect  can  escape  the  dangers  that 
lie  in  wait  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  be 
devoted  to  its  highest  service,  the  most  glorious  use  to 
which  it  can  be  applied. 

A  very  important  point  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
modern  views  as  to  doctrine  has  been  already  touched 
on.  We  may,  however,  formulate  it  more  particularly 
in  the  question,  "  But  how  may  we  be  safely  guided 
in  matters  of  doctrine  ? "  When  we  read  that  "  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 
and  that,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  "  The  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God" 
(1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11),  a  sure  clue  seems  given  us.  In 
verso  14  we  read  that  "the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him,"  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  When  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  to  convince  of  sin  and  to  testify  of 
Christ  has  been  known  in  the  heart,  and  when  the 
heart  and  mind  thus  enlightened  is  kept  from  wandering 
from  its  guide,  is  it  not  found  that  many  difficulties 
which  may  have  been  felt  in  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  melt  away,  or  lose  those  intellectual  propor- 
tions which  have  seemed  so  baffling — as  the  only  light 
which  can  make  all  plain,  or  show  clearly  what  things 
it  is  not  intended  we  should  understand — shines  upon 
the  sacred  page ?  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

Few,  if  any,  who  read  this  paper  will  feel  inclined 
to  dispute  the  glorious  fact  that  God  hath  spoken  to 
us,  that  He  does  still  speak  to  man,  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  the  Comforter  "  shall  take  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you."    And  it  seem«  to  me  that  the 
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wayfaring  man,  who  by  the  obvious  immediate  teaching 
of  God's  Spirit  has  felt  himself  a  sinner,  and  has  learnt 
his  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  who  has  realised  the  all- 
availing  eflficacy  of  the  sacrifice  accomplished  for  us  on 
the  cross  ;  that  this  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool — ^in 
his  simple  trust  in  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  made 
clear  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  has  not 
erred  in  the  way,  but  with  correct,  because  divinely 
guided,  thought,  and  with  something  deeper  than  all 
thought,  viz.,  God's  immediate  message  to  the  soul,  has 
found  the  truth  at  a  point  which  many  a  so-called 
deep  thinker  never  reached,  or  where  he  has  floundered 
and  gone  astray. 

Another  coieration  also  that  arises  is  this :  that 
some  persons  seem  almost  to  give  up  faith  in  abstract 
truth,  and  accordingly  to  hold  that  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  is  only 
honest  and  sincere.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  appreciate 
honesty  and  sincerity  everywhere.  We  can  hardly  do 
so  too  highly.  But  it  is  surely  also  of  no  secondary 
importance  to  know  and  to  hold  clearly  the  What  is 
and  What  is  not,  on  the  momentous  matters  of  faith. 
To  believe  that  God  has  taught  us,  in  essentials,  this 
What  is  and  What  is  not,  seems  an  integral  part  of  one  s 
belief  in  a  divine  revelation.  False  doctrine,  i.e.,  the 
statement  and  teaching  of  "  What  is  not "  must  be  a 
lie.  True  doctrine,  taught  by  God  s  revelation  to  man, 
is  to  be  clearly  discerned  by  the  divinely  guided 
teachable  spirit.  I  do  not  say  that  the  guilt  of  the 
lie  of  false  doctrine  is  upon  all  who  ever  inculcate  it. 
They  may  do  so  in  ignorance  and  good  faith.  But 
the  danger  of  the  lie  to  others  exists.  A  band  of 
emigrants  may  be  allured  by  false  reports  to  some 
imagined  Eldorado.  The  man  who  tells  them  of  this 
land  of  gold,  may  or  may  not  believe  in  it  himself. 
His  blameableness  will  be  very  diflFerent  in  the  two 
cases.     But  the  result  to  those  who  follow  the  false 
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report,  and  believe  the  lie,  will  in  either  case  be  the 
same. 

Hence  it  is  definitely  and  unutterably  important  that, 
as  we  have  indicated  at  the  outset,  in  essentials  we 
should  have  true  doctrine  and  belief,  as  well  as  irre- 
proachable lives  and  fruit-bearing. 

Again,  with  regard  to  a  subject  closely  connected 
with  what  has  just  been  considered,  the  free  expression 
and  ventilation  of  doubts  and  grounds  of  difficulty. 
Those  who  have,  perhaps  early  on  in  their  spiritual  life, 
become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
to  be  wholly  driven  from  their  own  anchorage,  may, 
at  a  subsequent  point,  encounter  intellectual  or  other 
doctrinal  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  be  able  to  a  large 
extent  to  consider  and  discuss  them,  without  altogether 
losing  their  own  Christian  faith.  Being  entrapped 
into  an  unwatchful  use  of  their  intellectual  powers, 
and  an  unwatchful  general  statement  of  their  difficulties, 
and  their  own  views  with  regard  to  them,  they  may 
little  imagine  what  harm  they  may  unconsciously  be 
doing.  They  think  perhaps  that  open  discussion  is 
a  fine  safety-valve,  that  all  people  must  hear  these 
matters  talked  of, — and  that,  for  all,  to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed,— and  then  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  informing,  while  hardly  forewarning, — they 
are  absolutely  unequal  to  that  most  needful  forearm- 
ing,— a  process  which  they  really  leave  wholly  unac- 
complished. And  the  mischief,  very  probably,  does 
not  stop  here.  It  is  possible  that  these  difficulties 
may  not  touch  their  own  fundamental  faith.  But 
when  they  are  proposed  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  religiously  inexperienced,  who  perhaps  have  as 
yet  hardly  entered  at  all  upon  the  path  of  faith,  they 
may  have  an  eflFect  which  the  religious  propounder  of 
the  difficulty  would  deeply  deplore.  A  suggestion 
which  does  not  overthrow  the  faith  which  has  spiritu- 
ally felt  the  rock  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  quite 
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sufficient  to  annihilate  the  germ  of  faith  in  a  just 
awakening  soul,  to  aflford  what  nuiy  be  deemed  a 
quite  sufficient  locus  standi  to  an  uneasy  spirit  only 
too  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  excuse  for  indiflFerence  or 
delay,  and  to  turn  aside  and  mislead  altogether, 
instead  of  helping,  some  of  the  anxious  but  inex- 
perienced, whom  the  stater  of  the  difficulty  would 
fain,  in  his  inmost  heart,  help  forward. 

It  may  probably  be  safe  broadly  to  affirm  that  the 
slightest  misstatement  of  doctrine  is  dangerous,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  any  who  are  looked  to  as  teachers 
of  others.  For  if  the  line  of  our  doctrinal  pathway 
be  allowed  to  deviate  ever  so  little  from  truth,  the 
line  of  deviation  so  started  may  and  probably  will  be 
pushed  much  farther  by  others  than  the  originator 
has  ever  foreseen. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  hearing  a  young  man 
allude  to  the  circumstance  that  even  a  Bishop  (Colenso) 
seemed  doubtful  about,  or  impugned,  the  grounds  on 
which  the  claims  of  religion  are  wont  to  be  urged. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  have  given  any  clear  account  of 
the  why  and  the  how ;  perhaps  his  impressions  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  crude  floating  idea  of  a,  reason  for 
undervaluing  the  need  of  religion.  One  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  supplying  of  such  a  reason  for  dangerous 
delay  and  carelessness  would  have  been  Colenso's 
desire,  as  the  eflFect,  however  indirect,  of  his  own 
expressed  views.  But,  in  such  a  case,  he  cannot  be 
exonerated  from  responsibility  and  blame,  in  so  far 
as  any  of  his  teaching  on  matters  touching  Christian 
faith  deviated  from  the  strict  doctrinal  line  of  truth. 
Is  it  not  therefore  particularly  incumbent  especially 
upon  any  religious  mind,  in  whose  case  the  whole 
weight  of  an  irreproachable  life  may  be  lent  to  the 
words  which  may  be  uttered,  to  be  very  watchful  in 
stating  any  of  the  difficulties,  which  may  perhaps  at 
times  arise  for  all,  in  the  presence  particularly  of  the 
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young  and  inexperienced  ?  In  this  line  of  conversation, 
as  in  others,  how  needful  it  is  that  self  should  be 
forgotten,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  where  it  is  more 
essential  that  our  statements  should  be  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  diflSculties  that  we  cannot 
at  once  explain  away  do  arise,  such  a  fact  may  be 
permitted  as  a  test  of  faith.  Perhaps  we  may  go 
further  and  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
religion  of  faith,  which  our  Christianity  so  supremely 
is,  to  be  healthy,  without  the  existence  of  certain 
difl&culties,  certain  tests,  certain  things  which  the 
unaided  understanding  cannot  fathom  or  explain. 

Christ  has  said  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  Here  we  have  a  sure  guide.  Spiritual  truth 
would  not  seem  to  be  the  reward  of  mere  human 
investigation.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  our  con- 
fidence in  the  weapon  of  man's  intellect  may  well  be 
shaken  by  the  question,  "  Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God  ? "  on  the  other  may  we  not  rejoice  in 
the  belief,  that,  to  the  simple  mind,  to  the  little  child 
the  Almighty  Father  does  indeed  make  Himself  known ; 
that,  in  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  "This  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent "  ? 

Francis  E.  Fox. 
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AUTUMNAL  CONFERENCES. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  writer's  pri- 
vilege to  attend,  with  very  little  intermission,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  either  of  Dublin  or  London.  And  his 
experience  has  been  that  if  one  portion  of  the  business 
more  than  another  has  been  looked  forward  to  with 
special  interest,  it  has  been  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  Society.  Friends  who  could  not  attend 
many  of  the  sittings,  have  often  arranged  to  be  present 
at  that  portion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  the  most 
thoughtful  addresses  were  then  expected.  This  was 
natural.  For  if  the  outside  work  of  a  Church  is  to  be 
well  done  the  Church  itself  must  be  in  a  healthy  state ; 
if  the  outposts  are  to  be  watched  and  guarded  the 
citadel  must  be  strong. 

But  the  question  arises.  Has  the  true  "  state  of  the 
Society"  for  years  past  been  investigated  and  discussed  ? 
Have  the  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  its  welfare  been 
properly  ventilated,  or  some  of  them  even  touched 
at  all  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  ?  There  may  be  some 
diflference  of  opinion  herein,  but  I  fear  the  reply,  on 
the  whole,  will  be  decidedly  in  the  negative.  We 
have  touched  the  fringe  of  interesting  themes,  but 
have  not  satisfied  the  inquiries  and  aspirations  of 
those  who  wanted  the  Church  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous.  Whether  it  is  from  the  position  of  London 
as  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  or  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  oldest  of  Yearly  Meetings,  it  certainly  has 
come  to  pass  that  much  more  time  has  to  be  given  to 
foreign  matters  than  is  consistent  with  the  right  and 
full  consideration  of  our  own  want^s  and  needs  as 
a  Church.     Nor  are  wo  unique  in  this  respect.     Our 
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Parliament  sufiFers  in  some  measure  from  like  causes, 
and  will  doubtless  have  to  discover  a  remedy.  Our 
sister  Churches  have  adopted  practices  which  had  their 
origin  in  needs  similar  to  our  own,  and  it  is  to  this 
point  we  would  devote  some  consideration  in  the  hope 
that  light  may  shine  upon  our  path. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  let  us  ask  what  are  the 
practices  of  many  surrounding  Churches.  Take  the 
Methodist  bodies.  They  have  their  Annual  Conferences 
that  legislate  for  their  respective  Churches,  and  they 
have  their  District  Meetings,  and  Quarter  Days,  and 
Leaders'  Meetings,  &c.,  which  are  all  subordinate  to 
Conference.  The  various  branches  of  the  Methodist 
family  have  practically  the  same  polity  in  these  matters, 
their  diflferences  chiefly  being  in  the  position  and 
power  of  "laymen''  among  them.  There  is  much 
analogy  between  their  system  of  annual  gatherings 
and  our  own,  except  in  one  important  respect,  viz., 
that  their  Conferences  circulate,  and  thus  their  mem- 
bership, in  its  various  centres,  gets  the  benefits  such 
meetings  confer. 

The  Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions  have  their 
Annual  "  May  Meetings "  in  London,  but  they  liave 
their  autumnal  gatherings  as  well.  These,  like  the 
Methodist  Conferences,  circulate  over  the  country. 
So  also  do  the  Church  Congresses  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland.  In  all  these  Congresses 
social,  moral,  and  religious  questions  are  freely  and 
fully  discussed,  and  the  minds  of  members  and 
adherents  enlightened  by  the  healthy  friction  thus 
engendered.  The  ablest  members  of  the  various 
Churches  prepare  papers  on  the  "  burning  questions '' 
and  other  topics  of  the  day,  and  thus  a  sound  public 
opinion  is  stimulated  or  created.  Now  the  question 
naturally  arises.  Can  Friends  learn  anything  from  the 
practices  of  neighbouring  Churches  ?     Some  of  them 
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have  not  been  slow  to  take  lessons  from  us,  and  we 
are  not  surely  above  reciprocation  in  so  wise  a  course. 
The  advantages  and  blessings  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
are  acknowledged  by  Friends  generally  who  are  able 
to  attend  it.  Throughout  the  centuries  of  its  existence 
how  many  young  people  who  attended  its  sittings,  unde- 
cided as  to  their  future  course,  have  been  influenced  to 
a  final  decision  by  its  weighty  and  truly  Christian 
deliberations,  and  have  become  ornaments  of  the  body, 
and  eminently  useful  in  the  world  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  many  more  have  been  debarred  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  from  so  great  a  privilege,  and  have  there- 
fore missed  the  spiritual  advantages  thus  attainable  ? 
Perhaps  the  need  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  for 
the  diff'usion  of.  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
extended  Christian  intercourse. 

Friends  have  at  present  a  growing  number  of  great 
centres  with  their  extending  ramifications  of  Christian 
work,  with  over  30,000  First-day  scholars,  many  of 
whom  are  "  spoiled  from  being  anything  else  but 
Friends."  With  jnany  missions  sustained  by  our 
members,  some  with  a  local  membership,  others  with 
none;  with  a  variety  of  practical  questions  needing 
discussion,  so  that  more  unity  of  action  might  be 
reached,  and  all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our 
Yearly  Meeting  is  over-weighted  with  the  care  and 
is  obliged  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  its  distant 
branches  and  members ; — with  these  considerations 
before  us,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  grave  importance  how 
we  are  to  overtake  the  work,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  extend  our  Master's  kingdom  and 
strengthen  one  another  in  God  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  suggestion  of  what  surround- 
ing churches  have  found  to  work,  and  which  they 
increasingly  value,  viz..  Circulating  Autumnal  Confer- 
ences for  Friends.  These,  we  venture  to  hope,  would 
in  measure  supply  the  place  of  Yearly  Meeting  in 
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confirming  the  faith  of  many.  They  would  afford 
opportunity  for  comparing  notes  and  deliberating  on 
such  subjects  as,  e.g.,  the  closer  relationship  of  mission 
workers  and  churches  with  the  Society  ;  how  to  make 
the  First-day  evening  meetings  of  Friends  large  and 
profitable,  so  that  our  members  would  loyally  support 
them  ;  the  time,  and  attendance,  and  conduct  of 
meetings  on  Church  affairs ;  how  to  make  Meetings  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight  attractive  and  useful;  what 
is  our  duty  in  reference  to  birthright  membership; 
together  with  such  subjects  as  are  constantly  arising 
in  a  living  Church. 

Happily  we  are  favoured  with  a  large  amount  of 
doctrinal  unity  so  that  we  should  not  have  to  discuss 
theological  modifications.  The  deepest  thinkers  of  the 
age  seem  to  be  converging  more  and  more  on  those 
lines  of  Christian  truth  embraced  and  promulgated  by 
our  forefathers.  This  is  a  matter  for  devout  gratitude 
to  God,  and  should  be  helpful  and  strengthening  to 
our  members.  The  absence  of  such  differences  would 
render  the  Conferences  we  suggest  practical,  and  there- 
fore more  useful. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  our  proposal  that  we 
have  our  Annual  Meeting  of  First-day  Schools,  held 
at  Ackworth,  and  that  District  Conferences  are  spring- 
ing up  for  teachers  and  scholars.  True,  but  do  they 
supply  the  need  from  a  Church  standpoint,  or  do  they 
cover  the  whole  ground  ?  We  venture  to  think  that 
there  is  room  for  a  reconsideration  and  readjustment 
of  our  position  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  enter  upon  it.  When  our 
Yearly  Meeting  is  obliged  to  compress  into  one  after- 
noon great  subjects  of  far-reaching  interest  to  our 
members  something  needs  to  be  done. 

That  difficulties  will  confront  us  in  any  course  we 
take  may  be  expected,  but  inaction  will  not  free  us 
from  them.     Who  should  originate  Autumnal  Con- 
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ferences,  where,  and  how  they  should  be  hold,  whether 
representatives  should  compose  them,  or  they  should 
be  open  to  all  connected  with  the  work  of  Friends,  are 
questions  requiring  thought.  Probably  they  could 
not  at  first  be  held  annually,  experience  would  have 
to  guide  and  settle  that  point ;  but  what  has  been  done 
can  be  done,  and  if  the  most  active  and  aggressive 
Churches  in  the  land  carry  them  out,  the  difficulties 
are  not  insuperable  for  us. 

How  such  free  unofficial  Conferences  would  aflFect 
the  Yearly  Meeting  we  cannot  say,  but  we  hope  they 
would  help  it  in  various  'ways.  First,  by  deepening 
and  widening  the  interest  felt  in  its  deliberations  as 
the  legislating  head  of  the  body.  Next,  by  relieving 
it  of  some  of  the  pressure  at  present  felt,  and  thus 
enabling  it  to  rise  to  a  still  higher  field  of  vision,  so 
that  its  beneficent  influence  might  be  felt  not  only 
over  all  directly  connected  wdth  it,  and  in  its  various 
mission  fields,  but  in  the  country  at  large. 

Friends  are  still  favoured  with  a  great  position  in 
public  estimation.  It  is  a  legacy  left  us  by  those  who 
have  gone  before,  and  how  to  utilise  it  for  the  good 
of  man  in  his  elevation  heavenward  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  us.  In  many  parts  of  England  the 
cry  is.  Come  over  and  help  us  ;  arms  are  open  to  receive 
.us  spiritually,  we  are  still  needed  among  the  Churches, 
and  it  is  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  rise  to  the  great 
enterprise,  the  noble  toil  needed,  that  the  proposition 
of  Friends'  Autumnal  Conferences  has  been  made.  If 
some  other  and  simpler  means  can  be  devised  for 
'arriving  at  the  desired  result,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
not  a  few  among  us  who  ardently  wish  that  the  cords 
may  be  lengthened  and  the  stakes  strengthened  of 
our  Israel. 

William  Hobson. 
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CHRIST  AS  OUR  KING. 

"  He  hath  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh  a  name  written, 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  *'  He  must  reign  till  He  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  His  feet." 

We  have  been  considering  our  Lord  in  His  gracious 
aspect  of  Brother  (Heb.  ii.  11)  and  as  the  Bridegroom 
of  His  purchased  Church  (Eph.  v.  32).* 

Let  us  now  look  at  Him  in  another  character,  as 
exalted  at  God's  right  hand  to  be  "  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour/'  the  "  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

There  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  most  of  us,  side  by 
side  with  our  love  of  personal  independence,  a  sense 
of  unconfessed  weakness,  which  is  glad  to  cast  oflF  the 
responsibility  of  choice  of  action,  and  to  place  itself 
under  the  control  and  leadership  of  one  fitted  to  com- 
mand. 

The  children  of  Israel,  contrasting  their  own  impo- 
tence with  the  warlike  assumption  of  the  nations  around 
them,  and  failing  to  keep  in  remembrance  that  the 
Lord  was  their  king,  demanded  a  royal  chieftain, 
replying  to  the  remonstrances  of  Samuel,  "  Nay,  but 
we  will  have  a  king  over  us,  .  .  .  that  he  may  judge  us, 
and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles."  In  these 
few  words  are  well  condensed  the  true  ofiices  of  a  king 
— ^judge,  leader,  conqueror. 

The  same  thought  is  further  amplified  in  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  42,  "  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver,  the  Lord  is 
our  King,  He  will  save  us.''  Here  we  have  the 
characters  of  lawgiver  and  Saviour  superadded.     All 
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these  several  jequirements  are  fulfilled  in  our  King 
who  *'  reigns  in  righteousness/'  The  perfect  comple- 
ment of  all  that  is  needed  in  a  royal  commander  meets 
in  Him  who  is  '*  mighty  to  save,  strong  to  deliver/* 
and  who  goes  forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer/'  In 
Bunyan's  wonderful  allegory,  even  the  w^omen  and 
children,  protected  by  the  shield  of  Greatheart,  followed 
unharmed  where  he  led,  and  shall  we  shrink  back 
fainthearted  when  called  by  our  invincil^le  Captain  to 
range  ourselves  under  His  banner  in  conflict  with  the 
"  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  '*  ?  What  can  we  fear 
from  the  direst  of  our  foes  when  we  know  that  our 
Leader  is  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  King  of  glory  ''  ? 
Once  and  once  only  did  our  Divine  Kedeemer,  who 
condescended  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
deign,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  to  manifest  Himself  in 
His  kingly  character,  thus  not  only  fulfilling  past 
prophecy,  but  giving  an  indication  of  His  coming 
power.  The  prophet  Zechariah  is  jubilant  with  the 
glad  vision.  '*  Kejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion, 
shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee ;  He  is  just  and  having  salvation ; 
lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass/'  The  revelation  of  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom, hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  granted 
to  babes  in  age  and  babes  in  heart,  enabled  the  fisher- 
men of  Galilee  and  th^  children  of  Jerusalem  to  discern 
the  true  royalty  under  its  lowly  garb  ;  but  whilst  the 
infant  lips  were  shouting,  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of 
David,''  the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisees  were  *'  sore 
displeased/'  They  could  yield  no  allegiance  to  a 
supremacy  which  was  not  of  the  earth,^  earthly,  which 
came  not  with  glittering  crown  nor  jewelled  sceptre, 
which  boasted  of  neither  pomp  nor  pedigree,  but 
asserted  its  sway  only  by  that  mighty  power  of  truth 
before  whose  piercing  eye  hypocrisy  quails,  and  self- 
assumption  cannot  stand  erect. 
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"  Behold  a  King  shall  reign  in  righteousness.^' 
Here  lay  the  true  secret  of  their  deadly  hatred.  Even 
by  the  silence  of  the  Holy  One  they  felt  themselves 
condemned.  When  in  fierce  vindictiveness  they 
brought  to  Him  the  accused  woman,  pleading  trium- 
phantly the  law  of  Moses  for  her  condemnation,  they 
doubtless  supposed  they  had  drawn  their  victim  into 
a  net,  for  they  knew  that  His  gentle  heart  was  ever 
open  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  sinful  and  suffering. 
But  they,  not  He,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  defeat.  No 
countermanding  edict  aroused  their  defence  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  answered  them  only  "  with  the 
serene  dignity  of  the  reprimand  of  silence;  '^  the  verdict 
which  condemned  them  was  self-imposed,  and  the 
accused  was  left  alone  with  Him  "  who  delighteth  in 
mercy/' 

The  hypocrisy  of  those  pleaders  for  stem  justice  lay 
all  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  King. 

**  No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness." 

Not  on  this  occasion  alone,  but  when  summoned 
before  Pilate,  He  met  His  accusers  with  the  same 
lofty  rebuke,  far  harder  to  withstand  than  any  spoken 
defence.     "  He  answered  him  not  a  word." 

No  marvel  that  when  the  Eoman  Governor  heard 
that  He  claimed  to  be  a  king,  he  "  was  the  more 
afraid ;''  he  felt  the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  his 
prisoner,  and  so  far  yielded  to  its  power  as  to  place 
over  the  cross,  in  lieu  of  any  other  attempt  at 
condemnation,  that  unconsciously  true  inscription — 
"  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews/'  and  even  the 
relentless  demand  of  the  enraged  populace  could  wring 
from  him  no  further  concession.  It  was  as  though, 
spite  of  all  their  clamourings,  urged  on  as  they  were 
by  these  fierce  demagogues,  the  inner  voice  in  Pilate's 
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breast  could  not  be  silenced,  and  he  only  ratified  his 
act  by  the  emphatic  declaration  — "  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written."  Only  a  short  time  before 
he  had  led  forth  that  mysterious  personage,  awful  in 
His  serene  dignity,  though  submitting  to  the  mockery 
of  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe,  and  had 
said,  half  in  scorn  and  half  in  pity,  "  Behold  your 
king!''  yet  his  mind  was  evidently  haunted  with  a 
question  of  such  appalling  import,  and  ho  vainly  tried 
to  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  responsibility  and 
to  cast  it  upon  others.  Are  there  any  who  are  halting, 
as  Pilate  was,  respecting  the  true  character  of  Christ  1 
No  external  evidence  will,  of  itself,  settle  the  ques- 
tion. The  deep  convictiou  of  the  heart  arises  not  from 
logical  induction,  but  from  that  faith-look  which  made 
the  doubting  Thomas  exclaim,  **  My  Lord  and  my 
God ;"  from  that  well-spring  of  aflFection  which  recog- 
nises the  voice  of  the  Beloved,  and  exclaims  with  her 
out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils — **  Kabboni ! 
that  is  to  say,  Master  1 "  Kingship  in  the  spiritual 
world  has  other  regalia  than  those  external  decorations 
which  are  the  ambition  of  mortals,  and  wliich  any 
child  can  admire.  The  true  kingship,  whether  of 
Christ  or  of  those  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  lies 
far  deeper,  and  is  discerned  in  its  fullest  sense  only  by 
those  who  have  fellowship  with  its  spirit.  Christ 
makes  His  followers  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God " 
by  bringing  them  into  oneness  with  Himself  both 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  to  these  the  promise 
is  given  that  they  shall  eventually  reign  with  Him. 
He  overcame  by  His  own  right.  His  followers  over- 
come "  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.''  Let  us  not 
forget  that  many  a  battle  rages  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  that  the  shield  of  the  king  is  never  more 
sorely  needed  than  when  we  are  beset  with  hidden 
foes.  "  Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  if 
one  part  is  left  unguarded,  by  that  we  shall  fall.     If 
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we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  indeed,  there  are  wonderful  suggestions 
of  truth,  our  unwatched  side  will  be  like  the  heel  of 
Achilles,  by  which,  unless  One  that  is  "  mighty  to 
save,"  comes  to  the  rescue,  our  destruction  will  be 
wrought.  Yet  if  we  are  at  times  in  danger  from 
carelessness  and  self-dependence,  we  arc  also  in  danger 
from  distrust,  and  from  casting  away  our  confidence 
io  the  Lord.  We  forget  that  He  is  fighting  with  and 
for  us,  and  our  hands  grow  weak  and  our  hearts  sink 
within  us.     We  re-echo  the  words  of  the  plaintive  1 

hymn,— 

"  Fighting  the  battle  of  life 

With  a  weary  heart  and  head, 
For  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
The  banners  of  joy  are  fled. 

...  •  *  • 

"  Only  the  Lord  can  hear 
Only  the  Lord  can  see, 
The  struggle  within  how  dark  and  drear 
Though  quiet  the  outside  be. 

"  Fighting  alone  to-night 

With  what  a  sinking  heart. 
Lord  Jesus,  in  the  fight 
O  stand  not  Thou  apart. 

"  The  word  of  old  was  true 

And  its  truth  shall  never  cease, 
*  Tlie  Lord  shall  fight  for  you, 

And  ye  shall  hold  your  peace ! '  '* 

The  prerogative  of  a  king  is  to  rule.  In  the  case  of 
an  absolute  monach  he  can  do  this  in  two  ways,  either 
by  compelling  obedience  by  rigorous  enactments,  like 
the  youthful  monarch  who  said,  to  his  cost,  *^My 
father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions,"  or  by  that  irresistible  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  his  people  which  shall  make  them,  body 
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and  soul,  loyal  subjects,  devoted  to  their  king,  faithful 
in  supporting  his  kingdom. 

Our  King,  in  His  infinite  love  towards  us,  chooses 
the  latter  method.  Ho  knows  that  His  rule  is  blessed- 
ness for  us,  but  He  leaves  to  us  the  privilege  of  the 
choice.  He  is  not  only  our  King,  but  our  Saviour  and 
Eedeemer,  and  how  could  His  desires  towards  us  be 
satisfied  with  a  constrained  subjection  on  our  part  ? 
He  pleads  with  us,  "  Give  Me  thy  heart  J'  ^  When  the 
heart  is  given.  His  Kingdom  is  established,  that 
Kingdom  which  is  "  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."  0  that  He  may  be  satisfied  in 
us  and  we  in  Him,  that  we  may  not  cause  Him  who 
wept  tears  over  Jerusalem,  to  say,  "How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  [thee],  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  [thou]  wouldst  not !  " 

And  now  for  those  who,  happily  for  themselves, 
have  accepted  Christ  as  their  King,  what  follows  \  He 
must  reign  absolutely  where  He  rules  at  all,  therefore 
there  must  be  no  self-choosing.  Is  this  a  hard  alter- 
native ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
to  be  chosen  for  by  One  whose  love  is  far  greater 
and  far  wiser  than  that  of  a  mother  for  her  only 
child  1 

"  Thou  art  as  much  His  care  as  if  beside 
Nor  man  nor  angel  lived  in  heaven  or  earth." 

To  know  this  takes  all  the  uncertainty  out  of  life, 
and  makes  a  perfect  pattern  out  of  its  tangled  thread. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  on  our  part  absolute  obedi- 
ence. Do  we  shrink  from  what  this  may  involve  ? 
We  obey  willingly  where  we  love  and  trust  with  all 
our  hearts. 

Often  in  childlike  confidence  and  simplicity,  we 
may  say,  "  I  should  like  to  have  this  granted  me,  or 
this  trial  spared  me,"  but  if  our  relationship  is  right 
with  our  King  and  our  God,  we  shall  instinctivelv 
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add,  even  though  it  be  with  tears,  "  Not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done." 

And  not  only  in  the  surrender  of  our  will  in  the 
providences  of  life,  but  in  what  we  designate  as 
Christian  work,  we  shall  listen  for  the  word  of  our 
King.  He  must  give  us  our  right  places  as  servants 
in  His  household ;  one  here,  another  there ;  one  to  take 
His  messages,  another  to  hand  His  royal  bounties  to 
His  guests,  another  to  wait  at  His  bidding. 

There  would  be  no  contention  as  to  highest  places, 
no  interference  with  each  other's  work,  if  each  looked 
ouly  to  the  King  for  direction.  Let  us,  when  we 
breathe  the  prayer,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  earnestly 
seek,  not  only  that  it  may  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  but 
that  it  may  have  undivided  sway  within  us,  joining 
us  in  harmony  with  the  angelic .  throng  who  burst 
forth  into  praise,  as  they  anticipate  the  time  when 
Christ  "  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

It  must  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  read  the 
life  of  the  late  F.  E.  Havergal  that  she  especially 
delighted  in  calling  her  Lord  and  Master  King.  It 
was  the  deepest  joy  of  her  heart  that  His  reign  over 
her  should  be  perfect  and  absolute.  And  hence  it  was 
a  moment  of  rapture  for  her  when  she  was  told  that 
the  summons  was  come,  and  that  she  was  about  to 
enter  into  His  presence-chamber,  and  to  "  behold  the 
King  in  His  beauty."  We  are  waiting  as  on  the 
brink  of  the  river,  knowing  not  when  the  ^*  shining 
ones,''  with  their  message,  shall  be  sent  to  us.  Yet 
the  Lord  does  not  trust  His  redeemed  ones,  whom  He 
has  purchased  with  His  own  blood,  to  an  angelic 
convoy.  He  says,  **I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be 
also."     "  So  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord." 

"  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen." 

M.  E,  Beck. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FKIENDS  AS    A  BRA.NCH  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

Part  II. 

The  two  most  prominent  figures  used  iu  the  New 
Testament  to  describe  the  nature  and  functions  of  a 
Church  are  those  of  a  temple  for  worship,  and  a  human 
body  for  service;  and  the  teaching  we  have  in  these 
figures  agrees  with  the  two  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom 
(for  His  Church  and  kingdom  are  one),  viz.,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man. 

We  have  already  considered  a  few  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  involved  in  obedience  to  the  first  of  these 
commands ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  second, 
which  our  Saviour  declared  to  be  "  like  unto ''  the 
first,  and  we  shall  find  that  **  these  two  command- 
ments *' — on  which  *^  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets'* — harmonise  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of 
our  Saviour's  prayer,  in  which  we  have  already 
found  the  ideal  of  a  Church :  "  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me"  The  union  and 
communion  of  believers  with  each  other  and  with 
Him  were  meant  to  result  in  blessing  to  the  world,  and 
we  know  that  they  do  thus  result,  and  that  they  will 
do  so  more  and  more  as  Churches  and  individuals 
realise  the  indwelling  of  which  our  Saviour  spoke  in 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches  ;  He 
that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit;  for  without  Me"  (or  '* apart  from 
Me/'  or  "  severed  from  Me  ")  "ye  can  do  nothing,"  Our 
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Saviour  also  said  iu  that  memorable  prayer  that  has 
been  quoted  so  oftert,  "  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the 
world,  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  He 
came  into  the  world  to  manifest  the  Father  and  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  He  sends  His  disciples 
into  the  world  to  bear  witness  of  Him  who  is  Himself 
the  Truth. 

Our  early  Friends  felt  that  this  was  their  glorious 
mission,  and  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  lives.  Every  earthly  possession  was  held  lightly 
in  comparison  of  the  truth.  It  governed  their  lives 
down  to  the  minutest  word  or  action.  It  is  well  said 
by  our  own  poet  Whittier  of  the  early  Quaker : — 

"  With  that  deep  insight  which  detects 

All  great  things  in  the  small, 
And  knows  how  each  man's  life  aflfects 

The  spiritual  life  of  all ; 
He  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

By  love  and  not  by  law, 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right, 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 

"  He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own ; 
And  pausing  not  for  doubtfiil  choice 

Of  evils  great  and  small, 
He  listened  to  that  inward  voice 

That  called  away  from  all. 

"  0  spirit  of  that  early  day. 

So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 

Our  faithful  fathers  know  ! 
Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

The  cross  of  truth  to  bear. 
And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 

Our  daily  lives  a  prayer  !" 

We  may  well  unite  in  the  prayer  of  this  concluding 
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verse,  for  certainly  it  is  this  tenderness  of  conscience 
with  regard  to  matters  of  daily  life,  this  unswerving 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences, this  utter  honesty,  this  whole-hearted 
fidelity  to  the  principle,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,  anything  that  leads  to  evil  or  dishonours  God  or 
injures  man  ;" — it  is  all  this,  more  even  than  our  testi- 
monies with  regard  to  modes  of  worship  or  the  disuse 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  constitutes  true 
Quakerism.  It  is  this  which,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  has  made  Quakerism  the  power  in  the  world  it 
has  been,  since  the  day  that  George  Fox,  when  a 
prisoner,  was  allowed  to  travel  up  to  London  to  be  tried 
on  the  security  of  his  simple  promise  to  appear  at  a 
certain  time  before  his  judges,  down  to  the  present  day, 
when  we  still  hear  it  said,  if  there  is  a  question  about 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  truth,  *'  You  are  not  a 
Quaker,  you  may  say  or  do  so  and  so.'*  Such  an 
inheritance  as  this  from  the  past  constitutes  a  strong 
obligation  and  responsibility  for  us  in  the  present 
day. 

We  know  that  there  is  much  around  us  now  that 
goes  in  the  direction  of  dividing,  not  between  right 
and  wrong  unreservedly,  but  rather  between  degrees 
of  evil,  introducing  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of  morality, 
which  is  most  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
To  Friends  has  been  given  a  standard  to  uphold 
against  the  shams  and  unrealities  that  pass  current  in 
the  world— against  all  counterfeits,  short  measures, 
false  weights,  and  adulterations  —  against  untruth- 
fulness and  dishonesty  in  every  form.  Too  many  of 
these  things  are,  alas !  condoned,  even  by  the  pro- 
fessing Christian,  who  says,  "  We  must  do  as  the  world 
does.  If  I  may  not  do  this  thing,  how  shall  I  support 
my  family  ? " 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of  an  open  con- 
fession of  this  temporizing  policy  was  when  a  Cabinet 
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Minister  said  in  regard  to  the  opium  traffic  with 
China  that  he  knew  it  to  be  immoral,  but  there  were 
other  considerations  besides  those  of  morality — that 
revenue  must  be  considered. 

We  shudder  when  we  hear  such  words  as  these — 
and  yet  we  know  that  there  is  another  traffic  which,  if 
a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  is  also  immoral,  and  yet 
which  is  not  wholly  banished  from  amongst  its  because 
of  the  revenue  it  produces — the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  Let  us  think,  too,  of  the  terrible  crimes  and 
suflferings  produced  by  war — and  then  remember  that 
voices  of  condemnation  are  silenced,  lest  the  party  we 
belong  to  suflFer  in  that  condemnation. 

Then  again,  the  empty  forms  in  our  meeting-houses 
on  week-days  testify  that  business  and  study  weigh 
more  with  many  of  us  than  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
privilege ;  and  one  grand  opportunity  is  lost  of  glori- 
fying God  by  testifying  to  the  world  that  we  do  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  trust- 
ing Him  to  fulfil  His  promise  that  all  needful  things 
will  be  added.  In  view  of  the  many  inroads  which  the 
spirit  of  the  world  is  making  among  us,  the  cry  seems 
to  go  forth,  as  of  old,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve.  If  the  Lord  be  God  follow  Him,  but  if  Baal 
then  follow  Him."  And  we  know  that  one  greater 
than  Elijah  has  said,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.'' 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  early  Friends 
that,  whilst  they  reverently  accepted  the  deep  spiritual 
realities  that  our  Saviour  taught  to  His  disciples  by  means 
of  figures  and  symbols,  they  received  and  obeyed  His 
moral  teachings  in  a  literal,  child-like  way.  When  He 
says  to  His  disciples,  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you," 
and  again  "  This  is  my  body,  broken  for  you,"  they 
knew  that  He  was  speaking  *^  in  parables  ; "  but  when 
He  said  "  Love  your  enemies,"  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
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neighbour  as  thyself/'  "  Thou  shalt  not  swear/'  they 
saw  that  these  were  no  parables,  but  simple,  unde- 
niable commands  meant'  to  be  binding  then  and 
always.  They  have  never  felt  it  right  to  relegate 
obedience  to  these  commands  to  any  future,  when 
such  obedience  might  be  supposed  to  be  less  difl&cult. 
They  never  waited  to  consiir  the  "possibUity"  or 
otherwise  of  obeying  these  commands,  but,  leaving  that 
question  with  Him  who  knows  best  about  it,  they 
rejoiced  in  being  permitted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  His 
peaceable  kingdom,  and  to  be  pioneers  in  that  glorious 
warfare  which  is  to  end  in  swords  being  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

This  testimony,  given  to  us  with  regard  to  war,  is 
one  of  world-wide  importance,  whether  we  regard  its 
bearing  on  the  well-being  of  mankind  or  the  total  and 
entire  inconsistency  of  the  principles  and  practices 
connected  with  war  with  those  of  the  Gospel.  May 
we  be  awakened  to  feel  our  mighty  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  responsibilities  laid  upon  us  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Himself.  We  have  certainly  too  much  allowed 
this  precious  "  talent  *'  to  be  hidden  in  the  earth.  We 
have  not  been  constant  and  faithful  in  declaring 
what  has  been  shown  to  us  as  the  counsel  of  God  with 
regard  to  war,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  from  the 
blood-stained  sands  of  African  deserts,  from  Asian 
valleys  and  plains,  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe 
and  America,  from  the  beds  of  pain  in  our  hospitals, 
from  widowed  hearts  and  desolated  homes  in  town 
and  hamlet,  from  dens  of  shame  and  misery  in  our 
great  cities — went  up  as  of  old  the  cry  of  our  brothers' 
blood  into  the  ears  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  If  He 
has  made  us  our  "  brothers'  keeper "  in  this  matter 
may  He  give  us  grace  for  the  future  to  be  more 
faithful  and  earnest  in  bearing  our  testimony  at  all 
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times  and  in  all  places  against  this  cruel  scourge  of 
our  humanity ! 

The  obedience  which  Friends  have  always  believed 
it  right  to  yield  to  the  command,  "Swear  not  at 
all/'  is  in  full  accordance  with  what  they  have  been 
taught  as  regards  the  literal  truth  and  sacredness  of 
their  word,  and  is  a  subject  of  deep  moment.  There 
is  a  real  sublimity  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  for  whatso- 
ever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil ; "  they  seem 
to  touch  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man,  and  to  lift  it  up  into  the  region  of 
those  other  words  of  His,  "  Sanctify  them  through 
Thy  truth.     Thy  word  is  truth." 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  see,  in  reading  the  story  of 
the  Divine  life  in  the  four  Gospels,  that  purity,  love, 
and  humility  were  the  three  elements  of  righteousness 
most  constantly  proclaimed  by  our  Saviour  as  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  His  Church,  as  they  were  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  His  character.  If  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  to  continue  to  be  a  living  Society 
it  must  dwell  increasingly  in  the  spirit  of  these  virtues. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  one  another,  or  to  say  how 
far  it  is  right  for  our  neighbour  to  go  in  the  indulgence 
of  taste  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  To  our  own  Master 
each  must  stand  or  fall.  Yet  we  cannot  but  see  that 
a  simple  lowly  bearing,  an  unostentatious  manner  of 
life,  moderation  in  the  use  of  the  bountiful  outward 
gifts  of  Grod,  are  more  in  keeping  with  our  duty  to 
our  poorer  neighbours  and  with  the  example  of  the 
Eedeemer  than  the  contrary.  How  would  any  of  us 
feel  in  His  immediate  presence,  if  possessed  of  count- 
less wealth  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  personal  or 
family  use,  while  close  at  hand  were  some  of  His  own 
little  ones  whose  lives  are  one  long  scene  of  anxiety 
and  suflFering  for  want  of  a  very  small  increase  of  this 
world's  goods  1     It  is  coming  to   be  seen  that  true 
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civilisation,  as  well  as  true  happiness,  are  more  con- 
sistent with  "plain  living  and  high  thinking "  than 
with  expensive  habits  and  the  aim  to  rise  in  what  is 
called  social  position.  The  votaries  of  fashion  are 
weary  of  their  bondage  and  cry  out  for  something 
more  real  than  the  vanities  that  surround  them,  for 
some  pleasure,  some  work  mor^  worthy  an  intellectual 
and  immortal  being  than  the  continual  eflFort  to  be 
amused,  than  the  dance,  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
endless  round  of  inanity  that  goes  to  make  up  what 
is  called  gay  life.  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of 
our  Society,  or  any  Christian  people  called  to  the  rich 
provision  of  the  Father's  House,  where  there  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare  for  soul  and  intellect,  are  still 
hankering  after  the  husks  ? 

The  women  of  our  Society,  delivered  in  some  degree 
from  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  endowed  with 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
beyond  those  of  any  other  community,  have  a  real 
responsibility  laid  upon  them,  a  great  trust  confided 
to  them  which  it  is  their  duty  to  guard,  not  for  their 
own  sakes  only  but  for  the  sake  of  all  other  women. 

The  wearing  of  suits  of  mourning  is  one  form  of 
bondage  that  is  often  felt  by  those  who  are  not  of  our 
own  Society  to  be  painfully  irksome — shall  we  again 
become  entangled  in  this  yoke '?  The  following  passage, 
which  seems  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  of  con- 
formity to  the  customs  of  the  world,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dora  Green  well.  "^ 

"  Excessive  decoration  in  dress  and  furniture,  unnecessary 
servants,  costly  equipages,  expensive  entertainments,  these 
are  surely  of  the  things  that  perish  in  the  using,  and  which 
even  in  the  using  impart  but  little  real  pleasure,  vanity  in 
life  as  in  Scripture  being  inseparably  linked  with  vexation  of 
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spirit ;  yet  these  are  the  things  which  eat  the  heart  out  of 
true  hospitality,  which  so  crowd  the  life  with  elaborate 
littlenesses  as  to  leave  small  margin  either  in  time  or  money 
for  charity  or  for  those  refined  generosities  which  the  liberal 
soul  delights  to  devise  and  execute.  How  much  there  is," 
she  goes  on  "  in  the  aspect  of  the  times  we  live  in  to  make  us 
in  love  with  the  pleasures  that  go  into  small  room,  the  simple 
kindly  rational  pleasures  which  cheer  and  refresh  the  heart 
and  leave  it  freer  and  abler  for  life's  duties — those  great 
realities  too  often  sacrificed  for  its  appearances,  and  that 
body  and  soul  wearying  effort  to  keep  up  a  position  to  which 
we  owe  so  many  blighted  families,  desolated  homes,  and  dis- 
honoured graves." 

Perhaps  the  last  portion  of  this  extract  applies  less 
to  the  women  of  our  Society  than  to  some  others, 
but  if  we  have  inherited  from  faithful  ancestors  some 
degree  of  freedom  from  these  worldly  anxieties,  we 
are  all  the  more  called  on  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  her 
whose  chief  delight  was  to  sit  at  the  Master's  feet  land 
listen  to  His  gracious  words,  and  to  avoid  the  occasion 
for  even  that  gentle  and  loving  rebuke  that  was 
given  to  the  good  but  anxious  sister, "  Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  has  chosen  the 
better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her." 

This  one  thing  needful  includes,  we  cannot  doubt, 
for  us  and  for  our  children,  the  full  development  of 
all  our  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  would  not  have  ns  one-sided, 
dwarfed  or  crippled  in  one  or  the  other.  It  is  He  who 
has  made  this  universe  and  who  has  given  us  power 
to  spell  out  therein  the  hieroglyphics  of  His  power 
and  wisdom  and  love  ;  He  has  written  His  lessons  on 
the  page  of  History,  and  the  slow  but  steady  march 
of  the  generations  of  men  towards  a  higher  develop- 
ment, seeking  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  revealed  to  them  that 
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it  is  God  that  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure.  His  Spirit  guides  the  pen  and 
tongue,  yes,  and  the  hand  of  man,  in  doing  works  and 
speaking  words  that  are  a  revelation  of  Himself  and 
a  joy  for  ever  to  His  creatures. 

This  God,  who  is  infinite  in  resource,  would  not 
have  His  children  straitened  in  themselves  or  in  Him, 
but  rather  that  all  their  powers  should  grow,  in  happy, 
harmonious  development,  in  the  ever-increasing  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  whicl)  is  eternal  life.  For  art,  and 
science  and  history — all  speak  of  Him,  and  are  a  part 
of  "  the  earth  He  has  given  to  the  children  of  men  ; ''  for 
**  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  the 
■world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.''  And  if  some  are 
called  in  great  measure,  and  all  in  some  measure,  to 
deny  themselves  even  these  lofty  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments for  the  sake  of  others,  if  in  a  world  where  sin 
and  evil  are  so  powerful  many  are  filled  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity — with  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
laid  aside  His  glory  to  share  our  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
and  enter  the  arena  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
our  foes — they  will  have  a  rich  reward.  He  whom 
they  have  trusted  with  their  intellectual  life  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  they  have  committed  to  Him.  Even 
here  their  compensation  is  abundant,  and  they  realise 
that  His  joy  is  their  strength.  Willing  sharers  in  His 
sufferings,  they  will  be  also  in  the  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed,  for  He  has  said,  "  Father,  I  will  that  thay 
also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  me  where  I 
am  that  they  may  behold  My  glory.'' 

Meanwhile,  let  us  remember  that  if  we  are  worthy 
inheritors  of  the  traditions  of  our  Society,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  Church,  we  shall  be  abundant  in 
our  labours  in  every  direction  for  the  well-being  of 
those  around  us.  Let  us  remember  the  object  of  the 
existence  of  a  Church  is  to  receive  and  reflect  the 
Light  which  comes  from  G<)d.   And  there  is  no  corner 
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of  the  earth  so  distant,  no  gloom  so  absolute,  that  this 
light  may  not  penetrate  it.  Let  ns  think  nothing 
beneath  our  notice,  even  as  a  Church,  that  concerns 
either  the  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

Our  Saviour  disdained  not  to  care  for  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  men.  On  the  hillside,  on  the  lake, 
in  the  desert,  in  the  city,  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee 
or  the  publican,  as  well  as  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Cal- 
vary, He  gave  His  life  for  the  world.  Let  us  thank 
Him  that  He  has  led  forth  our  people  now,  as  in 
earlier  days,  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  His  salva- 
tion in  heathen  lands,  and  that  in  India  and  Mada- 
gascar, among  the  red  Indians,  and  in  Mexico,  on  the 
slopes  of  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  Eamah,  people  are 
being  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ;  that  there 
and  elsewhere  Churches  bearing  our  name  are  settled. 
Let  us  thank  Him  too  that  so  many  amongst  us 
have  felt  called  to  teach  the  little  children  and  the 
grown  people  at  home,  and  to  follow  His  footsteps  to 
the  bedside  of  the  suffering,  the  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
and  down  into  the  depths  of  the  poverty,  sin,  and 
degradation  that  deface  our  great  cities. 

Let  not  the  Church  fear  to  take  such  work  and  such 
workers  to  her  bosom.  The  joy  of  union  with  God, 
and  communion  with  His  saints  is  given  her,  **  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  the  Father  has  sent  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  and  to  heal  the 
sorrows  of  the  world  by  the  good  news  that  a  Father's 
heart  and  home  are  waiting  to  receive  the  returning 
prodigal.  If  our  Society  has  a  work  to  do  for  the 
other  Churches  and  for  the  world,  it  is  to  re-echo  the 
Saviour's  cry,  '*  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

Churches  are  weary  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  ^  man-' 
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made  priesthood  ;  the  world  is  weary  of  the  yoke  of 
fashion,  and  the  burden  of  vanity,  and  the  cruel 
oppressions  of  selfish  rulers.  Let  us  ask  them  to 
come  unto  Christ  and  learn  of  Him,  and  He  will  give 
them  rest,  for  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is 
light. 

And  now,  as  of  old  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was 
known  in  the  bush  that  burned  and  was  not  consumed, 
so  may  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  who  is  Love,  dwell 
continually  amongst  us,  a  Spirit  of  judgment,  and  a 
Spirit  of  burning  against  all  that  is  evil,  that  our 
Church  may  be  a  light  in  the  world,  and  may  expe- 
rience the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  promise  :  **  In  that 
day  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  for.  a  crown  of  glory  and 
for  a  diadem  of  beauty  unto  the  residue  of  His  people, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in 
judgment,  and  for  strength  to  them  that  turn  the 
battle  to  the  gate."  And  again,  "  The  Lord  will 
create  upon  every  dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion,  and 
upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day  and 
the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,  for  upon  all  the 
glory  shall  be  a  defence.  And  there  shall  be  a  taber- 
nacle for  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat,  and 
for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  the  storm 
and  the  rain/' 

So  will  the  prayer  of  our  Holy  Kedeemer  be  fulfilled, 
"  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.''  And  so  He  will  *'  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  will  be  satisfied." 

Hannah  Maria  Wigham. 
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JOHN    BEIGHT. 

Poem  read  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Bust  of  John  Bright  *  at  tha 
Friends*  School,  Providence,  U.S.,  Third  Month  2Sth,  1884. 

Bt  Francis  B.  Gummere. 

I. 

Few  men  of  hero-mould 

The  Quaker  counts  amid  his  ranks  to-day ; 

But,  in  the  troublous  times  of  old, 

Before  commodity's  loud  gold 

Drowned  with  its  clank  the  clash  of  steel. 

The  Quaker  held  no  devious  way ; 

For  him  to  see  was  but  to  feel. 

To  feel  was  but  to  say. 

11. 

All  hail  those  men  of  yore  1 

Amid  innumerable  disasters  true 

To  that  brave  standard  which  they  bore ; — 

Whether  amid  the  maddened  roar 

Of  priest-led  mobs,  or  scourged  and  flung 

To  die  in  gaols,  or  where  the  few 

Sat  waiting  for  the  cloven  tongue, — 

But  one  straight  path  they  knew. 


*  The  Author  has  kindly  forwarded  us  these  lines,  and  although 
it  may  be  unusual  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends  to  publish 
anything  like  eulogy  concerning  its  living  members,  we  feel  that 
historically,  as  well  as  fraternally,  the  unveiling  of  tiiis  bust  has  a 
more  than  passing  interest,  and  that  beside  their  intrinsic  merit, 
these  verses  embody  facts  and  truths  which  we  do  well  to  hand 
down  to  Quaker  posterity  in  these  pages.  —  Editor,  Friends* 
Quarterly  Examiner. 
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in. 

Yet  peace  breeds  doubtful  virtues.    "When  the  flame 

Of  persecution  flickered,  fell,  expired, 

So  dimmed  the  old  lustre ;  no  hot  shame 

The  wavering  conscience  fired. 

So,  when  wild  storms  are  past,  and  winds  grow  tame, 

And  the  foil'd  tempest  holds  his  hand, 

The  vessels  cast  safe  anchor  near  the  strand ; 

And  sweet  it  seems  a  gentle  sea  to  ride. 

While  lapping  waters  lave 

The  weary,  battered  side : — 

"  Ah,  linger  thus,"  the  shipmen  cry,  "  near  land, 

Nor  tempt  again  the  buffets  of  the  wave !" 

They  will  not  heed  the  voice 

That  calls  from  far  and  chides  their  choice ; 

He  rmcst  not  dally  with  the  shore 

Who  thinks  on  noble  gain, 

But  bend  him  stoutly  to  the  oar, 

And  seek  the  midmost  mxiin,  [hurricane. 

And  wrest  their  treasure  from  the  clasp  of  wave  and 

IV. 

Ho !  pilot  of  the  roaring  seas ! 

No  summer  sailor  thou ; 

It  was  no  idle  breeze 

That  set  those  manly  lines  upon  thy  brow : 

For  thou  hast  done  what  all  to  do  are  fain. 

Yet  few,  ah,  few  attain — 

Hast  never  struck  thy  sail 

And  fled  before  the  gale 

Till  it  had  spent  its  force, — 

But  sawest  clear  upon  the  chart  of  life  [loud. 

Thy  straight-drawn  track ;  and  though  the  storm  blew 

And  elemental  strife 

In  one  mad  whirl  joined  sea  and  cloud, 

Thou  hast  but  lash'd  thy  helm  and  held  thy  course. 
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And  for  the  manly  heart  and  manly  deed 

Thy  country  loves  thee ; — gives 

Honour  unstinted  as  thy  meed ; 

And  they  that  still  can  hold 

The  Quaker  name,  rejoice  that  one  man  lives 

Who  fills  the  measure  of  their  hero-mould. 

V. 

At  glimpse  of  wrong,  thy  voice  that  knows  not  fear, 

As  sword  from  scabbard  still  hath  leapt,  and  fills 

With  noblest  echoes  these  wide  halls  of  time. 

We  too,  when  tempests  shook  our  western  clime. 

And  all  the  air  was  rife  with  bodings  grave. 

Have  felt  new  hope,  to  hear 

That  voice  of  manly  cheer. 

And  mark  the  signal  of  a  friendly  hand 

From  yon  far  strand 

Where  thy  blufif  England  dashes  back  the  wave. 

VI. 

Brief  be  our  word,  yet  strong. 

So  we  this  greeting  send. 

Stout  English  heart,  across  the  severing  sea. 

Whose  chainless  waters  blend 

The  breezes  of  two  nations  that  are  free; 

Free,  free  for  evermore ! 

And  shore  shall  call  to  shore 

In  sister  freedom  till  the  end  of  time ; 

And  still  the  thunder  chime 

Of  that  vast  sea  shall  chorus  the  same  song. 

Ay,  he  who  bends  his  ear 

To  those  great  tones,  shall  hear 

Exultant  voices,  swelling  high,  proclaim 

That  thou,  undaunted  heart. 

Hast  play'd  a  hero's  part,  [name. 

Joining  with  freedom's   deathless  song  thy  deatliless 
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And  who  was  this  ?  A  lowly  peasant  maiden  in  a 
little  Eastern  town,  who  nigh  2,000  years  ago  lifted  up 
her  voice  in  a  song  which  has  become  immortal,  and 
she  said : — 

"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  ray  Saviour. 
For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden. 
For  behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 

blessed. 
For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things ; 
And  holy  is  His  name. 
And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him 
From  generation  to  generation. 
He  hath  showed  strength  with  His  arm ; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 

hearts. 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats, 
And  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things  ; 
And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel, 
In  remembrance  of  His  mercy  ; 
As  He  spake  to  our  fathers, 
To  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for  ever." 

When  first  the  strange  announcement  fell  upon  her 
startled  ear,  "jffaiY,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured^  the 
Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,'* 
she  was  indeed  troubled  at  that  saying,  but  she  was 
calmed  by  the  tender  assurance,  '^Fear  not,  Mary^for 
thou  hast  found  favour  with  God  J*  To  her  believing  soul 
it  was  no  incredible  thing  that  the  everlasting  God 
should  stoop  to  one  of  low  estate  ;  to  her  pure  heart 
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it  seemed  but  natural  that  He  should  exalt  them  of 
low  degree,  and  fill  the  hungry,  rather  than  the  rich, 
with  His  good  things.  But  it  may  well  be  that  in  all  her 
song  of  chastened  triumph,  nothing  so  thrilled  her  own 
spirit  as  the  wonderful  words  which  recorded  her 
certainty  that  from  henceforth  all  generations  should 
call  her.  blessed.  And  has  it  not  been  so  the  wide 
world  over,  wherever  Christianity  is  known  ?  In  a 
peculiar  and  special  sense  have  those  of  her  own  sex 
cause  to  call  her  so.  Has  she  not  taken  away  from 
them  for  evermore  their  reproach,  in  that  it  was  woman 
who  first  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter  1  for — 

" ^Though  sin's  shadow  fell  upon  her  brow, 

Who  with  her  primal  fall  shall  taunt  her  now  ? 
She  has  been  rescued  from  the  oppressor's  scorn, 
For  earth's  Eedeemer  was  of  woman  born." 

Yet  in  the  desire  to  do  reverence  to  the  mother  of 
the  Lord,  how  strangely  have  men  missed  their  way ! 
How  could  the  blessing  be  more  sorrowfully  perverted 
than  by  the  bestowal  of  the  name  of  Queen,  and  the 
trappings  of  sovereignt)'',  on  the  handmaiden  whom 
God  had  highly  honoured  ?  What  had  she  to  do  with 
tinsel  or  with  show,  the  insignia  of  this  world  1  and 
even  less,  if  possible,  could  she  have  part  in  those 
heavenly  dignities  fondly  lavished  on  her  by  those  who 
had  them  not  to  give.  Well  has  it  been  said  of  such 
representations : — 

"  For  this  one  bears  too  great  a  name, 

Above  all  other  women  blest ; 

The  blessed  mother — all  her  fame 

Is  His  who  nestled  to  her  breast ; 
They  do  but  dull  her  glory  down, 
These  childless  arms,  this  earthly  crown. 
•  •••••, 

"iShe  a  poor  peasant  on  the  throne 
Eaised  for  the  Lord  of  Life  alone." 
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How  ineffaceable  is  the  charm  which  lingers  round 
the  story  of  the  j&rst  Christmas-tide !  Fitly  to  shep- 
herds watching  their  peaceful  flocks  was  the  announce- 
ment made  of  the  birth  of  Him  who  was  called  the 
Lamb  of  God.  There  was  revelry  that  night  in  palaces, 
as  there  has  been  before  and  since  ;  but  in  these  there 
was  no  silence  in  which  the  angel's  message  could  be 
heard.  Under  the  quiet  of  the  starlit  heavens,  which 
then — as  through  all  time — declared  the  glory  of  God, 
shone  the  unearthly  splendour  which  made  the  watchers 
sore  afraid,  until  to .  them  were  spoken  the  same 
soothing  words  which  had  before  stilled  the  tumult  in 
Mary's  heart — "Fear  not*' — words  to  be  once  more 
uttered  by  angel  lips  beside  the  empty  sepulchre, 
which  could  not  hold  for  long  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life. 

Well  might  the  shepherds  go  with  haste  to  Beth- 
lehem to  find — as  they  had  been  told — Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  Babe  lying  in  a  manger.  And  was 
it  not  meet  that  He,  whose  love  stooped  to  the  least 
and  lowest  of  created  beings,  should  take  His  earliest 
slumber  where  patient  dumb  creatures  shared  His 
resting  place  ?  From  that  scene  of  wonder  the  shep- 
herds  Vent  their  way,  glorifying  and  praising  God. 
Was  not  their  faith  strong  ?  When  we  are  inclined 
to  condemn  the  Jews  in  that  they  were  so  slow  of 
heart  to  believe,  have  we  ever  reflected  on  the 
measureless  contrast  between  the  King,  for  whose 
advent  they  were  looking  and  longing,  and  Him 
whose  infancy  lay  in  a  ^'  borrowed ''  cradle,  as  after- 
wards his  manhood  in  a  "  borrowed  tomb  "  1  Truly, 
if  we  can  only  judge  of  men  and  things  now  by  a 
purely  conventional  standard,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  we  too  should  have  rejected  claims  that  made 
so  large  a  demand  upon  our  faith. 

Yet  once  to  that  lowly  shelter  which  housed  the 
humble  pilgrims,  came  a  majestic  cavalcade  to  offer  to 
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the  Son  of  Mary  such  homage  as  is  paid  to  royalty. 
A  lofty  confidence  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
Wise  Men,  who  travelled  from  their  distant  home  to 
bring  their  precious  ^ffcs  to  Him  whom  they  recog- 
nised as  their  new-born  King ;  with  no  guide  on  their 
long  journey  but  a  silent  Star : — 

"  Yon  herald  halteth  suddenly, 

And  with  their  fragrant  freight. 
The  stately  camels  stoop  the  knee 

Before  a  stable  gate, 
Lo,  He  whose  name  is  first  on  high 

Is  lowliest  in  His  birth, 
And  He  whose  throne  is  in  the  sky, 

Hath  but  a  crib  on  earth. 
And  they — the  wise — have  trod  the  wild 
To  bow  before  a  little  child." 

Beautiful  in  its  brevity  is  the  Scripture  narrative  of 
that  wonderful  childhood  and  boyhood.  It  ministers 
to  no  idle  curiosity,  but  in  a  few  marvellous  sentences 
tells  us  all  that  we  need  to  know  ;  that  "  He  increased 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  man ;  "  and  that  He  was  "  subject ''  to  His  parents. 
How  we  can  follow  them  in  thought  as  they  went  a 
whole  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem  without  beholding 
Him,  content  in  the  belief  that  He  was  among  the 
large  company  of  pilgrims,  until  as  evening  drew  on, 

"  The  hearts  that  had  been  satisfied  to  dream 
Of  the  Child's  presence  moving  in  the  midst, 
Startled,  awoke  to  feel  the  pressing  need 
Of  His  uplifted  face." 

What  were  their  thoughts  during  their  sorrowful 
three  days'  search  !  Were  they  haunted  by  a  fear  that 
He  who  for  "  twelve  blessed  years ''  had  filled  their 
home  with  light,  had  slipped  from  their  human  hands 
for  ever  1  And  when  they  found  Him  sitting  in  the 
Temple,  listening  to  and  questioning  the  wondering 
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doctors  of  the  law,  what  did  they  think  of  His  half- 
reproachful,  incomprehensible  reply  to  their  remon- 
stance — "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  "  Yet  it 
is  after  that  memorable  incident  that  we  read  that 
He  went  down  with  them  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject 
unto  them. 

Of  the  years  that  immediately  followed  we  are  told 
nothing.  We  do  not  hear  of  Him  again  until  the  hour 
when  He  is  baptised  in  the  Jordan.  Yet  there  is  one 
belief — a  belief  amounting  to  certainty,  and  too  precious 
far  to  be  relinquished — viz.,  that  He  who  was  called  the 
Carpenter  and  the  Carpenter's  son,  must,  through  all 
his  early  manhood,  have  followed  Joseph's  occupation ; 
that  He  was  a  working-man.  How  is  all  labour — even 
the  humblest — glorified,  if  performed  in  a  right  spirit, 
when  we  remember  that  until  the  last  few  years  of  His 
life  on  earth  He  wrought  at  a  handicraft ;  and  then — 

"  With  bearing  wood  His  hands  have  done  for  ever, 
Until  the  cross  they  bear ; 
With  driving  nails,  until  the  nails  are  driven 
Those  tender  hands  that  tear." 

But  how  was  it  with  those  with  whom,  through  all 
those  years  of  preparation  He  lived  at  home,  like  (yet 
how  wnlike  !)  other  sons  ?  Did  they  marvel  what  this 
long  period  of  inaction  meant  ?  Had  not  Simeon  told 
them  that  He  was  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  Israel "  ? 

Yet,  here  was  He  who,  even  as  He  grew  out  of 
infancy,  had  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  now  in  His 
glorious  manhood  labouring  in  a  carpenter's  workshop. 
It  may  be  that  in  their  hearts'  depths  there  was  a 
hesitating  joy  that  He  was  still  all  their  own,  unclaimed 
by  the  high  destiny  that  awaited  Him — a  destiny  far 
higher  than  even  their  love  imagined,  by  as  much  as 
victory  through  self-sacrifice  is  greater  and  holier  than 
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victory  by  power  and  strength.     Apparently  in  this 
interval  must  have  occurred  the  death  of  Joseph : — 

"  Saint  greatly  favoured !  unto  whose  deep  faith 
A  charge — a  ministry  divine  were  given. 
To  guard  and  nurture  from  His  earliest  breath. 
The  mortal  form  which  veiled  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 

"  Rejected  when  He  came  unto  His  own 
With  His  evangel  of  redeeming  love, 
Amongst  men's  hardened  hearts,  thy  heart  alone 
Did  worthy  of  the  gift  and  mandate  prove. 

"  0,  more  than  Abraham's  faith  was  surely  thine. 
Upon  thy  path  no  Tay  of  outer  light- 
Save  in  night-dreams,  and  vision'd  words,  no  sign 
To  guide  thy  brave,  true,  pious  heart  aright. 

"  Yet  thou,  not  questioning  God's  great  mystery. 
By  no  dark  reasonings  of  earth  beguU'd, 
Didst  serve,  in  reverent  love's  fidelity, 
The  saintly  mother  and  the  Holy  Child. 

"  Whilst  Mary's  memory,  in  its  blessedness, 

Through  all  the  ages  purely  bright  shall  shine. 
Though  in  men's  thoughts  and  words  regarded  less, 
St^l  shall  that  blessing's  sweetness  rest  on  thine." 

The  veil  that  covers  so  large  a  portion  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life  is  only  lifted  when  He  goes  with  other 
men  to  receive  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan — thence- 
forth and  for  ever  sacred  in  our  thoughts — the  baptism 
of  John.  The  startled  wonder  of  the  Baptist — as  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and 
comest  Thou  to  me  ? " — showed  at  once  that  his  faith 
had  never  been  shaken  by  that  quiet  human  life, 
outwardly  so  inconspicuous  as  compared  with  his 
own.  When,  soon  afterwards,  our  Lord's  first  miracle  is 
wrought  at  a  marriage  feast — thus  for  ever  hallowing 
what  is  pure  and  good  in  mortal  happiness — the  silence 
of  nearly  twenty  years  is  broken,  and  again  the  name 
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of  Mary  appears  on  the  historian's  page.  When  we 
hear  her  injunction  to  the  servants,  *'  Whatsoever  He 
saith  unto  you,  do  it,''  it  seems  as  though  she  may 
have  been  through  all  that  time  patiently  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  His  power,  while  pondering  in 
her  heart  the  words  of  messengers  and  prophets 
concerning  Him.  And  now  the  hour  was  come. 
Might  she  not  feel,  when  tasting  of  that  wonderful 
wine,  that  this  beginning  of  miracles  at  Cana  of 
Galilee — worked  to  give  pleasure  and  prevent  dis- 
appointment— must  be  but  the  forerunner  of  greater 
things  than  that?  Did  she  see  in  after  days  the 
hungry  multitudes  fed  on  Genesaret's  shore,  with  the 
same  considerate  loving-kindness  which  cared  for 
men's  bodies  as  well  as  for  their  souls  ?  Was  she  one 
of  the  awe-struck  band  that  beheld  Lazarus  leave  his 
grave  ?  Did  she  see  the  possessed  boy— his  father  s 
only  child — given  back  to  that  father's  arms,  healed 
and  whole  ?  Was  she  by,  in  deepest  sympathy,  when 
the  funeral  train  was  stayed  and  the  mourners'  wail 
was  hushed,  as  Jesus  awoke  the  sleeper,  and  delivered 
the  only  son  to  his  widowed  mother  ?  Did  she  witness 
that  brief  hour  of  royalty  and  homage  when  the  air 
was  rent  with  '*  Hosannas,"  and  the  palms  and  gar- 
ments strewed  the  way  before  Him  1  And  did  her  heart 
throb  with  the  thought  that  now  at  last  He  was  about 
to  take  to  Him  His  crown  and  kingdom  ?  Even  so, 
poor  mother !  A  crown  of  thorns  and  a  kingdom  in 
men's  hearts  that  shall  have  no  end,  won  by  the 
Cross. 

This  at  least  we  know,  that  she  stood  beside  that 
Cross,  and  that  His  dying  eyes  looked  down  on  her, 
and  that  in  that  hour  He  thought  of  and  cared  for 
her.  But  this  has  been  said  so  far  better  in  lines 
which  are,  perhaps,  as  beautiful  a  Protestant  tribute 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  were  ever  penned,  that  they 
will  form  an  appropriate  addition  : — 

2  £  2 
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"  The  strongest  light  casts  deepest  shade, 
The  dearest  love  makes  dreariest  loss ; 
And  she,  His  birth  so  blest  had  made, 
Stood  by  Him  dying  on  the  Cross. 

"  But  since  not  grief  but  joy  shall  last, 
The  day,  and  not  the  night,  abide. 
And  all  time's  shadows  earthward  cast 
Are  light  upon  the  other  side, — 

"  Thro'  what  long  bliss  that  shall  not  fail 
That  darkest  hour  shall  brighten  on ; 
Better  than  any  angel's — *  Hail !  * 
The  memory  of — '  Behold  thy  Son  ! ' 

"  Sweet  in  thy  lowly  heart  to  store 
The  homage  paid  at  Bethlehem, 
But  far  more  blessM  evermore 

Thus  to  have  shared  the  taunts  and  shame ; 

"  Thus  with  thy  pierced  heart  to  have  stood 

Midst  mocking  crowds  and  own'd  Him  thine. 
True,  thro*  a  world's  ingratitude, 
And  own'd  in  death  by  lips  divine. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  crowned,  0  Mother  blest, 
Our  hearts  behold  thee  crowned  e'en  now, 
The  crown  of  motherhood — earth's  best— 
O'ershadowing  thy  maiden  brow. 

*'  Thou  shalt  be  crowned !  more  glorious  bays 
Than  ever  poet's  brows  entwine. 
For  thine  immortal  hymn  of  praise. 
First  singer  of  the  Church  !  are  thine. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  crowned !  all  earth  and  heaven 
Thy  coronation  pomp  shall  see. 
The  Hand  by  which  thy  crown  is  given 
Shall  be  no  stranger's  hand  to  thee. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  crowned  !  but  not  a  queen, 
A  better  triumph  ends  thy  strife. 
Heaven's  bridal  raiment  white  and  clean, 
The  victor's  crown  of  fadeless  life. 
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"  Thou  shalt  be  crowned !  but  not  alone, 
No  lonely  pomp  shall  weigh  thee  down ; 
Crowned  with  the  myriads  round  His  Throne, 
And  casting  at  His  feet  thy  crown."  * 

Most  blessed  among  women  !  Yet  how  humble  was 
her  outward  lot,  setting  at  nought  the  belief  from 
which  the  world  will  never  part — that  wealth  and 
grandeur  are  earth's  best  things.  A  blessing,  bounded 
only  by  a  limitless  eternity,  has  come  to  all  mankind 
through  this  lowly  daughter  of  Israel,  while  she 
fulfilled  those  common  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
which — it  may  be  reverently  said — are  the  Creator's 
ideal  for  her  sex.  With  the  advent  of  Him  who  was 
born  of  woman,  passed  away  for  evermore  all  that 
implied  degradation  in  her  subjection ;  but  He  who 
took  on  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  did  not  rob 
her  of  the  exceeding  privilege  to  be  in  all  conditions 
of  her  life  as  one  that  serveth. 

Jane  Budge. 


♦  Mrs.  Charles. 
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{Concluded  from  last  Numher.) 

We  hear  the  negroes  well  spoken  of,  and  though  of 
course  there  are  many  idle  and  thriftless  among  them 
(largely  the  fruit  of  the  old  slave  system),  still,  as  a 
whole,  they  have  done  and  are  doing  wonders. 

Eichard  Allen  writes, Memphis, October  10th,  1883: — 
**  The  weather  still  very  hot,  thermometer  90**  in  shade ; 
we  know  what  Southern  American  heat  is  ;  however, 
we  slept  tolerably  well,  only  reminded  that  mosquitos 
are  troublesome  companions.  Breakfasted  about  7.45 
a.m.,  and  set  off  in  one  of  the  street  cars  to  be  at  the 
morning  service  of  the  Le  Moyne  Institute,  as  we 
had  made  an  arrangement  to  be  at  the  opening  of  the 
school.  It  was  commenced  by  singing  one  of  the  old 
plantation  songs,  *  I'm  rolling  through  an  unfriendly 
world,'  very  plaintive  and  beautiful,  followed  by 
reading  and  a  short  prayer,  and  then  another  of  the 
same  melodies,  *  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot/  My  heart 
did  feel  stirred  at  seeing  such  a  number  of  coloured 
people  all  free,  and  I  told  them  of  the  great  future 
for  them  if  they  laid  fast  hold  of  the  blessings  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  and  of  the  means  afforded  them  of 
obtaining  an  excellent  education.  Then,  bidding 
them  a  last  farewell,  as  I  told  them  I  should  never 
see  them  again  on  earth,  in  all  human  probability, 
we  went  down  stairs.  The  kind  principal  of  the  insti- 
tution, A.  J.  Steele,  having  provided  a  carriage,  we 
set  off  to  visit  some  of  the  cotton  fields ;  but  first  to 
call  on  a  gentleman  holding  a  Government  oflSce, 
Colonel  Keating,  who  we  found  was  an  Irishman  who 
emigrated  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  who  was 
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probably  one  of  those  who  escaped  imprisonment  as 
a  Young  Irelander  in  1848.  We  had  a  very  enjoyable 
and  instructive  time,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  had  visited  many  of  the  States,  and  was 
full  of  interesting  information.  He  said  he  would 
not  on  any  account  return  to  Ireland,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  in  America  were  so  much  greater. 
After  driving  through  some  of  the  avenues,  in  which 
were  many  very  fine  residences,  we  branched  off 
into  the  cotton  district,  and  looked  on  miles  of  cotton 
fields,  some  being  gathered.  The  plant  is  sown 
annually ;  we  saw  a  number  of  women  gathering  the 
cotton  from  the  ripe  pods.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times  up  to  Christmas,  and  gives  a  great  deal 
of  employment.  The  women  have  a  sack  fastened 
behind  into  which  they  put  the  cotton  as  picked. 
A  diligent  worker  can  earn  5s.  per  day.  This  gives 
a  different  picture  from  the  slavery  days,  when  the 
toilers  were  driven  to  their  work  by  the  slave  driver 
with  his  lash." 

The  white  cotton  bolls  just  bursting  looked  very 
pretty,  and  in  the  distance  like  white  flowers.  People 
speak  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the  negroes,  now 
numbering  7,000,000 ;  they  have  increased  faster  in 
the  last  ten  years  than  thfe  white  population  of  the 
States,  notwithstanding  the  immense  addition  made 
to  the  whites  by  immigration ;  40  per  cent,  can  read 
and  write. 

We  passed  in  our  drive  several  fields  with  their 
second  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  and  saw  numbers 
of  the  Osage  oranges,  which  are  green  and  with  rough 
skins  and  larger  than  the  ordinary  orange,  but  poison- 
ous ;  we  also  noticed  the  magnolia  trees,  with  their 
bright  red  seed.  On  our  way  homeward  we  drove 
through  a  large  cemetery  in  which  were  many  beau- 
tiful monuments,  one  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Confederate  army,  the  graves  of  the 
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soldiers  being  thickly  dotted  with  small  marble  slabs. 
We  saw  many  graves,  too,  of  the  victims  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  a  very  handsome  monument  erected  by  the 
city  to  a  devoted  young  lady  who  nursed  the  sick  at 
the  time  of  the  epidemic,  but  afterwards  took  it  and 
died. 

In  the  evening  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  large 
Mississippi  boats  which  ply  between  Memphis  and 
Friars  Point,  100  miles  south.  The  scene  on  the 
quay  was  highly  interesting,  black  men  rolling  barrels 
of  pork  which  were  to  be  taken  down  the  river  to 
supply  the  negroes  with  the  fat  bacon  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  This  being  cotton-picking  time,  a  good 
many  were  going  further  South  to  work  in  the  planta- 
tions ;  then  there  were  waggons  drawn  by  mules  laden 
with  huge  bales  of  cotton.  The  shouting,  pushing, 
and  general  bustle  were  quite  confusing.  But  in  due 
time  we  were  safely  on  board,  and  were  deeply  inte- 
rested in  watching  this  novel  and  foreign  looking 
scene.  I  will  try  and  describe  the  boat.  The  first 
floor  was  for  the  bales  of  cotton,  barrels  of  pork,  and 
other  merchandise  which  we  were  taking  down  the 
river — the  third-class  passengers  and  crew.  The  next 
story  had  a  balcony  running  round  it,  seated  with 
chairs,  and  looking  on  to  it  the  windows  of  the 
various  state-rooms  or  cabins,  which  were  beautifully 
fitted  up  with  two  good  berths  (one  above  the  other), 
wash-stands,  chairs,  and  every  convenience.  These 
state-rooms  run  round  a  handsome  dining  room, 
where  things  are  served  up  in  good  hotel  style,  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  fitted  with  sofa  lounges  and 
piano. 

Above  this  room  is  a  third  story  of  cabins  for  the 
coloured  passengers.  These,  too,  are  very  comfortable, 
and  we  were  informed  that  Captain  Lee's  boats  carried 
more  of  this  class  than  other  lines  of  steamers  which 
have  not  this  accommodation.     The  mate  of  the  vessel, 
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who  showed  us  a  good  deal  of  attention,  introduced 
us  to  Captain  Lee,  who  told  us  he  was  related  to 
General  Lee,  one  of  the  Southern  leaders  in  the  great 
war,  which  led  to  the  freeing  of  the  negro  race.  He 
met  us  most  cordially,  and  was  so  full  of  informa- 
tion that  the  conversation  was  carried  on  till  bed- 
time. 

We  were  glad  to  get  from  a  Southerner  his  views 
of  emancipation,  and  in  reply  to  the  question  how  the 
negroes  were  getting  on,  he  said  "  Well,  right  well — 
and  I'm  glad  they  are  free.  I  fought  in  the  war. 
You  see  the  North  were  jealous  of  the  South  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  now  it's  all  over  Fm 
glad.  I  owned  264  slaves.  Some  of  course  are  idle — 
and  they  do  not  know  the  use  of  money,  but  many 
are  doing  well.  They  are  good  servants,  but  you 
know  they  have  no  brains — they  have  nowhere  to 
put  brains," 

There  were  seventy-five  negroes  engaged  on  this 
boat,  lading  and  unlading  at  the  various  stopping 
places  on  the  river.  They  were  paid  fifty  dollars  per 
month  and  their  board.  We  heard  that  at  New 
Orleans  they  often  earned  100  dollars  with  board. 
They  are  called  up  during  the  night  at  the  various 
stopping  places.  We  were  greatly  interested  in 
watching  the  alacrity  with  which  these  men  worked  ; 
joyous,  careless  fellows,  they  would  run  up  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river,  roll  the  many  iron-bound  bales  of 
cotton  down,  laughing  and  tumbling  over  each  other. 
Many  wore  scarlet  shirts  or  jerseys,  and  the  contrast 
of  black  and  scarlet  was  very  striking.  When  the  last 
bales  were  on  board  the  whistle  sounded,  and  these 
men  stretched  themselves  on  the  top  of  them  and 
went  to  sleep  in  the  blazing  sun,  to  be  up  again  at  the 
next  stopping  place.  ... 

And  now  about  the  Mississippi,  which  is  with  reason 
translated  the  "  Father  of  Rivers."    What  is  he  like  1 
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Very  muddy — steep  banks  on  either  side,  as  the  water 
is  very  low,  but  beyond,  almost  interminable  forests 
except  where  the  hand  of  the  labourer  has  felled  the 
woods  and  brought  the  red  soil  into  cultivation.  A 
gentleman  who  was  on  board  strongly  urged  us  to  go 
on  to  Florida,  where  he  said  we  would  find  oranges 
growing  in  abundance  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits.  Orleans,  he  said,  was  well  worth  visiting  as  a 
very  fine  city.  At  Helena  we  took  in  a  number  of 
blocks  of  ice  made  at  an  ice  factory.  These  were 
covered  over  with  several  wheelbarrows  of  sawdust 
and  with  tarpauling.  Captain  Lee  would  have  us  sit 
by  him  on  deck,  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  the  country  and  people,  so  that  we  had  a 
very  interesting  day. 

On  landing  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  up  to 
Southland  College  where  Calvin  and  Alida  Clark 
are  carrying  on  a  most  interesting  work  among  the 
coloured  people.  This  was  commenced  before  the  war 
was  entirely  over  in  1864.  Elkanah  and  Irene  Beard 
were  down  South  among  the  negroes,  and  Colonel 
Bentyoni  was  stationed  at  Helena  with  a  coloured 
regiment  under  his  care  there.  He  told  them  they 
must  go  North  and  get  some  Friends  to  come  and 
see  to  the  orphan  children  and  the  poor  women  who 
needed  care.  They  accordingly  went  to  Indiana,  and 
C.  and  A.  Clark  came  at  once  and  have  been  working 
among  the  people  ever  since  (now  twenty  years). 

At  first  they  collected  the  poor  children  at  Helena ; 
sheds  were  erected  by  the  soldiers  to  shelter  them,  and 
these  poor  waifs  and  strays  from  the  war  and  slavery 
who  were  left  destitute  were  now  clothed,  fed,  and 
taught.  Subsequently  Colonel  Bentyoni,  with  his 
officers  and  men,  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land  on 
high  ground  about  eight  miles  above  Helena,  and 
conveyed  it  in  trust  for  the  coloured  people  to 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.     Fifty  acres  has  since  been 
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added.  The  institution  was  opened  as  an  orphan 
asylum  and  school,  where  3,000  children  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  write.  It  has  since  been  changed 
into  a  Normal  Institute,  and  in  1876  incorporated 
Southland  College,  and  the  first  class  graduated. 
There  are  thirteen  colleges  and  six  normal  graduates. 
Two  hundred  teachers  have  gone  out  from  it  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  free  schools  of  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  Georgia. 
Some  are  teaching  in  normal  and  high  schools.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  school  is  to  qualify  teachers  by 
good  scholarship,  daily  drill  in  teaching  classes,  and 
good  Christian  and  moral  character. 

We  stayed  at  the  College  a  week,  and  were  deeply 
interested  in  all  we  saw  and  heard.  The  students 
were  only  just  re-assembling  after  a  three  months' 
holiday ;  most  of  the  elder  ones  had  been  "  teaching 
school''  during  the  time,  and  the  money  earned 
helped  to  pay  for  a  term  here,  and  thus  prepare  them 
for  further  usefulness.  The  weather  continued  very 
hot  (90°),  so  that  at  first  we  could  not  exert  ourselves 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  had  a  lounge  on 
the  balcony  to  catch  the  breeze.  As  I  looked  at  the 
low  range  of  farm  buildings  at  some  little  distance  in 
front  of  us-with  the  new  dining  rooms,  &c.  (not 
quite  completed),  and  Pumphrey  Hall,  where  the  young 
men  students  lodge,  to  our  right,  while  on  our  left 
were  the  girls'  class  rooms  and  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
house—the whole  group  of  buildings  reminded  me  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  slave  quarters  of  the  past ;  and 
as  the  coloured  teachers  and  children  were  marching 
to  their  classes  and  meals  all  was  so  strange  and  novel 
it  seemed  like  a  dream.  Every  evening  Gospel  meet- 
ings were  held  with  the  students  and  people  from  the 
neighbourhood,  also  children's  meetings  and  Bible 
readings. 

Eichard  Allen  visited   with  Calvin   Clark  in  the 
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homes  of  the  people,  who  are  nearly  all  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Their  principal  crops  are  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  ground  nuts.  As  a  whole  they 
are  doing  well,  and  the  missionary  efforts  carried  on 
at  Southland  are  exerting  a  most  beneficial  influence ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  morals  of  the  people  are  low, 
which  is  doubtless  the  result  of  slavery,  when  no  legal 
marriage  existed,  and  the  baneful  effects  are  still  seen 
and  felt.  Our  friends  Amasa  and  Lydia  Chase  went 
a  good  deal  among  the  people,  and  as  the  former  has 
some  medical  knowledge  his  influence  is  wide.  One 
day  he  came  in  bringing  a  quantity  of  muscadine 
grapes,  which  are  found  wild  in  the  woods ;  they  were 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  gooseberry,  one  only  growing 
on  a  stalk,  and  not  in  bunches  as  ordinary  grapes. 
The  woods  were  very  pretty,  many  trees  almost  covered 
with  the  wild  grape-vines,  the  stems  being  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm.  On  one  occasion  we  went  to  dinner 
with  Eeuben  Johnson  and  family.  He  and  his  wife  had 
been  slaves,  belonging  to  separate  masters  ;  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  ran  away  and  joined  the  Northern 
army,  and  for  three  years  did  not  see  or  hear  from 
his  wife  or  know  where  she  was.  Now  they  are  a 
happy  united  family,  with  some  of  the  children  grown 
up ;  the  eldest  girl  being  trained  as  a  teacher  at  the 
College,  and  several  little  black  children  playing  around 
us.  R.  J.  told  us  he  raised  almost  everything  for  the 
table.  They  generally  used  corn  {i.e.  Indian  corn  or 
maize)  bread,  buying  only  coffee  and  sugar.  We  had 
turkey  and  guinea-fowl  for  dinner,  with  custards,  &c. 
We  found  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  a  cook  in  slavery 
days,  and  she  evidently  had  great  pleasure  in  preparing 
the  meal.  All  the  family  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

They  live  in  a  farm  house,  built  as  many  are  in  the 
South — like  two  small  one-storied  houses,  united  by 
a  broad  covered  passage,  so  that  in  hot  weather  one 
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could  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  get  a  current  of 
air  through.  There  were  beds  in  the  living  room  (in 
which  we  dined),  and  in  the  room  opposite  across  the 
passage,  all  beautifully  clean,  with  embroidered  pillow 
covers.  After  dinner  we  visited  a  large  shed  where 
the  cotton-gin  was  at  work.  The  people  bring  their 
cotton  as  gathered  from  the  fields,  and  it  is  passed 
through  a  machine  with  sharp  teeth  which  separate 
the  seed  from  the  cotton ;  it  was  the  invention  of  this 
machine  which  helped  to  bind  the  fetters  of  the  slave 
more  firmly,  as  cotton  growing  then  became  so  extremely 
profitable.  Notwithstanding,  now  that  liberty  is  fully 
tried,  it  is  proved  that  in  the  long  run  free  labour  is 
cheaper  than  slave  labour. 

While  at  -Southland  we  had  a  good  deal  of  social 
religious  intercourse  with  the  people.  When  speaking 
to  Daniel  Drew  (a  coloured  Friend  minister)  of  the 
many  earnest  Christians  there  were  in  the  slavery 
days,  among  these  poor  oppressed  people  who  were 
for  the  most  part  unable  to  read  the  Bible,  as  to  how 
they  came  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  he  said  "  I  often 
think  that  the  Lord  knew  our  •  sufferings  and  our 
longings  for  Him,  and  visited  our  hearts  by  His  Spirit 
in  a  way  that  He  did  not  others  who  had  greater 
advantages.  He  in  His  love  stooped  to  our  low  estate 
and  gave  many  of  our  people  wonderful  manifestations 
of  Himself.  Those  who  were  Christians  would  steal 
oflf  into  the  woods  to  pray  and  sing  together  of  His 
love,  and  thus  many  of  those  rude  yet  deeply  pathetic 
hymns  were  composed  which  are  sung  by  our  old 
people  when  they  get  together."  We  said  we  should 
like  to  hear  some  of  them,  but  finding  the  students 
knew  but  few  of  them,  as  we  were  sitting  one  evening 
on  the  balcony  he  gathered  together  some  of  the  more 
elderly  of  their  neighbours,  and  it  was  deeply  inte- 
resting to  listen  to  the  sweet  and  plaintive  singing. 
The  hymns  generally  spoke  of  Canaan  and  longings  to 
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go,  and  of  "  rcraming  through  this  unfriendly  world." 
At  times  one  could  hardly  keep  from  tears;  or  at  others 
from  smiles,  as  they  sang  of  **  hitching  on  wings  and 
flying  to  glory/' 

There  are,  I  think,  about  400  of  the  coloured  people 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  South,  with 
six  recorded  ministers.  We  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Southland,  and  were  deeply  interested. 
Alida  Clark,  with  a  coloured  young  woman  acted 
as  Clerks,  and  the  people  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  many  speaking  on  the  subjects  that  came 
before  them.  When  our  certificates  were  read,  a  poor 
black  woman,  with  a  bright  coloured  turban,  who  was 
bent  almost  double,  rose  and  said — "  I  am  thankful  to 
have  met  our  friends,  especially  our  dear  aged  friend ; 
I  do  not  expect  to  meet  him  again  on  earth;"  and 
then  raising  the  thick  staff*  on  which  she  leaned  she 
pointed  upwards,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling 
added,  "but  I  hope  to  meet  him  up  there  where  we 
shall  be  found  with  the  Lord."  Many  more  spoke, 
including  some  of  the  young  people  and  students. 
One  lad,  aged  fourteen,  rose  and  said — *'I  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  meetings  and  Bible  teachings  that  we  have 
had,  and  when  the  lesson  was  given  on  the  little  watch 
I  learnt  a  lesson  for  my  soul,  for  I  noticed  the  back  of 
the  watch  was  set  with  jewels  and  that  these  were 
made  into  a  group  to  ornament  it,  and  this  taught  me 
that  we  children  who  love  Jesus  are  the  ornaments  of 
His  Church."  I  was  greatly  struck  with  this  remark, 
and  on  asking  a  few  particulars  about  the  lad  was  told 
that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  the  Saviour  about  a 
year  before,  and  was  a  very  earnest  Christian.  He  is 
now  being  trained  as  a  teacher. 

Before  the  Monthly  Meeting  concluded  a  hymn  was 
sung,  during  which  those  who  wished  came  up  to  the 
gallery  (or  rather  platform)  to  bid  us  farewell.  Little 
Agnes  Johnson,  seven  years  old  (the  daughter  of  the 
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friends  with  whom  we  dined),  came  among  the  rest  to 
shake  hands,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat  sobbing  at 
the  thought  of  our  leaving.  It  seems  that  many  of 
the  children  are  decided  Christians,  there  having  been 
quite  a  revival  among  them  the  previous  year,  and 
this  little  one  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  others 
to  the  Saviour,  and  her  heart  clung  to  us  as  we  had 
talked  and  prayed  with  them. 

On  the  morning  we  left  we  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  sweet  singing  at  three  o'clock.  On  opening 
the  bed-room  door  I  was  almost  startled  at  seeing  four 
black  men  in  the  passage,  but  leaving  it  ajar  we  heard 
words — soft,  low,  and  melodious — of  several  hymns 
which  were  sung  ;  and  then,  as  with  noiseless  footfall 
the  singers  withdrew,  we  heard  the  words, 

"  Steal  away,  steal  away  to  Jesus." 

This  week,  with  sweet  and  hallowed  memories,  will 
ever  live  in  our  hearts,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  meet  among  **the  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their 
hands,  singing  salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 

M.  A.  Marriage  Allen. 
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VOICE  FKOM  SOUTHAMPTON.— No.  XXXIIL 

Once  again  does  it  become  the  pleasing  task  of  the 
"  Voice  from  Southampton  "  to  give  forth  no  uncertain 
sound  concerning  the  pleasant  reunion  of  writers  of 
the  '*  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,"  which  took  place 
as  usual  at  the  Devonshire  House  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  May  22nd.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  find  a  time 
suitable  for  any  other  representative  gathering.  Midst 
all  the  wondrous  discoveries  of  this  age,  no  scientist 
has  yet  found  the  way  of  dividing  time  or  space  so 
that  the  same  person  can  simultaneously  be  in  two 
places,  and  consequently  several  well-esteemed  veterans 
of  the  guild  were  reluctantly  absent.  Even  the  editorial 
*'  We  "  is  unequal  to  this  task  of  physical  bisection ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  dualism  is  perhaps  this 
*'  Voice  "  which,  as  his  alter  ego,  is  ever  at  his  elbow 
to  record  that  which  is  too  trivial  in  matter  or  too 
light  in  style  for  the  grave  "We"  of  the  buff- 
coloured  Quarterly. 

"  Tea  and  talk  "  were  the  special  privileges  of  the 
evenino",  and  after  these  two  agreeable  duties  had  been 
duly  indulged  in,  the  guests,  numbering  fifty  or  sixty 
of  both  sexes,  composed  themselves  in  meeting  fashion, 
and  the  Hon.  Editor,  supported  by  one  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee,  commenced  his  annual  budget  by 
a  few  simple  statistics.  The  eighteenth  year  had  been 
entered  upon  and  the  seventieth  number  of  this  volun- 
teer movement  was  completed,  making  over  10,600 
pages  of  original  matter,  notwithstanding  they  had  in 
their  early  history  been  warned  by  more  than  one  reputed 
seer  that  the  good  ship  "  Examiner  "  would  come  to 
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anchor,  if  not  sink,  before  the  third  year's  voyage  was 
completed.  The  volunteer  crew  consisted  of  over  260 
writers,  or  one  in  sixty  of  the  total  number  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  including  women 
and  children,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  as  the  former 
have  so  nobly  kept  steadily  by  the  ship,  their  exception 
in  this  calculation  would  be  misleading.  Have  they  not 
in  fact  often  provided  ballast  as  well  as  cargo  and 
top-gallant  sails  for  its  safe  navigation,  sometimes 
through  critical  waters  as  well  as  narrow  straits  ? 

The  Friends  are  proverbially  conscientious,  and  the 
Editor  had  met  with  some  valued  former  contributors 
who  felt  that  they  had  lost  all  claim  to  be  present  at 
this  guild  of  writers.  But  this  sense  of  disability  he 
assured  them  might  easily  be  removed  by  reformation 
in  the  future;  whilst  for  the  comfort  of  any  who 
believed  they  could  not  themselves  write,  there  was 
still  a  via  media  by  procuring  essays  from  their  friends 
who  could ;  thus  all  present  were  cordially  welcomed. 
He  would  not  say  that  being  crafty  he  caught  them 
with  guile,  but  he  always  looked  forward  to  "  legible  " 
fruits  from  this  popular  reunion.  The  old  proverb  of 
**  throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale  "  would  be  beauti- 
fully illustrated  if  by  giving  them  a  cup  of  tea  now 
he  could  ensure  a  full  cup  of  MSS.  hereafter.  The 
Editor's  drawer  was  at  times  pitifully  empty,  and  whilst 
the  quarterly  demand  was  periodical  and  relentless, 
the  supply  was  often  fitful  as  well  as  scanty,  and  a 
stock  in  hand  would  lessen  the  disquiet  of  occasional 
anxious  forebodings. 

That  an  Editor  was  supposed  to  be  a  gifted  individual 
was  evident  from  the  variety  of  things  expected  of 
him ;  e.gr.,  one  subscriber  had  just  written  saying  some 
unknown  friend  sent  the  "  Examiner  "  regularly  to  a 
friend  in  New  Zealand,  but  did  not  put  on  sufficient 
stamps,  and  for  lack  of  an  intercolonial  postage  there 
it  cost  an  extra  lOd.  each  number.     Could  the  Editor 
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see  to  this  1  As  the  name  of  the  sender  was  unknown 
and  that  of  the  receiver  not  given,  the  investigation 
was  rather  intricate  unless  perchance  the  guilty  indi- 
vidual was  now  present.  As  we  had  an  M.P.  with  us 
here  he  would  venture  to  transfer  the  intercolonial 
question  to  him  in  the  hope  that  such  an  anomaly 
might  speedily  be  rectified.  For  the  rest  he  should 
look  forward  hopefully  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
literature  and  **  Attic  salt "  from  those  who  had  or  had 
not  the  "  learned  leisure  "  that  had  been  often  spoken 
of  at  these  meetings. 

Allusion  was  feelingly  made  to  the  decease  of  writers 
during  the  past  year,  including  that  of  Samuel  Bowly 
who  had  so  often  cheered  them  by  his  genial  presence 
on  these  occasions.     He  then  called  upon 

William  Fowler,  M.P.,  who,  after  responding  to 
the  postal  challenge  that  had  been  made,  offered  some 
valuable  counsel  on  the  importance  of  great  labour 
over  small  matters,  if  we  would  succeed  in  what  we 
undertake.  It  always  answered  to  take  pains,  and  he 
had  himself  sometimes  been  hours  over  a  few  sentences, 
and  felt  that  it  was  time  well  bestowed.  It  was,  he 
believed,  Carlisle  who  described  true  genius  as  "an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble."  Some  there 
might  be  who  could  do  a  thing  off  hand,  and  possessed 
the  faculty  of  saying  just  what  they  meant,  but  if 
talent  was  to  be  developed  it  must  be  by  hard  and 
earnest  work.  He  suggested  that  an  occasional  political 
article,  carefully  prepared  and  thought  out,  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  "  F.  Q.  E."  as  well  as  to  its  readers, 
and  might  tend  to  widen  its  circulation  amongst  the 
general  public. 

John  S.  Kowntree  followed,  and,  after  endorsing 
the  previous  speaker's  remarks,  said  there  was  one 
important  element  which  he  thought  was  well  upheld 
amongst  our  writers,  viz.  not  to  write  unless  you  had 
something  to  say.     He  gave  an  amusing  illustration 
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concerning  unpaid  services  by  narrating  the  sexton's 
rebuke  to  the  devout  Methodist  who  was  responding 
with  spontaneous  and  hearty  Amens  to  the  clergy- 
man's words.  "Young  man,"  said  he,  "/am  paid 
to  say  Amen ! "  J.  S.  R.  further  suggested  the  subject 
of  Oaths  as  one  well  worthy  of  being  treated  in  our 
pages.  Whilst  infidels  on  the  one  hand,  and  State 
Churchmen  on  the  other,  were  agitating  by  writing 
and  speaking  upon  it,  the  Friends,  who  had  ever  been 
foremost  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  oaths, 
were  now  almost  dumb.  Had  George  Fox  been  living 
in  this  day  was  it  likely  that  no  publication  setting 
forth  our  Gospel  views  on  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths 
would  have  appeared  ? 

After  the  Editor  had  suggested  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  two  previous  speakers  to  prepare  papers  upon 
the  special  subjects  they  had  named,  and  commending 
it  to  their  thoughts,  he  called  upon 

Hannah  Maria  Wigham  (from  the  sister  Island), 
who,  after  expressing  the  great  pleasure  which  she  felt 
in  meeting  with  and  seeing  many  whom  hitherto  she 
had  known  only  in  print,  alluded  to  another  advantage 
arising  from  the  "  Examiner,"  as  affording  a  means  of 
"  allaying  troublesome  ghosts  " — ^thoughts  which  rise 
up  and  of  which  we  desire  to  relieve  our  own  minds. 
Without  such  a  means  as  the  "  F.  Q.  E."  affords  many 
amongst  us  would  not  venture  into  the  literary  field 
on  their  own  account,  and  must  therefore  bear  their 
ghostly  burdens  still.     These  could  not  be  exorcised 
by  candle,  bell,  and  book  as  in  days  gone  by,  but  by 
bringing  them  to  the  light  they  either  vanish  into 
thin  air  or  crystallise  into  living  forms  for  others'  help. 
Those  who  possessed  the  truth  were  bound,  like  the 
lighthouse,  to  strive  to  diffuse  the  light  that  they 
possessed,  to  help  the  tempest-tossed,  the  chartless, 
and  the  dim-sighted.     There  was  a  flood  of  thought 
passing  through  the  minds  of  our  younger  Friends 
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which  might  be  greatly  helped  by  directing  it  into 
right  channels  through  the  earnest  writings  of  Friends 
setting  forth  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  of  Christianity" 
in  its  various  branches  of  divine  truth.  Our  valued 
principles,  as  a  religious  Society,  might  also  be  more 
vigorously  and  persistently  set  before  the  readers  and 
treated  upon  with  lively  impressiveness  rather  than 
leaving  them  on  a  shelf  out  of  sight. 

William  S.  Lean  followed,  and  after  alluding  to 
the  importance  of  literary  productions  emanating  from 
"a  concern  on  the  mind,"  and  having  a  practical 
bearing,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  educated 
in  those  guarded  days  when  no  works  of  fiction  were 
allowed  within  the  houses  of  Friends.  This  had  been 
greatly  modified  in  the  present  generation,  and  books 
of  injurious  tendency  were  too  freely  circulated.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  give  a  list  of  prohibited  books 
after  the  manner  of  a  worthy  school  teacher  in  former 
days  who  it  was  said  compiled  a  list  of  words  not  to 
be  used  by  boys  at  Ack worth,  but  it  needed  in  this 
day  a  watchful  care  in  this  respect.  He  would  further 
urge  on  them  the  importance  of  using  plain  language. 
In  so  saying  he  did  not  allude  to  ''  First-day "  or 
"  Fifth  Month,"  but  words  clear  and  to  the  purpose. 
Another  advice  was  "  to  mind  your  stops,"  and  they 
might  take  this  literally,  or  figuratively,  or  both  if 
they  pleased.  The  pleasure  of  reading  a  good  article 
was  greatly  marred  by  bad  punctuation,  but  no 
punctuation  could  atone  for  an  essay  in  which  the 
writer  knows  not  when  to  stop.  The  art  of  correcting 
MSS.  consisted  very  often  in  largely  taking  from, 
rather  than  adding  to,  the  original;  and  he  gave  a 
pertinent  instance  of  this  in  a  former  Yearly  Meeting 
document  in  which  after  striking  out  five  or  six 
sentences  it  was  found  to  read  just  as  well,  and  the 
relative  pronoun  then  fitted  equally  well  with  its 
antecedent !     It  might  be  perhaps  thought  by  some 
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that  it  displays  a  somewhat  low  organisation  to  admit 
of  being  joined,  worm-like,  in  the  middle  after  being 
cut  in  two,  but  the  hint  might  possibly  be  worth  noting 
by  any  thus  tempted  to  drag  their  slow  length  along. 

EiCHARD  Westlake  spoke  of  the  difference  between 
good  writing  and  good  speaking,  and  said  that  except 
in  a  few  remarkable  instances  the  two  gifts  did  not 
dwell  in  the  same  organism ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  audi- 
ence of  the  former  was  indefinitely  larger,  the  scribe 
was  in  this  ago  the  more  powerful  instrument  for  good 
or  evil.  The  remarks  on  intellectual  doubts  he  strongly 
sympathised  wdth.  They  might  be  usefully  touched 
upon,  for  doubts  will  arise  in  young  minds  and  must 
be  faced,  however  much  we  may  fear  to  touch  them. 
He  excused  some  of  the  laxity  of  men  writers  in  this 
periodical  on  the  plea  that  increasing  difficulties  arose 
in  treating  most  subjects,  because  they  had  to  read  a 
mass  of  other  people's  thoughts  before  feeling  compe- 
tent to  pen  their  own ;  whilst  a  woman's  mind,  being 
led  by  insight  rather  than  being  argumentative,  could 
more  readily  touch  on  subjects  which  men  felt  were 
too  wide  and  deep  for  them  to  master.  He  believed 
that  the  goosequill  was,  as  had  been  suggested,  a  very 
effective  means  of  "allaying  ghosts."  A  very  pleasant 
feature  in  this  guild  was  that  of  all  work  being  volun- 
tary. It  was  the  late  Professor  Maurice,  he  thought, 
who  strongly  deprecated  the  notion  of  estimating  all 
kinds  of  education  for  the  benefit  it  bestowed  commer- 
cially, instead  of  seeking  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  its  own  rewards.  Here  we  were  banded  together 
not  for  any  money  advantage,  but  for  the  good  of  a 
cause  which  we  all  held  dear,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  righteousness  upon  the  earth. 

He  was  followed  by 

William  Taylor,  who  said  he  was  the  most  recently 
received,  having  only  gained  admission  in  the  last 
number  through  having  unearthed  some  old  rat-eaten 
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books  of  Minutes  concerning  our  forefathers  in  Cum- 
berland. A  contrast  had  been  drawn  between  the 
influence  of  speaking  and  writing;  however  that 
might  be,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  this  literary  guild 
so  thoroughly  recognised  in  practice  as  well  as  theory 
the  equality  of  the  sexes ;  not  alone  on  its  pages  but 
in  this  interesting  gathering.  Surely  with  so  much 
literary  ability  as  he  saw  before  him,  and  with  three 
months  to  prepare,  the  ghost  of  dearth  which  haunted 
the  Editor's  mind  might  vanish  into  airy  nothing. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  refreshing  force  of  this 
reunion  should  so  increase  the  supply  of  papers  that 
the  Editor  might  have  to  buy  another  set  of  drawers  to 
contain  them  all.*  He  felt  the  privilege  of  an  union 
such  as  this,  and  he  could  readily  believe  there  was  a 
bright  and  useful  future  before  us. 

The  Editor  then  called  on 

William  White,  who  said  that  in  these  stirring 
times  there  was  so  much  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all 
that  ample  material  existed  all  around  us  if  we  were 
only  ready  to  gather  it  up  and  note  it  down.  On  the 
subject  of  brevity  he  had  heard  it  said  that  a  young 
author  ought  to  strike  out  every  other  line  that  he  had 
written,  and  then  compress  the  residiuum  if  he  would 
succeed  as  a  writer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  trade  called  '*  padding "  which  might  well  be 
spared  in  many  written  essays,  without  losing  the  pith 
or  spoiling  the  shape.     "  Go  to  the  point "  was  the 


♦  This  cheery  flight  of  imagination  from  the  Iron  city  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  but  hardly  to  be  expected ; 
if  it  should  be  realised,  we  may  say  (in  confidence)  that  as  trade 
is  depressed  in  the  once  lively  Packet  Port,  labour  cheap,  and 
mahogany  falling,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  enlarging  the  MSS. 
nest  of  drawers !  Happily  this  stir  amongst  our  "  quills "  and 
feathers  was  so  effectual  that  three  papers  reached  us  within  three 
days  from  this  prediction.  May  this  paper  shower  long  continue 
to  refresh  our  spirit ! — Editor. 
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Birmmgham  motto  of  action.  As  they  seemed  in 
rather  a  critical  mood  this  evening  let  him  say — ^Avoid 
American  words  in  composition.  He  would  not  (like 
the  old  Ackworth  teacher)  give  a  list,  lest  some  might 
adopt  these  uncouth  terms; — they  were  certainly  more 
useful  than  beautiful,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  pages  of  the  "Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner."  Pure  English  undefiled  was  the  standard 
to  which  we  all  should  aim.  He  thought  that  more 
essays  were  desirable  illustrative  of  what  H.  M. 
Wigham  had  described  as  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  and  that  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  depths  of  their  own  love  and  gratitude  for  what 
they  had  themselves  received  would  always  find  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  readers.  He  endorsed  what  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  Oaths,  and  desired  a  good, 
pungent  article  might  appear  in  these  pages  ;  (an  idea 
to  which  the  Editor  gave  unmistakeabl  e  assent) . 

Anne  W.  Marsh  alluded  to  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  over  the  cultured  classes.  She 
thought  that  occasional  papers  written  for  these,  ten- 
derly and  carefully,  would  be  attractive  and  beneficial. 
After  touching  on  the  fears  and  doubts  of  scepticism 
she  said  that  another  tide  was  now  flowing,  and  it  was 
for  us  to  be  abreast  of  it,  using  our  gifts  with  all  our 
minds,  and  in  subjection  to  spiritual  law.  H.  Dram- 
mond,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  *^  The 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  was  now  abroad 
searching  for  rare  plants,  investigating  another  page  of 
the  book  of  Nature's  God  ; — others  were  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  China,  and  India — each  in  different  out- 
ward fields,  but  striving  also  to  advance  the  inward 
truths  which  were  dear  to  their  hearts. 

Samuel  Beck  spoke  of  the  value  of  such  literature 
as  that  of  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  hoping  that 
our  writers  might  endeavour  to  emulate  these,  by 
pouring  a  flood  of  truth  to  overspread  and  overcome 
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the  flood  of  error   which  emanated  from  irreligious 
sources. 

John  Tayloe  combated  the  idea  that  nothing 
beautiful  came  from  America.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
people  themselves,  we  were  largely  indebted  to  them 
on  every  hand.  He  advocated  the  discussion  of  truth 
in  an  intellectual  manner  as  a  means  of  banishing 
intellectual  doubts.  The  Editor  had  feelingly  alluded 
to  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  friend  S.  Bowly — 
might  he  not  rather  say  that  he  was  still  our  friend, 
for  partings  were  all  behind,  and  meeting  all  before  us. 
His  was  indeed  a  blessed  close,  for  God  ordered  his  life 
so  perfectly  that  just  as  bodily  powers  began  to  fail, 
God  took  him.  Death,  he  believed,  never  looked  more 
beautiful !  Working  on  up  to  his  very  last  hours, 
and  in  good  health  and  strength  till  then,  there  seemed 
so  little  physical  change,  for  decay  seemed  all  stayed 
whilst  the  great  multitude  of  old  and  young,  including 
very  many  working  men,  came  to  gaze  for  the  last  time 
on  the  face  and  form  of  their  lost  friend.  The  whole 
city  seemed  moved,  and  as  in  life,  so  in  death,  he  still 
spake  to  the  poor  of  the  people. 

John  E.  Littleboy  followed,  and  alluded  to  a 
beautiful  letter  he  had  received  from  Samuel  Bowly,  the 
very  last  letter  that  he  ever  penned.  It  was  placed 
ready  to  be  posted,  but  before  it  was  forwarded,  his 
spirit  had  passed  away.  Our  dear  friend's  energy  of 
purpose  continued  to  the  last  moment ;  the  letter  in 
question  cordially  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside  at 
a  large  Gospel  Temperance  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
24th  of  April,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Watford. 
Eespecting  the  products  of  America,  he  ventured 
respectfully  to  diflfer  from  a  previous  speaker.  He 
admitted  that  many  of  its  words  and  its  phrases  were 
singularly  ugly,  but  America  had  given  us  the  names 
of  Longfellow,  of  our  own  poet,  J.  G.  Whittier,  and  of 
W.  C.  Bryant.  With  these  names  conspicuously  before 
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us  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  America 
had  contributed  "nothing  that  was  beautiful"  to 
the  common  stock.  With  occasional  exceptions,  he 
thought  that  the  "  Examiner "  had  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  Poetry  as  it  had  been  in  other  departments 
of  literature.  It  had  been  said  "  that  a  picture  was  a 
poem  without  words,"  and  if  the  converse  proposition 
— that  a  poem  was  a  picture  in  words — was  equally 
correct,  he  thought  that  some  verses  in  the  January 
number  of  the  present  year  might  be  accepted  as  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  theory.  He  quoted  the  dictum 
of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  "that  science  aimed  at 
truth,  and  through  truth  might  possibly  arrive  at 
beauty ;  but  poetry  aimed  at  beauty,  and  through 
beauty  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  truth."  He  believed 
that'  between  poetry  and  science  there  existed,  to  the 
rightly  attuned  ear,  a  deep  harmony,  and  he  would 
gladly  welcome  a  greater  development  of  the  noble  art 
of  Poetry  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Examiner." 

The  next  speaker  was, 

Edward  Pearson,  who  alluded  to  the  gentleness  of 
Christ  towards  those  who  were  troubled  with  doubts. 
Instead  of  rebuking,  He,  in  a  loving  compassion  for 
Thomas's  unbelief,  showed  him  its  groundlessness ; 
and  then  followed  the  command,  "  Go  ye,  therefore," 
&c.  It  was  now,  as  then,  by  the  manifestation  of 
truth  that  men  were  convinced  of  error,  and  he 
believed  that  the  best  way  of  combatting  error  was  by 
displaying  truth.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
every  writer  giving  his  best  thoughts  on  the  best 
subjects.  He  did  not  believe  in  careless  composition, 
and  if  we  have  anything  to  offer  to  other  minds,  let  it 
be  something  that  costs  us  something. 

Wilson  Waterfall  spoke  as  a  reader  only,  on  the 
power  of  some  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
"  F.  Q.  E.,"  and  on  the  desirability  of  reprinting  them 
in  a  separate  form.     The  thoughts  thus  gained  an 
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audience  beyond  their  own  circle,  and  their  influence 
for  good  was  consequently  much  enlarged.  He  alluded 
especially  to  one  in  the  January  number,  on  "  Bodily 
Healing  by  Faith  " — also  to  a  recent  one  on  "  Fresh- 
ness," and  some  others. 

Jonathan  Goodbody,  as  a  constant  reader,  spoke 
of  the  interest  with  which  the  "  Quarterly  "  numbers 
were  looked  forward  to  by  many  families  in  Ireland. 
Tastes  differed  so  widely  that  it  was  important  to 
keep  up  a  good  variety  in  subject  as  well  as  in  style. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  guild  of  writers,  but  he  so 
fully  appreciated  their  voluntary  labours  that  when 
any  of  them  came  to  the  sister  country  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  them  at  his  home. 

The  Editor  subsequently  commented  on  this  genial 
invitation  as  showing  that  all  Ireland  at  any  rate  was 
not  hostile  to  England !  It  was  another  boon  offered  to 
his  volunteer  staff  which,  he  could  assure  them  from 
experience,  was  worth  noting  and  worth  remembering. 
All  he  hoped  was  that  the  250  writers  would  not  all 
go  at  once  as  Clara  was  not  a  second  Dublin,  and  they 
might  overpower  the  rooms  though  not  the  heart  of 
their  hospitable  host.  It  was  not  said  what  proof  of 
identity  would  be  required,  but  I  dare  say  a  "  Buff- 
coloured  Quarterly,"  sent  in  with  a  visiting  card, 
would  be  held  as  social  if  not  legal  evidence  of  mem- 
bership, especially  if  the  visitor's  name  was  upon  the 
title  page  of  the  last  number.* 

Frederic  Taylor  suggested  that  the  Editor  should 
stir  up  some  of  the  old  writers  (himself  among  the 
number)  by  sending  them  a  subject  and  asking  them 
to  undertake  to  write  upon  it.     He  thought  by  such 


*  Having  always  an  Editorial  "  eye  to  business,"  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  this  happy  thought  as  a  reasonable  and  practical 
stimulus  for  fiUing  the  Editor's  drawer  each  year  especially  in  the 
spring  and  summer  time. — ^Ed.  F.  Q.  E, 
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means  papers  could  at  times  be  procured  from  some  who 
might  otherwise  remain  silent,  and  the  benefit  accruing 
to  both  writer  and  readers  be  postponed  if  not  lost. 

FoRTESCUE  Fox,  as  a  recent  volunteer,  spoke  of  the 
advantage  of  having  to  write  on  any  subject  carefully. 
It  often  led  us  on  from  clouds  to  clearness.  He  some- 
times thought  that  even  doubts  have  proved  of  service 
in  preparing  the  way  of  truth ;  the  honest  doubter 
should  be  looked  upon  charitably,  and  not  treated 
with  severe  condemnation  if  he  is  to  be  won  back  to 
the  truth. 

The  last  speaker  was 

Mary  E.  Beck,  who  spoke  upon  the  importance  of 
dwelling  upon  positive  truth  rather  than  negative 
error.  She  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  Preface 
to  H.  Drummond's  book  already  alluded  to,  that  the 
rays  from  the  various  fields  of  science,  nature,  and 
revelation  were  really  convergent  and  not  divergent 
if  we  were  in  the  right  focus  for  perceiving  the  har- 
monies. The  Divine  Author  of  both  is  the  same,  and 
we  need  only  that  our  eyes  may  be  enlightened  to 
enable  us  to  see. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  under  a  feeling  that, 
whilst  around  these  gatherings  was  associated  much 
of  social  interest,  pleasant  friendships,  and  friendly 
enjoyment,  the  work  was  one  upon  which  the  divine 
blessing^  had  often  been  invoked  in  private  retirement, 
prayer  was  ofiered  that  writers  and  readers  and  all 
concerned  might  be  richly  blessed  in  this  labour  of 
love  to  which  they  had  earnestly  put  their  hands, 
and  thus  ended  the  reunion  of  1884. 

In  reading  over  the  foregoing  pages  the  question 
has  again  arisen,  Is  not  this  detailed  narrative  of 
impromptu  speeches  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
pages  of  the  "Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,"  and 
might  they  not  be  filled  with  more  serious  and  instruc- 
tive matter  1     But  the  thought  has  come  before  me 
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that,  as  by  unanimous  consent  we  have  abstained 
from  publishing  photographs  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  formed  and  shaped  this  periodical  from  its 
commencement,  it  may  interest  a  future  generation, 
if  not  the  present,  to  know  what  they  thought  and 
said  when,  unbending  from  Yearly  Meeting  responsi- 
bilities, they  met  together  in  social  intercourse  beneath 
the  venerable  shadow  of  the  Devonshire  House 
premises ;  and  when  all  the  restraint  and  constraint 
rightly  attending  a  Yearly  Meeting  representative 
had  disappeared  before  the  softening  tendencies  of 
tea  and  toast.  If,  therefore,  any  critic  who  estimates 
things  by  their  intrinsic  importance  rather  than  by 
the  effects  which  indirectly  flow  from  them,  should  in 
his  heart  condemn  the  uttering  or  the  recording  of 
such  little  matters,  my  answer  must  be  that  life  is 
after  all  mainly  made  up  of  "  little  things,''  and  that 
for  one  great  circumstance  that  afiects  our  lives  there 
are  a  hundred  little  ones  by  which  we  are  influenced, 
and  that  the  overlooking  or  disregard  of  the  latter 
leads  to  failure  in  the  greater.  Most  people  can  be 
heroes  when  driven  to  it  or  at  a  great  crisis,  but  how 
few  of  us  are  heroes  in  our  every-day  concerns  and 
in  the  comparative  trifles  with  which  we  are  hourly 
connected.  So  far  from  regarding  these  social  occa- 
sions as  time  wasted  we  hold  them  to  be  especially 
valuable,  for  the  bow  that  is  never  unstrung  cannot 
retain  its  force  or  usefulness. 

Another  justification  is  that  as  many  of  our  writers 
are  necessarily  absent,  a  brief  outline  of  proceedings 
is  expedient  and  desirable,  for  without  it  our  absent 
members  of  the  guild  might  miss  the  honest  and 
practical  counsels  conveyed  at  these  times  in  pleasant 
words  by  those  who  are  fellow- workers  in  the  cause. 
The  present  occasion  seems  to  have  formed  somewhat 
of  a  "  Mutual  Improvement  Society  "  meeting,  seeing 
the  freedom  with  which  hints  were  thrown  out  and 
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suggestions  extended  for  future  improvement.  Let 
me  however  conclude  by  hoping  on  the  Editor's  behalf 
that  none  will  be  discouraged  by  criticisms  or  lose 
heart  in  their  attempts  as  writers  for  the  "  F.  Q.  E." 
The  standard  aimed  at  in  every  good  thing  is  neces- 
sarily higher  than  the  mass  of  aspirants  will  attain 
unto ;  but  who  would  venture  on  this  account  to 
lower  the  ideal  ?  Lastly,  be  it  remembered  that  what 
may  be  lacking  in  scholarship  can  be  more  than  made 
up  for  in  earnestness.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  assert 
that  the  aflSatus  which  accompanies  the  writings  of 
sincere,  warm-hearted,  and  loving  Christians,  reaches 
a  deeper  source,  and  awakens  responsive  chords  which 
are  unreachable  by  didactic  writers  of  the  high  and 
dry  school,  or  even  by  the  cold  blooded  scientist. 


Part    II. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Extras  now  form  a  very 
substantial  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  sittings  and  committees 
embodied  the  whole  of  the  Friends'  programme  in 
London.  The  very  useful  "Pocket  Guide  to  Meetings" 
contains  this  year  upwards  of  forty  other  meetings 
connected  with  Friends  to  be  held  during  the  Yearly 
Meeting  sittings,  exclusive  of  twenty  Mission  Meetings 
on  First-day  in  addition  to  our  regular  meetings  for 
worship.  To  this  catalogue  must  be  added  the  various 
other  gatherings  in  which  Friends  are  specially  inte- 
rested, and  we  have  thus  a  summary  of  work  for  those 
ten  or  twelve  days  which  requires  a  strong  physical 
frame  as  well  as  great  mental  energy  to  encompass. 
An  allusion  to  a  few  in  which  I  was  Spectator  may 
aptly  close  this  extra  chapter  on  the  Yearly  Meeting 
proceedings. 

The    soiree  of    the   Evangelical  Alliance  at   the 


I 
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Mansion  House,  by  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  Fourtb-day  evening  was  an  imposing  gathering,  and 
attended  by  many  Friends.  The  subsequent  addresses 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall  afterwards  were  both  hearty  and 
stirring,  and  had  a  true  Evangelical  ring  about  them. 
That  of  Canon  Fleming  was  especially  remarkable  for 
its  breadth  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  if  carried  out 
by  all  his  hearers  in  private  life  as  earnestly  as  it  was 
applauded  from  the  platform,  a  new  era  of  Chris- 
tian unity  would  be  ready  to  dawn  upon  the  various 
sects  in  Christendom.  After  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  an  outward  uniformity  which  he 
believed  was  not  practicable  (considering  the  various 
temperaments  and  mental  constitutions  of  men),  and 
which  even  if  practicable  he  held  would  not  be  desirable, 
he  spoke  earnestly  on  that  true  unity  of  spirit  which 
does  exist  in  the  hearts  of  believers  who  worship  the 
one  God  over  all,  and  confess  the  only  Christ  and 
Saviour  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  our  own  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with 
whose  positive  doctrines  all  evangelical  Christians 
unite,  should  be  the  one  excluded  from  membership 
by  an  outward  test,  viz.,  that  of  water  baptism  and 
the  outward  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  most  places  where  the 
Evangelical  Society  hold  their  annual  gatherings 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  appealed  to 
for  help  in  every  way,  and  work  cordially  and  very 
harmoniously  on  the  local  Committees ;  they  are  promi- 
nent amongst  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity ;  they  bear  the  test  of  discipleship  as  having 
"  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  they  love  the 
brethren,"  and  also  of  the  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples 
if  ye  have  love  one  towards  another."  They  have 
unity  in  the  Spirit  with  "  all  who  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  theirs 
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and  ours,"  and  they  believe  in  the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  of  an 
abing  in  Christ  the  living  Viner  and  of  Spiritual 
feeding  upon  Him  who  is  "the  Bread  of  life"— 
"  whose  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  whose  blood  is  drink 
indeed."  The  one  obstacle  to  unity  is  therefore  not 
spiritual  but  corporeal— dependent  on  conformity  to 
an  outivard  rite  or  symbol  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
never  make  the  test  of  discipleship,  and  which  cannot 
bind  the  souls  of  believers ;  neither  should  its  omission 
separate  them,  if  they  are  at  one  in  that  which  it 
symbolises,  viz.,  spiritual  baptism  and  the  spiritual 
Supper  of  the  Lamb. 

The  School  Conference  excited  considerable  interest 
especially  amongst  those  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  practical  working  of  our  various  schools. 
The  time  of  holding  being  fixed  on  the  same  day  and 
hour  as  the  reunion  of  writers  of  the  "  F.  Q.  E.,"  the 
difficulty  already  alluded  to  of  being  in  two  places  at 
one  time  arose,  and  I  leave  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
ference to  the  reports  of  our  monthly  contemporaries. 

The  Friends^  Tract  Association  Meeting  evidenced 
a  considerable  amount  of  vitality,  and  the  remarks 
made  displayed  that  "  unity  in  diversity  "  which  is 
collateral  evidence  not  only  of  breadth  of  foundation, 
but  of  honest  and  sound  superstructure.  The  variety 
of  men's  minds  is  probably  coextensive  with  that  of 
their  bodies,  no  two  alike ;  and  to  attempt  to  cramp 
the  former  into  one  shape  or  stereotype  groove  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  producing  uniformity  is  no  more 
practicable  than  to  prescribe  a  uniform  costume  for  all 
mankind.     "  Liberty  in  unity/'  seemed  the  motto  for 


•  A  vrfuable  address  on  this  subject  lately  given  by  our  friend 
Theodore  West,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
has  reached  us.  It  is  published  by  Harrison  Penney,  Darlington, 
and  we  would  especially  commend  it  to  our  readers. — ^Editor 
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the  Friends'  Tract  Society,  and  each  suggestion 
appeared  to  have  its  own  adherents,  but  all  working 
the  thing  which  is  good,  and,  may  we  not  also  add, 
all  as  workers  together  with  Him. 

The  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Meeting  is  another 
**  Extra  "  which  largely  enlists  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance of  our  members.  The  chair  was  fittingly  occupied 
by  our  veteran  friend,  Isaac  Brown,  who  traced  its 
growth  from  a  little  germ  some  twenty  years  ago  to 
its  present  extended  sphere  of  action  with  missionaries 
engaged  in  India,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Palestine,  and 
elsewhere,  and  with  an  income  last  year  amounting  to 
£8,000.  Feeling  allusion  was  made  to  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  truest  friends  of  this  Mission,  Anna  Mary 
Eansom,  of  Hitchin,  whose  remains  had  that  day  been 
interred.  As  one  of  the  comparatively  hidden  workers 
in  this  cause  from  the  very  first,  by  kindly  counsel 
and  continuous  correspondence  with  the  female  mis- 
sionaries abroad,  she  had  ^^  done  what  she  could,"  and 
cheered  their  hearts  and  given  hope,  courage,  and 
strength  in  many  a  weary  day.  Neither  is  this  loss 
confined  to  the  Jl^Iission  cause.  In  an  unobtrusive 
gentle  way  she  had  ministered  to  the  faith  and  the 
joy  and  the  happiness  of  not  a  few,  amongst  whom 
the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  being  numbered ;  whilst 
in  her  peaceful  end  we  can  unite  in  the  sweet  assu- 
rance on  her  behalf  expressed  in  the  memorial  card, 
"  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens"; — with  that  glo- 
rious other  refrain,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

The  Friends'  Home  Mission  and  the  Friends* 
Temperance  Union  Meetings  may  I  suppose  now  be 
regarded  as  permanent  annual  extras.  Both  were 
largely  attended,  and  at  the  latter  much  feeling  was 
evinced  in  the  loss  of  its  honoured  President,  Samuel 
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Bowly,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  regularly 
filled  the  post  of  Chairman.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  another  veteran  teetotaler,  Jonathan  Grubb,  and 
speakers  and  audience  seemed  alike  animated  with 
fresh  resolves  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  lessening 
the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  absence  of  the  three  "P.'s"  at  Bessbrook,  viz., 
publicans,  pawnshops,  and  policemen,  was  enlarged 
upon  as  a  specimen  page  of  England's  condition  if 
placed  under  like  favourable  circumstances  by  restric- 
tion, whether  by  landowner  or  by  public  voice. 

No  record  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Extras  in  1884 
would  be  complete  without  including  the  Fnends' 
Garden  Party  at  Knott's  Green,  on  the  very  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gurney  Barclay.  As 
on  the  former  occasion,  in  1882,  the  afternoon  was 
gloriously  bright,  and  nature  and  art  had  combined 
to  deck  in  their  most  brilliant  hues  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  and  trees  which  adorn  the  gardens,  park, 
and  conservatories  of  this  hospitable  old  English 
home.  The  same  ancestral  elm,  and  the  same  stately 
cedars  beneath  which  many  a  happy  company  of 
Town  Missionaries  and  Christian  workers  had  ofttimes 
gathered,  cast  their  refreshing  shadows  upon  the  rich 
green  sward,  whilst  many  willing  hands  (and  hearts 
too)  were  intent  upon  supplying  the  400  or  more 
guests  with  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates, 
ices,  and  the  many  non-alcoholics  suited  for  these 
al  fresco  occasions.  But  I  am  reminded  that  I  am 
writing  not  for  private  perusal  but  to  appear  in  print, 
and  am  compelled  to  stop  short  in  my  narrative  lest 
I  should  commit  an  unpardonable  breach  of  good 
manners  in  publishing  from  the  house-top  all  the 
genial  cordialities  and  kindly  doings  of  the  enter- 
tainers of  a  private,  though  by  no  means  diminutive 
party.  I  will  therefore  only  add  that,  judging  by 
the  bright  and  animated  faces  of  the  younger,  and  the 
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gratified  and  cheerful  countenances  of  the  elder  of  both 
sexes,  the  results  were  as  successful  in  execution  as 
they  were  happy  in  conception.  The  only  possible 
exception  to  this  universal  verdict  may  have  been  in 
the  stud  of  horses  whom  the  good-tempered  coachmen 
kept  all  the  afternoon  steadily  on  the  trot  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  Hoe  Street  Station  in  the 
breezy  sunshine  of  a  lovely  English  summer  day. 

Kegret  is  often  expressed  that  the  social  element  is 
now  so  largely  eliminated  from  our  periodical  meetings, 
and  that  meetings  for  discipline  are  no  longer  meetings 
for  social  intercourse.  I  sympathise  greatly  in  this 
regret,  but  as  one  counterbalance  against  this  we  may 
safely  assert  that  our  forefathers  in  their  palmiest  days 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  their 
co-members  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  comparable 
to  that  which  these  occasional  gatherings  have  afibrded 
to  country  cousins  and  town  Friends. 

Spectator. 
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Those  who  value  Church  fellowship  and  religious 
co-operation  will  always  note  with  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  Church  Synods,  which  are 
increasingly  reported  in  the  public  press.  Among 
these  assemblies  few  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
half-yearly  gathering  of  over  a  thousand  delegates, 
in  what  is  called  the  Congregational  Union,  and 
which  met  this  spring  at  the  City  Temple,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Parker,  the  week  before  the 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting.  In  following  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  own  Church  Assembly,  either  by  attendance 
or  reading,  we  shall  be  interested  in  putting  these  two 
gatherings  side  by  side,  and  in  considering  the  Con- 
gregational way  of  dealing  with  some  questions  that 
cropped  up  in  both.  Human  nature  being  the  same, 
we  shall  expect  to  find  similar  Church  difficulties  dis- 
cussed, and  sometimes  similar  remedies  propounded, 
whilst  the  many  contrasts  and  diversities  of  method 
may  well  set  us  thinking. 

Dr.  Parker  tells  us  that  there  is  hardly  an  assembly 
in  the  world  like  the  Congregational  Union.  The 
Churches  of  the  Congregational  order  are  officially 
independent  of  one  another,  and  indeed  are  avowedly 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  individual  rule 
and  action.  The  Union  is  therefore  without  the 
slightest  legislative  authority,  and  may  be  described 
as  the  Parliament  (not  the  Legislature)  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. As  a  consequence  of  this  purely  advisory 
characteristic,  the  Union  has  been  sometimes  charged 
with  being  "  a  mere  rope  of  sand.''  ''  But/'  says  Dr. 
Parker,  "  it  possesses  the  only  true  Church-bonds  that 
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will  bear  the  strain  of  controversy — sympathy,  affinity, 
and  spiritual  trust.  A  living  faith  can  be  more  safely 
relied  upon  than  a  written  creed,  as  an  affirmation  is 
nearer  the  mind  of  Christ  than  an  oath.*' 

The  Congregational  Union,  formed  on  this  free  basis, 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1831,  and  has  since  that  time 
steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  influence.  It  has  now 
so  gathered  up  the  forces  of  Congregationalism  that  it 
has  become  one  of  the  powers  that  be,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State.  It  now  meets  twice  a  year, 
and  is  presided  over  by  some  eminent  man,  not  neces- 
sarily a  minister,  who  is  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.  The  first  duty  of  this  President  is  to 
open  the  meeting  by  delivering  a  comprehensive 
address,  which  often  gives  its  mark  to  the  *'  Congre- 
gational ''  year. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  briefly  to  specify  the 
different  method  by  which  the  Quaker  assembly 
achieves  a  somewhat  similar  service  in  its  own  fashion, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members.  We  may  put  our 
Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle  by  the  side  of  the  Congre- 
gational address,  as  being  in  many  respects  the  abiding 
feature  of  the  gathering,  and  as  having  a  similar 
object,  that  of  speaking  an  effective  and  seasonable 
word  to  the  scattered  Churches  and  members  of  the 
body.  The  writer  was  lately  asked  by  an  intelligent 
man,  to  whom  the  processes  of  Quakerism  were  some- 
what novel,  by  what  method  this  Epistle  was  usually 
evolved,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  community,  especially  with  its  high  estimate  of 
the  direct  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  describing 
to  him  the  method  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  one 
felt  afresh  how  theoretically  perfect  it  is  for  the  object 
aimed  at — the  preparation,  under  Divine  guidance,  of 
a  timely  and  fitting  address  from  the  mother  Church 
to  its  members  everywhere. 

For  this  purpose  an  assembly  so  thoroughly  democra- 
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tic  and  at  the  same  time  so  profoundly  theocratic  as  the 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  would  not  tolerate  the  work 
of  one  man,  however  gifted.  It  must  be  a  united  eflfort 
in  which,  to  use  Apostolic  words,  *'  the  whole  body 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  may  make  increase  of 
the  body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love/'  For 
this  end  the  whole  meeting,  consisting  of  some 
hundreds  of  thoughtful  religious  men,  after  hearing 
a  number  of  systematically  prepared  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  reverently  wait  on  the  Lord, 
having  faith  in  the  Real  Presence  of  His  enlightening 
and  Jiiding  Spirit.  Thus  waiting  and  trusting  and 
seeking  to  be  led  and  helped,  the  religious  condition 
and  work  and  needs  of  the  Society  are  freely,  but 
seriously,  discussed  by  a  number  of  men  of  differing 
ages  and  experiences,  as  duty  seems  to  call ;  and  the 
meeting  then  resolves  itself  into  a  large  Committee  for 
further  detail ;  after  which  about  twenty  Friends,  of 
varied  experience,  and  of  Christian  discernment,  are 
set  apart  to  gather  up  and  put  into  shape  the  exercise 
of  the  meeting  at  large.  If  we  follow  these  men  into 
the  greater  privacy  of  their  solemn  deliberations,  we 
shall  find  further  reverent  waiting  on  the  Lord — which 
is  the  Quaker  manifestation  of  the  old  Christian  disci- 
pline contained  in  the  words,  *  Sprayer  and  fasting," — 
and  further  careful  consultation  on  the  topics  that 
had  been  brought  forward.  Finally,  a  sub-Committee 
of  three  or  four  are  appointed  to  prepare  a  paper 
embodying  the  thoughts  and  truths  that  had  taken 
hold  of  the  meeting  ;  and,  some  days  later,  their  work 
is  considered,  step  by  step,  in  the  same  grave  and 
cautious  manner.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  piece 
of  mosaic,  the  work  of  many  minds,  the  fruit  of  that 
fundamental  credo  of  the  Society  of  Friends — the  diver- 
sity of  gifts,  exercised  under  the  headship  of  Christ. 
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We  have  spoken  of  this  as  theoretically  a  perfect 
method  for  gathering  up  and  embodying  the  concern 
of  an  assembled  Church  for  its  members.  And  though 
the  theory  is  doubtless  often  far  from  being  fuUy 
realised,  a  remarkable  document  is  generally  the  out- 
come of  this  somewhat  unique  process.  The  method 
is  evidently  not  favourable  to  great  unity  of  plan,  or 
to  much  of  the  grace  of  eloquence,  but  the  words  are 
sure  to  be  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  the 
message  is  the  message  of  the  Church.  Some  day  it 
may  be  found  possible  to  clothe  these  Epistles  in  less 
conventional  garb,  and  to  give  them  greater  point  and 
more  rousing  force. 

The  Congregational  Union — like  almost  every  other 
Church  Synod  of  modern  times — adopts  a  different 
plan  for  the  shaping  of  its  annual  message,  and  one 
which  has  some  undoubted  advantages  over  the  Quaker 
method.  From  our  point  of  view  we  are  bound  to 
say  it  has  also  some  grave  disadvantages,  which  need 
not  be  here  detailed.  It  chooses  an  eminent  and 
gifted  man,  in  sympathy  and  touch  with  the  con- 
gregations throughout  the  country,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Union,  presents,  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
address,  his  portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  Churches, 
and  presses  home,  truths  and  duties  that  are  in  his 
judgment  needing  special  attention.  Dr.  Parker's 
recent  discourse  wa^  in  some  respects  a  remarkable 
sample  of  a  series  of  striking  addresses  which  have 
been  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  many  of  its  points  are  worthy  of  our 
careful  consideration. 

We  may  say  in  passing  that  there  were  some  things 
about  it,  and  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
which  would  not  be  altogether  in  accordance  with 
our  tastes  and  ideas  of  propriety.  Expressions  and 
passages  may  be  found  in  the  discourse  which  would 
strike  a  Friend  as  being  below  the  dignity  of  the 
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occasion  :  and  the  attitude  of  the  meeting  is  not 
always  that  of  a  worshipping  assembly  under  the 
Headship  of  Christ.  The  Quaker  system  is  specially 
strong  in  promoting  deep  and  true  reverence  of  spirit, 
and  we  see  this  in  the  demeanour  of  all  our  assemblies. 
The  manifestation  of  applause  on  such  occasions  grates 
upon  the  Quaker  sensibility.  Every  good  and  perfect 
gift  coming  from  above,  and  this  being  so  specially  felt 
to  be  true  of  spiritual  gifts,  the  laudation  of  the  servant 
is  in  danger  of  driving  out  the  thought  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Master. 

We  sometimes  complain  of  the  length  of  our  annual 
Epistle,  which,  however,  even  when  deliberately  read, 
never  occupies  more  than  about  twenty  minutes.  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  patience  of  our  Congre- 
gational friends  who  listened  for  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes  to  the  late  presidential  address  !  Let  us  prize 
our  privileges,  and  still  uphold  reasonable  brevity  as 
the  soul  of  something  more  than  wit. 

Dr.  Parker  prefaced  his  address  by  the  following 
quotation  from  William  Penn,  words  worthy  of  note 
even  in  these  days,  when  breadth  and  charity  among 
professors  of  Christianity  are  happily  increasing,  and 
when  the  harshness  and  bitterness  of  controversy  are 
so  greatly  allayed. 

"Before  I  begin,  I  desire  to  premise  that  I  intend  not 
the  reproach  of  any  party.  I  am  weary  with  seeing  so  much 
reproach  in  the  world,  for  it  gains  nothing  worth  keeping, 
but  hardens  to  desperateness  what  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  soften.  If  without  offence  I  may  speak  the  truth,  I  shall, 
by  God's  help  deliver  myself  with  the  modesty  and  integrity 
which  become  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman." — Address  to 
ProtestantSy  1686. 

The  title  chosen  by  the  president  for  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  "  Orthodoxy  of  Heart,''  is  a  comprehen- 
sive sermon  in  itself.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  the  pro- 
minent and  perhaps  most  characteristic  teaching  of  early 
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Quakerism.  It  has  been  well  said  that  '^  George  Fox 
rescued  religion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
made  it  practical/'  In  other  words,  he  proclaimed 
orthodoxy  of  heart  as  of  far  deeper  and  more  primary 
importance  than  orthodoxy  of  creed. 

Dr.  Parker  characterises  his  subject  as  belonging  to 
the  unpopular  region  of  common-place;  and  he  quaintly 
sums  up  its  teaching  by  saying,  "  now  abideth  sect, 
speculation  and  goodness,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
goodness." 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  take  this 
common-place  and  broad  theme  as  one  of  the  prover- 
bial straws  indicating  in  some  respects  the  drift  of 
thought, — the  stream  of  tendency, — ^in  this  large  sec- 
tion of  the  free  Churches.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Independents,  like  almost  all  other  Protestant 
Churches,  were  deeply  imbued  with  Calvinism,  and 
gave  supreme  place  to  orthodoxy  of  creed.  Now, 
Dr.  Parker  reminds  us  —  and  he  spoke  with  the 
approval  of  a  large  meeting  of  representative  men — 
that — 

"  We  may  be  theologians,  but  not  Christians ;  ecclesiastics, 
but  not  children  of  God ;  clever,  but  not  good ;  controversial, 
but  not  prayerful." 

He  says  further,  contrasting  the  Scriptural  word 
*•  doctrine  "  with  the  scholastic  word  "dogma," — 

"  There  is  somethiDg  about  the  word  *  dogma '  which  seems 
to  bear  the  finger-prints  of  the  pedant  or  the  priest." 

And  again  note  the  following,  which  all  "  Evan- 
gelicals "  should  ponder  deeply  : — 

"  We  must  remember  that  in  seeking  a  Creed  we  may  easily 
lose  a  Faith.  In  defining  God  we  may  be  unconsciously 
creating  an  idol.  There  is  an  idolatry  of  phrases  as  well  as 
an  idolatry  of  images.  For  this  reason  I  am  most  anxious 
to  connect  pureness  of  heart,  sweetness  and  lowliness  of  soul 
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with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  rather  than  with  the  dogmas  of 
the  priest." 

"  There  is  in  my  opinion  quite  an  easy  possibility  of  certain 
theological  propositions  being  over-discussed,  to  the  great 
hindrance  of  practical  godliness  and  beneficence." 

"  The  end  of  all  religions  inquiry,  instruction  and  attain- 
ment, is  pureness  of  heart,  meekness  of  spirit,  loving  obedi- 
ence to  our  Father's  will,  oneness  with  God  in  every  thought 
and  wish." 

These  are  broad,  and  to  some  they  may  be  startling 
statements,  but  they  are  not  broader  than  the  words  of 
an  apostle,  who  in  the  same  spirit,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  dogma  or  creed,  boldly^  declares  that  "  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  with  Him/' 

The  public  ministry  of  the  word  is  prominently 
dwelt  upon  in  the  address.  Apart  from  the  vast 
importance  of  the  service,  it  was  natural  for  the 
speaker  to  enlarge  upon  this  theme,  since  the  majority 
probably  of  his  hearers  were  professional  ministers. 
But  on  this  subject,  as  on  others,  he  is  very  out- 
spoken, and  he  presses  home  some  most  important 
truths,  as  witness  the  following : — 

"  I  do  not  look  out  for  merely  intellectual  young  men  as 
candidates  for  pulpit  and  pastoral  service,  but,  rather,  for  *  a 
band  of  men  whose  hearts  God  has  touched.'  " 

"  For  orthodoxy  of  heart  may  be  claimed,  on  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,  a  distinct  spiritual  penetration  into  the 
meaning  of  sacred  mysteries  more  than  equivalent  to  merely 
intellectual  power.  When  we  receive  this  as  an  established 
doctrine,  the  result  will  be  a  redistribution  of  primacy  and 
influence  in  the  phristian  Church  arising  out  of  a  re- valuation 
of  such  elements  of  character  as  are  easily  overlooked  or 
even  despised." 

"  The  critical  expositor  has  his  well-defined  field  of  service 
within  whose  lines  he  can  render  incalculable  help  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  yet  this  wide  field  rather  increases  than 
diminishes  the  area  within  which  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit, 
the  broken  and  humble  heart,  can  read  the  deepest  meanings 
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of  the  divine  word.  I  am  not  conscious  of  bearing  false 
witness  when  I  say  that  in  speaking  of  the  Christian 
minister  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  glide  over  the  recital 
of  moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  in  order  to  praise  his  intel- 
lectual energy,  his  literary  accomplishments,  and  his  charm- 
ing eloquence.  Let  us  take  care  lest  we  thus  make  a  priest  of 
him  !  I  give  that  repeated  warning  with  the  deepest  solemnity 
of  spirit.  Once  let  it  be  supposed  that  only  he  can  be  a  true 
minister  of  Christ  who  can  read  so  many  languages  and  pass  so 
many  examinations,  or  who  has  been  trained  in  certain  places 
for  certain  periods,  and  you  concede  the  vital  point  in  any 
argument  in  support  of  sacerdotalism.  The  priest  begins 
where  the  man  ends.  Our  ministers  must  not  be  separated 
from  our  people  by  any  arbitrary  authority  of  man.  Con- 
gregationalism must  maintain  the  priesthood  of  believers,  and 
claim  for  all  true  hearts  a  place  amongst  the  clergy  of  God." 

There  is  much  here  that  sounds  to  a  Friend  very 
familiar  doctrine,  and  yet  one  somewhat  misses  the 
idea  so  prominent  on  this  subject  to  the  Quaker  mind 
—the  need  of  fresh  anointing  and  guidance  for  the 
ministry  on  each  occasion,  or,  as  our  old  Friends  used 
quaintly  to  describe  it,  "  being  baptised  into  the  state 
of  the  meeting.''  This  will  be  called  mysticism  by 
some,  but  it  is  none  the  less,  in  our  view,  the  New 
Testament  teaching  and  method ;  and  when  carried 
out  with  active  living  faith  in  the  qualifying  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  resultant  service  is  of  all  ministry 
the  most  heart -reaching;  most  truly  the  word  in 
season,  and,  however  unattractive  oratorically,  the 
most  certain  to  be  accompanied  with  spiritual  power. 
The  man  who  is  ever  ready  to  preach  or  pray,  and 
who  feels  no  need  of  fresh  anointing,  will  be  apt  to  be 
self-reliant,  rather  than  God-reliant,  and  can  in  that 
spirit  never  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  service. 

It  has  been  often  said  or  implied  by  emotional 
people  that  "  Eeligion  is  not  knowledge,  but  feeling." 
Possibly  some  of  the  mistaken  proclivities  of  the 
present  day  towards  sensationalism  in  religion  are  due 
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to  this  notion.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
supremacy  rightly  accorded  to  orthodoxy  of  heart  in 
any  degree  supports  this  view.  Dr.  Parker  meets  such 
one-sidedness  by  a  caution  against  the  tendency  which 
would  *'  idolize  mere  sentiment  as  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  Christianity."  He  has  no  unity  with  those 
who  '* think  that  religion  is  mere  emotion,  and  a  frame 
of  mind."  Perhaps  the  incompleteness  referred  to  was 
more  fully  met  by  some  comprehensive  words  once 
used  in  the  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  on  this  very 
point, — "  Eeligion  is  not  mere  knowledge  ;  it  is  not 
even  covered  by  the  word  *  feeling.'  It  is  knowledge^ 
feeling y  action.'^  In  other  words,  where  Truth  is 
concerned,  thought  must  be  exercised,  in  order  that 
true  feeling  may  be  created,  and  right  conduct  result. 
On  the  need  of  simplicity  in  preaching,  much  is 
often  said,  and  sometimes  unwisely  said.  Dr.  Parker 
has  a  seasonable  word  on  false  simplicity.  He  says  : — 

"  When  I  hear  of  a  preacher  who  is  *  so  simple/  and  espe- 
cially one  who  is  '  so  very,  very  simple/  I  mentally  wonder 
what  exact  signification  is  to  be  attached  to  the  word.  Is  he 
a  simple  preacher  who  gives  the  mind  no  trouble,  who  never 
challenges  the  attention  with  great  questions,  and  in  whose 
fluent  words  there  is  neither  background  nor  perspective? 
People  tell  us  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  was  simple, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  *  simplicity '  in  their 
sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  We  are  referred  to  the  Parables. 
But  the  Parables  dimly  represent  something  beyond  them- 
selves. Some  preachers,  it  may  be,  like  some  hearers, 
never  get  beyond  the  words  of  the  Parables,  but  in  reality 
the  Parables  were  intended  to  reveal  a  Kingdom  !  We  must 
take  care  lest  we  bring  down  the  Kingdom  to  the  Parable, 
rather  than  lift  up  the  Parable  to  the  Kingdom.*' 

But  there  is  a  true  simplicity  in  preaching,  to  which 
attention  is  very  rightly  called,  thus  : — 

*' As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  preachers  may  most  unconsciously 
often  use  words  which  many  people  may  not  understand — 
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uncouth  words,  technical  phrases,  pulpit  idioms,  or  mediaeval 
barbarities ;  our  style  may  be  too  literary,  too  pompous,  too 
refined ;  and  we  may  be  so  partially  and  perversely  educated 
as  to  be  more  anxious  to  establish  a  proposition  than  to 
save  a  soul.  By  the  use  of  stilted  phrases,  long-dragging 
polysyllables,  and  a  species  of  majestic  slang  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  Parliament,  or  at  the  bar,  preachers  may  easily 
create  wide  distances  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew." 

We  have  been  sometimes  reminded  in  our  Yearly- 
Meeting  that  we  are,  as  a  Church,  in  danger  of  direct- 
ing our  eflforts  for  the  spread  of  the  truth  too  exclu- 
sively towards  the  poor.  It  is  no  doubt,  as  a  rule, 
easier,  in  our  ministrations  of  love,  to  get  at  the  poor. 
Their  varied  needs  often  keep  their  hearts  speciaUy 
open  to  sympathy  and  help.  But  the  rich,  and  the 
well-to-do,  and  the  educated,  have  also  claims  upon 
the  Church.  They  likewise  have  wills  to  be  influenced, 
minds  to  be  spiritually  enlightened,  and  souls  to  be 
saved  ;  and  when  won  over,  such  are  often,  in  the 
Lord's  hand,  a  great  power  for  good.  Dr.  Parker 
refers  most  impressively  to  this  very  difficult  subject ; 
but  he  fails  to  point  out  any  effectual  method  by 
which  this  department  of  Christian  work  may  be 
specially  reached.     He  says  : — 

**  Is  not  our  evangelism  in  danger  of  devoting  its  energies 
too  exclusively  to  what  are  known  as  *  the  masses.'  I  must 
protest  against  this  contraction,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as 
unjust  to  Christianity  as  it  is  blind  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 
If  the  City  missionary  (he  being  a  highly-qualified  man)  is 
wanted  anywhere,  he  is  specially  wanted  where  business  is 
degraded  into  gambling,  where  conscience  is  lulled  by  charity 
which  knows  nothing  of  sacrifice,  and  where  political  economy 
is  made  the  scapegoat  for  oppression  and  robbery.  Here  is 
a  branch  of  evangelistic  service  which  cannot  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  There  is  only  one  class  worse  than  the  class 
known  as  '  outcast  London ' — worse  in  every  feature  and  in 
every  degree — and  that  class  is  composed  of  those  who  *  have 
lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton,'  and  who 
have  *  nourished  their  hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter.'   The 
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'  cry '  is  '  bitterer '  in  many  tones  at  the  West-end  than  at  the 
East ;  the  ennuiy  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  satiety  of  appetite, 
the  speculation  in  marriage,  the  gambling  in  politics,  the 
thousand  social  falsehoods  that  mimic  the  airs  of  piety  and 
claim  the  protection  of  usage — these  seem  to  be  distresses 
without  alleviation,  and  to  constitute  a  heathenism  which 
Christ  Himself  might  almost  view  with  despair/* 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  which  all  must 
have  felt,  is  thus  touchingly  referred  to : — 

"  An  enlarged  definition  of  orthodoxy  of  heart  not  merely 
tolerates  but  necessitates  what  may  be  called  an  evangelistic 
feeling  towards  those  who  stand  apart  from  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  endeavour  to  build  a  church  of  their  own  without 
reference  to  His  cross.  I  am  now  even  venturing  to  point  to 
an  evangelism  of  the  boldest  type,  though  it  be  in  the  first 
instance  timidly  confined  to  the  exercise  of  secret  prayer. 
Any  of  us  can  thnist  ourselves  upon  the  poor  man,  or 
valiantly  open  the  widow's  cottage  door.  My  thoughts  are 
moving  in  other  directions.  I  miss  so  many  of  the  kings  of 
men !  They  are  beyond  the  influence  of  my  beclouded  and 
feeble  mind ;  but  how  know  I  that  they  may  not  be  won  by 
continuous  and  hopeful  prayer  ? 

"  Lying  side  by  side  with  the  thought  of  doing  good  to  those 
who  are  at  least  not  nominally  with  us,  is  the  kindred  thought 
of  frankly  recognising  whatever  good  we  may  discover  in  their 
spirit  and  teaching.  We  must  never  applaud  the  rant  which 
denounces  all  outsiders  as  either  self-deceivers  or  public 
pests.  That  is  pharisaism  of  the  basest  type  !  It  is  ignorant 
self-idolatry !  We  cannot  call  to  mind  such  names  as  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  together  with  the 
names  of  many  of  their  followers,  without  thankfulness  not 
only  for  their  splendid  genius  and  erudition,  but  for  solidity 
of  character  and  beneficence  of  service  which  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  praise.  I  will  venture  to  go  farther,  and 
say  that  if  I  attempt  to  find  the  cause  or  inspiration  of 
this  moral  excellence,  I  would  rather  trace  it  to  the  uncon- 
scious, and  therefore  unacknowledged,  ministry  of  Christ  in 
the  heart  than  to  the  invention  of  a  meaner  power.  Who 
can  set  arbitrary  limits  to  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  say  where  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  definitely 
ceases  to  operate  ?  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
His  name ! " 
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We  must  make  one  more  quotation  from  this  remark- 
able address,  which  may  serve  as  a  text  for  a  few 
words  of  comment  on  the  difficulty  that  is  agitating 
all  the  Churches. 

Speaking  of  earnest  and  reverent  inquirers,  "  who 
have  almost  imperceptibly  withdrawn  from  customary 
theological  positions,"  Dr  Parker  says  : — 

"  We  cannot  deny  that  wonderful  changes  take  place  almost 
silently,  nor  can  we  deny  that  there  is  a  serious  sense  in 
which  the  heresies  of  one  generation  are  the  orthodoxies  of 
the  next.  The  time  may  come  again — as  it  has  been  con- 
stantly coming  in  history — when  the  rejected  man  may  be 
proved  to  have  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  him,  and  to 
have  simply  related  a  dream  which  came  to  him  in  night 
visions  from  God,  and  to  have  committed  no  other  fault  than 
to  have  lived  a  generation  before  his  time." 

These  are  weighty  words  upon  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  ponder,  in  a  teachable  and  impartial  spirit,  for  they 
bear  very  closely  upon  the  religious  difficulty  of  this 
generation.  Orthodoxy  has  still  some  doubtful  ele- 
ments— some  harsh  conventionalisms  which  try  men's 
souls,  but  which  are  gradually  being  cleared  away  by 
what  is  often  called  "  the  spirit  of  the  age."  What  is 
this  spirit  of  the  age,  this  "  modern  thought,"  which  is 
sometimes  sneered  at  and  denounced  by  good  Christian 
people  who  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  it  ? 
Unhappily  it  is  sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolt — of  self- 
assertion — of  intellectual  pride,  that  brooks  no  master, 
and  would  be  clear  of  all  responsibility.  But  may 
we  not  reverently  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  brings  to  pass  the  silent  wonders  to  which  Dr. 
Parker  refers,  is  often  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working 
through  the  thoughts  and  testimonies  of  earnest 
seeking  souls  1  It  would  probably  astonish  some  to 
hear  what  has  been  thus  achieved  in  the  past  by  men 
who  were  called  heretics  in  their  day,  but  whose 
faithful  protests  have  had  no  little  to  do  in  silently 
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shaping  and  moderating  the  creeds  of  even  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  its  share 
in  this  pioneer  work  in  the  days  of  its  primitive 
strength.  The  sifting  process  is  still  going  on,  and  with 
increasing  fervour,  and  needs  to  go  on ;  for  the  very 
unrest  and  religious  discontent  of  multitudes  of  honest 
and  devout  hearts,  prove  that  the  work  is  by  no  means 
complete. 

In  times  of  such  intellectual  upheaval — with  the 
growing  intensity  of  feeling  and  inquiry  into  the  truths 
of  Eeligion  which  we  are  now  everywhere  witnessing, 
it  is  surely  of  special  importance  that  our  charity  for 
one  another,  our  brotherly  sympathy  and  confidence 
in  one  another,  should  abound  more  and  more.  There 
should  be  no  whispers  against  the  reputation  or  the 
"soundness"  of  brethren  who  are  called  to  arduous 
pioneer  service,  and  who,  it  may  be,  are  steadily  and 
faithfully  working  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  towards 
a  sounder  definition  and  comprehension  of  the  Truth. 

But  besides  the  class  to  whom  Dr.  Parker  here 
refers,  there  are  the  young  perplexed  seekers,  who 
have  been  bewildered  by  theologians,  and  unsettled 
by  superficial  theorists,  and  are  sometimes  almost 
despairing  of  finding  rest  for  their  souls.  Over  these 
the  heart  of  the  Church, — "  the  great  shepherdly 
heart,"  as  Dr.  Parker  calls  it, — may  well  yearn.  We 
know  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  in  the  air,  and  that 
we  cannot  shut  it  out.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  not 
exempt  from  the  influences  of  each  generation.  We 
cannot  keep  our  young  people  from  breathing  the  air 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  day.  Nor  would  it  be  good 
for  them  if  they  could  be  thus  exempt.  They  are 
called  to  be  good  soldiers,  not  cloistered  and  helpless 
monks.  And  if  they  will  but  face  these  solemn  ques- 
tions in  a  devout  and  humble  spirit  there  is  nothing 
to  fear. 
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How  often  do  wc  enjoin  our  members  to  listen  to 
the  Teacher  in  their  own  hearts,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
the  convictions  of  this  Holy  Spirit !  But  this  exhorta- 
tion honestly  accepted  and  carried  out  leaves  no  place 
for  a  traditional  belief.  It  drives  a  thoughtful  young 
mind  solemnly  to  question  the  Divine  Oracle  and  hear 
for  himself.  Is  this  a  process  that  any  Friend  can 
dare  forbid  ?  If  not,  let  us  freely  admit  that  there 
is  no  harm  or  danger  in  inquiry  devoutly  carried  on, 
no  sin  in  what  is  often  called  scepticism  or  doubt,  but 
which  is,  in  many  hearts  an  earnest  and  sincere  long- 
ing for  more  light. 

But  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  Church  were 
not  deeply  solicitous  about  the  discipline  thus  allotted 
to  this  generation.  The  perils  of  such  a  struggle  after 
truth  are  at  all  events  more  apparent  though  possibly 
not  more  real  than  those  that  belong  to  times  of  dull 
stagnation,  when  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  depressing 
influences  of  a  mere  traditional  faith.  No  doubt  the 
difficulties  that  now  beset,  have  been  largely  brought 
about  by  unwise  attempts  at  uniformity  of  definition 
in  spiritual  things,  and  by  the  assumption,  so  false  and 
mischievous,  but  so  widespread,  that  orthodoxy  of  creed 
rather  than  orthodoxy  of  heart,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
But  however  they  may  have  arisen  we  shall  none  the 
less  feel  the  perilthat  surrounds  the  young  investigator's 
path.  The  blind  groper  may  lose  his  way  in  some 
rationalistic  maze,  and  may  be  tempted  to  abandon 
his  search  ;  or  he  may  settle  down  in  some  half-way 
house,  some  arbour  of  ease,  and  slumber  his  life  away 
in  spiritual  indifference.  In  other  words,  he  may  be 
mastered  by  the  worldly  spirit. 

The  Church  can  do  much  to  help  its  members  in 
crises  like  this,  by  an  unwavering  manifestation  of 
intense  sympathy  with  all  earnest  seekers  after  God. 
It  can  do  much  by  large  patience  and  hope,  and  by 
unbounded  confidence  in  its  Great  Head,  who  is  the 
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one  safe  Teacher  of  religious  truth.  If  it  does  this 
it  will  not  look  upon  doubt  as  a  loathsome  disease, 
but  rather  as,  to  many,  a  necessary  struggle,  a  toilsome 
journey  towards  the  land  of  freedom  and  light.  It 
will  not  meet  its  inquiring  members  in  the  spirit  of 
theological  narrowness,  or  say,  in  effect,  '*  The  defini- 
tions of  the  past  are  infallible.  Without  this  or  that 
shibboleth  there  is  no  Salvation,  no  true  Eeligion/' 
When  this  latter  attitude  has  been  adopted,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been,  it  has  brought  disaster  and  ruin  instead 
of  saving  help. 

Happily,  the  Lord  reigns,  and  He  is  full  of  patience 
and  compassion  towards  both  Churches  and  individuals. 
He  still  brings  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not,  and 
guides  the  willing-hearted  into  all  necessary  truth. 
He  says  for  our  comfort  in  every  stage  of  experience, 
*^  If  any  man  will  do  My  Will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.''  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  Will  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister 
and  mother." 

"  The  vision  of  God  as  He  is,  the  clear  sight  of  the 
King  in  His  Beauty,  is  vouchsafed,  not  to  science, 
either  theological  or  natural,  but  to  honest-heartedness, 
to  purity  and  love !  " 

"  It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain." 

William  Pollard. 
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A  SONG  OF  EOSES. 

Roses  !  Roses !  how  I  love  you, 
Let  me  find  you  where  I  will. 

Gracing  here,  the  stately  mansion ; 
There,  the  cottage  window-sill. 

Roses !  in  the  early  morning. 
Gladdening  all  the  gay  parterre ; 

Each  in  gem-besprinkled  chalice. 
Holding  perfume  rich  and  rare. 

Roses  flung  athwart  the  trellis ; 

Blushing  on  the  garden  wall ; 
Fragrant  zephyrs  breathing  round  you, 

As  the  dews  of  evening  fall. 

Sweet  wild  blossoms  of  my  childhood, 
(More  I  prize  you  than  the  rose 

Of  the  glorious  Eastern  gardens, 
Or  the  flower  of  Alpine  snows,) 

Wreathed  aloft  upon  the  hedgerow : 
Scattered  from  the  urchin's  lap  ; 

Who,  despite  your  rueful  prickles, 
Decks  his  baby-brother's  cap. 

Royal  bloom !  our  countiy's  emblem ; 

Once  the  badge  of  deadly  foes ! 
Rival  hands  and  hearts  united. 

White  bestreaks  the  ruddy  rose. 

Roses  !  Roses  !    Yes,  we  greet  you 
On  the  gentle  maiden's  cheek ; 

Health  and  happiness  forth-showing. 
Thoughts  she  cannot,  need  not  speak, 
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Eoses  on  her  silken  kirtle ; 

Kose-buds  in  her  shining  hair ; 
Fair  white  roses  for  the  bridal, 

Fairest  she  among  the  fair  ! 

Roses  !  in  the  darkened  chamber, 

Where  the  child  of  sorrow  lies ; 
How  his  fingers  feebly  press  you, 

How  ye  feast  his  languid  eyes ! 

Roses !  the  sad  bier  concealing ; 

Bitter  tears  upon  you  wept. 
So  ye  deck  the  small  green  hillock. 

Where  the  long  last  sleep  is  slept. 

Christmas  roses  !  kindly  blooming, 

Mid  the  wintry  desert  found ; 
Spreading  wide  your  snowy  petals 

On  the  damp  or  frozen  ground. 

Harbingers  of  good,  we  hail  you ! 

....  Israel's  glories  had  decayed. 
When,  one  mom  her  mighty  Saviour 

Pure  and  meek  was  lowly  laid. 

He  it  was  who  from  the  flowers 
Lessons  deep,  though  simple,  drew. 

He  the  '*  lily  of  the  valleys," 
And  the  '^  Rose  of  Sharon  "  too. 

Roses !  as  your  choicest  fragrance 

Lasts  when  all  your  beauty  dies ; 
So,  his  good  deeds,  when  the  Christian 

Long  has  passed  beyond  the  skies. 

Elizabeth  S.  Lucas. 
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THE  IDOLATRY  OF  CULTURE. 

A  Lecture  dcUveixd  be/ore  the  Friends^  Institute  for  Youn^f  Men,  at 
Philadelphia,  by  John  H.  Dillingham. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  great  poets  tell  us 
nothing — they  only  remind  us/'  Nothing  more  than 
that  should  be  expected  on  the  present  occasion.  My 
controlling  desire,  in  view  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
been  invited  to  offer,  is  that  some  little  comfort  may 
thus  be  administered  to  those  who,  as  regards  literary 
advantages,  may  esteem  themselves  to  be  in  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life. 

From  time  to  time  a  mortal  has  many  discouraging 
things  spread  over  his  spirit  to  bear.  But  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  average  individual  seldom  sits 
under  a  more  effectual  outward  ministration  of  secret 
discouragement,  of  humiliation  for  his  low  estate  in 
human  society,  of  persuasion  that  he  is  a  failure  in  life, 
of  pressure  to  retire  home  and  hide  his  head  in  his 
daily  drudgery,  than  some  of  us  have  sat  under  in 
attending  what  we  have  of  late  years  known  as  an 
Educational  Conference.  I  have  pitied  the  tearful  eyes 
of  the  aspiring  woman,  yearning  for  something  higher 
than  her  life  has  been,  ever  frustrated  by  duties  of  a 
lower  appearance,  but  now  past  the  age  of  book-learn- 
ing, and  sadly  conscious  that  she  cannot  walk  with 
those  princes  and  queens  of  culture  who  have  been 
sounding  the  praises  of  higher  education.  So  it  is  on 
other  public  occasions,  set  for  the  uplifting  or  celebra- 
tion of  scholarship: — the  boarding-school  or  the 
college  commencement  days,  the  exhibition  days,  the 
literary  associations,    or  lectures,   or   discussions  in 
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parlour  or  in  hall,  where  intellectual  attainments 
shine  forth  to  the  admiration  of  many  eyes, — we,  the 
spectators,  while  breathing  such  atmosphere  of  culture, 
may,  for  the  moment,  deem  literary  accomplishments 
and  the  triumphs  of  learning  and  training  to  be  the 
great  prize  of  life,  the  sublime  and  paramount  good, 
which  we  have  somehow  fallen  short  of.  And  although, 
when  we  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  we  learn  to  feel  a 
little  better,  still  we  go  back  to  our  farms,  our  mer- 
chandise, or  our  housekeeping,  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  order  of  humanity,  instead  of  those  privileged 
priests  of  culture  that  we  might  have  been.  They 
can  minister  in  the  ideal  world,  we  must  drudge  in 
the  real,  and  knock  about  among  hard  facts ;  they  can 
feed  men  with  truths,  we  only  with  victuals ;  their  life 
makes  for  the  spiritual,  ours  for  the  carnal ;  they  can 
shine,  and  we  must  drudge. 

Now  I  know  several  of  those  scholars  and  teachers 
too  well  to  believe  they  intend  any  such  eflect  of  dis- 
couragement to  the  unlearned,  or  of  exaltation  of 
intellectual  culture  as  the  chief  end  of  man.  But 
still,  though  they  disclaim  it  in  so  many  Words,  the 
effect  is  produced,  both  upon  learned  and  unlearned, 
that  to  the  magnificent  product  of  human  study  and 
attainment,  there  is  accorded  an  admiration  and  a 
homage  which  belong  higher.  This  idolatry  is  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  admirer  as  of  the  admired.  Whether 
in  scholar  or  in  layman,  the  natural  heart,  deceived 
or  deceitful;  makes  wrong  estimates  of  values,  putting 
the  lower  in  the  rank  of  the  higher,  and  the  higher  in 
the  place  of  the  lower.  It  is  the  wish — the  unrecti- 
fied  wish— that  is  father  to  the  thought. 

Now  let  us  give  assurance  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  concerned  to  decry  that  which  is  called  culture,  but 
rather  to  encourage  it.  It  is,  in  its  proper  sphere,  a 
duty,  a  privilege,  and  a  blessing.  They  only  are  the 
practical  enemies  of  culture  who  persist  in  exalting  it 
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out  of  its  place,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  mutual  ruin  of 
both.  Intellectual  culture  must  have  a  saviour  supe- 
rior to  itself,  or  it  will  surely  die  as  it  did  on  the 
hands  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whom  it  was  powerless  to 
save  from  moral  decline  and  fall. 

But,  supposing  it  kept  in  its  right  place,  let  us 
hasten  to  ascribe  liio^h  credit  to  mental  culture.  The 
human  intellect,  in  its  marvellous  organisation  of  parts 
and  powers,  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  That 
copartnership  of  judgment,  perception,  imagination, 
reason,  memory,  operating  a  complicated  system  of 
faculties  and  processes  which  appear  in  the  thought, 
intelligence,  and  speech  of  man,  is  assuredly  a  talent 
of  momentous  value  to  every  rational  being,  for  the 
right  improvement  of  which  he  is  solemnly  responsible. 
The  gift  implies  accountability.  Let  it  be  educated, 
let  it  be  refined,  let  it  be  sanctified. 

Then  the  delights  of  learning,  the  refined  and 
rational  pleasures  peculiar  to  the  cultivated  intellect 
and  taste, — the  joys  of  discovery  when  new  worlds  of 
thought  or  truth  open  to  the  view,  the  surprises  of 
science,  privileges  of  acquaintance  with  great  minds  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  the  relish  of  the  beauties 
of  literature,  communion  with  the  spirit  of  poets  and 
with  choice  minds  in  social  life,  delight  in  the  order 
and  harmony  of  nature,  increased  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  Designer, — these  are  but  a  few 
items  of  the  riches  of  which  no  poverty  of  dollars 
despoils  the  cultured  mind,  and  which  it  improves  him 
rightly  to  enjoy  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver. 

Add  to  this  the  increased  poii^er  which  the  well- 
trained  mind  acquires ;  the  control  of  the  faculties, 
conducing  to  self-command  and  a  fixing  of  wandering 
thoughts,  so  important  in  Christian  service ;  effective 
mental  application  to  any  desired  work ;  learning  to 
think  in  order,  and  to  speak  with  clearness  ;  to  follow 
what   another   is   saying ;    to   produce,   as  required, 
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things  new  and  old  out  of  his  treasure,  of  "things 
civil  and  useful  in  the  creation," — all  this  enables  the 
disciplined  and  enriched  mind  to  be  a  power  in  the 
community  or  for  any  purpose. 

These  three  points,  which  I  have  just  touched  and 
only  touched,  are  the  duty,  the  privilege,  and  the 
advantage  of  mental  culture.  Now  the  Friends'  Insti- 
tute for  Young  Men  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
it  on  the  side  of  religious  duty.  Let  me  repeat  or 
add  some  heads  of  a  thought  in  that  direction  : 

1.  The  intellect  is  a  talent  for  which  we  must  give 
account  to  the  Giver  and  Entruster. 

2.  Now  all  gifts  and  trusts  ought  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  (This  is  one 
of  several  points  wherein  the  law  of  Friends'  discipline 
and  the  law  of  sound  mental  discipline  coincide.) 

3.  We  believe  that  our  mental  faculties  were 
bestowed  as  instruments  for  spiritual  ends.  (Is  not 
mental  indolence  inconsistent  with  reflection,  self- 
examination,  self-command,  regulation  of  thoughts  and 
imaginations  1  And  has  ignorance  been  found  to  be 
"  the  mother  of  devotion  "  ?  Mother  of  superstition 
it  has  been,  times  enough;  but  ignorance  has  not, 
any  more  than  culture,  been  the  mother  of  spiritual 
devotion.) 

4.  The  pointing  of  history  is,  that  one  of  the  results 
of  Christianity  "  has  always  and  everywhere  been  an 
enlightenment  and  development  of  the  minds  of  men." 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Christian  who  puts  himself 
in  antagonism  with  mental  culture,  puts  himself  in 
antagonism  with  a  work  of  his  religion,  which,  how- 
ever, when  culture  takes  to  boasting,  would  remind 
her,  *'  Thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee." 

Now,  having  said  thus  much,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  I  am  disposed  to  turn  my  back  on  that  finest 
fruit  of  mental  husbandry,  in  the  spirit  of  the  fox 
fabled  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
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vine.  Though  I  might  naturally  sympathise  with 
the  fox  in  his  failure  of  attainment,  yet  I  believe  I 
entertain  no  sourness  towards  culture.  What  I  do 
object  to,  is  the  idolatry  of  it,  the  growing  pagan  view 
of  it,  the  selfishness  of  it,  the  misplacement  of  it,  and 
the  usurpation  of  its  title  by  the  intellectual  and 
aBsthetic  world.  These  faults  are  not  essential  to 
culture,  they  belong  to  something  'wrong  in  the  human 
he«Qrt,  which  has  spoiled  many  another  good  thing  so 
soon  as  it  touched  it. 

I  suppose  no  Christian  society,  however  unlettered 
in  its  primitive  simplicity,  would  be  likely  to  continue 
from  generation  to  generation  without  an  increased 
appreciation  of  mental  culture.  Some  of  its  less 
spiritual  members,  concerned  in  a  degree  to  aim  higher 
than  their  carnal  life,  would  see  a  kingdom  above  the 
things  of  sense  in  the  intellectual  life,  and  might  essay 
to  study  themselves  up  into  it  as  a  higher  plane  of 
existence.  Its  more  spiritual  members,  so  far  as  direct 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would  regard 
themselves  as  trustees  of  talents  faithfully  to  be 
occupied,  and  subordinately  to  be  preferred  in  the 
order  of  their  true  excellence.  They  would  have  a 
use  for  human  letters  and  learning,  both  as  faithful 
stewards  of  gifts  and  for  the  service  of  their  Church. 
These  would  cultivate  education  from  above  it,  and 
the  worldly-minded  from  beneath  it.  The  one  would 
look  favourably  down  upon  it  as  a  means,  the  other 
would  gaze  up  to  it  as  an  end.  The  error  of  the 
latter  might  be,  in  so  regarding  the  intellectual  life  as 
a  half-way  house  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual 
state,  as  to  flatter  themselves,  on  arriving  at  the 
intermediate  station,  that  they  were  so  much  nearer 
the  true  goal  of  existence.  And  there  they  might 
complacently  take  up  their  rest  to  enjoy  themselves, 
while  looking  down  on  the  benighted  multitude  below. 
And  the  still  greater  error  would  be  their  attempt  to 
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climb,  as  it  were,  to  heaven  at  all  by  the  intellectual 
tower,  when  the  one  spiritual  way,  truth,  and  life  is 
let  down  to  all,  learned  and  unlearned  alike, — a  heart- 
way  rather  than  a  head- way 

Passing  now  within  the  lines  of  professing  Churches, 
there  are  some  whose  Christianity  seems  to  be  culture, 
and  some  whose  culture  seems  to  be  Christianity.  The 
former  are  prone  to  regard  religion  as  "  a  human 
husbandry  ;"  the  latter  as  "  a  descending  gift/'  And 
there  are  various  mixtures  between  the  two. 

The  culturist-religionists  are  tempted,  as  it  has  been 
said  men  of  learning  and  study  are  tempted,  and  as  I 
know  young  men  are  tempted,  "  to  begin  at  the  intel- 
lectual "  (and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  add 
the  moral)  "  side  of  things,  and  from  that  to  try  to 
work  their  way  up  to  the  possession  of  full-formed 
Christian  convictions," — a  reversal  of  the  true  order. 
But  they  are  consistent  with  that  plan,  when  they  say 
they  will  not  believe  what  they  cannot  understand. 
Accordingly  these  are  concerned  to  improve  their 
understanding  in  every  rational  way,  that  they  may 
gain  more  light,  and  the  better  build  themselves  up 
into  excellence  and  final  approval.  They  work,  as  it 
were,  on  a  plan  of  self-redemption.  That  which  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  "  Gospel  of  Liberalism " 
through  a  large  part  of  its  history  has  had  culture  for 
its  motto,  and  in  that  line  its  votaries  have  been  very 
brilliant,  refined,  intellectual,  philosophical,  literary, 
philanthropic.  They  have  ifurnished  many  of  the 
foremost  names  in  American  letters,  have  sustained 
the  most  splendid  university,  have  given  to  the  country 
noble  and  eloquent  reformers  ;  and  the  so-called 
modem  Athens  has  done  all  its  cultured  work  so 
much  more  beneficently  than  did  the  ancient  Athens, 
as  it  was  more  Christian.  Still  the  theory  of  culture 
thus  represented  is  the  Greek  theory  after  all, — "  the 
pagan  theory  of  self-development  and  careful  personal 
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training.''  One  can  make  himself  into  a  splendid 
monument  of  culture  that  way, — "  his  majesty  Myself," 
having  his  head  somewhere  up  aloft  in  the  cold,  but 
a  tower  of  Babel  after  all,  and  ending  in  Babylon ; 
having,  as  Chalmers  described  popularity,  '*  nothing 
to  lull  the  agonies  of  its  tottering  existence,  but 
the  hosannas  of  a  drivelling  generation."  Coleridge 
declared,  "All  the  mere  products  of  the  understanding 
end  in  death."  And  so  Athens  found.  In  her  people's 
history  is  shown  the  "  impotence  of  a  merely  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic  culture  to  elevate  mankind,"  and  its 
easy  partnership  with  the  grossest  moral  corruption. 
The  private  morals  of  most  of  their  noted  teachers 
shock  us,  and  the  impurities  of  even  their  ideals  of 
divinity  and  rites  of  religion  disgust  us.  All  this 
with  culture,  unsaved  by  grace.  All  this  with  begin- 
ning at  the  intellectual  side  of  things,  and  so  working 
one's  way  up  to  the  fairest  and  the  best.  With  all 
their  genius  and  classic  graces,  I  can  say  with  the 
fabled  Laocoon,  "  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  bearing  gifts." 
That  is,  I  fear  the  intellectual  route  towards  Christian 
life.  The  things  of  that  life  are  not  apprehended  but 
by  the  spirit  of  that  life.  The  intellect  can  apprehend 
things  only  within  its  own  sphere, — on  or  beneath  its 
own  plane.  It  cannot  lift  us  over  into  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  Let  grace  do  its  own  work  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  reach  full-formed  Christian  convic- 
tions, not  by  beginning  with  intellectual  considera- 
tions, but  by  beginning  with  the  little  religious 
convictions  which  we  have,  and  being  faithful  to 
them.  Thus  one  by  one,  as  we  proceed,  will  every 
intellectual  doubt  vanish,  as  the  morning  earth-fog  is 
dissolved  before  the  advancing  sun.  And  so  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  the  best 
promotive  of  intellectual  clearness  generally, — the 
best  promotive  of  all  that  can  rightly  be  called  culture. 
For  the  spiritual  has  power  over  the  natural,  and 
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judges  all  things ;  but  the  natural  is  incompetent  to 
judge  in  the  province  of  the  spiritual. 

And  so  I  say  again,  "  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  bear- 
ing gifts."  I  fear  the  pagan  method  of  culture  for 
things  spiritual.  I  fear  the  intellectual  route,  as 
towards  Christian  convictions  and  life,  so  towards  the 
ministry  of  them.  As  every  man  received  the  appre- 
hended gift,  even  so  would  he  expect  to  minister  the 
same.  Intellectually  received  it  would  be  intellectually 
administered ;  expensively  received,  so  expensively 
ministered.  But  as  there  is  no  provision  by  which 
things  spiritual  can  be  otherwise  than  spiritually 
received,  discerned,  or  known,  even  so  must  they  be 
ministered.  Now  there  are  plans  in  various  quarters 
for  the  intellectual  reception  by  our  young  men  of 
things  spiritual,  with  a  view  to  their  possible  ministry 
of  them  some  time  afterwards.  For  instance,  that  a 
part  of  the  stated  course  of  liberal  education  for 
Friends'  sons  shall  consist  of  the  intellectual  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  through  a  human 
science  known  as  biblical  exegesis.  And  so  they, 
being  educated  up,  or  rather  down,  to  that  process  of 
understanding  the  Scriptures,  as  the  correct  one  for  the 
ministry,  we  should  get  a  ministry  accordingly, — run 
in  the  wisdom  of  man,  an  attempted  ministry  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  place  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

I  see  that  Bishop  Huntingdon,  of  Central  New  York, 
is  out  lately  with  a  letter  on  the  public  schools,  in 
^hicli  he  says,  "  Morality,  as  well  as  religion,  gives 
way  before  the  idolatry  of  the  brain."  Twenty -two 
years  ago,  or  more,  he  was  sounding  me,  in  his  study 
at  a  place  of  learning,  as  to  my  secret  motives  for 
obtaining  education  by  books.  I  suggested  it  was  so 
splendid  a  thing  to  have  that  it  would  give  one  more 
influence  in  the  community  for  good.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten his  answer,  *'  Don't  you  think  it  is  presented  to 
you  as  an  angel  of  light  ?  "     And  I  could  not  deny  it. 
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Now  I  don!t  think  our  heroes  of  learning  and  training 
and  splendid  accomplishments  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  our  hero-worship  of  them;  it  is  we,  the  moderately 
learned,  that  are  guilty  of  what  Jude  reproves,  as 
"  having  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of 
advanta»ge/'  Really  advanced  scholars  do  not  prize 
their  present  attainments  so  much  as  those  do  who 
adore  them  from  a  distance.  They  may  prize  the 
admiration  overmuch,  but  they  are  apt  to  feel  very 
small  sometimes,  the  more  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
vast  immensity  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  perfection 
unattained  and  unattainable. 

This  fulsome  laudation  of  culture  is  our  fault  ;  but 
then  mere  culture  winks  at  it,  and  smiles  on  iti,and  feeds 
on  it,  and  expects  it.  For  mere  culture,  pursued  as  an 
end,  is  in  its  nature  essentially  self-conscious  and  self- 
seeking.  C(?z//rf  a  complete  specimen  be  found  you  might 
behold  him — strongly,  symmetrically,  perfectly,  beauti- 
fully cultured,  just  so  far  as  that  means  "strongly  sym- 
metrically, perfectly,  beautifully  selfish'^  Yet  no  such 
specimen  could  be  symmetrical  or  perfect.  He  starts 
in  the  conscious  aim  of  perfecting  himself,  as  the 
religious  culturist  starts  with  the  idea  of  redeeming 
himself.  And  though  he  must  in  the  process  expand 
his  mind  over  a  wide  range  of  truth,  thoughts,  feelings, 
sympathies,  and  even,  it  might  be,  benefactions,  and 
philanthropy,  yet  while  consciously  using  all  these  as 
processes  in  the  one  aim  and  motive  of  attaining  self- 
perfection  as  an  end,  he  must  be  continually  self- 
conscious,  and  making  his  prospective  self  an  idol. 
He  has  taken  himself  in  hand  to  be  an  artist  of  him- 
self, and  a  magnificent  product  of  himself.  And  let 
not  common  duties,  or  drudgeries,  let  not  wife  or 
children  interrupt  him  in  the  process,  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  self  elevation.  Little  domestic  services, 
attentions,  self-sacrifices,  humanities,  are  ignored  as 
duties,  and  expected  as  rights.     So,  we  are  told,  '*  the 
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Greeks  had  slaves  to  do  that  work  which  did  not 
comport  with  the  calm  attitude  of  mind  necessary  to 
philosophic  study.''  So  the  brilliant  success  of  many 
a  man  of  genius  is  due  to  the  patient  suffering  of  the 
"  weaker  "  vessel  denying  herself  and  wearing  herself 
out  for  his  elevation.  I  shall  not  here  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  noted  author,  now  deceased,  in  whose 
lonely  wife's  journal  it  is  found  written,  '*  My  husband 
has  risen  beyond  my  highest  hopes  ;  and  I  am — 
miserable  ; "  nor  of  the  famous  potter  who  for  long 
years  was  starving  his  family  to  find  a  way  to  decorate 
other  people's  dishes,  and  who  broke  up  the  household 
furniture  for  the  furnace  ;  nor  of  many  a  modern 
instance  where  home-life  is  as  effectual  a  test  of  the 
genuineness  or  hollowness  of  one's  culture  as  it  is  of 
his  etiquette.  The  fine  success  of  such,  though  held 
by  society  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  is  no  atone- 
ment for  the  disregard  of  kindness,  mercy,  and  homely 
duty. 

The  well-nigh  inexhaustible  natural  resources  of 
America  are  in  danger  of  promoting  in  our  population 
a  tendency  to  gross  material  interests,  strong  enough 
to  get  the  master)^  over  the  spiritual  and  intellectual. 
Ernest  R^nan,  the  eminent  French  sceptic,  has  said 
that  the  ''  New  World  will  yet  atone  for  its  neglect  of 
superior  instruction  by  a  long  course  of  vulgarity  of 
thought  and  brutality  of  manners."  Of  course  the 
refinements  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  pursuits  are  an 
antidote,  so  far  as  they  go.  But  how  is  the  superb 
individualism  and  exclusiveness  and  self-life  of  modem 
culture  going  to  shake  its  glove-clad  hand  with  the 
"  brawny  paw  "  of  the  toiling  masses  ?  What  concord, 
what  bond  of  sympathy,  is  the  scholar  consenting  to 
inspire  between  labour  and  the  aristocracy  of  educa- 
tion ?  Both  culture  and  labour  would  be  better  edu- 
cated with  more  of  each  other.  The  responsibility  of 
perh^s  an  impending  war  between  the  privileged  and 
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the  unprivileged  classes  rests  in  no  small  measure 
upon  those  who  retire  into  their  own  culture.  And 
unless  culture  finds  a  Christian  heart  to  diffuse  its 
sweetness  and  light  among  the  ranks  of  drudgery, 
reconciling  antagonisms  in  the  sharing  of  common 
aims  and  interests,  society  must  more  and  more 
crystallise  into  hostile  camps.  Well  did  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
hint,  encourage  culture  to  regard  itself  as  a  "  Flower 
Mission  "  to  squalid  tenement  houses,  where  ''flowers 
are  often  more  welcome  than  loaves  of  bread  ; "  and 
well  did  he  remind  the  American  scholar  that  he 
"cannot  afford  to  live  for  himself,  nor  merely  for 
scholarship  and  the  delights  of  learning." 

But  if  I  exhausted  my  programme,  I  should  your 
patience.  Let  us  brush  by  other  points,  and  spring 
over  to  a  brighter  view. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  a  Jerseyman,  whose  name  is 
not  dignified  enough  to  present  here,  leaped  from  the 
precipice  of  Genesee  Falls  into  the  water,  a  hundred 
feet  below,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  four  thousand 
spectators,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  his  favourite 
proposition,  that  "  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others."  Now  in  plunging  into  an  address,  my  chief 
object  Jias  been,  not  to  break  anybody's  floating  bubble 
of  culture,  but  to  remind  us  that  some  things  can  be 
culture  as  well  as  others. 

Culture  is  not  confined  to  the  walks  of  scholarship. 
Important  as  memory  and  mental  discipline  are  towards 
our  symmetrical  improvement,  it  is  a  mistake  to  accord 
to  schools,  colleges,  books,  and  art  a  monopoly  of 
culture.  This  is  not  the  most  important  world  to 
succeed  in,  and  so  true  culture  must  take  in  every 
means  of  discipline  and  inspiration  which  best  qualifies 
men  and  women  for  their  daily  duties  and  the  eternal 
purposes  for  which  they  were  created.  As  James 
Kussell  Lowell  has  said,  ''  the  furrow  which  time  is 
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even  now  ploughing  runs  through  the  everlasting,  and 
in  that  we  must  plant,  or  nowhere/'  And  herein 
we  accord  to  schools  and  literary  means  a  high  rank, 
and  a  high  rank  also  to  providential  denials  of  them. 

One  of  our  teachers  had  packed  a  number  of  books 
which  she  coveted  to  read,  to  improve  her  mind  and 
knowledge  during  the  leisure  of  a  quiet  summer 
vacation  in  some  distant  spot  of  the  country.  A 
relative  who  was  with  her  was  soon  taken  ill.  Con- 
sequently that  vacation  was  resignedly  consumed  in 
dutiful  nursing  of  the  invalid,  which  allowed  no  time 
for  reading  the  books.  And  yet  think  you  that 
teacher  did  not  come  back  from  her  illiterate  vacation 
stronger  in  spirit,  clearer  in  conscience,  better  adapted 
to  the  training  of  minds,  more  highly  cultured  in  all 
right  discernment  and  soul-power,  than  if  she  had 
spent  it  in  mental  self-indulgence,  or  than  if  she  had 
not  been  willing  to  view  anything  as  culture  which 
would  not  conduce  to  social  brilliancy?  "  A  man  is," 
says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  not  what  his  head  is,  but  what  his 
heart  is."  No  man  or  woman  ever  rose  to  a  full-orbed 
culture  without  the  practical  power  and  the  self- 
denying  virtue  to  follow  the  best  path  or  the  right 
course  from  time  to  time  discovered,  though  lost  or 
hidden  to  public  or  social  appreciation.  Yet  if  even 
all  this  be  done  for  the  mere  cultivation  of  self,  without 
a  higher  love,  it  is  the  suicide  of  culture.  The  up- 
building of  our  parts  and  powers  is  not  so  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  work  we  perform,  as  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  it.  Shall  there  be  thorough,  honest, 
faithful,  Christian  performance  in  whatever  our  hands 
find  to  do?  Then  there  shall  be  education  —  not 
without  intellectual  quickening  along  with  moral  and 
spiritual — ^in  any  state  of  life. 

"  The  Iliad  for  war ;  the  Odyssey  for  wandering ; 
but  where  is  the  great  domestic  epic  ? ''  So  once  said 
some  observer  of  family  life,  in  wonder  at  the  evolu- 
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tions,  sieges,  marches,  and  countermarches  between 
patience  and  temper  as  performed  at  the  fireside,  and 
"  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand."  Here  all  culture  fails  but  that  which 
comes  by  grace.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  most  subtle 
refinement  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  most  delicate 
sense  of  human  nature,  the  most  masterful  holding  of 
the  reins  of  self-government,  and  that  most  beautiful 
self-forgetfulness  without  which  there  cannot  be  the 
unconscious  grace  of  culture.  Which  way  was  it, — 
did  Socrates  learn  to  be  a  philosopher  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Xanthippe's  tongue,  or  did  she  learn  to  be  a 
scold  by  his  philosophic  neglect  ?  Possibly  the  latter. 
Both  literary  and  philosophic  culture  are  usually  so 
exacting  of  time  and  thought,  that  if  one  partner  is  to 
be  given  up  to  it,  the  other  must  be  the  housekeeper, 
and  often  a'silent  partner  at  that.  But  if  literary  life 
or  philosophy  prevents  both  from  walking  together, 
let's  have  less  of  it,  I,  for  one,  will  say,  and  more  of  the 
culture  which  comes  by  duty.  To  many  a  head  of  a 
family  with  scholarly  aspirations  the  alternative  is 
presented,  whether  he  will  be  a  scholar  and  make  it 
his  business;  or  whether  he  will  be  a  husband,  and  a 
father,  and  a  useful  neighbour,  with  pursuit  of  scholar- 
Bhip  thrown  in  as  kindness  and  duty  may  permit.  The 
latter  course  takes  in  more  of  the  conditions  of  a  well- 
rounded  culture,  the  former  is  more  ornamental  and 
distinguished.  It  may  also  be  signally  useful.  But 
let  one  who  expects  to  lead  in  study  or  studio  a  single 
and  egoistic  life  after  marriage,  conclude  in  advance 
whether  it  is  fair  to  lead  a  sympathy -loving  woman  to 
the  "  altar."  If,  indeed,  culture  is  one  of  the  things 
"forbidding  to  marry,"  in  the  true  sense  of  marriage, 
it  looks  suspicious.  I  could  not  second  the  alarm, 
two  hundred  years  old,  of  good  Joseph  AUeine,  written 
to  a  student  who  thought  of  wedlock  :  "  Secondly," 
he  says,  "  whereas  thou  usest  to  study  fourteen  hours 
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in  the  day,  she  will  bring  thee  to  eight  or  nine ;  thirdly, 
whereas  thou  art  wont  to  forbear  one  meal  at  least  in 
the  day  for  thy  studies,  she  will  bring  thee  to  thy 
meat.  If  these  are  not  enough  to  affright  thee,  I 
know  not  what  thou  art."  On  the  other  hand,  let 
the  helpmate  consider  well  how  much  of  time  and 
attention  it  is  her  duty  to  exact  from  one  who  may 
have  a  high  calling  to  serve  his  generation  also. 

Emerson  has  characterised  literary  men  as  "hid 
and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  interruptions." 
One  of  the  foremost  poets  in  English  literature  is 
pretty  widely  published  as  turning  household  inter- 
ruptions into  a  culture  of  irritability.  But  I  believe 
the  beautiful,  lovely,  sublime  nurture  offered  to  us  by 
interruptions  is  too  little  thought  of  Do  you  know 
what  interruptions  are  ?  Interruptions,  p^  it  would 
be  a  high  culture  to  take  them,  are  little  modifications 
of  our  daily  plans,  to  fit  them  with  us  into  the  divine 
plan,  and  to  help  change  our  proposed  life-history  into 
a  divine  biography.  To  be  called  off  from  reading  to 
do  a  chore,  or  give  a  lift  to  a  sister  or  wife  or  motner, 
or  serve  the  whim  of  a  prattling  child,  may  be  to  be 
called  up  higher.  It  ma)^  rob  your  mind  of  a  brilliant 
idea,  but  clothe  your  soul  with  a  radiant  grace.  It  is 
a  poor  culture  in  us  that  will  not  bear  interruptions, 
and  a  poor  culture  in  others  that  does  not  forbear 
them. 

Time  forbids  my  setting  forth  the  priceless  disci- 
pline of  the  domestic  school  of  experience, — a  school 
whose  lessons  and  duties  harmoniously  carried  out, 
afford  a  better  culture  than  that  which  they  seem  to 
displace.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  domestic 
duties  should  crowd  out  reading  and  mental  improve- 
ment as  much  as  they  do.  The  modern  conveniences, 
the  artificial  requirements,  the  multiplied  superfluities 
incident  to  keeping  up  appearances,  subject  both  men 
and  women  to  a  busy  strain,  and  cheat  them  out  of 
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the  enjoyment  of  books  and  better  things.  I  do  not 
think  young  men  and  women  would  find  they  had 
time  to  begin  on  a  social  training  of  fashionable  follies, 
if  they  realised  what  a  responsible  profession  mother- 
hood and  fatherhood  Ls.  It  has  full .  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  I  take  a  small  part  of  the 
list  of  qualifications  from  the  Ledger :  That  parents 
"  must  know  how  to  preserve  their  children's  health, 
increase  their  vigour,  form  their  habits,  study  their 
differences,  train  their  affections,  direct  their  thoughts, 
select  their  reading,  their  schoolSj  their  companions, 
elevate  their  tastes,  raise  their  aspirations.  These 
things  demand  knowledge,  intelligence,  wisdom,  skill, 
force  of  character  and  untiring  perseverance."  So 
taking  all  things  into  account,  especially  the  mother's 
situation,  we  can  see  that  the  profession  of  motherhood 
is  higher  and  more  encyclopaedic  than  any  university 
professorship.  How  can  she  discharge  it  with  so  much 
cooking  and  sewing  and  furnishing  ?  The  future  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  resting  peculiarly  on  the  domestic 
school,  demands  "  plain  living  "  to  clear  the  way  for 
"  high  thinking." 

To  pass  through  the  world,  some  one  says,  is  to  pass 
through  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  That  is,  there  is  need 
for  helpfulness  on  every  side  towards  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak.  How  expansive  is  the  culture  wrapped  up 
in  that  service  ?  Civilisation  itself,  says  Bunsen,  "  is 
the  result  of  the  individual's  living  for  the  conomunity 
in  which  he  is  placed." 

Are  you  spending  your  years  in  "  unknown,  weary, 
wasting,  burden-bearing  drudgery  "  ?  So  have  the 
noblest  leaders  of  men  been  trained.  Drudgery  in 
every  calling  is  th^  discipline  of  success.  And  though 
some  must  keep  on  in  the  treadmill  of  a  trade  or  of 
household  details,  they  can  lift  their  eyes  to  the  celes- 
tial hills  as  brightly  as  any  ;  though  they  plod  or 
though  they  run,  they  can  be  reading  the  Word  of 
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life  as  closely  and  as  clearly  as  any ;  and  they  can 
rejoice  in  the  culture  of  honest  thoroughness,  patience, 
faithfulness,  perfection  of  work,  intelligence  of  its  pro- 
cesses, true  manhood  or  true  womanhood.  Not  what 
we  do,  but  how^  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  it,  makes 
culture.     As  good  old  George  Herbert  said, 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  God's  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

The  patriot  Epaminondas,  after  victoriously  leading 
the  armies  of  Thebes  and  delivering  his  city  from  the 
enemy,  was  in  envy  degraded  (shall  I  not  say  pro- 
moted?) to  clean  its  streets.  And  there  he  showed 
by  equal  faithfulness  in  drudgery  that  he  was  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  Would  tnat  such  purity  of 
patriotism  prevailed  over  the  streets  of  Philadelphia ! 

I  have  said  that  my  interest  on  this  occasion  was  for 
those  who  repine  that  they  cannot  shine  with  persons 
of  culture,  because  faithfulness  to  binding  duties  has 
debarred  them,  and  is  likely  to  debar  them,  from 
literary  advantages ;  who  have  turned  away  from  the 
ornamental  with  a  sigh,  and  put  on  their  useful  lives 
again  as  a  yoke  of  bondage.  And  I  have  wished  to 
remind  them  that  we  do  not  always  lose  an  advantage 
when  we  sacrifice  it;  that  under  providential  self- 
denial  the  better  culture  of  human  life  may  be  carried 
on ;  that  by  forgetting  culture  and  loving  higher  we 
get  all  that  is  best  in  culture  delivered  from  its  selfish- 
ness ;  that  while  baffled  of  literary  conquests  at  every 
turn,  and  driven  from  many  a  coveted  field,  we  may 
learn  victory  in  ourselves,  and  that  sense  of  moral  fit- 
ness, correct  tact,  illuminated  judgment,  and  refined 
savour  of  spirit,  which,  as  the  fairest  flower  of  disci- 
pline, would  adorn  the  most  polished  literary  circle. 
Hannah  Carson  was  an  instance  of  this,  whom  some  of 
our  Friends  now  living  thought  it  a  privilege  to  visit, 
— a  coloured  woman  nearly  helpless  in  body  for  seven- 
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teen  years,  whose  biographer  says : — "  Her  mind 
seemed  to  expand  with  the  soul.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing refinement  of  manners,  a  nice  sense  of  social  pro- 
prieties, and  her  conversation  grew  richer  in  thought 
and  even  in  expression/' 

Most  gladly,  therefore,  may  we  glory  in  infirmities, 
deprivations,  and  necessities,  as  we  gather  in  perpetual 
culture  by  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  culture.  Truly 
says  Montaigne,  "  We  seek  other  conditions  because 
we  do  not  understand  the  use  of  our  own,  and  go  out 
of  ourselves  because  we  know  not  how  there  to  abide." 
If  Herbert  Spencer  could  truly  join  Huxley  in  saying 
that  the  great  discoveries  of  philosophers  have  been 
more  the  fruit  of  a  religious  tone  of  mind  than  of 
their  intellect;  that  "  truth  has  yielded  itself  rather  to 
their  patience,  their  love,  their  single-heartedness  and 
their  self-denial,  than  to  their  logical  acumen,'^ — ^then 
we  may  all  take  courage  for  our  mental  welfare  and 
enlightenment  in  any  deprivations. 

I  could  not  with  comfort,  in  predetermined  remarks, 
trespass  within  the  sacred  pale  of  a  sermon.  I  have 
gone  as  far  in  that  direction  as  I  dare,  in  a  moral  dis- 
course. Yet  I  realise  how  inadequate  all  talk  about 
educational  improvement  is,  except  as  having  its  spring 
in  Him  in  whom  all  real  culture  consists  and  is  com- 
plete.  May  what  I  would  were  brought  to  view,  find 
its  silent  continuance  there ! 

We  have  glanced  at  pagan  culture,  and  hinted  that 
the  one  saving  power,  for  lack  of  which  it  fell,  was 
Christianity.  Such  relics  of  classic  thought  and 
letters  as  escaped  ruin  at  all  were  rescued  and  passed 
down  to  modern  civilisation  solely  by  the  hands  of  the 
professing  Church.  And  the  one  saving  hope  of 
modern  culture  is  in  Christianity  as  the  life  and  soul 
of  it.  Missionary  experiment  has  demonstrated  that 
savage  people  have  to  be  quickened  by  the  Gospel 
before  they  can  show  hopeful  signs  of  intellectual 
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quickening  towards  civilisation.  Culture  follows 
Christianity,  but  is  impotent  to  lead  it.  But  let  us 
note  this  important  remark  of  a  Christian  teacher, 
*'  They  who  seek  religion  for  culture-sake  are  not  reli- 
gious, and  will  never  gain  that  grace  which  religion 
adds  to  culture,  because  they  can  never  have  the  reli- 
gion." 

What  is  my  little  message,  then  ?  Culture  is  found 
less  in  mastering  truth  than  in  being  mastered  by 
truth.  Cease  all  ignoble  covetousness — which  is 
idolatry — of  others'  advantages  of  culture,  when  you 
have  not  improved  the  abundant  facilities  all  about 
you  and  within  you — pervading  your  very  disadvan- 
tages. At  the  proper  stage  of  your  development  the 
shell  of  circumstance  will  burst,  and  a  larger  place  will 
be  found  prepared.  Get  learning, — ^all  that  you  can 
without  selfishness; — ''but  with  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding."  Seek  first  the  best,  and  all  needed 
culture  will  be  added. 
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A  Lecture  on  French  Protestantism  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  James  Backhouse.  (Pp.  60.) 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 

A  very  interesting  and  condensed  lecture  delivered  at 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends'  Biblical  Library 
Association,  embodying  many  of  the  historical  facts  of  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  French  Protestant 
party,  and  the  banishments  imprisonments  and  massacres 
resulting  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685. 

The  writer's  concluding  pages  very  powerfully  set  before 
us  the  retribution  which  followed  this  wickedness  in  high 
places.  "  Terrible,"  he  says,  "  is  the  recoil  of  national  crime, 
though  the  work  of  the  avenging  angel  may  be  long  delayed  ! 
For  a  century,  liberty,  in  its  highest  form,  was  ruthlessly 
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crushed  in  France.  But  on  its  ruins  arose  the  wild  cry, 
*  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity/  with  all  its  sad  sequences. 
Just  as  France  had  witnessed  for  long  years  gangs  of  suffer- 
ing Protestants  going  in  heavy  chains  to  linger  out  a  hope- 
less existence  as  galley  slaves ;  so  when  '  the  reckoning ' 
came,  France  also  beheld  droves  of  manacled  priests  chained 
in  like  manner  going  to  their  doom.  As  Huguenot  temples 
had  been  mercilessly  demolished  and  their  ministers  hanged, 
or  broken  on  the  wheel,  so  were  the  Catholic  Churches  gutted, 
their  bells  cast  into  cannon,  and  their  clergy  driven  from  the 
land  or  guillotined.  .  .  .  Those  who  had  dared  to  differ  in 
'religion'  from  their  king  (Louis  XIV.),  had  been  put  to 
death  in  untold  numbers.  Awful  was  the  recompense  when 
Marat  demanded  the  heads  of  two  hundred  thousand  aristo- 
crats." This  brief  history  of  great  events  leading  to  still 
greater  consequences,  will  repay  perusal  even  by  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  its  main  features. 

Addresses  to   Young  Men.    By  Eev.  Daniel  Baker,  with 

preface  by  D.  L.  MooDy.     (Pp.    174.)      Price  Is.  6d. 

London:  Morgan  &  Scott. 

The  author  states  these  addresses,  six  in  number,  were 

preached  in  numerous  revivals,  and  were  blessed  to  the 

hopeful  conversion  of  many  precious  souls,  of  whom  some 

fifty  or  more  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel.    The 

warm  recommendation  contained  in  D.  L.  Moody's  preface  is, 

we  think,  well  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself, 

and  we  commend  these  sound  words  to  the  elder  as  well  as 

the  younger  to  whom  they  are  specially  addressed. 

Tlie  Christian  Choir ^  and  the  Gospel  Male  Chorus  Book,  By 
Ira  D.  Sankey  and  James  McGranahan.  These  volumes, 
price  Is.  6d.  each,  axe  published  in  old  notation,  and  also 
Tonic  Sol-Fa.  The  hymns  are  many  of  them  beautiful  in 
the  words,  as  well  as  in  the  music,  and  will  form  a  useful 
supplement  to  other  hymn-books.  The  printing  is  also  clear 
and  good. 

Terse  Talk  on  Timely  Topics.  By  Henry  Varley.  (Pp.  210.) 
Price  3s.  6d.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
In  a  succinct  and  pleasant  form  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  before  us  a  mass  of  anecdotes,  illustrations,  and 
suggestions,  mostly  on  Divine  things,  which  should  form  a 
companionable  and  very  useful  book  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  public  services  for  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men* 
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The  great  variety  of  topics  dwelt  upon  renders  it  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  go  to  the  book  itself  to  judge  of  its  interesting 
contents. 

Characteristics  of  Christianity.  By  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D., 
Prebendary  of  St.  PauVs.  (Pp.  298.)  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co. 
After  an  elaborate  preface  bearing  upon  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  author 
brings  before  us  in  six  chapters,  and  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  groundwork  nnd  superstructure  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Its  thoughtful  and  closely-reasoned  contents  render  this 
book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  very  numerous  treatises 
already  issued,  and  its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  at  once 
clear,  logical,  and  unfaltering  Chapter  IV.,  on  "  Christianity 
identified  with  a  person,"  which  shows  that  Christianity  is  no 
theological  system  or  group  of  truths,  however  exalted  or  true, 
but  personal  union  with  a  living  Person,  and  the  possession  of 
life  received  in,  and  derived  from,  Him ;  and  Chapter  VI., 
"  Christianity  the  hope  and  refuge  of  mankind,"  contain 
matter  worthy  of  prayerful  perusal  by  all,  and  very  helpful 
to  the  doubting-hearted. 

"  Out  of  Egypt ;  "   Bible  Readings  on  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

By  G.  F.  Pentecost.   (Pp.  214.)  Price  2s.  6d.   London : 

Morgan  &  Scott. 
These  "  Bible  readings  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  "  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Scripture  students,  and  to  create  an 
appetite  for  the  little  volume  we  append  one  or  two  brief  extracts. 
(P.  11):  "I  remember  to  have  heard  an  old  farmer  say  the 
yoke  that  was  not  fitted  close  down  upon  the  shoulder  would 
always  chafe,  especially  if  the  ox  would  insist  on  throwing 
his  head  around  as  though  he  would  rather  go  the  other  way; 
but  if  the  yoke  were  well  on,  and  the  ox  went  straight  ahead, 
there  was  no  chafing.  I  am  sure  this  is  so  with  Christians 
who  have  only  reluctantly  and  in  a  half-hearted  way  put  on 
the  yoke  of  service ;  but  those  who  have  fully  given  them- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  are  not  looking  back  to  Egypt,  have 
their  hearts  full  of  His  peace,  and  find  the  yoke  is  lined  with 
love.  It  is  so  with  the  burdens  which  come  with  Christian 
service."  Pages  63  to  67  contain  earnest  counsels  for  wives 
and  mothers.  The  sceptic's  words,  "  Well,  if  my  mother  is  a 
real  Christian,  why  has  she  never  spoken  to  me  about  my 
soul  ? "  casts  some  light  on  the  reason  so  many  children  of 
Christian  parents  fail  to  follow  the  "  God  of  their  fathers." 
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Many  hearts  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  the  words  on 
P.  75  :  "  If  we  temporize  with  the  will  of  God,  and  do  not 
straightway  perform  the  thing  that  we  are  clearly  bidden  to 
do,  presently  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Lord  called 
us ;  and  in  a  little  while  we  cease  to  distinguish  between 
the  Lord's  voice  and  our  own  imaginings,  or  cease  alto- 
gether to  hear  His  call.  .  .  .  The  Lord  ceases  to  speak  to 
those  of  His  children  who  do  not  obey  His  voice."  A 
failure  in  prompt  obedience  often  causes  us  to  lose  a  foremost 
place  in  the  service  of  God— as  Moses  gave  plewe  to  Aaron, 
using  him  as  an  interpreter  (Ex.  iv.  13).  The  various  com- 
promises and  Moses*  firmness  are  graphically  set  before  us ; 
the  Lamb  slain  and  its  teaching ;  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
.  and  destruction  of  Pharaoh ;  then  the  effect  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  (Ex.  xii.  38)  who  went  with  Israel,  and  wrought 
so  much  discontent  and  woe  among  them. 

(P.  211) :  '*The  mixed  multitude,  not  having  consecrated 
their  wealth  to  the  Lord,  resort  to  all  sorts  of  miserable  make- 
shifts to  get  money,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  carry  on  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  people  are  bribed  to  give  money  by  a 
supper,  a  cheap  concert,  or  a  show.  .  .  .  The  fair  Bride  of 
Christ  is  draggling  her  robes  in  the  dirt  of  the  Egyptian 
world,  bowing  down  to  Satan  for  a  small  pittance  of  his 
*  filthy  lucre.*  The  Church  is  corrupted,  and  God  is  dis- 
honoured by  His  own  children."  E. 

To  the  Work  !  To  the  Work  I  Exhortation  to  Christians.   By 

D.   L.    Moody.    (Pp.   160.)    Price  2s.   6d.     London: 

Morgan  &  Scott. 

The  addresses  and  works  of  this  popular  evangelist  are  so 

well  known  that  this  new  volume  requires  no  advertisement. 

Its  earnest  and  lively  appeals  are,  as  usual,  healthy  and  spirit 

stirring.     We  desire  to  recommend  it  to  all  searchers  after 

truth,  certain  that  they  will  find  in  its  pages  both  instruction 

and  profit.  E. 

NOTICE. 

All  communications  and  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publishers,  Barrett,  Sons  &  Co.,  10,  Beer  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  all  MSS.  for  insertion,  and  Books  for 
Keview,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Editor, 
W.  C.  Westlake,  Southampton,  at  least  one  month  before 
the  day  of  publication. 
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expressed  in  any  article  hearing  the  signature  of  the  writer. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  soundness  of  its  Gospel  Ministry  is  in  every 
Christian  Church  a  matter  of  deep  importance,  and 
especially  is  it  so  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends, 
taking,  as  they  do,  a  very  high  standard  on  the  lead^ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  which  their  ministers 
have  to  communicate. 

The  value  of  silence  before  the  Lord  as  the  true 
basis  of  worship  of  the  unseen  God,  and  as  a  fitting 
prelude  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  has  been  often  dwelt  upon  ; 
not  so  much  as  affording  opportunity  in  which  a 
sermon  may  be  composed,  but  rather  as  opportunity  in 
which  the  voice  of  God  may  be  known.  "  Be  not 
silent  to  me,  lest,  if  Thou  be  silent  to  me,  I  become 
like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit"  (Ps.  xxviii.  1). 

It  is  not  as  mere  iteration  that  this  word  comes 
before  us  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
is -a  clear  sequence  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet 
(Zechariah  ii.),  where,  after  the  exhortation,  "  Sing 
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and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for  Lo !  I  come ;  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord,'*  he 
supplements  this  rejoicing  by  the  stUlness  of  inward 
praise,  "  Be  silent,  0  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord ;  for  He 
is  raised  up  out  of  the  habitation  of  His  holiness."  So 
also  Habakkuk  (ii.  20),  ''  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
Temple  ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him." 
The  exhortation  of  Isaiah  is  to  the  same  effect,  "  Keep 
silence  before  me,  0  islands,  and  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength;  let  them  come  near,  the^i  let  them 
speak."  The  Psalmist  declares  the  same  truth  (Ps. 
Ixii.  1),  "Truly  my  soul  is  silence  before  God  ;"  and 
the  experience  of  Christians  of  every  generation 
has  been  according  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
(Ps.  xlvi.  10),  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

With  these  words  before  us  it  does  not  require 
argument  to  prove  the  advantages  of  silence  during 
Divine  worship.  Although  for  two  centuries  the 
Friends  have  been  the  only  Christian  community  who 
have  regarded  it  as  an  integral  part  of  all  worship,  yet 
of  late  "  silent  prayer  "  has  been  increasingly  intro- 
duced amongst  other  congregations,  and  with  an  effect 
so  marked  that  it  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  service.  A  deep  solemnity  is  often  spread  over 
the  assembled  worshippers  when  they  thus  keep  silence 
before  God.  Perhaps  the  exhortation  to  silent  prayer 
might  be  beneficially  exchanged  for  that  of  meditation 
and  barkening  to  His  inspeaking  voice.  The  require- 
ment even  of  the  use  of  unspoken  words  at  such  times 
may  tend  to  check  that  expectant  waiting  which  is  the 
blessed  privilege  of  the  humble  disciple. 

This  latter  we  take  to  be  the  attitude  of  soul  of 
the  rightly-qualified  ministers  in  our  Society ;  and  the 
"  being  taught  of  God  "  implies  a  readiness  to  receive 
the  impress  of  His  Spirit,  and  to  be  thus  led  in  the 
message  which  they  have  to  communicate.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  this  that  has  given  to  many  of  our  most 
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esteemed  ministers  the  power  and  unction  which  has 
accompanied  their  words. 

This  subject  has  been  afresh  brought  before  us  by 
the  recent  document  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight,  addressed  to  its  subordinate 
meetings,  bearing  on  these  two  inseparable  subjects — 
worship  and  ministry.  Whilst  setting  forth  the  value 
of  silence  in  religious  worship,  it  enjoins  that  this  be 
not  an  empty  form,  but  an  opportunity  for  reverently 
drawing  near  to  the  Lord,  seeking  to  be  led  of  Him. 
It  is  in  this  respect  mainly  that  the  ministry  amongst 
us  diflFers  from  that  of  others.  In  no  case  may  it  be 
the  dry  preparation  of  an  address  on  religious  subjects, 
but  a  living  testimony  to  a  living  Saviour  which  must 
be  borne  (as  the  Address  states)  "  by  those  who  dedi- 
cate to  the  Lord  all  the  powers  of  their  being  — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual — with  a  single  eye 
to  the  glory  of  God."  If  this  condition  of  soul  were 
more  fervently  sought  after,  and,  by  God's  help, 
attained  to,  can  we  doubt  the  continuance  of  a  living 
ministry  amongst  us,  owned  of  Him  who  putteth  forth 
His  servants,  and  gives  them  ability  and  discernment 
for  the  work  ? 

In  this  day  of  earnest  zeal  and  ready  speech  it 
needs  that  this  true  standard  of  Gospel  ministry  should 
be  borne  witness  to,  as  distinct  from  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing which  is  so  largely  and  profitably  exercised  in 
our  midst;  and  we  rejoice  that  so  clear  a  note  has 
been  given  upon  the  subject  in  this  Yearly  Meeting 
Address  to  its  individual  members.  However  dwarfed 
our  condition,  and  however  short  we  may  come  of  the 
standard  we  uphold,  we  can  never  improve  our  condi- 
tion by  lowering  the  standard  in  order  to  lessen  the 
apparent  shortcoming.  It  is  therefore  well  for  all  to 
accept  this  exhortation  concerning  the  need  of  constant 
dependence  upon  Christ  for  His  continued  guidance  in 
all  their  services.  Editor. 
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CHRIST,   AS   OUR   SHEPHERD. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
was  the  genuine  production  of  an  Eastern  land,  we 
have  it  at  once  in  the  beautiful  delineation  of  the 
relations  between  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep.  Any 
one  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine  will  see  at  once  the 
peculiar  aptitude  in  the  comparison  of  Christ  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  although  at  the  time  when  David 
wrote  his  age-enduring  Psalm,  or  narrated  his  own 
experiences  as  a  shepherd-boy,  it  applied  with  double 
force ;  for  the  bear  and  the  lion  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  when  defending  his  sheep,  have  now  almost 
entirely  ceased  from  the  land. 

It  was  doubtless  in  vivid  remembrance  of  that 
memorable  occasion  when  he  had  risked  his  own  life 
in  protecting  his  helpless  charge,  connecting  it  with 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  he  had  himself  undergone 
when  fleeing  from  Saul,  that  he  could  say  out  of 
the  fulness  of  a  grateful  heart,  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd."  The  recollection  of  past  deliverance  calls 
forth  unbounded  trust  for  the  future,  "  I  shall  not 
want."  The  sense  of  safety  is  combined  with  that  of 
perfect  rest.  "He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures."  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Leviticus 
connecting  these  two  ideas :  "  I  will  give  peace  in  the 
land,  and  ye  shall  lie  down  and  none  shall  make  you 
afraid;  and  I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land" 
(Lev.  XX vi.  6). 

The  expression  "  green  pastures "  has  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  East,  for  it  is  only  in  the  -early 
spring  that  the  pastures  there  can  be  said  to  be  green ; 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  soon  taking  away  every 
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appearance  of  verdure.  After  travelling  in  Palestine 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  to  the  eye  than  the  green 
grass  of  England.  With  that  delightful  minuteness 
of  detail  for  which  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  distinguished, 
we  are  told  that  when  our  Lord  was  about  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude,  He  made  them 
"  all  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  green  grass,'' 
and  thus  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  time  of  year  in 
which  the  event  took  place. 

Eecurring  once  more  to  the  23rd  Psalm,  we  find 
another  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Shepherd.  "  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."  Let  us  notice  the 
expression ;  it  is  leadeth,  not  driveth.  We  have  the 
same  thought  amplified  in  that  beautiful  discourse  in 
John  X.,  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  "  The  sheep  hear  His  voice,  and 
he  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out.  And  when  He  putteth  forth  His  own  sheep.  He 
goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep ybWow;  Him,  for  they 
know  His  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers."  The  pictorial  description  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  customs  which  still  prevail  in  Judaea. 
The  shepherd  going  first,  allures  his  sheep  to  follow 
in  his  steps ;  if  he  sees  any  that  are  too  weak  or  too 
timid  to  cross  a  brook  which  intervenes  between  them 
and  fresher  pastures,  he  takes  them  in  his  arms,  and 
the  rest  gather  courage  to  go  after. 

A  lady,  writing  from  personal  observation,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Eastern  shepherd  whom  she  met  on  one 
of  her  journeys  : — "  He  led  his  sheep  gently  on,  not  so 
fast  but  what  they  could  get  many  a  bite  of  the  sweet 
grass  which  the  abundant  rains  had  brought  up.  He 
led  them  through  green  pastures,  by  the  waters  of 
quietness.  And  as  he  went  before  them,  he  asked  them 
to  go  in  no  rougher  road  than  that  which  he  trod 
himself.  ...  And  the  sheep,  too,  how  much  did  they 
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teach  me,  as  I  watched  their  diflferent  mode  of  following 
their  shepherd !  There  were  some  who  followed  afar 
oflf;  attracted  by  the  vivid  green  of  some  tempting 
morsel  of  grass,  they  strayed  away  up  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  glen,  far  from  him,  perhaps  even  out  of  sight 
of  him,  and  almost  beyond  reach  of  his  warning  voice. 
What  danger  might  they  not  be  exposed  to  at  any 
moment !  Birds  of  prey  abound  in  these  mountains 
of  Palestine,  jackals  are  most  plentiful,  and  wolves 
are  not  unknown.  But  other  sheep  there  were  that 
kept  so  close  to  the  shepherd  that  they  even  rubbed 
against  his  clothes.  They  loved  the  sweet  pasture 
through  which  he  led  them,  but  evidently  they  loved 
him  better  still.  They  had  often  proved  his  tender  care, 
and  found  his  ready  help  in  difficulties,  and  thus  they 
had  learned  to  trust  him,  and  to  desire  to  keep  close  to 
him,  so  that  they  never  could  be  in  doubt  about  the 
right  way,  and  he  was  ever  at  hand,  and  could  reach 
them  with  his  ready  aid  at  the  first  call  for  help." 

They  literally  "know  his  voice.''  An  individual, 
reciprocal  knowledge  exists  between  each  sheep  and 
the  shepherd.  A  stranger,  once  wishing  to  test  the 
truth  of  this,  put  on  the  shepherd's  garb  and  called 
on  the  sheep  to  follow,  but  not  one  of  them  obeyed. 
It  was  a  strange  voice.  How  suggestive  is  this  to 
every  one  bearing  the  name  of  Christ.  Let  us  quote 
a  few  sentences  on  this  subject  from  that  eminent 
Scotch  divine,  and  sweet  hymn  writer,  Horatius 
Bonar,  D.D. : — "  Here,  amid  the  sounds  of  earth, 
many  things  come  in  to  intercept  or  to  drown  this 
voice,  and  even  the  sheep  often  cease  to  hear  it,  or 
hear  it  only  as  an  indistinct,  uncertain  sound.  Nay, 
we  allow  these  interruptions ;  we  suffer  the  voices  of 
the  world  to  deaden  the  heavenly  voice ;  we  tolerate, 
or  perhaps  at  times  cherish,  the  things  which  render 
us  dull  of  hearing,  insensible  to  the  blessed  sounds. 

"  The  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
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and  the  lust  of  other  things,"  all  tend  to  drown  the 
Shepherd's  voice.  Business,  pleasure,  polities,  litera- 
ture, worldly  engrossments,  and  idle  vanities,  all  tend 
to  this.  It  is  not  easy  to  hear  the  Shepherd's  voice  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  and  turmoil,  these  snares  and 
attractions.  Oh,  how  careful  should  the  sheep  be  to 
watch  against  all  these  disadvantages  and  difficulties, 
lawful  or  unlawful  as  they  may  be.  If  they  intercept 
the  gracious  voice,  that  is  enough  for  us.  They  must 
be  shunned.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  come 
between  the  sheep  and  the  Shepherd,  or  blunt  the 
influence  of  His  voice. 

Even  when  the  things  are  lawful  and  harmless  in 
themselves,  the  question  requires  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. How  do  they  affect  our  hearing  of  the 
Shepherd's  voice  ?  Yes,  and  even  in  Christian  work^ 
this  ought  more  to  be  weighed  than  it  often  is.  I  do 
not  say  it  unadvisedly,  that  loorkfor  Chnst  sometimes 
comes  between  us  and  Christ.  Worldly  bustle  is  not 
the  only  kind  of  bustle  that  intercepts  the  voice ; 
religious  bustle  does  the  same.  It  is  in  solitude 
that  this  voice  sounds  clearest,  sweetest,  fullest ;  and 
though  He  calls  us  to  work  and  to  abound  in  work, 
yet  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  danger  to  which  exces- 
sive work,  without  intervals  of  solitude,  exposes  us. 
The  political  platform  is  not  the  place  for  hearing 
that  voice,  but  sometimes  the  religious  platform  proves 
no  less  a  snare.  The  crowded  meeting,  the  eloquent 
speech,  the  fervent  appeal,  the  hearty  music,  are  very 
enjoyable,  but  they  are  not  without  their  perils.  The 
Shepherd's  voice  may  perchance  be  lost  in  the  excite- 
ment of  human  feeling. 

To  go  out  of  hearing  of  that  voice  is  fatal  to  our  fol- 
lowing Him,  but  even  when  we  keep  within  hearing, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  in  the  confusion  and 
mixture  of  other  sounds  the  one  dear  voice  should  lose 
all  its  power  and  sweetness.     For  there  is  hut  one  voice 
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that  the  flock  needs  to  hear,  and  to  hear  continually. 
"Whatever  then  dulls  that  voice,  or  divides  its  influence, 
is  injury  with  which  we  dare  not  trifle. 

The  Shepherd  s  voice  1  In  this  day  of  discord,  this 
age  of  Babel-sounds,  this  time  of  worldly  enlighten- 
ment and  breadth  of  thought,  and  endless  variety  of 
speech,  how  needful  that  we  should  be  recalled  to  the 
one  sound  that  alone  can  revive  the  Church  of  God 
and  lift  us  out  of  our  low  and  second-rate  Christianity. 
Spasmodic  efforts,  great  organisations,  eloquent  orators, 
large  societies,  will  not  lift  us  up.  .  They  will  only 
galvanize  and  produce  a  hollow  religion.  Culture, 
poetry,  literature,  song,  sensation,  will  not  supply  the 
lack  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  make  up  for  the  want  of 
the  Shepherd's  voice. 

Let  us  listen  to  that  voice,  and  the  true  revival 
comes.  For  that  voice  aw^akes  the  sleeper  and  raises  the 
dead.  Let  us  allow  nothing  of  earth,  or  of  self,  or  of  the 
flesh,  or  of  man  to  come  between  us  and  that  voice. 

Is  not  this  the  Church's  great  sin,  and  the  cause  of 
declension  among  us,  that  she  is  listening  to  other 
voices  and  is  led  captive  by  other  sounds  ?  The  one 
voice  that  contains  life  is  left  unheard !  "  Let  us  take 
heed  to  the  faithful  warning  conveyed  in  these  words 
from  one  whose  venerable  age  and  high  standing  in 
the  Christian  Church  entitle  him  to  a  hearing. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible  containing  the 
finest  imagery  centre  round  the  figure  of  the  shepherd. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  commencement  of  Asaph's  noble 
Psalm,  dedicated  to  the  chief  musician,  **  Give  ear, 
0  Shepherd  of  Israel !  Thou  that  Icadest  Joseph  like 
a  flock.  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims, 
shine  forth  ! "  or  the  sublime  apostrophe  in  Zechariab, 
"  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  and  against 
the  man  that  is  mine  equal,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered." 
The  34th  of  Ezekiel  is  devoted  to  a  scathing  denuncia- 
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tion  of  the  idle  shepherds,  who  fed  themselves  without 
caring  for  the  flock,  and  in  strong  contrast  is  brought 
out  the  patient  care  and  abounding  mercy  of  Him 
whose  love  to  the  sheep  knows  no  limit.  It  is  the 
counterpart  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  perfect  picture 
carried  to  its  furthest  climax  in  the  New,  in  those 
words  of  Christ,  "  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep." 

There  is  a  strong  parallel  also  between  the  vigilant 

search  described  in  Ezekiel  and  that  in  the  exquisite 

parable  of  Luke  xv.     "  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his 

flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are 

scattered,  so  will  I  seek  out  niy  sheep,  and  will  deliver 

them  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been  scattered 

in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.     And  I  will  bring  them 

out  from  the  people  and  gather  them  from  the  countries, 

and  will  bring  them  to  their  own  land,  and  feed  them 

upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  by  the  rivers,  and  in  all 

the  inhabited  places  of  the  country.     I  will  feed  them 

in  a  good  pasture,  and  upon  the  high  mountains  of 

Israel  shall  their  fold  be ;  there  they  shall  lie  in  a  good 

fold,  and  in  a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feed  upon  the 

mountains  of  Israel.     I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 

cause  them  to  Ke  down,  saith  the  Lord  God.     I  will 

seek  that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again  that  which 

was  driven  away,  and  I  will  bind  up  that  which  was 

broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which  was  sick.  .  .  . 

And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them  and  he 

shall  feed  them ;  .  .  .  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd. 

.  .  .  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace, 

and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land  ; 

and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness  and  sleep 

in  the  woods.     And  I  will  make  them  ...  a  blessing ; 

and  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  his 

season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  blessing.  .  .  .  And 

ye  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are  men,  and  I 

am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
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What  words  could  better  describe  the  rejoicing  of 
the  Lord  over  His  people,  and  His  desire  to  gather 
them  all  into  the  fold  that  He  may  do  them  good ! 
It  is  the  same  thought  which  is  amplified  in  that 
inimitable  parable  before  alluded  to,  which  thrills  with 
the  yearning  of  the  shepherd  to  bring  back  the  lost 
sheep.  ".  .  .  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth 
it  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing.  And  when  he  cometh 
home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends  and  his  neigh- 
bours, saying  unto  them,  Eejoice  with  me,  for  I  have 
found  the  sheep  that  was  lost." 

"  And  all  through  the  mountains,  thunder-riven. 

And  up  from  the  rocky  steep, 
There  rose  a  cry  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 

Eejoice !  I  have  found  ray  sheep ! " 
And  the  angels  echoed  around  the  throne, 

*  Eejoice,  for  the  Lord  brings  back  His  own ! ' " 

A  foreshadowing  this  of  that  glorious  day  when 
there  shall  be  "one  fold  and  one  Shepherd,"  when 
"  He  that  scattered  Israel  will  gather  him  and  keep 
him,  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock"  (Jer.  xxxi.  10). 
We  are  so  apt  to  think  when  we  have  wandered  and 
begin  to  realise  our  peril  that  it  is  our  cry  of  distress 
alone  that  can  move  the  Shepherd's  heart  to  pity; 
that  all  the  sense  of  grief  and  .sorrow  is  on  our  side ; 
our  prayer  rings  out  in  the  darkness  :  "  I  have  gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;  seek  Thy  servant ; "  whilst 
all  the  time  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Saviour  has 
gone  forth  to  meet  us,  grieving  over  the  loss  of  His 
owriy  and  searching  for  them  as  a  mother  searches 
with  sorrowing  steps  for  her  missing  child.  0,  if  we 
only  saw  what  our  wandering  costs  Him  ! 

"  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 

How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed ! 
Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  passed  through. 

Ere  He  found  His  sheep  that  was  lost." 

Mary  E.  Beck. 
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I  HAVE  been  at  a  loss  to  light  upon  any  one  text 
which  comprehensively  indicates  the  subject  of  the 
present  meditation,  but  I  have  chosen  one  which  may 
suitably  be  associated  with  the  line  of  thought  I  pur- 
pose to  pursue.  It  is  in  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  i.  7, 
"  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  pre- 
cious than  of  gold,  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried 
with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory  and 
honour  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.''  I  do  not 
attempt  an  exposition  of  the  passage,  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  the  juice,  as  it  were,  out  of  this  beautiful  cluster 
of  grapes  for  my  readers,  but  would  have  each  one  do 
it  for  himself.  I  only  choose  it  as  a  central  thought, 
around  which  others  may  appropriately  gather. 

That  this  life  is  but  preliminary  and  preparatory  to 
another  of  far  more  importance  and  value,  we  all 
admit,  in  theory  at  least ;  yet  we  lamentably  fail  to 
put  this  part  of  our  acknowledged  creed  into  vigorous 
exercise,  to  bring  it  to  bear  tangibly  upon  the  life  we 
now  daily  lead ;  and  for  want  of  this  practical  applica- 
tion of  a  great  and  blessed  fact,  we  rob  ourselves  of  a 
vast  amount  of  strength  and  joy,  and  impede  our 
onward  march  with  burdens  we  should  throw  to  the 
winds. 

Look  at  the  earnest  student,  who,  having  decided 
upon  his  future  course  of  life,  enters  gladly  upon  the 
college  training,  which,  if  successfully  pursued,  is  to 
turn  him  out  a  proficient  and  duly-qualified  candidate 
for  all  the  prizes  and  honours  associated  with  the 
profession  to  which  he  has  resolved  to  devote  his  life. 
Do  we  find  him  groaning  and  grumbling  over  the  hard 
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tasks,  the  strict  discipline,  the  close  study  which  are 
necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, and  for  the  attainment  of  those  habits  of  close 
thinking,  sound  reasoning,  patient   application   and 
prolonged  mental  eflFort,  which  arc  absolutely  essential 
to  his  future  success  ?     Do  we  find  him  eschewing  his 
books,  wasting  the  precious  hours  for  study  in  idle 
pastimes  or  injurious  self-indulgence  ;  do  we  find  him 
spending  his  strength  in  endeavours  to  discover  some 
easier  or  pleasanter  mode  of    getting  through   the 
allotted  years  of  college  life,  careless  whether  or  no 
the  end  of  those  years  finds  him  ready  to  act  the  part 
he  has  resolved  to  act  in  the  arena  of  mature  life  ?  No 
indeed !  he  has  not  entered  the  student's  lists  only  for 
the  name  of  the  thing,  resolved  to  find  all  the  pleasure 
and  pastime  he  can,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
drudgery  and  the  labour  attached  to  an  irksome  and 
uncongenial  stage  of  life.     He  has  entered  those  halls 
of  learning  for  a  worthy  object — to  prepare  himself 
there  for  the  career  he  has  planned  for  himself  in  the 
coming  future  ;  and  studies,  pastimes,  companionships, 
yea  his  very  eating  and  drinking,  must  be  turned  to 
account,  consecrated  to  this  one  end  and  ambition ; 
to  become,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  a  proficient 
in  the  art  he  has  set  himself  to  acquire,  or  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  has  chosen  to  devote  his  life. 

And  what  is  our  life  here  but  school  and  college  life, 
to  fit  us  for  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of  the 
great  hereafter;  and  what  tremendous  issues  hang 
upon  the  improvement  or  the  neglect  of  this  childhood 
and  youth  of  our  being  !  Let  us  only  realise  this,  as 
we  should  do,  and  how  is  this  hum-drum,  matter-of- 
fact  life  of  ours  enobled,  how  are  its  commonest  joys 
and  sorrows  exalted  into  a  precious  heritage  of  sacred 
love,  its  toil  and  labour  accepted  gladly,  as  essential  to 
the  training  of  our  nature  for  the  glorious  future,  that, 
ever  present  to  the  eye  of  faith,  nerves  us  to  conse- 
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crate  everything  we  touch  to  this  one  grand  purpose 
of  being  fitted  then  to  occupy  the  post  assigned  us 
unto  praise^  honour^  and  glory.  Is  it  a  mean  ambi- 
tion ?  Far  otherwise,  it  is  one  beside  which  all  the 
ambitions  of  earth  are  mean  and  contemptible.  Is  it 
an  unhallowed  one  ?  It  might  be,  would  be  indeed, 
if  the  end  of  it  were  our  own  glorification  ;  but  not 
to  exalt  us  is  the  praise  wrung  from  the  lips  of  men 
and  angels  ;  not  to  crown  us  is  our  work  of  faith 
honoured  before  an  assembled  universe  ;  not  to  spread 
abroad  our  name  and  fame  is  the  glory  of  our  victory 
proclaimed ;  but  to  praise,  to  honour,  to  glorify  His 
name,  who  for  this  very  end  brought  us  into  being. 
That  He  may  be  glorified  in  us,  not  a  little,  as  by  our 
being  merely  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  but 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  through  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  all  His  will  and  purpose  in  our  creation, 
should  be  our  holy  ambition,  and  our  resolute  un- 
swerving endeavour  ;  and  to  this  end,  our  present  life 
should  be  solemnly,  wholly,  irrevocably  dedicated. 

It  may  be  said,  "  The  student  for  a  worldly  calling 
has  in  his  mind's  eye  the  future  life  he  purposes  to 
lead,  and  is  consequently  in  a  position  to  adapt  his 
probationary  career,  intelligently  and  wisely,  to  that 
which  is  to  follow  it,  but  how  little  do  we  know  of 
our  future  destiny  to  enable  us,  in  like  manner,  to 
make  this  life  a  training-school  for  its  employments 
and  services." 

For  argument's  sake  we  will  grant  that  the  worldly 
student  has  this  advantage,  although  how  truly  it  is 
said  of  this  life's  aims  and  purposes,  "  Man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes !  "  and  to  how  many  does  the  real 
work  of  mature  life  prove  entirely  diflerent  from 
that  which  youthful  dreams  had  pictured,  and  for 
which  youthful  energy  had  sought  the  fitting  prepara- 
tion. Ah !  if  even  iEis  regards  this  life  He  to  whose 
eye  all  time  is  present  did  not  overrule  our  plans  and 
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projects,  and  train  us  in  spite  of  and  unconsciously 
to  ourselves,  for  what  He  sees  to  be  our  work  in  life, 
how  rarely,  if  ever,  would  our  unaided  efforts  result  in 
combining  fitting  preparation  with  successful  achieve- 
ment !  It  is  true  we  do  know  much  about  the 
life  that  full-grown  men  and  women  lead,  while  we 
ourselves  are  yet  children,  and  may  learn  much,  not 
only  from  their  endeavours  to  train  and  teach  us,  but 
from  observation  of  the  experience,  the  failures  and 
the  successes,  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  in  the  march  of  life ;  while  of  that 
after-life  we  know  nothing  from  those  who  have  passed 
within  the  veil.  We  see  them  no  more  ;  when  once 
that  boundary-line  is  passed  over  we  cannot  learn  from 
their  knowledge  and  experience  what  the  life  to  come 
is  like,  and  whether  or  no  we  are  wisely  preparing 
ourselves  for  an  entrance  upon  its  arena  of  duty.  And 
even  if  we  could  hold  fellowship  with  them,  they  could 
tell  us  only  of  their  present  life  ;  while,  from  personal 
experience,  at  least,  they  know  no  more  than  ourselves 
of  that  unending  existence  which  lies  still  untried 
beyond  the  resurrection  morning,  in  the  New  Earth, 
which  there  shall  be,  jtvherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

But  this  knowledge  of  the  future  is  not  necessary  to 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  our  training,  or  it  would 
never  have  been  withheld.  It  is  enough  that  He 
knows  it  who  created  us  for  that  future,  and  who 
Himself  undertakes  to  train  us  for  it  perfectly,  if  we 
will  only  accept  the  position  of  docile  and  childlike 
submission,  in  order  that  He  may  fulfil  in  us  all  the 
good  pleasure  of  His  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith, 
with  power.  We  are  not,  however,  without  glimpses 
into  that  future ;  there  are  not  a  few  hints  in  the 
Word  of  God  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  service  in 
store  for  the  Church  of  the  Firstborn. 

We  will  not  go  into  that  question  fully  here,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  for  each  one  to 
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search  through  the  Bible  for  passages  indicative  of  the 
position  and  employments  of  the  Elect  Church  in  the 
New  Earth,  for  which,  according  to  His  promise,  we 
ardently  look.  But  of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure, 
that  scope  for  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  our  per- 
fected and  immortal  manhood  in  Christ  will  assuredly 
be  provided ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  talent  now 
entrusted  to  us  which  is  not  worth  cultivating ;  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  cultivate  and  develop  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  ultimate  exercise  in  the  economy  of  a 
redeemed  humanity,  whether  or  no  we  are  permitted 
to  find  scope  and  occasion  for  its  exercise  in  this 
present  life. 

And  there  is  one  assurance  I  love  to  ponder  over. 
It  rings  out  after  we  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  of  the  worship  of  the  Redeemed ;  of  the  Song, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,"  and,  "  Unto 
Him  that  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  His  own  blood,  to  Him  be  glory."  His  servants 
shall  serve  Him  I  Oh  what  a  world  of  meaning  lies 
in  these  pregnant  words.  They  say  not  hoiu.  To 
depict  the  numberless  and  ever-varying  services  of 
that  hallowed  Court  would  take  too  long,  and  ah  !  we 
could  not  comprehend  it,  or,  if  we  could,  the  vision 
would  overpower  us ;  we  should  sink  in  utter  hope- 
lessness of  ever  being  fitted  to  have  a  part  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  glorious  promise.  So  only  the  blessed 
word  is  given  us  to  live  upon,  to  ponder  over,  to  fill 
up  to  our  heart's  content.  **  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him"  We  know  something  of  serving  God  here. 
We  account  it  a  very  blessed,  a  very  holy,  a  very 
joyful  service,  and  yet  is  not  the  realisation  of  its 
blessedness  and  its  joy  fulness  often  lost  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfection,  our  utter  inability 
to  do  justice  to  it,  to  serve  as  we  would  wish  to  serve, 
to  find  our  bliss,  our  joy,  our  very  meat  and  drink  in 
serving  God  1    Does  not  the  thought  of  its  holiness 
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weigh  us  down  to  the  dust  because  we  are  not  holy  ? 
We  do  holy  work  with  unholy  hands ;  we  utter  holy 
words  with  unholy  lips ;  we  intermingle  holy  thoughts 
and  aspirations  with  sinful  and  impure  emotions  and 
cravings. 

But  this  is  only  school  life,  full  of  childish  errors  and 
follies,  and  blunders ;  w^e  are  but  children  yet,  learning 
children's  lessons,  under  governors  and  tutors,  until 
the  time  appointed  of  our  Father ;  the  one  end  and 
aim  of  this  educationary  life  being  the  development  of 
our  characters,  the  cultivation  of  our  powers,  the  con- 
solidation and  perfecting  of  all  the  powers  of  our 
God-given  manhood,  in  anticipation  of  the  services  of 
the  life  to  come. 

Only  let  us  apply  this  thought  continually  to  our 
present  life,  and  how  it  will  ennoble  and  cheer  it 
Look  first  at  what  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
as  "  the  Lord's  work."  How  full  of  imperfection  and 
failure  is  all  our  service.  Yet  that  failure  after  all  is 
only  apparent.  In  so  far  as  we  are  really  serving 
God,  there  can  be  no  failure,  for  God  knows  no  dis- 
appointment, no  incompetency  to  adapt  means  to 
ends ;  and  we  have  His  strong  assurance  ([  don't  like 
to  hear  that  grand  passage  called  a  promise,  it  is 
something  more,  it  is  the  statement  of  a  Divine  fact), 
"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  /  please  and  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  1  sent  it."  If  what  we  utter  is  God's 
word,  then  it  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the  end  for 
which  He  has  caused  us  to  ulter  it ;  if  the  work  is  His 
it  must  prosper  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  He  commanded  it.  But  we  are  not  always  or 
often  permitted  to  see  God's  purpose ;  while  in  all 
our  work  we  have  ends  and  expectations  of  our  own, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  set  our  hearts, 
and  if  we  do  not  see  the  work  prosper  to  the  end  for 
which  we  designed  it,  we  are  ready  to  write  failure 
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upon  it^  and  sit  down  discouraged  and  dismayed. 
Ah  I  there  is  something  far  more  precious  to  God  than 
the  success  of  our  puny  doings,  however  honestly  we 
may  set  ourselves  to  serve  Him  with  heart  and  hand, 
and  that  is  the  trial  of  our  faith,  which  comes  to  us 
through  all  these  attempts  at  service,  and  which  shall 
be  found  unto  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  not  now,  but 
at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Depend  upon  it,  our  education  for  future  service  is 
of  far  greater  value  than  all  our  attempts  at  service 
now,  and  is  indeed  the  primary  object  of  all.  Our 
powers  can  only  be  developed  by  exercise,  we  can 
only  grow  strong  by  the  united  discipline  of  dis- 
appointment and  success;  let  us  keep  this  ever  in 
mind,  and  then  whether  our  purposes  are  fulfilled  or 
not,  we  shall  ever  be  learning  priceless  lessons,  and 
laying  up  stores  of  experience  and  skill,  and  our 
work  will  be  none  the  less  successful  when  we  learn 
to  regard  its  success  as  of  secondary  moment,  the  trial 
of  our  own  faith  being  the  thing  of  deepest  and  first 
concern. 

And  to  come  to  what  is  more  common  property, 
for  not  to  all  is  given  a  part  in  what  we  technically 
call  **  the  work  of  God,"  but  to  all  alike  come  the 
common  clouds  and  sunshine,  the  common  joys  and 
sorrows  and  duties  of  mortal  life.  Let  us  rise  to  the 
realisation  of  the  truth  that  "  all  things  are  ours/' 
These  joys  that  a  beneficent  Creator  showers  upon  us, 
let  us  not  thoughtlessly  enjoy  them,  or  just  thank 
God  for  them  and  no  more  ;  but  let  us  take  possession 
of  them  as  a  part  of  our  heritage,  and  turn  them  to 
account  in  the  great  work  of  self  ^education.  They, 
too,  are  for  the  trial  of  our  faith. 

I  often  think  we  need  more  grace  to  use  joys  aright, 
than  to  turn  our  trials  to  good  account ;  while  we  are 
apt,  very  apt,  to  think  we  need  the  strength  and 
presence  of  our  Master  less  in  the  sunny,  than  in  the 
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stormy  day.  Let  us  awake  to  the  responsibility  of 
our  blessings,  let  us  ask  why  they  are  given,  and 
what  they  are  doing  for  us  ;  let  us  bring  them  one 
and  all  to  Christ,  and  beseech  Him  to  hallow  them ; 
to  walk  with  us  in  the  sunshine  and  so  share  them 
with  us  every  hour,  that  they  may  never  beguile  us 
into  forgetfulness  of  Him,  or  beget  unwatchfulness 
or  self-indulgence,  but  may  work  for  our  good  accord- 
ing to  His  purpose  ;  and  when  the  sorrows  of  life  come 
upon  us,  as  they  must  and  will,  not  the  great  blasting 
sorrows  only,  which  drive  us  in  our  striking  helpless 
agony  to  Him  who  alone  can  uphold  and  solace,  but 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  earth's  woes  and 
cares,  the  petty  vexations  of  every  hour,  the  irrita- 
tions which  continually  arise  in  daily  contact  with 
the  world  around  us ;  let  us  just  take  possession  of  all 
these,  not  to  brood  over  and  be  embittered  by  them, 
but  take  possession  of  them  as  a  precious  part  of  our 
inheritance,  and  grow  strong  by  patient  forbearance 
of  wrong,  by  calm  endurance  of  what  is  vexatious,  by 
cheerful  submission  to  inevitable  crosses,  by  resolute 
self-control  and  quiet  acquiescence,  recognising  in  all 
things  the  Fatherly  discipline  and  loving  correction 
of  Him  who  chastens  not  willingly,  but  for  our  profit, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.  Let  us 
consider  Him  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  Himself,  who  bore  the  slanderous  malice 
of  His  foes,  the  slowness  of  heart,  the  dulness  of  com- 
prehension, the  lack  of  sympathy,  the  feeble  faith  of 
His  professed  followers,  and  chosen  friends ;  who  trod 
this  earth  for  three-and-thirty  weary  years,  with  a  holy 
and  compassionate  sensitiveness  to  its  sins  and  sorrows 
of  which  such  as  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception, 
and  yet  was  never  betrayed  into  the  utterance  of  a 
hasty  or  unkind  word ;  never  harboured  a  malicious 
or  revengeful  thought ;  never  breathed  a  murmuring 
wish  ;  but  only  loved  and  pitied  and  blessed  and  bore 
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with  sinners,  while  loathing  their  sins  with  a  divinely- 
holy  abhorrence. 

fi  it  pleased  God  to  make  Him^  the  Princely  Leader 
of  our  salvation,  perfect  through  suffering,  shall  not 
we,  the  sinning  erring  sons  whom  He  is  bringing  unto 
glory,  learn  to  welcome  all  these  trials  and  perplexities, 
not  that  they  can  be  in  themselves  cause  of  rejoicing, 
but  that  they  are  our  Father^s  appointing  for  the  trial 
of  our  faith,  in  order  that  it  may  be  found  unto  praise, 
honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  count  nothing  trivial,  nothing  worthless,  but 
take  possession  of  aU,  and  force  all  into  service,  to 
work  towards  the  grand  end  of  our  existence,  the 
assimilation  of  our  character  to  the  Holy  Example  set 
before  us  in  Christ,  our  education  for  the  high  and 
holy  services  of  the  ages  to  come.  Yes,  the  trial  of 
our  faith  is  the  great  work  of  this  present  life  (for 
that  one  word  may  be  taken  as  embracing  all  the 
disciplihe  of  life),  the  main  end  to  be  achieved  by 
all  our  toil,  by  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  by  all  our 
disappointments  and  our  successes.  Let  us  not  then 
weigh  and  price  these  things  according  to  their  intrinsic 
worth,  but  make  them  valuable^  make  them  priceless^ 
by  our  wise  and  'sanctified  appropriation  of  them  all 
to  the  end  designed. 

But  what  if  I  speak  to  some  who  have  as  yet  no 
faith  to  be  tried,  whose  joys  and  sorrows  are  centred 
in,  and  bounded  by  what  is  seen  and  temporal.  What, 
my  friends,  will  you,  can  you  be  content  to  live  like 
butterflies,  and  die  like  butterflies,  when  the  God  of 
your  lives  has  created  you  for  an  immortality  of  praise, 
honour,  and  glory  1  The  probationary  discipline  of 
earth  comes  also  to  you — ^you  cannot  escape  it,  nor 
can  you  evade  the  responsibility  of  its  use  or  abuse. 
That  after-life  lies  before  you  also ;  will  you  take  no 
thought  for  it,  care  not  to  lose  so  rich  an  inheritance, 
refuse  to  secure  your  title  to  it,  when  the  opportunity 
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is  within  your  reach,  when  you  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  love  and  the  bounty  of  the  God  who  made 
you,  and  hear  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  priceless 
blessings  which  He  invites  you  to  accept  and  enjoy  ? 
Upon  you,  too,  who  recognise  not  His  Fatherly 
kindness  and  providential  care,  are^  the  blessings 
of  this  life  bestowed,  daily,  hourly  speaking  to 
you,  if  you  will  but  listen,  of  His  love  and  thought 
for  you,  the  thankless  objects  of  His  ceaseless  care. 
Shall  they  awaken  no  thrill  of  gratitude,  will  your 
heart  never  burst  forth  with  the  thankful  query, 
"What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His 
benefits  1 " 

Upon  your  path,  too,  do  the  shadows  fall.  Earth's 
sorrows  visit  you,  sickness  reminds  you  that  you  are 
but  a  frail  mortal  being ;  riches  fail  you,  friends  forsake 
you ;  all  telling  you,  if  you  will  but  listen,  that  you  need 
some  better  treasure,  some  more  enduring  friendship, 
some  truer  solace,  than  any  earth  has  to  give ;  and  you 
see  the  grave  open  at  your  feet,  and  the  forms  of  those 
you  have  loved  and  mingled  with  are  laid  away  in 
that  silent  resting  place,  and  a  voice  arises  and  says 
to  you  also,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return/'  And  with  all  these  voices  to  arouse  your 
careless  soul,  you  have  not  been  left  to  grope  like  the 
benighted  pagan  in  the  darkness  of  natural  religion. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  His  Word  has  been  within 
your  reach,  waiting  to  utter  its  precious  message  in 
your  awakened  ear.  The  story  of  redeeming  love  has 
been  told  and  retold  in  your  hearing ;  not  only  in 
creation  and  in  providence  has  God  spoken  to  you, 
but  His  Word  has  been  nigh  you,  in  your  mouth  and 
in  your  heart,  that  you  should  obey  it.  The  goodness 
of  God,  the  discipline  of  His  providential  deaUngs,  the 
knowledge  of  His  word  and  will,  wherefore  are  they 
sent  but  to  lead  you  to  repentance ;  to  lead  you  from 
sense  and  sight  to  faith  in  the  unseen ;  to  awaken  your 
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better  nature  to  a  sense  of  its  needs,  its  capacities,  its 
destiny  'i  Shall  all  be  in  vain  1  Shall  what  is  sent  to 
bless  you  prove  a  curse?  Shall  what  should  soften 
your  heart  only  harden  and  embitter  it  ?  Shall  love  so 
free,  so  undeserved,  instead  of  winning  your  grateful 
love  and  homage  in  return,  be  slighted,  resisted, 
rejected,  only  to  intensify  your  guilt,  and  add  to 
your  condemnation  I  Will  you  dream  on  still,  as 
though  this  life  were  all,  as  though  there  were  no 
hereafter  1 

You  must  awake  some  day,  for  you,  too,  must  pass 
within  the  veil  that  separates  the  seen  and  the  unseen. 
Your  day  of  probation,  despised,  unimproved,  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  then,  if  sight  and  sense  have 
been  your  only  guides  through  this  transitory  existence, 
what  remains  to  be  your  anchor  and  your  pilot  when 
they  are  left  behind,  and  your  spirit,  no  longer  able  to 
shelter  itself  from  the  realities  of  its  own  existence, 
finds  itself  in  a  world  of  which  it  has  taken  no  thought, 
for  which  it  has  not  cared  to  prepare  itself  ?  What 
can  there  await  those  who  have  cast  away  all  these 
precious  opportunities,  who  have  chosen  and  loved 
darkness,  when  the  light  of  God's  truth  came  to 
enlighten  them ;  who  have  been  offered  the  priceless 
boon  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
but  have  refused  and  despised  it ;  but  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries  ?  Awake,  then,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.  Shake  thyself  from  the  illusions  of 
sight  and  sense ;  and  ask  from  Him  who  waits  to 
bless  thee  the  faith  that  saves,  the  faith  that  cleanses, 
the  faith  that  guides,  the  faith  that  upholds,  the  faith 
that  endures  unto  the  end,  the  faith  that  will  make 
thee  more  than  conqueror  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  and  then,  instead  of  an  awaking  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt  in  that  day  when  all  that  cannot, 
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will  not  be  redeemed  must  be  finally  swept  away,  to 
defile  no  longer  the  universe  of  God  ;  thy  faith,  tried 
by  the  probation  of  earth  as  gold  is  tried  by  the  fire, 
shall  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

K  B.  Alexander. 


FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 

A      SONNET. 

At  Pompeii's  gate  there  stood  a  soldier  brave, 
His  armour  gleaming  with  Vesuvius'  light, 
The  while  throughout  that  dread  and  awful  night 

Hot  ashes  fell,  and  formed  his  Uving  grave. 

Pale  citizens  fled  by,  their  lives  to  save ; — 
He  might  not  join  that  madly  rushing  crowd, 
Though  face  to  face  with  death,  while  for  his  shroud 

Flowed  on  the  sullen-glowing  lava's  wave. 

Faithful  to  death  he  was,  yet  shall  he  wear 

A  crown  of  life  unto  the  end  of  time, 
For  in  their  hearts  do  men  the  memory  bear 

Of  this  example  of  a  death  sublime. 
Thus  through  his  death  he  lives,  and  with  this  prayer 
That  we  through  death  may  live,  I  pen  this  rhyme. 
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LOKD  COLERIDGE  AT  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

£t  Edwin  Davbnpobt,  A.M. 

Few  of  the  American  cities  have  so  attractive 
suburbs  as  are  those  that  surround  Philadelphia.  Of 
Boston  some  of  the  picturesque  outskirts  are  made  the 
most  of  by  wealth  and  good  taste,  contending  however 
as  these  do  with  hopeless  marshes  in  some  other  direc- 
tions, and  with  the  all-pervasive  and  chilling  east 
winds  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  From  New  York 
one  has  miles  of  tumbling  waves  to  traverse  before  he 
reaches  a  satisfactory  rural  retreat,  or  a  desirable  sea- 
shore ;  unless  he  penetrates  for  twenty  miles  the 
wilderness  of  houses  stretching  northward  along  the 
Hudson. 

Though  Philadelphia  is  not  so  old  as  either  of  these 
cities  by  several  scores  of  years,  yet  its  milder  climate 
and  the  richer  soil  around  it  furthered  a  more  rapid 
growth,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has  already 
much  of  the  park-like  appearance  of  the  old  and  richer 
parts  of  England.  Well-kept  lawns,  handsome  resi- 
dences, grand  old  trees  in  clumps,  groves,  and  stately 
avenues,  interspersed  with  fertile  fields, — and  every- 
where an  abounding  vegetation  in  the  richest  green, 
delight  the  eye  and  suggest  a  teeming  and  well-secured 
prosperity,  happy  homes,  and  a  high  social  order.  In 
the  midst  of  this  paradise  of  nature,  and  charmingly 
accordant  with  the  tranquil  landscape,  are  set  the 
buildings  of  Haverford  College,  founded  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  year  1833.  Nine  miles  from  the 
city  of  William  Penn  one  turns  from  the  road  through 
a  massive  and  handsome  rustic  stone  gateway  into  the 
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spacious  grounds,  which  embrace  in  all  215  acres  of 
woodland  and  open  ground.  A  roadway  and  parallel 
footpath  are  completely  overhung  by  majestic  plane- 
trees  and  American  elms,  which  effectually  shut  out 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  but  do  not  obscure  from  sight 
on  either  hand  the  verdant  fields,  and  the  barriers  of 
dense  foliage,  which,  at  a  little  distance  away,  hem  in 
the  academic  groves.  A  few  minutes'  drive  discloses 
the  elegant  large  granite  building  named  Barclay  Hall, 
and  in  close  neighbourhood  thereto  the  cricket  and 
base  ball  grounds,  whence  the  eager  shouts  of  compe- 
titors are  heard  every  fine  afternoon.  The  favourite 
game  is  cricket,  and  it  is  said  that  Haverford  is  the 
first  American  college  which  has  made  it  the  college 
game.  Everywhere  else  the  fierce  rush  and  swift  race 
of  base  ball  suit  the  American  lad,  just  growing  into 
manhood ;  and  here,  too,  to  be  sure,  it  has  its  votaries, 
though  in  undeniable  subordination  to  the  chosen 
sport. 

Barclay  Hall  furnishes  the  living  quarters  of  the 
students.  A  huge  quaint  tower,  with  its  four  turrets, 
surmounts  the  building,  and  is  espied  at  a  distance, 
among  the  gigantic  trees, — maple,  linden,  oak,  elm, 
ash,  willow,  chestnut,  larch,  magnolia,  pine,  and  fir. 
No  other  lawn  in  America,  it  is  asserted,  possesses  so 
varied  an  abundance  of  forest  trees.  Across  a  group 
of  flower  beds  stands  the  original  building  of  the 
College,  Founders'  Hall.  Its  eastern  end  is  almost 
covered  with  English  ivy,  its  western  with  the  Virginia 
creeper ;  and  it  is  a  home-like,  unpretentious  edifice, 
though  sufficiently  ample.  It  contains  the  dining- 
room,  aU  the  class-rooms,  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  Near  by  is 
the  library  and  the  lecture  room.  Fifteen  thousand 
books,  accessible  every  day  to  the  student,  and  unre- 
strictedly handled,  furnish  adequate  working  material 
for   all   ordinary  needs.      There   is   an   astronomical 
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observatory,  with  its  two  ample  buildings,  of  which 
and  its  equipment  the  College  is  justly  proud.  It  is 
presided  over  by  Professor  Sharpless,  an  accomplished 
observer,  whose  popular  work  on  Astronomy  is  much 
valued.  He  has  also  written  several  mathematical 
text  books,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  department. 
The  clear  sky  of  America  reveals  gloriously  all  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  and  the  telescopes  of  Haverford 
do  their  share  of  vigilant  work.  Not  far  off  stands  a 
building  furnished  with  a  forge,  a  steam-engine,  and 
a  variety  of  machines  and  tools,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  students  of  mechanical  engineering  are  exercised. 

There  are  now  about  ninety  students  connected  with 
the  College.  The  catalogues  and  published  circulars 
announce  that  the  College  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  is  open  to  all  others  who  are 
willing  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  their  prin- 
ciples. A  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  number 
comes  under  the  latter  class ;  for  the  name  of  '*  Quaker  " 
is  a  synonym  for  honesty  and  thoroughness,  and  is 
believed  to  guarantee  conscientious  training. 

The  faculty  are  ten  in  number.  At  their  head  is 
President  Thomas  Chase,  who  has  a  wide  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  accurate  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship in  the  classical  tongues.  He  is  the  editor  of 
many  Latin  authors — particularly  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
Juvenal,  and  Cicero's  ^^Tusculan  Disputations" — and 
these  editions  are  extensively  used  in  America.  The 
"  Virgil ''  is  a  particular  favourite  with  school-boys. 
He  has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  Latin  Grammar 
which  has  won  great  encomiums.  President  Chase  is 
otherwise  known  as  one  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  College  as  Professor  and  President 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  is  to  his  fostering  care 
in  great  measure  that  the  College  has  attained  its 
present  growth  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
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His  brother,  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Logic,  quo  non 
sapenttor  ullus^  has  won  a  distinguished  name  among 
the  mvans  of  both  hemispheres.  The  other  members 
of  the  faculty  are  distinguished  in  their  diflferent 
departments ;  and  one  of  them  particularly,  Professor 
Allen  C.  Thomas,  is  well  known  by  many  Friends  in 
England. 

I  first  made  my  acquaintanceship  with  the  College 
on  a  soft  autumn  day  of  last  year.  The  luxuriant 
foliage,  the  flower-decked  terraces,  the  long  stretches 
of  lawn  kept  in  neat  trim,  soothed  the  eye  and  har- 
monised well  with  the  classic  quiet  of  the  sober  shades, 
and  the  dignified  tranquility  of  all  the  surroundings, — 
a  dignity  and  a  sobriety  well  befitting  an  institution 
of  Friends,  who,  believing  in  the  earnestness  of  life's 
duty,  discountenance  alike  the  frivolity  and  the  fanati- 
cism which  would  equally  degrade  that  earnestness, 
and  swerve  the  faithful  performance  of  that  duty.  I 
strolled  along  the  walks  under  trees,  grand  and  massive 
indeed,  but  which  lacked  of  being  venerable,  from  the 
air  of  "  mighty  youth  "  that  they  bore.  Crossing  a 
bridge  which  spanned  the  public  road,  I  soon  came  to 
the  meeting-house,  plain  and  severe,  where  worship 
the  College  and  many  families  of  the  vicinity.  As 
may  be  supposed,  its  simplicity  does  not  hold  the 
attention  long,  and  I  found  a  more  engaging  resort  in 
the  library.  Here  hang  portraits  not  of  "  chiefs  graced 
with  scars  and  prodigal  of  blood,"  but  of  Quaker 
worthies  of  former  generations.  Many  students  were 
consulting  the  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and  their  manly 
and  studious  deportment  I  could  well  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  institution.  A  large  hall  adjoining 
the  library  is  the  lecture  room.  Here,  in  the  winter 
season,  are  heard  many  men  of  European  and  American 
reputation  on  subjects  of  literature,  science,  history, 
art,  and  political  economy.     Thomas  Hughes,  Edward 
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A.  Freeman,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  James  Bryce,  author 
of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire/'  have  been  among  the 
recent  speakers. 

I  was  happy  enough  to  hear  the  address  made  by 
Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
In  his  tour  through  the  United  States  he  had  received 
the  greetings  of  legal  associations,  of  Courts,  Legisla- 
tures, and  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to  him  to  meet  a  body  of 
young  men  collected  for  purely  educational  purposes, 
in  an  address  to  whom  he  need  not  stray  beyond  the 
flowery  paths  of  literature  and  uncontroverted  philo- 
sophic truth. 

The  ripe  experience  of  such  a  man  discoursing  on 
the  cultivation  of  literary  taste,  and  the  best  books  to 
be  read,  could  not  fail  to  be  eminently  instructive. 
President  Chase  welcomed  him  to  the  College  in  some 
graceful  words.  After  thanking  him  '*  for  his  intelli- 
gent and  generous  recognition  of  whatever  is  noblest 
in  our  *  American '  aspirations,  and  best  in  our 
achievements,"  he  continued  :— 

*'  Our  distinguished  guest  has  received  elsewhere,  and  in 
various  places,  the  cordial  and  respectful  greeting  due  to  him 
for  the  great  oflBce  and  the  great  name  he  bears — a  name 
which  is  music  in  the  ears  of  all  cultivated  Americans,  as 
associated  with  poems  of  the  most  vivid  imagination,  tlie 
sweetest  fancy,  and  the  most  exquisite  melody,  and  with 
prose  writings  highly  stimulating  to  thought — writings,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  had  a  great  influence  in  this  country 
a  generation  ago  in  moulding  the  minds  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  America  to-day ;  and  an 
office  which  must  always  command  the  reverence  of  all 
English-speaking  men,  and  of  which  we  may  say,  as  Webster 
said  when  speaking  of  our  first  chief  justice,  John  Jay,  that, 
when  its  pure  ermine  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  present 
incumbent  it  touched  nothing  less  unsullied  than  itself. 
Students  of  Haverford  College,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Coleridge." 
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la  response  to  this  greeting  there  arose  a  man 
who  exhibited  not  all  the  wrinkled  and  bewigged 
Thurlowish  or  Eldonish  visage  which  American 
imaginations  form  as  characterising  English  Lord 
Justices,  but  one  in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood. 
He  began  with  a  pleasant  exordium,  in  which,  advert- 
ing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  apprised  that  he 
was  to  do  otherwise  than  speak  to  a  few  boys,  he 
declared  that  he  would  do  his  best  surely,  even  if  he 
were  speaking  only  to  half  a  dozen  boys;  but  his 
remarks  would  be  unpremeditated  and  conversational. 
Turning  to  the  large  audience  present,  he  said  that 
Dr.  Arnold,  the  greatest  schoolmaster  of  the  time, 
used  to  tremble  in  receiving  a  new  boy  from  his 
parents,  at  the  thought  of  a  new  responsibUity.  "  So 
now,''  said  Lord  Coleridge,  "though  full  of  cordial 
sympathy  and  affectionate  hope,  I  feel  great  responsi- 
bility in  addressing  you." 

He  urged  upon  all  the  students  a  careful  and  faithful 

attention  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  as  the  best 

attainable  discipline,  and  then  proceeded  nearly  as 

follows : — 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  to  a  man  in  any 
of  the  occupations  of  life  is  a  good  memory.  Speaking  as 
an  old  lawyer  especially,  I  may  say  that  few  thmgs  compare 
with  a  retentive,  accurate  memory.  It  is  in  youth  that  this 
faculty  is  formed  and  trained,  and  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  heart  passages 
from  authors  in  prose  and  verse  that  we  admire.  What  we 
learn  in  youth  we  are  apt  to  remember  well ;  mental  impres- 
sions at  that  period  of  life  do  not  easily  fade,  while  those 
received  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  and  distracting  affairs 
of  later  days  are  often  quickly  lost.  Again,  when  you  get 
into  professional  or  active  life,  you  will  come  home  in  the 
evening  tired  and  with  very  little  inclination  for  study.  At 
least  it  is  so  in  England,  and  it  can  hardly  be  less  so  here. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  Gladstone,  who  in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  pressure  of  policy  and  government  can  produce 
a  great  literary  achievement ;  but  for  ordinary  men  the  issues 
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of  the  present  are  so  absorbing  that  much  learned  in  the 
past  is  forgotten.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  while  a  great 
deal  that  I  have  read  since  I  was  at  college  has  been  for- 
gotten, I  remember  with  considerable  accuracy  passages  that 
I  committed  to  memory  before. 

**  Now,  as  to  what  you  should  learn  by  heart ;  I  think, 
speaking  generally,  it  should  be  that  which  pleases  you  best ; 
that  is  the  safest  rule.  Learn  whatever  best  pleases  you, 
provided,  of  course,  it  is  not  bad ;  but  learn  anything  good 
that  pleases  you.  Taste  in  these  matters  is  very  varied,  that 
which  commends  itself  to  one  may  not  to  another ;  each  of 
us  has  his  individual  preferences,  and  I  can  only  give  you 
mine,  which  you  will  take  for  exactly  what  they  are  worth. 
First  then,  of  course,  first  always,  is  Shakespeare,  an  inex- 
haustible  storehouse  of  wisdoi^  instruction  and  exquisite 
diction.  Any  one  who  expects  to  live  by  speaking  and 
writing  should  be  familiar  with  him.  I  Imew  an  eminent 
barrister,  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  though  he  knew  little 
law,  he  did  know  a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  great 
judge  Twho  knew  both  law  and  Shakespeare)  said  that, 
although  some  knowledge  of  the  law  was  desirable  in  a 
lawyer,  if  that  could  not  be  had,  the  next  best  thing  was  a 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  Then  Milton,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  is  one  of  the  best  masters  for  an  orator.  Mr.  Bright — 
I  do  not  say  the  greatest  orator  of  our  generation,  but  if 
there  be  a  greater  orator  I  never  heard  him — ^told  me  that  he 
had  built  himself  up  upon  Milton;  and  if  you  watch  his 
words  and  the  structure  of  his  sentences  as  he  speaks,  you 
will  see  how  they  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  this  great 
poet,  and  how,  though  he  does  not  imitate  Milton,  he  speaks 
after  Milton.  Then  Wordsworth,  and  if  I  have  any  fault  to 
find  with  America,  it  is  that  I  fear  you  do  not  know  your 
Wordsworth  quite  as  well  as  he  deserves,  the  poet  of  nature 
and  of  lofty  spiritual  thought,  of  the  first  effect  of  whose 
song  the  man  of  the  greatest  literary  distinction  of  any 
Englishman  of  our  day,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  says : 

'*  *  Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain, 
Our  youth  returned,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world.' 

"  I  read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  what  I  did  not  expect  to 
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find  there,  the  statement  that  if  we  apply  this  criterion  in 
the  judgment  of  a  poet  that  he  is  the  best  whose  words  have 
most  fidly  passed  into  ordinary  speech,  so  that  men  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use  quotation  marks  when  they  cite  them, 
Wordsworth  stands  next  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  There 
was  more  than  a  column  of  fine  print  in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette 
in  illustration  of  this  fiEtct.  Many  of  us  speak  and  write 
and  do  everything  too  much;  but  there  is  one  English- 
man who  wrote  too  little,  but  every  word  he  did  write  is 
precious,  whose  poetry  I  want  you  to  get  by  heart,  and  that 
is  Gray.  There  is  in  him  the  perfection  of  diction  and 
melody.  Every  line  contains  a  thought  or  a  picture  complete 
in  itself^  and  you  cannot  change  a  word,  without  marring  its 
perfection.  Then  a  poet  whom  I  admired  very  much  in 
college,  and  have  always  admired  as  a  poet,  though  there 
was  much  in  the  life  of  the  man,  and  some  things  in  his 
writings,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  commended— Shelley. 
Then  the  poet  on  whom  the  best  subsequent  poetry  has  been 
built,  the  true  master  of  Tennyson,  a  man  of  the  richest  fancy 
and  most  exquisite  diction — John  Keats.  I  beg  you  learn 
by  heart  his  *  Hyperion,'  his  '  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,'  and 
'  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.'  I  do  not  say  that  Tennyson  would 
not  have  written  if  it  had  not  been  for  Keats,  for  Tennyson 
is  a  great  genius^  and  would  have  written  anyway,  but  he 
would  not  have  written  as  he  has.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
the  name  I  shall  select  from  your  American  poets  when  I 
tell  you  to  learn  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  Longfellow,  because, 
although  he  is  a  sweet  and  noble  and  delightful  poet,  he  is 
not  American — ^I  mean  that  his  poetry  might  just  as  well 
have  been  written  in  England,  or  Italy,  or  Germany,  or 
France,  or  India,  as  in  America;  but  Mr.  Bryant,  whose 
poems  I  had  and  admired  in  college,  is  full  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  own  country,  as  well  as  noble,  natural  and 
invigorating.  In  his  poetry  we  find  the  American  landscape, 
the  American  tone  of  thought,  and  the  American  people. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  best  poets,  but 
only  such  as  have  had  most  influence  upon  myself.  There 
are  others,  of  course,  as  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Young,  not  to  mention  more  recent  authors.  In  some  of 
these  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  try  myself  with  any  of  you. 
Nor  should  I  be  afraid  of  boring  you  with  them,  for  I  have 
not  seen  you  before,  although  I  used  to  bore  some  of  my 
friends. 
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"  And  now  for  the  prose  writers.  I  shall  show  my  own 
idiosyncrasy  when  I  name  at  the  head  of  my  list  a  man 
whom  I  venture  to  say  few  of  you  have  read,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  as  a  writer  of  the  most  perfect  English,  rising  at  times 
to  flights  of  splendid  eloquence,  and  never  falling  below  the 
tone  of  a  high-bred  gentleman.  Next  I  place  the  greatest 
advocate  since  Cicero — and  I  say  this  even  remembering 
your  own  Webster — I  mean  Lord  Erskine.  You  will  find 
nowhere  finer,  more  nervous  and  sinewy  English  than  in 
some  of  his  sentences.  Then  Burke,  who  advocated  the 
cause  of  your  country  so  nobly  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  speech  on  *  Conciliation  with  America,'  was  so  powerful 
that  it  might  have  been  convincing,  had  not  the  obstinacy  of 
Greorge  III.  and  Lord  North  determined  that  it  should  not 
be.  Burke,  then,  of  whom  Lord  Erskine  himself  spoke  so 
highly,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  political 
wisdom  as  well  as  majestic  eloquence.  I  must  also  name 
Hooker,  who  is  probably  best  read  in  extracts.  Except  for 
those  who  propose  the  profession  of  theology,  it  would  scarcely 
be  desirable  to  go  through  all  his  works,  but  he  has  written 
some  sentences  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Then  that  great 
man,  Lord  Bacon,  with  words  of  exactest  choice  and  pro- 
foundest  wisdom,  whom  I  cannot  forbear  quoting,  although 
he  will  make  my  own  words  poor  and  worthless  in  the 
comparison : — 

"  *  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute 
and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one,  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  learned. 

"  *  Eeading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had 
need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.' 

"  And  next  I  shall  name  a  man  who  had  great  influence  at 
Oxford  in  my  time,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  change  of  religion, 
remains  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English — Cardinal 
Newman.  If  you  have  not  time  to  read  all  his  works,  there 
are  volumes  of  extracts,  very  excellent  collections,  which 
display  his  style  at  the  best,  and  you  will  not  know  the  full 
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extent  of  the  resources  of  our  language  if  you  have  not 
read  some  of  the  best  works  of  Cardinal  Newman.  And 
now  I  will  take  two  of  your  own  writers.  First,  Daniel 
Webster,  a  man  the  majesty  of  whose  presence  I  well 
remember,  for  he  visited  my  father,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  pressing  his  hand,  and  of  speaking  to  him,  or  rather  of 
being  spoken  to  by  him,  as  a  boy.  I  learned  many  passages 
from  him  in  my  boyhood,  which  I  remember  still,  from  an 
old  two- volume  edition  of  his  speeches,  still  in  my  possession, 
for  the  larger  collection,  edited  by  Mr.  Everett,  had  not  yet 
been  published.  Study  Webster.  And  next  I  will  mention 
your  greatest  writer,  the  master  of  an  exquisite  and  absolutely 
perfect  style,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I  have  read  every  word 
that  he  has  written. 

*'  Then  to  name  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  masters.  I  do 
not  know  how  large  a  part  they  make  of  your  study  here,  but 
I  was  brought  up  upon  them,  and  a  great  part  of  the  literature 
which  I  committed  to  memory  in  my  youth  was  from  their 
works.  There  was  a  time,  doubtless,  when  they  were  too 
exclusively  studied,  and  when  anything  in  Greek  and  Latin 
was  thought  to  be  better  than  anything  in  English.  Doubt- 
less, too,  there  were  second-rate,  third-rate,  and  even  fourth- 
rate  authors  who  wrote  in  those  languages,  and  whose  works 
have  been  collected  and  commented  upon  by  able  editors. 
But  as  clear  thinkers,  as  models  of  literature,  as  masters  of 
style,  the  great  classic  writers  are  simply  perfect.  And  of 
those  whom  you  should  study  and  learn  by  heart  I  will  name 
five :  first,  certainly.  Homer ;  second,  as  certainly,  Virgil ; 
then  Euripides ;  then  CatuUus ;  then  Horace. 

"  You  will  gain  from  the  classics  many  things  applicable 
to  your  after-life,  in  all  relations,  and  especially  in  public 
speaking,  at  the  bar,  or  before  assemblies  of  your  fellow- 
men. 

"  In  classics,  too,  you  have  the  best  method  of  study  which 
has  ever  been  devised,  in  the  minute  examination  of  the 
structure  of  each  sentence,  and  the  choice  of  words.  You 
are  to  ask  yourselves,  continually,  why  this  word  is  taken 
rather  than  that  word,  why  each  word  is  put  in  this  place 
rather  than  in  that  place,  what  is  the  exact  state  of  meaning 
in  each  expression,  and  what  is  the  particular  force  of  each 
particle,  each  participle,  and  each  mood  and  tense  and  case. 
You  wUl  find  it  very  useful  to  use  a  similar  method  in  the 
study  of  the  best  English  classics. 
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''I  cannot  too  eamestlj  recommend  your  acquainting 
yourselves  with  good  books.  They  are  the  best  of  companions. 
In  sickness,  in  misfortune,  in  sorrow,  in  sleepless  nights 
and  days  of  pain,  you  will  find  your  memories  of  great  and 
wholesome  literature  a  constant  solace  and  refreshment. 
And,  as  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  still  more 
truly  is  he  known  by  the  books  he  reads  and  loves.  Read 
only  the  best  books,  and  never  read  bad  books.  Good  books 
will  nerve  you  for  the  work — the  serious  and  earnest  work — 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  good  and  true  men.  For,  to  quote 
a  great  writer.  Dr.  Young — not  from  his  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
but  from  his  *  Satires,'  a  work  much  less  known — 

'^ '  This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest ; 
Man's  is  laborious  happiness  at  best. 
On  this  side  death,  his  labom's  never  cease ; 
His  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace.' 

"  And  the  good  thoughts  with  which  good  books  will  fill 
your  minds  will  result  in  good  actions,  the  only  source  of 
happiness  in  life.  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  pleasures  refuse 
to  follow  unless  duties  have  gone  before. 

"  And  one  word  more,  as  I  counsel  you  to  earnest  and 
faithful  lives.  See  to  it  that  you  preserve  your  7iioral  purity. 
It  can  never  be  too  early  to  begin.  The  temptations  of  youth, 
like  all  others,  can  be  conquered.  Do  not  believe  those  who 
tell  you  that  such  an  achievement  is  impossible.  It  is 
perfectly  possible,  as  many  have  proved.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  the  word  of  an  old  man  who  has  no  possible  motive  for 
misleading  you,  and  whose  age  ought  to  give  him  some 
authority.  And  nothing  will  so  help  you  to  it,  nothing  will 
tend  more  to  keep  you  from  evil,  than  the  company  of  good 
books,  and  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  good  men." 
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**  Do  you  live  in  habitual  dependence  on  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? "  The  wording  of 
this  part  of  the  query  is  in  accord  with  what  has 
always  been  the  distinct  teaching  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  viz.,  that  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  gift  for  daily  life  and  daily  duty,  on  which 
we  are  to  place  habitual  dependence.  Yet  there  are 
men  of  cultured  minds,  some  even  nominally  in  mem- 
bership with  us,  who  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  spiritual  influence  upon  the  soul  of  man  apart 
from  the  spontaneous  action  of  his  own  brain ;  and 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  such  influence  is 
exerted  rarely,  and  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
man  is  left  to  make  his  way  through  life  by  the 
aid  of  those  faculties  which  are  bestowed  on  him  at 
birth. 

Those  who  think  thus  would  give  only  a  very 
doubtftd  and  qualified  assent  to  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  begin 
this  paper  by  trying  to  show  how  probable  it  is  that, 
granting  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  (which  I  think  a  much  smaller 
number  would  deny),  the  immortal  soul  is  not  likely 
to  be  left  by  its  Creator  without  spiritual  guidance  and 

help. 

Every  animal  and  vegetable  existence  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  evinces  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
its  being;  the  essentials  of  life  and  growth  are  provided 
for  it,  and  it  is  provided  with  the  powers  and  faculties 
needful  for  availing  itself  of  them.  This  is  true  of 
the  minutest  organisms  which  absorb  food  without 
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eflFort  or  apparent  will.  When  movement  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  procure  food,  the  power  of  move- 
ment is  given ;  where  sight,  hearing,  smell,  &c.,  are 
required  in  order  to  secure  food  or  safety,  these  senses 
exist,  and  in  some  animals  much  more  highly  deve- 
loped than  in  man.  To  man  has  been  given  by  his 
Creator,  in  addition  to  the  powers  needful  for  self- 
preservation,  an  intelligence  above  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation,  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the  decree 
of  his  Maker  that  he  should  **  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it/'  Man  can  greatly  increase  and  modify  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  both  for  the  supply  of 
his  needs  and  the  gratification  of  his  tastes,  he  can 
avail  himself  of  the  forces  of  nature,  from  the  rudest 
implement  to  the  latest  adaptation  of  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. However  nearly  some  individual  animals  may 
approach  us  in  intelligence  (and  this  intelligence  is 
generally  developed  by  contact  with  or  friendship  for 
man,  when  it  goes  beyond  the  providing  of  their  food 
and  safety),  there  is  no  race  of  animals  which  possesses 
either  the  desire  or  the  power  to  utilise  the  resources 
of  the  earth. 

The  more  complicated  the  conditions  of  society 
become,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  education  or  train- 
ing to  fit  the  child  for  the  part  he  must  bear  in  it ; 
and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  teaching  and  guidance 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  his  future  position ;  and  I 
think  we  may  gather  by  analogy  that  teaching  and 
guidance  are  required  to  fit  the  soul  of  man  for  a 
higher  state  of  being,  in  which  we  believe  he  is  to 
share  the  society  of  the  angels  and  be  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  Only  those  who  have  some  experi- 
ence of  the  requirements  of  mature  life  are  qualified 
to  prepare  the  young  for  their  part  in  it ;  and  since  no 
man  knows  the  unseen  world  into  which  the  immortal 
spirit  must  enter  after  death,  a  better  guide  than  any 
mortal  is  needed  for  the  immortal  spirit.     It  is  only  in 
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accordance  with  all  we  see  around  us,  of  the  love  of 
the  Creator  supplying  the  needs  of  all  His  creatures, 
to  believe  that  this  need  also  will  be  supplied. 

Here  we  return  to  Scriptural  authority,  our  only 
safe  guide.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him"  (John  i.  18) ;  "No 
man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  save  He  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which 
is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  13).  Perhaps  if  man  had 
never  sinned  some  training  would  have  been  needful ; 
but  how  much  more  needful  is  help  and  guidance  to  a 
fallen  race  whose  eyes  have  been  blinded  by  **  the  god 
of  this  world/*  while  their  feet  are  continually  liable 
to  be  entangled  in  the  snares  which  he  spreads  for 
their  destruction. 

The  Redeemer  of  men  first  lived  among  men  as  an 
example,  and  then,  in  His  wonderful  love  and  pity, 
became  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  helpless  race  ;  and 
when  He  ascended  He  **  received  gifts  for  men,  yea, 
for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18).  Chiefly  is  this  accom- 
plished by  that  best  gift,  the  **  Holy  Spirit  of  promise" 
(Eph.  i.  3)  of  whom  our  Saviour  said  that  He  should 
'*  reprove  the  world  "  (John  xvi.  8),  "  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  "  (John 
xiv.  16),  and  finally  "guide  into  all  Truth"  (John 
xvi.  13).  For  this  Holy  Spirit  we  are  commanded  to 
pray,  and  by  His  help  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
both  to  discern  and  to  overcome  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter. 

"The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God"  (l  Cor  i  21), 
and  our  Saviour  thanked  His  Father  that  He  had  "hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
them  unto  babes"  (Matt.  xi.  25).  1  do  not,  however, 
think  that  we  have  Scriptural  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  help  and  guidance  promised  is  to  supersede 
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the  use  of  the  mental  faculties  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
any  more  than  the  belief  in  God's  care  for  our  bodSy 
wants  is  to  obviate  the  need  for  daily  labour,  which  is 
His  appointed  means  for  gaining  daily  bread.  As 
long  as  we  have  the  power  to  labour,  we  are  not  to  sit 
with  idle  hands  and  expect  to  be  fed,  though  when, 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  men  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  food  by  the  ordinary  process  of  labour,  they 
have  often  proved  the  truth  of  God's  care  by  their 
need  being  supplied  in  other  ways.  And  if  they 
rightly  considered,  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to  live 
in  habitual  dependence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
since  both  the  power  to  labour  and  the  reward  of 
labour  belong  to  God  to  give  or  to  withhold.  **  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  /  have  built,"  is  altogether  a 
heathen,  not  a  Christian  sentiment. 

The  mountain  traveller  does  not  expect  his  guide  to 
carry  him  to  the  top  —  he  very  often  has  to  put 
forth  all  his  powers,  though  certainly  in  habitual 
dependence  on  the  guide  he  has  chosen ;  and  so  it 
may  be  with  the  Guide  into  all  truth.  We  who  have 
the  direct  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  are  not  to  expect  any  distinct  spiritual 
direction  not  to  steal  and  not  to  covet,  and  though  we 
know  that  God,  in  His  gracious  compassion,  does  often 
bring  His  commands  to  our  remembrance  in  the  time 
of  temptation,  still  we,  on  our  part,  are  to  **  hide 
them  in  our  heart  that  we  may  not  sin  against  Him '' 
(Ps.  cxix.  11). 

We  are  to  use  our  own  common  sense  in  avoiding 
occasions  of  temptation  and  the  atmosphere  of  soul- 
danger  ;  and  when  in  doubt  as  to  doctrine  or  practice 
we  shall  do  wisely  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Bereans  and  **  search  the  Scriptures  diligently  "  (Acts 
xvii.  11).  I  think  those  who  most  diligently  avail 
themselves  of  these  means,  with  a  humble  sense  that 
they  too  are  gifts  from  God,  will  be  the  most  reiidy  to 
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men  as  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  George  Fox  and  John 
Woolman,  we  find  that  their  ministry  met  in  a  remark- 
able way  the  needs  and  conditions  of  those  whom  they 
addressed,  and  that  the  result  was  no  mere  outward 
profession,  but  an  increase  of  people  fearing  God  and 
eschewing  evil  (Job  x.  8),  '*  doing  justly,  loving  mercy 
and  walking  humbly  with  God  "  (Micah  vi.  8)  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whenever  these  results  have 
been  apparent  from  the  ministry  of  men  I  believe  it 
has  been  that  of  men  living  near  to  God,  and  confess- 
ing their  habitual  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Priscilla  Burlingham. 


TO   THE  HARE-BELL  {CAMPANULA  ROT UNDI FOLIA), 

ON   SEEING  IT   IN  FLOWER   LATE   IN   THE   SEASON. 

Meekly  modest,  gentle  flower, 

Born  to  deck  the  upland  lea, 
What  but  an  Almighty  Power 

Could  have  formed  and  fashioned  thee  ? 
Type  of  diflfidence  and  fear, 

While  thy  slender  form  I  view. 
Gentle  whispers  greet  my  ear, 

Soft  as  falls  the  evening  dew, 
As  if  thou,  my  lovely  flower, 
Thus  addressed  the  passing  hour  : 

"  Child  of  sorrow,  look  on  me, 

Mark  my  slenderness  of  form ; 
Yet,  though  feeble  I  may  be. 

Calm  I  rest  amid  the  storm. 
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Gracefully  1  bow  my  head, 

While  the  whirlwind  o'er  me  sweeps ; 
Soon  are  past  its  terrors  dread ; — 

He  who  slumbereth  not  nor  sleeps 
Keeps  me  in  that  trying  hour 
By  His  own  Almighty  power. 

**  Though  I  neither  spin  nor  toil, 

Gracefulness  is  o'er  me  spread, 
More  than,  'midst  the  world's  turmoil, 

Ever  decked  a  monarch's  head. 
If,  then,  God  so  clothe  the  grass, 

Which  to-day  is  in  the  field. 
Which  to-morrow,  ere  it  pass. 

Must  to  scythe  and  sickle  yield. 
Shall  He  not,  in  mercy  mild. 
Much  more  clothe  thee,  faithless  child  ? 


"  Let  the  great  and  tender  care 

That  is  thus  bestowed  on  me. 
Confidence  and  comfort  bear. 

When  the  world  may  frown  on  thee." 
Thus,  methought,  the  simple  flower 

Whispered,  from  its  low  retreat. 
Telling  of  that  wondrous  Power 

In  whom  truth  and  mercy  meet, 
And  who  tends,  with  ceaseless  care, 
All  His  creatures  everywhere. 

S.  H. 
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FKEDERICK    DENISON   MAURICE.* 

"  And  I  saw  that  there  was  an  Ocean  of  Darkness  and  Death  : 
but  an  infinite  Ocean  of  Light  and  Love  flowed  over  the  Ocean  of 
Darkness :  and  in  that  I  saw  the  infinite  Love  of  God." —  George 
Fox*8  Journal, 

The  very  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  "  Life  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice''  is  pre-eminently  the  book 
of  the  present  season  may  be  taken  as  being  in  itself 
a  significant  and  a  hopeful  sign  of  our  times.  It 
seems  to  indicate  not  only  that  the  reading  public  are 
utterly  disgusted  by  the  prevailing  tone  and  tendency 
of  modern  biography,  that  they  are  weary  of  being 
told  how  blind  and  weak  and  hopeless,  how  selfish, 
or  spiteful,  or  pitifully  small  this  or  that  great  man 
could  upon  occasion  bring  himself  to  be  ;  not  only 
that  they  wish  to  turn  away  from  the  jobbery,  the 
scandal,  and  the  pettifogging  of  a  dead  and  buried 
past,  but  that  they  are  attracted  by,  and  can  heartily 
appreciate,  the  character  of  a  man  whose  life  and 
conversation  among  men  have  been  saint-like  and 
heroic,  and  whose  chief  aim  and  pleasure  have  consisted 
in  the  imitation  of  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom. 

The  task  of  editing  Mr.  Maurice's  very  extensive 
correspondence  was  one  which  demanded  a  large 
amount  of  labour,  knowledge,  judgment,  and  tact. 
His  elder  Bon  has  fulfilled  all  these  requirements,  and  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  such  a  labour  of  love  could 
have  been  better  done.     Throughout  these  two  hand- 

*  The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice :  chiefly  told  in  his 
own  Letters.  Edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  Maurice.  2  vols. 
London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1884. 
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some  volumes  of  nearly  1,200  pages,  there  is  not  a 
word  which  is  likely  to  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any 
living  soul  however  sensitive,  not  a  page  which  could 
well  have  been  omitted  without  impairing  the  complete- 
ness of  the  story.  Professor  Maurice  was  accustomed 
to  urge  very  emphatically  upon  students  of  history 
the  importance  of  consulting  original  documents  rather 
than  popular  compendiums,  and  those  who  desire  a 
really  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his 
opinions  will  seek  for  it  at  the  fountain  head  by 
carefully  perusing  the  book  itself.  As,  however,  we 
cannot  all  of  us  afford  the  necessary  time  for  this,  it 
seems  desirable  (although  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one  to  our  readers),^  that  the  opportunity 
for  tracing  in  outline  the  development  of  this  great 
theologian's  belief,  as  now  for  the  first  time  adequately 
revealed,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by. 

John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  fifth  child  of 
Michael  and  Priscilla  Maurice,  was  born  at  Norman- 
stone,  near  Lowestoft,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1805. 
His  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  and  a  Unitarian 
minister,  removed  to  the  west  of  England  with  his 
family  in  1812,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Clifton 
settled  down  in  the  quiet  little  village  of  Frenchay  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Bristol,  Frederick  being  then  in 
his  ninth  year.  We  are  told  that  he.  was  a  boy  of 
quiet  tastes,  that  he  never  gave  trouble  to  anyone, 
that  he  was  fonder  of  long  walks  than  of  games,  and 
that  his  exceeding  shyness  did  but  partially  conceal  a 
remarkably  pleasant  and  lovable  disposition.  Michael 
Maurice  undertook  in  person  the  education  of  this, 
his  only  surviving,  son  whom  he  intended  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry.      Frederick's  life-long  habit  of 


*  See  Friends*  Quarterly  Examiner,  Vol.  vii.  (1873),  p.  7;  and 
Vol.  viii.  (1874),  p.  269.  The  latter  article  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Working  Men's  College. 
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Bible-study  waa  commenced  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
his  thoughts  are  said  to  have  taken  a  theological  tone 
from  the  outset. 

Some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  boy  grew 
up  to  early  manhood  strike  one  as  having  been  of  an 
abnormal  character.  His  elder  sisters,  of  whom  there 
were  three,  were  particularly  ardent  Unitarians,  full 
of  proselytising  zeal,  delighting  in  theological  argu- 
ment, and  not  slow  to  denounce  all  who  might  happen 
to  diflfer  from  them ;  in  this  respect  they  were  most 
unlike  their  father,  who  was  exceedingly  tolerant  and 
courteous  in  debate,  and  they  had  but  little  in  common 
with  their  mother,  who  maintained  a  deep  reserve  upon 
these  matters,  and  whose  mind  had  a  painfully  intro- 
spective bent.  When  in  course  of  time  a  reaction  set  in, 
and  two  of  them  adopted  Calvinistic  views,  the  debates 
and  denunciations  went  on  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  controversial 
bitterness  which  prevailed  in  a  family  whose  members 
at  the  same  time  loved  each  other  dearly.  A  third  sister 
presently  renounced  her  father's  faith,  and  the  climax 
was  reached  when  Mrs.  Maurice  declared  her  belief 
that  *' Calvinism  was  true,"  and  informed  her  husband, 
by  letter,  that  she  could  no  longer  attend  his  place  of 
worship.  The  grief  of  Michael  Maurice  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  imagined :  they  left  so  painful 
an  impression  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  his  son  that 
in  after  years  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of 
this  particular  period  in  his  life.  At  no  time,  probably, 
since  he  first  began  to  think  for  himself,  had  Frederick 
Maurice  been  a  real  Unitarian.  As  time  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  deeply  convinced  that  the  Uni- 
versalist  and  Unitarian  doctrines  were  both  incoherent 
and  feeble.  He  could  not  accept  the  theory  of  a  Creator 
who  kept  His  creatures  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  Himself ;  he  was  repelled  by  the  idea  of  a  good- 
natured  God  who  was  expected  to  remit  the  punish- 
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ment  of  sinners  after  a  certain  term  of  years ;  beyond 
and  above  all,  he  felt  the  need  of  a  personal  Deliverer 
from  his  own  burden  of  selfishness  and  sin.  Whilst 
he  shrank  from  adding  an  additional  grief  to  his 
loving  father  s  load,  he  felt  himself  compelled  at  last 
to  say  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  his 
becoming  a  Unitarian  minister. 

The  suggestion  being  made  that  he  should  study 
for  the  Bar,  he  at  once  fell  in  with  it,  and  accordingly 
entered  his  name  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1823.     Although  his  career  at  the  university  was  not 
outwardly  brilliant,  it  appears  that  certain  methods 
of  study  which  he  then  adopted  were  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  in  after  life.     Such,  for  example,  was  the 
practice  of  critically  examining  the  various  uses  made 
by  a  classical  writer  of  some  important  word,  seeking  to 
find  a  use  of  it  "so  determinative  of  his  meaning  that  it 
must  rule  all  the  rest ;  then  to  see  the  finer  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  as  illustrated  by  other 
uses.''   At  Cambridge  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
future  brother-in-law,  Julius  Hare,    who   was    then 
classical  tutor  at  Trinity  ;  there  also  began  his  friend- 
ship with  John  Sterling,  another  of  Hare's  favourite 
pupils.     Sterling  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
shy   young  student  whose  wide  reading  and    deep 
thinking  were  so  manifest :  who  was  heard,  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  his  natural  reserve  was  broken 
through,    to    speak    such    memorable   and   burning 
words,  and  who  spoke  them  as  one  having  authority. 
Maurice  and  Sterling  migrated  to  Trinity  Hall  (the  Law 
college),  where  the  former  took  a  First  Class  in  Civil 
Law  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  shortly  afterwards  he 
left  Cambridge,  without  taking  the  usual  B.A.  degree. 
Candidates  in  those  days  were  required  to  declare 
themselves  genuine  members  of  the  Church  of  England; 
Maurice  could  confess  a  very  decided  inclination  to 
join  that  Church,  yet  the  right  time  for  doing  so  did 
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not  seem  to  have  arrived.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
betook  himself  to  London,  nominally  as  a  law  student, 
but  as  he  had  no  real  enthusiasm  for  that  profession,  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  drifted  into  journalism  for  a  while. 
In  1828  we  find  him  engaged,  with  a  moderate 
share  of  success,  in  editing  the  Athenceum :  it  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  his  editorial  experiences. 
He  was  also  planning  a  novel*  which  was  to  embody 
his  conceptions  of  what  was  then  passing  in  the  world 
around  him,  together  with  some  of  his  own  vicissitudes 
of  feeling.  He  was  destined  to  learn,  however,  that 
his  own  special  message  to  the  world  could  not  ade- 
quately be  conveyed  in  a  novel,  not  even  in  so  vast  a 
work  of  fiction  as  this  one  grew  to  be.  Mr.  Maurice's 
connection  with  the  Athenceum  lasted  but  little  more 
than  a  year ;  then  once  more  he  was  without  a  defi- 
nite occupation,  and  had  to  consider  what  the  work  of 
his  life  ought  finally  to  be.  Under  a  deep  sense  of 
depression  he  was  brought  to  see  how  complete  a 
failure  his  life  had  hitherto  been ;  he  was  convinced 
that  in  attempting  to  make  a  career  for  himself  he  had 
indeed  run  without  being  sent,  and  that  any  further 
efibrts  in  that  direction  could  only  produce  more 
unhappiness.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  For  years 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  his  right  place  was  in 
the  Church  of  England,  that  he  might  find  within  its 
communion  a  ground  of  unity  whereby  those  earnest, 
conflicting  faiths  which  had  so  cruelly  divided  his  own 
household,  and  which  had  fairly  puzzled  him  into 
silence  during  long  seasons  of  moral  confusion  and 
contradiction,  might  yet  at  last  be  reconciled.  He 
determined  eventually  to  return  to  college  as  an  under- 
graduate, and  to  begin  all  over  again. 


«  Eustace  Conway,  After  having  been  re-T\Titten  and  condensed, 
its  publication,  in  1834,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  for  the 
time  being. 
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Although  the  difficulties  in  the  way  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  they  were  gradually 
overcome  by  the  timely  help  and  sympathy  of  his 
friends,  and  at  the  end  of  1829  his  name  was  entered 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  university  was  just 
approaching  one  of  the  most  important  crises  in  its 
long  history,  and  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
movement  had  already  appeared  on  the  scene.  A 
note  from  Arthur  Hallam  at  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Christ  Church  led  to  Maurice's  introduction 
to  the  future  statesman,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
life-long  intimacy.  Gladstone  invited  him  to  join  a 
literary  society  that  he  had  founded,  partly  on  the 
model  of  the  "Apostles'  Club  "  at  Cambridge,  to  which 
Maurice  had  formerly  belonged ;  and  in  various  other 
ways  the  latter  obtained  a  pretty  sound  knowledge  of 
the  university's  inner  life.  In  1831  he  was  baptised, 
and  took  his  degree,  a  Second  Class ;  we  are  not 
informed  whether  he  proceeded  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
this  or  a  subsequent  year. 

By  the  time  Frederick  left  Oxford,  it  was  generally 
understood  among  his  father's  friends  that  he  was 
about  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  some  of  them  felt 
scandalised  in  consequence.  Michael  Maurice  and  his 
wife  were  so  sure  of  their  son's  conscientiousness  and 
perfect  sincerity,  so  convinced  that  he  had  not  acted 
hastily  or  from  caprice,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  their  sympathy  with  him  in  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take,  and  their  affectionate  interest  in  all  that 
he  did  remained  absolutely  unchanged.  Soon  after  his 
ordination  in  1834,  he  became  curate  of  Bubbenhall,  a 
small  agricultural  parish  in  Warwickshire.  The  next 
year  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Subscription 
no  Bondage,"  in  which  he  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  required  of 
students  entering  Oxford  was  "  not  intended  as  a  test, 
but  as  a  declaration  of  the  terms  on  which  the  university 
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proposed  to  teach  its  pupils,  upon  which  terms  they 
must  agree  to  learn."  This  was  precisely  the  sense 
in  which  he  had  signed  them  himself,  but  in  later 
life  he  acknowledged  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
other  men  had  regarded  them  in  the  same  light : — 
"  Subscription  did  mean  to  most  the  renunciation  of  a 
right  to  think,  and  since  none  could  renounce  that 
right,  it  involved  dishonesty/'  He  never  desired  that 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  should  limit  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1836  he  received  an  appointment  in  London,  the 
chaplaincy  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  thither  he  removed 
with  his  sister  Priscilla,  who  kept  house  for  him. 
Already  his  dissatisfaction  with  certain  features  of  popu- 
lar theology  had  begun  to  make  itself  manifest,  as  the 
following  passage,  written  with  reference  to  his  work 
amongst  poor  folk  at  Bubbenhall  and  Guy's,  will 
show : — 

"  Except  I  could  address  all  kinds  of  people  as  members  of 
Christ  and  children  of  God,  I  could  not  address  them  at  all. 
...  I  was  ignorant  enough  of  their  sufferings  and  sins ;  I 
knew  that  I  was ;  my  ignorance  was  unfathomable.  If  I 
might  not  say,  *  God  your  Father  knows  it  all,  He  is  able 
and  willing  to  raise  you  out  of  any  depth  into  which  you 
have  fallen,'  I  must  despair.  I  could  not  think  that  they  had 
ever  resisted  God's  goodness  as  much  as  I  had." 

He  never  tired  of  speaking  of  the  immeasurable 
love  of  God,  and  of  teaching  that  God  does  not  depend 
upon  our  feelings,  but  our  feelings  upon  Him ;  that  it 
is  needful  to  claim  a  certain  spiritual  position  as  our 
right  before  we  can  realise  it  in  our  apprehensions : — 

"  In  quietness  and  confidence  is  our  strength  :  but  not  in 
thinking  of  quietness  and  confidence,  or  grieving  that  we 
have  so  little  of  either,  but  in  simply  assuring  ourselves  of 
the  ground  that  we  have  to  believe  that  God  is  our  friend 
now  and  ever,  and  that  He  can  be  nothing  else,  and  that  the 
forgetfulness  of  this  and  nothing  else  has  been  our  sin  and 
our  shame," 
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In  the  year  1837  Mr.  Maurice  was  united  in  marriage 
withAnuaBaxton(ayounger8isterofMr8.JohnStirling), 
who  proved  a  true  and  sympathetic  help-meet  to  him. 
'*  Any  one/'  writes  his  son,  "who  has  realised  how  much 
of  isolation,  of  self-restraint,  and  of  silence  amid  many 
words  there  was  in  all  his  relationships  and  in  all  his 
friendships  up  to  this  point,  will  judge  what  thorough 
sympathy,  eager  approval  of  his  own  best  thoughts, 
complete  appreciation  must  have  been  to  him."  And 
when  their  happy  married  life  was  ended  all  too  soon, 
and  the  Professor  was  left  with  his  two  little  boys,  we 
find  him  writing  : — '*  I  feel  much  more  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  sin  than  of  sorrow.  I  cry  to  be  forgiven 
for  the  eight  years  in  which  one  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  of  God's  children  was  trusted  to  one  who  could 
not  help  or  guide  her  aright,  rather  than  to  be  com- 
forted in  the  desolation  which  is  appointed  to  me." 

In  1838  he  published  the  well-known  book,  entitled 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Christ."     It  commenced  with  a 
careful  review  of  the  parties  within  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  sects  without  it,  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  eliminate  the  positive  truths  held  by 
each   from  those    portions   of  their   systems    which 
appeared  to  consist  in  the  denial  of  truths  asserted 
by  others.     In  the  second  part  of  the  book  the  writer 
dealt  with  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  Universal 
Church,  that  unseen,  spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ 
came   to   reveal,   and  defended  the    position  of  the 
English  Church  as  having  that  order  and  constitution. 
The  book  was  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  sectarian 
spirit   which  he  believed   to  be   an  outrage  on  the 
Christian  principle  and  a  denial  of  it.     He  complained 
that  the  members  of  any  given  sect  did  not  unite  in 
Christ  as  being  members  of  His  body,  but  as  holding 
certain  notions  about  Christ.     However  he  felt  free  to 
confess  that  every  good  man  in  every  sect  had  done 
good  by  being  a  constant  witness  against  sectarianism. 
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Two  years  after  this  date  Mr.  Maurice  was  elected 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Modern  History 
at  King's  College  (London),  and  when  a  Theological 
Department  was  formed  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 
to  one  of  its  three  chairs.  Also  in  1846  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  resigned  his 
appointment  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  the  meantime  many  things  had  taken  place. 
The  brilliant  Sterling,  after  an  eight  months'  curacy 
at  Hurstmonceux,  suddenly  left  the  Church  and 
betook  himself  to  Pantheism  and  hero-worship— 
(Thomas  Carlyle  being  hero-in-chief) — much  to  the 
grief  of  all  his  Episcopalian  friends.  It  appears  that 
Professor  Maurice  laboured  most  earnestly  with  his 
kinsman  at  this  crisis,  and  afterwards  deeply  regretted 
his  own  excess  of  zeal,  for  the  case  demanded  sympathy 
and  patience  rather  than  vehement  argument.  The 
two  friends  were  partially  estranged  in  1 843,  but  in 
the  next  year,  when  Sterling  lay  dying  at  Ventnor, 
Maurice  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  order 
partly  to  make  amends  for  his  former  want  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  same  year,  1844,  saw  the  commencement  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  many  friendships, 
his  introduction  to  Charles  Kingsley.  Considering 
the  two  men  merely  as  men,  they  were  wonderfully 
dissimilar,  yet  in  their  respective  positions  of  teacher 
and  interpreter  they  were  destined  to  work  together 
with  remarkable  harmony  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Mrs.  Maurice's  death  occurred  in  1845;  Priscilla 
Maurice  again  took  charge  of  the  household  until 
1849,  when  her  brother  was  married  to  Miss  Georgina 
Hare,  a  half-sister  of  his  friend  Julius  Hare,^  the 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes. 

The   history  of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement 


*  J.  H.  had  already  married  a  younger  sister  of  F.  D.  M. 
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of  1849  is  now  fairly  well  known  to  the  world  at 
large^  and  therefore  need  not  detain  us  long.  Mr. 
Maurice  had  already  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  working  class 
populations,  when  his  duties  at  Lincoln's  Inn  brought 
him  in  contact  with  a  number  of  earnest-minded  men, 
chiefly  barristers,  whose  views  and  sympathies  were 
largely  in  accordance  with  his  own.  They  learned 
from  the  events  of  that  memorable  year  1848  what 
intensely  real  grievances  the  lower  orders  were 
enduring,  and  likewise  the  discouraging  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  popular  demagogues  was  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  any  right  way  by  means  of  which 
those  grievances  might  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  with 
the  hope  of  dispelling  a  portion  of  this  ignorance  that 
an  excellent  series  of  tracts  called  "  Politics  for  the 
People,"  was  written  ;  the  people  would  not  read  them, 
however,  and  they  ceased  to  appear.  Mr.  Maurice 
and  his  friends  were  not  dishearted  by  this  result^  but 
sought  out  other  methods  of  doing  good.  After  spend- 
ing some  considerable  time  in  coUecting  information, 
they  started  a  number  of  small  associations  among 
working  men  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  own  trades, 
in  which  the  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  intemperance 
was  checked,  and  political  agitation  discouraged. 

The  huge  industrial  co-operative  societies  of  the 
North  of  England,  to  which  more  than  half  a  million 
heads  of  families  belong,  are  to-day  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  "association"  work-shops  of  thirty  years  ago  : 
the  distribution  of  manufactured  and  other  articles, 
has  however  pretty  generally  taken  the  place  of  their 
production.  The  scheme  provoked  at  the  outset  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  opposition :  people  looked 
upon  co-operation  as  being  own  brother  to  communism 
and  infidelity.  When  Professor  Maurice  deliberately 
fixed  upon  the  title  *'  Christian  Socialist  Movement," 
the  religious  press  literally  raved,  and  a  large  variety  of 
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secular  newspapers  poured  forth  torrents  of  abuse  upon 
the  promoters  in  general  and  Maurice  in  particular. 
The  phrase  was  not  the  happiest  one  that  could  have 
been  adopted,  and  perfectly  unbiassed  people  were  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  new  religion  was  being 
introduced  into  commerce,  or  whether  a  commercial 
scheme  was  being  pressed  forward  upon  religious 
principles.  Mr.  Maurice  explained  that  the  word 
"Christian"  was  not  intended  as  a  mere  qualifying 
adjective  ;  he  believed  that  Christianity  had  the  power 
of  regenerating  whatever  it  came  in  contact  with,  of 
making  that  morally  healthful  and  vigorous  which 
apart  from  it  must  be  mischievous  or  inefficient. 

"We  have  tried,"  he  wrote,  "to  teach  the  working  men 
that  Christianity  is  the  only  means  of  promoting  their  well- 
being  and  counteracting  the  moral  evils  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  their  physical  evils.  .  .  .  We  have  protested  against  the 
spirit  of  competition  and  rivalry  precisely  because  we  believe 
it  is  leading  to  anarchy,  and  must  destroy  at  last  the  property 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  poor." 

The  very  essence  of  his  meaning  lay  in  this — that 
there  could  be  no  real  fellowship  or  brotherhood  among 
men  unless  the  ground  and  centre  of  it  was  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  made  our  common  humanity 
glorious  by  taking  upon  Himself  its  outward  form. 

In  1852  an  Act  of  Parliament  gave  legal  sanction 
and  protection  to  that  very  system  of  co-operation 
which  the  newspapers  had  so  lately  denounced  as 
"revolutionary  nonsense."  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  newspapers,  we  need  reminding  that  Mr. 
Maurice's  long  battle  with  the  religious  press  was  by 
no  means  a  one-sided  struggle :  more  often  than  not 
he  acted  the  part  of  an  aggressor.  As  one  who  gloried 
in  his  own  emancipation  from  the  chains  of  party,  and 
who  not  only  saw  something  to  be  admired  in  every 
school  of  thought,  but  also  in  the  opinions  of  many 
an  unpopular  and  persecuted  man,  he  was  continually 
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being  scandalised  by  the  narrowness,  the  bitter  intole- 
rance and  the  cowardly  spite  displayed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  influential  organs  of  Church  opinion,  and  what 
he  thought  on  such  occasions  he  was  accustomed,  with 
appropriate  emphasis,  to  say.  The  paper  attacked 
would  promptly  retort  upon  the  Professor,  generally 
contriving  to  distort  his  meaning  and  misrepresent  his 
motives  with  more  or  less  of  malicious  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Maurice  was  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  meet 
such  thrusts  as  these  with  long  explanatory  letters 
when  silence  would  have  made  a  sufl&cient  answer. 
Referring  to  one  of  these  altercations,  his  friend  Bishop 
Short  (of  St.  Asaph)  quaintly  remarked — **I  am  sorry 
Mr.  Maurice  wrote  that  letter  to  the  Herald.  If  any 
one  said  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  had  stolen 
twelve  spoons,  I  should  write  to  say  he  was  mistaken  ; 
but  if  he  merely  said  I  was  in  a  general  way  a  scoun- 
drel, I  should  let  him  alone,  seeing  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  disproved  except  by  my  life.*' 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  great  subject  with 
which  the  name  of  Maurice  has  become  inseparably 
connected  in  the  popular  mind — the  question  of  the 
nature  and  duration  of  eternal  punishment.  In  the 
year  1853,  not  long  after  he  had  published  a  volume 
of  "  Theological  Essays,"  the  Council  of  King's  College, 
acting  in  obedience  to  external  clamour,  relieved  Mr. 
Maurice  somewhat  hastily  of  his  professorships,  on  the 
ground  that  the  opinions  which  he  had  lately  set  forth 
as  to  certain  points  of  belief  regarding  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  final  issues  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  were  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  theological 
students.  What  then  were  the  opinions  in  question  ? 
Had  Maurice,  as  common  report  ran,  declared  against 
eternal  punishment  ?  Strictly  speaking  he  had  not ; 
for  he  refused  to  dogmatise  about  its  duration :  so 
long   as   men  continued  impenitent   in   sin,  so  long 
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would  they  receive  their  lawful  wage  of  spiritual 
death. 

"  The  real  question  at  issue,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  whether 
ptmishment  of  the  wicked  is  everlasting,  but  whether  we  have 
Scriptural  warrant  for  saying  that  the  vrickedness  of  any  man 
is  everlasting,  and  after  a  certain  time  absolutely  invincible  by 
the  good  God ;  .  .  .  whether  Holy  Scripture  anywhere  lays 
down  limits  of  space  and  time  for  the  operation  of  God's 
grace  and  redemption.  ...  I  wish  to  think  awfully  on  the 
question,  confessing  with  trembling  that  there  is  an  unspeak- 
able power  of  resistance  in  our  wills  to  God's  love — a 
resistance  quite  beyond  my  imderstanding  or  any  under- 
standing to  explain — and  not  denying  that  this  resistance 
may  be  final,  but  still  feeling  myself  obliged  when  I  trust 
God  thoroughly  to  think  that  there  is  a  depth  in  His  love 
below  all  other  depths ;  a  bottomless  pit  of  charity  deeper 
than  the  bottomless  pit  of  evil." 

Perhaps  the  portion  of  Maurice's  doctrine  which 
his  readers  most  readily  stumbled  at  was  his  definition 
of  the  word  "  eternal "  :  ^  they  could  not  imagine  how 
eternity  could  be  anything  else  than  time  continued 
to  infinity.  Now  Mr.  Maurice  held  that  the  word 
"  eternal "  applied  primarily  to  God,  and  was  distinct 
from,  and  directly  opposed  to,  '^temporal."  Therefore 
as  the  Eternal  God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,  so  God's  gift  of  eternal  life — the  knowledge 
of  Himself  t  —  may  not  only  be  accepted  in  this 
present  world  but  is  actually  commenced  here,  that 
which  we  call  death  causing  no  real  break  in  its 
continuity.  For  the  same  reason  eternal  punishment 
or  eternal  death — the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  God — 
"  is  now  as  well  as  hereafter,  and  Christ  who  delivers 
from  eternal  death  as  well  as  bodily  death  is  certainly 
not  tied  by  the  event  of  man's  passing  out  of  the 
world,  which  He  by  His  death  and  resurrection  united 

♦  aiwvio^:  sometimes  translated  everlasting  in  the  Authorised 
Version. 

t  John  xvii.  2,  3. 
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with  the  world  beyond,  from  accomplishing  the  end 
of  His  cross  and  passion."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Maurice  conceived  a  sort  of  parallelism  to  exist 
between  time  and  eternity.  There  were  some  who  so 
completely  misunderstood  his  teaching  on  this  point 
as  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
world :  it  would  have  been  almost  nearer  the  mark, 
his  son  observes,  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  present  world. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  Mr. 
Maurice  understood  "  the  love  of  God "  to  signify, 
we  may  here  allude  to  a  controversy  which  took  place 
five  years  after  the  expulsion  from  King's  College. 
The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1858  were  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  who  intended  to 
show  that  as  men  can  know  nothing  of  the  infinite 
or  eternal  nature  of  God,  they  can  only  submit  to 
"Revelation"  as  supplying  rules  of  conduct  and  reli- 
gious formulas  for  belief.  He  offered  no  definition  of  the 
word  "Revelation,"  but  evidently  took  it  to  mean  some- 
thing equivalent  to  this, — the  Bible  treated  as  a  text- 
book which  supplies  certain  dogmas,  interpreted  so  as 
to  confirm  various  currently-received  views  of  religion. 
Now  it  was  Frederick  Maurice's  most  dearly  cherished 
belief  that  the  Incarnation  had  brought  home  to 
men  in  a  man  that  very  knowledge  of  God  which 
Mr.  Mansel  declared  to  be  impossible,  but  which 
Mr.  Maurice  believed  to  be  the  object  of  all  Revela- 
tion to  communicate  to  man.  Christ  Himself  was 
The  Revelation,  unveiling  and  making  known  God's 
actual  righteousness  and  love.  "  God  is  good,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  went  about  doing  good."  "  My  heart  and 
reason  accept  the  solution  which  the  incarnation, 
death,  resurrection  of  Christ  offer  me.  They  tell  me 
that  whatever  else  is  not  certain,  Gods  absolute  love 
is  certain.     They  tell  me  that  if  any  man  pretends  to 
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have  more  love  than  God,  to  care  more  for  his  fellow- 
men  than  Grod  cares  for  them,  he  lies.  For  that  there 
can  be  no  love  which  does  not  come  forth  from  God's 
love  and  is  not  the  image  of  it." 

Mr.  Maurice's  views  upon  the  closely-related  and 
very  difficult  subject  of  the  Atonement,  so  far  at  least 
as  they  can  be  condensed  into  a  short  statement,  were 
as  follows : — He  believed  that  a  finished  reconciliation 
and  atonement  was  the  answer  given  to  all  the  schemes 
of  men  for  making  atonement  themselves.  The  Son 
of  God  had  interfered  for  His  creatures  and  grappled 
with  their  sin  and  death ;  He  had  delivered  them 
from  the  bondage  of  their  sins,  and  not  (as  some 
thought)  from  the  power  of  His  Father.  There  had 
been  no  conflict  in  the  Divine  Mind  between  the  claims 
of  justice  and  mercy ;  no  winning  from  the  Father 
that  which  did  not  proceed  from  His  own  gracious 
will.  It  was  Mr.  Maurice's  heartfelt  belief  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  the  Atonement :  why  that  sacrifice 
should  have  been  necessary  he  did  not  presume  to 
know.  "  Is  not  the  death  of  Christ  and  your  death 
and  mine,  a  depth  immeasurably  below  my  sound- 
ings ? "  he  wrote  to  Kingsley.  "  And  what  have  I 
done,  if  I  have  done  anything  truly  and  honestly,  but 
beseech  people  not  to  try  and  measuire  it,  but  simply 
cast  themselves  upon  the  love  of  God  which  is  mani- 
fested in  it,  and  trust  it  when  there  is  nothing  else  in 
Heaven  above  or  earth  beneath  to  rest  upon  1 " 

The  closing  years  of  Frederick  Maurice's  life  upon 
earth  were  of  a  comparatively  uneventful  character ; 
they  were  quiet,  happy  years  devoted  to  the  many 
kinds  of  congenial  work  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  In  the  year  1860  he  was  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street, 
and  thus  his  long  connection  with  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel 
was  brought  to  a  close.     In  1864  a  memorable  decision 
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of  the  Privy  Council  affirmed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  could  compel  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman  either  to  teach  or  to  believe  in  the 
hopeless  torments  of  future  punishment,  or  the  exact 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Maurice 
in  all  his  controversies  had  so  invariably  appealed  to 
the  articles  and  formularies  of  his  Church  as  fixed 
laws  against  "  an  infallible  public  opinion  changing 
every  hour,"  that  he  received  the  news  of  this  judg- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness.  His  election 
to  the  Knightsbridge  Professorship*  at  Cambridge 
two  years  later,  showing  as  it  did  the  recognition  by 
that  university  of  the  value  and  influence  of  his  theo- 
logical labours,  gave  him  much  pleasure  :  the  prospect 
of  resuming  his  long-interrupted  work  amongst  young 
men  was  an  even  greater  source  of  delight  to  him.  He 
resigned  his  post  at  Vere  Street  on  account  of  failing 
health  in  1869,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  next  year 
accepted  the  living  of  St.  Edward's,  at  Cambridge. 

There  was  no  abatement  in  these  later  days  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  early  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  of  England. 
He  had  fled  into  its  communion  as  one  who  escapes 
from*  a  partial  vacuum  into  a  life-giving  breeze ;  it 
had  never  disappointed  him ;  he  had  found  in  it  all 
that  he  had  hoped  to  find,  and  he  was  continually 
discovering  some  deeper  meaning  in  its  time-honoured 
sacraments,  or  some  fresh  beauty  in  its  truly  Catholic 
liturgy .  He  loved  his  Church  because  it  bore  continual 
witness  to  the  very  truths  which,  as  he  acknowledged, 
its  members  were  most  habitually  denying :  because 
it  testified  for  that  unity  in  Christ  with  the  whole 
family  in  Heaven  and  earth  which  they  by  their  acts 
and  deeds  were  seeking  to  destroy.  Whilst  continuing 
to  deplore  the  prevalence  of  the  sectarian  spirit 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  evident  that  he 


♦  Chair  of  Casuistry,  Moral  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
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fully  comprehended  how  very  real  were  the  barriers 
which  divided  the  Churchman  from  the  Dissenter, 
and  how  gigantic  were  the  obstacles  which  would 
have  to  be  overcome  before  his  beautiful  ideal  of  a 
true  national  Church  could  be  realised.  "  I  am  a 
very  bad  proselytiser/'  he  wrote  in  one  of  the  "  Theo- 
logical Essays/'  '^  If  I  could  persuade  all  Dissenters 
to  become  members  of  my  Church  to-morrow  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  it ;  I  believe  the  chances  are  that 
they  might  leave  it  the  next  day.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  them  think  as  I  think.  But  I  want  that  they 
and  I  should  be  what  we  pretend  to  be,  and  then  I 
doubt  not  we  should  find  that  there  is  a  comnaon 
ground  for  us  all  far  beneath  our  thinkings.  For 
truth  I  hold  not  to  be  that  which  every  man  troweth, 
but  to  be  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  men's 
tro wings,  that  in  which  those  tro wings  have  their 
only  meeting-point." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  persons  troubled  by 
religious  doubts  and  difficulties  should  open  their  hearts 
freely  to  Mr.  Maurice;  they  did  so  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  honest 
doubter  was  highly  characteristic.  His  large  experience 
had  taught  him  to  see  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to 
suppress  doubts ;  he  did  not  therefore  attack  the 
doubter,  but  tried  to  help  him  to  overcome  his  diffi- 
culties. He  did  not  profess  to  supply  an  infallible 
remedy  for  every  such  case  of  difficulty,  but  to 
be  "  a  messenger  urging  men  to  trust  themselves  to 
Another,  not  himself,  who  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth." 

"  It  is  not  Christ  about  whom  our  doubts  are,"  he  wrote  to 
a  youug  inquirer.  "  We  are  feeling  after  God  if  haply  we 
may  find  Him.  We  cannot  find  Him  in  Nature,  but  He  is 
very  near  us.  .  .  .  The  belief  of  a  Son  who  was  with  Him 
before  all  worlds,  in  whom  He  created  and  loves  the  world ; 
who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven 
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and  became  incarnate,  and  died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  for  us  and  ascended  on  high  to  be  the  High  Priest  of 
the  universe;  this  belief  is  what?  Something  that  I  can 
prove  by  texts  of  Scripture  or  by  cunning  arguments  of  logic  ? 
God  forbid !  I  simply  commend  it  to  you.  I  know  that  you 
want  it.  T  know  that  it  meets  exactly  what  your  spirit  is 
looking  after  and  cannot  meet  with  in  any  books  of  divinity. 
For  we  have  to  find  out  that  God  is  not  in  a  book,  that  He 
is;  that  He  must  reveal  Himself  to  us,  that  He  is  revealing 
Himself  to  us/* 

The  reverence  of  Frederick  Maurice  for  the  Bible 
was  very  deep  and  real,  although  he  was  exceedingly 
jealous  lest  the  mere  letter  of  the  Book  should  be 
worshipped,  instead  of  the  Living  Word  of  whom  it 
speaks.  He  felt  that  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Living  God  the  Bible  is  precious 
beyond  expression,  but  that  when  made  a  substitute 
for  that  knowledge  it  may  have  a  more  deadening 
eflfect  upon  the  human  spirit  than  all  other  books. 
He  considered  that  it  does  hold  within  itself  a  stronger 
evidence  as  to  its  own  essential  truth  than  all  the  inge- 
nuity  of  apologists  can  supply ;  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  wish  any  part  of  it  to  be  used  as  a  scientific 
manual.  Mr.  Maurice,  being  entirely  imfamiliar  with 
the  study  of  natural  history,  could  not  offer  any  very 
definite  opinion  regarding  the  Evolution  theory ;  we 
may  well  believe  that  its  most  searching  problems 
could  hardly  have  disturbed  the  strong  faith  of  so 
deep  a  thinker.  What  can  it  matter  how  many  links 
there  may  be  in  the  chain  of  creation,  so  long  as  the 
first  link  is  held  in  God's  hand  ? 

To  describe  the  wonderful  personal  influence  of 
Frederick  Maurice  and  its  effects  upon  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  would  rather  unduly 
extend  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  ;  let  it  suflice  to 
say  that  in  him  the  characters  of  the  true  Christian 
and  the  perfect  gentleman  were  most  completely 
blended.     In  his  declining  years,  when  the  vehement 
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energy  of  his  earlier  life  had  gradually  given  place  to 
a  bright  autumnal  calm,  the  peace  of  God  may  be  said 
to  have  rested  visibly  upon  him,  and  to  have  been 
manifested  by  his  every  word  and  deed.  Strangers 
in  the  Cambridge  streets  used  to  say  that  the  sight  of 
his  beautiful  face  with  its  crown  of  silvery  hair  made 
them  feel  better  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  There  were 
many  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  who  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  they  would  not  gladly  do  for  his  sake. 
His  health  and  strength  appear  to  have  slowly  given 
way  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  Cambridge 
professorship.  Kingsley  afterwards  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  death  in  his  friend's  face  almost  two  years 
before  the  end  came.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  last 
day  of  March,  1872,  Maurice  lay  dying  in  London. 
Through  all  his  pain  he  prayed  much  and  earnestly, 
as  he  had  ever  loved  to  do,  and  at  evening  gratefully 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  a  true  Easter  Day. 
About  daybreak  the  next  morning  he  slowly  and 
distinctly  said,  *'  The  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God — 
the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  amongst  you — amongst  us — 
and  remain  with  us  for  ever."  These  were  his  last 
words,  his  last  thoughts;  and  with  this  benediction 
upon  his  lips  he  peacefully  passed  away. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  add  many  words  by  way  of 
comment  upon  the  life  and  the  life-work  which  I  have 
very  imperfectly  shadowed  forth  in  these  pages.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  each  of  our  readers  should  make 
his  own  estimate  of  Frederick  Maurice's  character,  and 
should  arrive  in  his  own  time  and  way  at  his  own  con- 
clusions respecting  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  teaching. 
None  of  us  are  likely  to  accept  his  doctrines  in  their 
entirety  ;  some  may  possibly  object  to  the  greater  part 
of  them  ;  the  vitally  important  thing  is  that  we  endea- 
vour to  keep  our  minds  truly  open  to  conviction.  How- 
ever excellent  any  set  of  opinions  may  be,  they  will  most 
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certainly  disagree  with  us  sooner  or  later  if  we  swallow 
them  down  hastily  and  without  thinking.  It  frequently 
happens,  also,  that  the  truths  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  counting  among  our  choicest  possessions,  those 
which  ultimately  become  as  it  were  our  second  selves, 
are  the  very  ones  against  which  in  the  past  we  have 
striven  longest  and  most  obstinately,  but  which  have 
conquered  us  by  reason  of  their  own  invincible  strength 
and  living  power. 

To  us,  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
views  of  Maurice  have  a  rather  special  interest, 
showing,  as  many  of  them  do,  some  rather  striking 
analogies  to  our  own  doctrines.  Most  of  us  are  now 
glad  to  admit  that  Mr.  Maurice's  Church  is  doing  a 
great  and  good  work  in  our  land,  and  are  also  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  that 
Church's  members  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  great 
spiritual  truths  which  underlie  its  ordinances,  we 
ourselves,  who  have  chosen,  not  unwisely,  to  strip 
religion  of  all  its  external  trappings,  have  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  the  substance  in  our  zeal  to  dispense 
with  the  shadow.  The  belief  in  the  real  Fatherhood 
of  God  is  one  which  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  in  this  our  day 
and  generation.  No  doubt  it  will  long  continue  to 
be  a  subject  for  debate  whether  or  not  the  doctrines 
involved  in  that  belief  are  the  true  doctrines — the 
doctrines  according  to  godliness — we  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  judge  of  them  by  their  fruits.  In  Frederick 
Maurice's  own  case  they  continually  testified  against 
all  selfishness  and  all  exclusiveness — against  any  sort 
of  indifference  to  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
separated  from  the  Divine  harmony.  It  was  under  their 
influence  that  his  own 

"...  perfect  trust  in  good, 
Faith  in  man  and  womanhood, 
Chance  and  change  and  time  withstood.' 
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He  had  no  fear  lest  he  should  find  out  too  much  of 
the  Almighty  wisdom,  or  become  too  conscious  of  the 
Almighty  goodness.  The  life  that  he  lived  on  earth 
wa^  a  pure  and  a  holy  life.-the  life  of  one  whose 
religion  was  the  most  blessed  of  all  realities, — the  life 
of  a  man  who  walked  humbly  and  prayerfully  with 
his  God. 

Edward  Marsh. 
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CAVES  IN  UPPER  WHARFEDALE. 

The  limestone  which  abounds  in  Upper  Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire,  is  rich  in  caves  and  underground  passages, 
where  water  has  at  some  not  very  remote  date  (com- 
paratively speaking)  found  its  way  among  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  an  example  of  which  we  have  still  at  the 
source  of  the  Aire  at  Malham  Cove.  The  holiday 
seeker  as  well  as  the  geologist  would  be  well  repaid 
by  a  visit  to  this  district,  where  accommodation  both 
at  inns  and  lodging  houses  can  be  met  with  at  Grass- 
ington,  Kilnsey,  Kettlewell,  or  Buckden. 

No  better  time  for  seeing  the  dale  to  advantage 
could  be  selected  than  in  August  or  September,  when 
the  hay  harvest  has  been  gathered,  and  the  sloping 
hill  sides  and  rich  valleys  are  clothed  in  brightest 
green.  The  valley,  though  well  served  by  waggonette 
and  mail  cart  from  Skipton,  has  this  additional  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  the  visitor,  that  it  is  but  little 
known,  consequently  it  is  select,  and  there  is  nowhere 
the  danger,  as  at  sea-side  places,  of  overcrowding. 
The  hills,  almost  entirely  limestone,  rise  from  1,200  to 
2,400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  when  seated  on  the 
top  of  any  of  these  and  surveying  the  magnificent 
view  below  and  around,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  picturing  the  scene  as  it  would  appear— 
who  can  tell  how  many  thousands  of  years  ago — when 
the  lowlands  of  England  were  under  water,  and  nothing 
but  the  topmost  hills,  such  as  Whernside,  which  can 
be  seen  above  Kettlewell,  stood  above  high  water 
mark. 

The  theory  that  the  water  of  our  globe  is  gradually 
retiring  from  the  surface,  is  certainly  favoured  by  the 
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geological  appearance  of  this ' interesting  valley;  for 
there  are  numerous  scars,  coves,  and  bold  headlands, 
where  at  one  time  the  water  has  come  pouring  over  in 
a  considerable  volume,  which  are  now  perfectly  dry. 
The  hill  tops,  too,  which  in  many  places  are  covered 
with  acres  upon  acres  of  limestone,  once  soft  mud,  but 
now  hardened,  cracked,  and  solidified  by  exposure, 
show  everywhere  the  marks  of  water.  The  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  drift  composed 
of  gravel  and  huge  boulders  swept  down  by  glaciers, 
floods,  torrents,  and  tidal  waves  of  such  power  and 
magnitude  that  we  can  now  hardly  imagine  without 
seeing  the  work  they  did. 

Dowkerbottom  Cave,  about  two  miles  from  Kilnsey, 
is  best  reached  from  a  point  about  a  mile  on  the 
Arncliffe  road,  by  tracing  a  small  ghill  to  the  foot  of 
a  scar  on  the  hill  side,  where  a  cave  will  be  found 
nearly  filled  up  with  stones,  which  is  probably  the 
outlet  of  the  principal  one  some  half-mile  away  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  This  latter  cave  is,  as  its  name 
denotes,  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  hill  top,  and  may 
easily  be  passed  unnoticed,  as  it  dips  down  immediately 
from  the  level. 

The  best  landmark,  when  you  are  once  in  the 
"  bottom,"  is  a  heap  of  gravel  which  has  been  exca- 
vated at  the  cost  of  some  gentlemen  who  spent  a 
considerable  time  three  years  ago  in  exploring  the 
cave.  The  barrows,  poles,  and  planks  which  were  in 
use  then  are  still  left  inside  it,  as  though  operations 
might  at  some  time  be  renewed. 

Those  who  visit  these  caves  would  do  well  to  do  so 
in  company,  as  there  are  few  things  more  trying  to 
the  nerves  than  the  threading  of  these  dark  and  mys- 
terious passages,  which  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  only 
serves  to  make  more  weird ;  and  where  there  is  no 
sound  but  the  occasional  drip,  drip  of  the  water  from 
the  roof,  or  your  own  suppressed  breathing.     It  is  also 
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impossible  to  restrain  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen  supposing  you  lost  your  light,  or  broke  a  limb 
in  a  place  so  remote  from  the  sight  or  sound  of  your 
fellow-men!  If,  however,  you  have  companions,  all 
these  thoughts  vanish,  and  the  caves  may  be  explored 
quite  as  far  as  you  will  care  to  go,  without  any  more 
inconvenience  or  danger  than  soUed  clothes. 

The  way  down  to  the  cave  in  question  is  very 
precipitous,  and  most  suggestive  of  a  short  cut  to 
the  centre  of  gravity !  It  also  divides  to  the  right  and 
left,  so  that  two  distinct  caves  may  be  explored. 
When  entering,  a  damp,  mephitic  smell  is  perceptible, 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  limestone,  but  once 
within  we  soon  become  unconscious  of  it.  The  passages 
now  wind  this  way,  now  that ;  here  they  contract  to 
dimensions  quite  narrow,  and  a  little  further  they 
open  out  to  a  spacious  area  and  dome-like  roof  large 
enough  for  a  small  church.  Everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  water  filtration,  and  the  limestone  in 
solution  forms  great  pillars  reaching  from  ceiling  to 
floor  which  hardens  almost  as  quickly  as  it  forms. 

When  the  curiosity  of  the  cave  explorer  has  been 
satisfied  and  he  retraces  his  steps  and  regains  the 
cheerful  daylight,  the  feeling  is  much  like  going 
from  the  open  air  on  a  chill  October  day  into  the 
warmth  of  a  conservatory,  and  a  sense  of  mental 
relief  and  elasticity  of  miiid  is  also  experienced 
that  he  is  once  more  among  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  earth. 

The  late  Mr.  Denny,  curator  of  the  Leeds  Philoso- 
phical Hall,  read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  in  1863  on  some  explorations  of 
this  cave  conducted  by  the  late  James  Farrar,  M.P., 
of  Ingleborough  House,  in  which  he  said  it  pointed 
unmistakably  to  Komano-British  occupancy.  A  coin 
was  found  of  the  Koman  Emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  98, 
which  would  probably  fix  the  date  of  the  first  occu- 
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pation,  and  also  one  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
A.D.  131,  which  might  be  the  period  of  the  last 
occupancy.  There  were  also  found,  bones  of  the 
native  dog,  fox,  ox,  wild  boar,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  skull  and  antlers  of  a  mature  roebuck,  and  a 
nearly  complete  skeleton  of  the  red  deer.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  this  animal  to  have  got  in  through 
the  present  entrance,  and  Mr.  Denny's  conjecture  is 
that  before  the  fall  of  rock  and  earth  which  now 
divides  the  cave  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  creature 
crept  in  by  some  other  entrance  to  die.  The  presence 
of  the  skull  of  the  roebuck  proved,  in  his  opinion, 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  cave,  as  this  animal  was 
contemporary  with  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and 
megaceros. 

In  1881  the  cave  was  again  explored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
assisted  by  a  party  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  and  an 
interesting  paper  on  it  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  York  in  the  same  year.  He  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  portions  as  follows : — The 
eastern  division  450  feet,  the  western  about  250  feet 
in  extent.  He  stated  that  the  principal  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  the  work  of  excavation  was  the  disposal  of 
the  dShris,  for  which  purpose  they  erected  a  windlass 
and  drew  the  rubbish  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  paucity  of  the  remains 
found  would  not  compensate  for  the  necessary  outlay 
and  trouble.  Mr.  Poulton  may  however  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  cleared  up  several  points  respecting 
this  cave  which  had  been  left  in  doubt  or  not  fully 
established.  He  proved  conclusively  its  great  anti- 
quity, and  assigned  to  it  a  pre-gUcial  period.  He 
penetrated  further  than  any  previous  exploring  party, 
and,  not  content  with  turning  over  a  few  layers  of 
dSbriSy  sunk  a  shaft  in  the  principal  chamber  and 
found  that  the  original  floor  was  many  feet  below  the 
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E resent  one.  He  discovered  the  original  mouth,  now 
locked  with  earth  and  rocks,  and  overgrown  with 
grass,  but  considered  that  the  present  entrance  was 
the  one  used  by  its  human  inhabitants. 

He  alludes  in  terms  of  warm  praise  to  the  help 
rendered  him  by  the  Oxford  undergraduates,  and  we 
can  hardly  conceive  a  pleasanter  way  of  spending  a 
portion  of  the  long  vacation — lodging  at  the  pretty 
village  of  Hawkswick,  a  mile  away  from  the  hill  top 
where  the  cave  is  situate,  and  working  in  company 
with  two  experienced  lead  miners  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Grassington.  Living  on  the  homely 
but  nourishing  fare  of  the  dale,  they  would  return  to 
their  books  and  studies  refreshed  and  invigorated  by 
the  keen  air  of  the  hill  tops  of  Littondale. 

Another  interesting  cave  may  be  seen  three  miles 
further  up  the  valley,  in  a  wood  on  the  left  hand  above 
Arncliffe.  This,  unlike  the  last,  is  an  outlet  of  a 
watercourse,  from  which  a  very  considerable  volume 
of  water  must  at  one  time  have  rolled,  as  the  entrance 
is  20  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  The  roof,  all  the 
way  through,  presents  a  singularly  clean  cut  horizontal 
surface,  as  though  prepared  by  a  mason's  tools.  When 
we  are  well  within  the  cave  and  turn  to  look  at  the 
entrance,  we  see  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  hill- 
side opposite,  set  in  a  frame  of  the  deepest  ebony.  On 
lighting  the  candles  when  fifty  yards  inside,  we  notice 
the  millions  of  drops  of  water  on  the  roof  caused  by 
condensation,  which  sparkle  in  the  artificial  light  like 
diamonds.  The  floor,  which  is  rough  broken  stone, 
is  wet  for  the  first  50  to  100  yards,  but  afterwards 
becomes  dry  and  comparatively  easy  walking,  the 
dimensions  gradually  narrowing,  until  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards  it  is  about  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high, 
through  solid  limestone,  and  winding  in  its  course 
according  as  the  water  found  for  itself  the  easiest  way 
of  escape  from  its  prison, 
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About  200  yards  in,  and  where  there  was  not  a  ray 
of  light,  we  found  a  great  many  specimens  of  a  variety 
of  moth,  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
meet  with  so  far  from  the  outer  air.  At  the  distance 
of  about  300  yards  the  height  diminishes  until  it 
becomes  necessary  to  stoop  or  creep,  and  we  returned  ; 
though  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable 
current  of  air  which  threatened  the  light,  it  appeared 
likely  that  some  communication  might  ultimately  have 
been  found  with  the  outer  air.  This  is  decidedly  the 
cleanest  and  most  accessible  cave  in  the  district,  being 
free  from  the  mud  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  all 
the  others,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  ladies  should 
not  accompany  a  party  of  gentlemen  without  danger 
to  shoes  or  dress,  if  the  first  100  yards  are  traversed 
carefully. 

There  is  another  similar,  though  smaller,  cave  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  which  the  tourist  might 
explore  if  time  permitted ;  but  the  next  important  one 
is  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  and  a-half  above  Kettlewell, 
called  The  Dovecote  Cave.  From  this  in  wet  weather 
issues  a  considerable  stream  of  water,  and  even  in  the 
dryest  season  a  steady  current  is  always  running  at 
the  bottom,  and  finds  its  way,  under  the  fallen  rock 
at  the  entrance,  to  the  ghill  below.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  stones  at  tl^e  entrance  which,  if  cleared 
away,  would  give  it  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 
Before  entering  this  cave,  an  extraordinary  current 
of  cold  air  is  met,  which  is  forced  up  through  the 
fallen  rock  on  which  you  stand  by  the  stream  which 
runs  below.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  cave,  taking  with  him  an 
escort  of  men  with  lights  and  a  small  ladder ;  it  was 
in  some  places  of  noble  proportions,  and  some  bones 
were  found.  The  distance  explored  on  that  occasion 
would  be  fully  half  a  mile,  without  any  appearance  of 
termination. 
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The  visitor  while  here  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  ghill  below,  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
reminds  one  of  Dungeon  Ghill  in  the  Lake  District. 
There  are  two  falls  in  close  proximity  which  have  cut 
their  way  through  walls  of  solid  rock,  and  must  in  wet 
weather  cause  a  commotion,  with  a  fine  body  of  water. 
In  dry  weather  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  easily  fordable, 
and  a  fine  effect  can  be  obtained  by  climbinff  into  the 
empty  basin  of  the  fallB.  ^ 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact  that  the  confor- 
mation of  the  hills  round  Kettlewell,  and  the  situation 
of  the  little  village,  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  present  Shechem,  in  Palestine.  Archdeacon  Boyd, 
who  resides  at  Arncliffe,  was  so  struck  by  it  that  he 
has  a  photograph  of  the  two  places  placed  side  by  side 
in  the  vicarage. 

Joseph  Latchmore. 
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THE  WELL  AT  BETHLEHEM. 
(2  Sah.  xxui.  13-17.) 

War  in  the  land  !  On  Bethlehem's  slopes  of  green, 
No  peaceful  herds,  no  shepherd-tents  are  seen ; 
The  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  no  longer  dare 
To  roam  the  meadows  in  the  evening  air. 
Bich  clustered  vines  the  terraces  adorn, 
The  gladsome  valleys  gleam  with  golden  corn. 
But  stranger-hands  will  wield  the  sickle  there, 
Nor  Bethlehem's  sons  that  glowing  vintage  share. 

War  in  the  land !  In  Bephaim's  shadowy  vale. 
Bedecked  with  plumed  crest,  and  sword,  and  mail, 
Philistia's  warrior-bands  in  slumber  lie 
Neath  the  mild  radiance  of  the  moonlit  sky. 
The  silent  sentry's  measured  tramp  is  heard. 
Or  the  wild  night-cry  of  some  fitful  bird. 
Or  charger's  neigh,  or  lone  goat's  challenge  shrill 
To  find  his  scattered  fellows  on  the  hill. 
All  else  is  hushed !  The  palm-tree  is  not  swayed 
By  gentlest  breezes ;  whilst  its  mass  of  shade, 
Solemn  and  sombre,  silent  and  profound, 
In  lengthened  outline  sleeps  upon  the  ground. 

War  in  the  land  !  Where  now  is  Israel's  King  ? 
Will  he  no  succour  to  his  people  bring  ? 
Is  not  the  arm  that  laid  Goliath  low 
Still  strong  to  smite  the  stem  invading  foe  ? 
Will  David's  hand  no  conquering  sword  display 
Philistia's  hosts  to  scatter  with  dismay  ? 

'Scaped  from  the  city  with  his  warrior-band 
Nobly  he  toils  to  save  his  bleeding  land. 
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But  night  bids  rest ;  and  well  the  monarch  knows 
Where  his  worn  wearied  soldiers  may  repose : — 
A  natural  camp  ; — ^huge  mountains  round  it  rise, 
Like  silent  sentries  pointing  to  the  skies. 
No  stranger-troop  its  labyrinth  can  thread, — 
No  timid  foot  its  treacherous  pathway  tread  ; — 
None  but  the  skilled,  the  resolute,  the  brave, 
Can  scale  those  heights  to  reach  Adullam's  cave. 
There  the  wild  eagle  builds  her  airy  nest, 
And  screams  the  soldier's  lullaby  of  rest. 

Yet  David  sleeps  not ;  from  his  stronghold  there 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  still  night  air. 
Fevered  and  worn,  but  all  unconquered  still, 
To  memory's  soothing  power  he  yields  his  will. 
His  thoughts  fly  backward.    In  his  home  of  joy, 
His  Bethlehem  home, — again  he  is  a  boy. 
'Neath  Jesse's  roof  a  child, — the  youngest  son — 
His  youthful  pleasures  are  again  begun. 
Again  he  passes  Bethlehem's  streets  along 
With  boon  companions,  and  with  harp  and  song  : 
Again  he  leads  his  gentle  flocks  abroad, — 
Again  he  sees  the  golden  harvest  stored, — 
In  Bethlehem's  meadows  gathers  Bethlehem's  Star, — 
O'er  vine-clad  mountains  rambles  free  and  far,— 
Till,  home  returning,  seems  he  now  to  wait 
Beside  the  well  that  springs  by  Bethlehem's  gate. 
That  gushing  well !    His  soothing  dream  is  o'er  :— 
*'  Oh,  could  I  drink  of  Bethlehem's  well  once  more  ! 
Oh  that  some  friendly  hand  might  hither  bring 
To  these  parched  lips,  a  draught  from  Bethlehem's  spring!" 

He  ceased.  Three  chieftains,  from  their  slumber  stirred, 
The  longing  accents  of  their  leader  heard. 
Short  conference  held, — (the  monarch  may  not  hear, — 
Their  whispered  converse  falls  not  on  his  ear). 
Swift  from  the  height  of  dark  Adullam's  cave 
Adown  they  sweep,  the  three  undaunted  brave, — 
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Eesolved,  ere  yet  the  morrow's  sun  be  high 

Amid  the  glories  of  the  eastern  sky, 

To  proffer  to  their  high-sonled  warrior-king 

A  cooling  draught  from  Bethlehem's  gushing  spring. 

Through  mountain  defile,  and  through  tangled  brake. 
Their  onward  way  unswervingly  they  take ; 
Pass  through  the  gloom  of  Hareth's  wooded  plain, — 
Stretch  after  stretch  of  vine-clad  terrace  gain, — 
Till  Bethlehem's  corn-clad  valleys  opening  there 
With  balmy  fragrance  fill  the  dewy  air ; 
And  David's  city,  hailed  with  brave  delight, 
Breaks  like  a  vision  on  their  gladdened  sight. 
On  archer's  tower,  on  roof,  and  circling  walls. 
The  softened  radiance  of  the  moonbeam  falls. 
And  yon  tall  palm-tree  tells  the  eager  eye 
Where  the  cool  waters  of  the  fountain  lie ; — 
Whilst,  nearer  still,  white  clustering  tents  disclose 
Where  proud  Philistia's  armed  bands  repose. 
Yet  David's  three — unflinching,  dauntless  still, — 
Cease  not  to  climb  the  slope  of  Bethlehem's  hill ; 
They  scorn  the  foe, — nor  stand  with  'bated  breath. 
Nor  dim  their  honour  with  the  dread  of  death ; 
But,  armed  with  helm,  and  grasping  sword  and  shield. 
Brave  the  thick  dangers  of  that  tented  field. 
How  pass  they  through,  themselves  can  scarcely  tell. 
Yet  stand  they  now  by  Bethlehem's  gushing  well. 

One  thought  is  theirs  ;  no  grateful  pause  they  make 
Their  toil  to  soothe,  their  fevered  thirst  to  slake : — 
But,  swiftly  bending, — loyal,  ardent,  brave. 
They  fill  their  goblets  with  the  crystal  wave. 
Turn — their  dire  dangers  yet  again  to  face, 
Their  faithful  midnight  footsteps  to  retrace, — 
No  slackening  speed,  no  well-earned  moment's  stay, 
TiU-night  surrendering  to  the  rising  day- 
Once  more  they  stand  within  the  stern  retreat. 
And  place  the  trophy  at  their  monarch's  feet. 
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Love  bows  the  soul  that  never  bowed  to  fear : 

In  David's  eye  is  seen  the  glistening  tear. 

A  moment's  pause  the  noble  monarch  broke, 

Still  nobler  rendered  by  the  words  he  spoke : — 

"  This  is  your  blood — your  life,  my  noble  three. 

That  you  have  jeopardied  in  love  to  me ! 

I  will  not  drink  !    The  dear-bought  gift  ye  bring 

Is  all  too  costly  for  your  earthly  king. 

1  will  not  drink ! "  He  gave  his  royal  word. 

And  poured  it  out  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 

•  •.*... 

Christian,  thou  own'st  a  King,  a  Heavenly  King : 

To  His  bless'd  service  like  devotion  bring. 

No  carnal  weapons  thine  :  the  Prince  of  Peace 

Bids  hate,  revenge,  and  war's  dread  evils  cease. 

Let  Truth's  strong  bracing  girdle  round  thee  meet, 

Sandals  of  Gospel  Peace  protect  thy  feet : 

Thy  Breastplate,  righteousness,  fear  not  to  show  : 

Salvation's  helmet  place  upon  thy  brow : 

The  Spirit's  mighty  sword  leam  well  to  wield; 

And,  above  all,  hold  fast  Faith's  peerless  shield. 

And  then  by  prayer,  with  true  believing  mixed, 

Keep  all  thy  panoply  securely  fixed. 

Thy  warfare  is  with  sin,  wherever  found, — 

Sin  in  thyself,  sin  in.  the  world  around. 

Whate'er  the  post  thy  Captain  bids  thee  fill 

In  His  unerring  exercise  of  will. 

Stand  firmly  there  His  banner  to  display. 

To  point  to  Him,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way : — 

Stnnd  firmly  there  all  evil  to  subdue, — 

Stand  there  to  guard  the  right,  the  pure,  the  true : — 

In  one  brief  word,  be  this  thy  glorious  strife — 

To  leave  the  world  the  better  for  thy  life. 

Thus  armed,  and  fighting  thus,  prove  Christ  thy  Lord ; 

Himself  shall  be  thine  unbought  rich  reward. 

Thomas  Puplett. 
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ON  STIMULUS  m   EDUCATION. 

So  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  the 
systematisioff  of  teaching  that  a  school  in  perfect 
working  order  has  grown  to  be  like  a  beautifully 
regulated  machine  warranted  to  go  for  three  months 
or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  befat  the  end  of  which 
the  little  beings  are  set  free  to  run  wild  for  a  few 
weeks  if  they  can. 

But  in  our  zeal  for  organisation  and  regularity,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  a  school  is  not  a  factory. 

We  have  not  to  do  with  cast-iron  machines  that, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  swing  and  grind 
through  their  appointed  tasks,  soulless,  heartless,  know- 
ing neither  fatigue  nor  anxiety ;  our  work  lies  among 
fragile  little  bodies  of  flesh,  subject  to  many  ills; 
tender  little  hearts  fresh  from  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  home,  that  have  to  be  kept  pure  and  soft  and 
loving ;  with  little  minds  sending  out  feelers  into  this 
great  wonderful  world,  some  slowly,  some  quickly, 
but  all  thirsting  to  drink  in  all  the  knowledge  they 
can  of  life  and  things  around. 

A  child's  natural  desire  is  to  learn^  as  a  moment's 
glance  at  our  own  little  four-year-old  chatterbox 
will  show  us.  How  full  of  eager  questions  the  child 
is,  of  petitions  to  be  "showed  how  to  sew  like 
mother,"  how  to  **  weed  the  garden  with  father," — in 
every  case  to  know  what  makes  "  the  wheels  go 
round  "  1 

A  child's  active  mind  is  as  eager  for  teaching  as  its 
little  rosy  mouth  is  for  sugar. 

How  is  it  that  it  often  happens  that  in  a  few  years 
this  very  eager  active  child  turns  into  a  listless,  spirit- 
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less  being  for  whom  the  cry  is  raised,  "  What  shall  we 
do  for  a  stimulus  ? " 

Now  all  honour  to  system  ;  we  know  how  little  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  world  without  orderly  arrange- 
ment. But  let  us  be  very  careful  that  in  avoiding 
Charybdis,  we  do  not  steer  straight  for  Scylla. 

To  get  a  fair  amount  of  work  accomplished  we  must 
have  a  carefully-devised  plan  before  us,  and  this  plan 
we  must  as  far  as  possible  adhere  to  ;  but  let  it  be  of 
silk  rather  than  of  cast-iron,  strong  enough  to  hold, 
but  elastic  enough,  when  occasion  requires,  to  give, 
rather  than  crush  the  soft  little  souls  that  it  binds. 
The  present  mania  for  examinations  is  the  force  that 
more  than  any  other  tends  to  harden  the  silken  fibres 
into  iron. 

A  certain  amount  of  work  must  be  got  through  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  examination.  The  standard  has 
been  placed  high,  in  order  to  give  good  exercise  to  the 
powers  of  a  child  of  good  ability.  Children  of  average 
ability,  to  give  respectable  results,  require  every 
moment  that  can  be  arranged  for  in  the  closely-packed 
curriculum.  Children  of  poor  ability  cannot  hope  to 
come  anywhere  near  the  '*  passing  "  standard,  but  they 
must  keep  up  and  do  what  they  can.  In  order  to 
bring  his  class  as  near  as  possible  to  the  standard,  the 
teacher  clings  with  a  kind  of  desperation  to  his  cur- 
riculum. 

An  evening  spent  in  hearing  an  instructive  and 
interesting  lecture  on  a  subject  not  in  the  curriculum ; 
an  hour  or  so  spent  in  a  walk  over  the  hills  or  down 
by  the  river  among  the  wonders  of  nature,  more  fasci- 
nating than  a  fairy  tale  to  a  child  with  a  mind  trained 
to  the  observing  and  the  understanding  of  them ;  an 
odd  half-hour  spent  now  and  then  in  the  leisurely 
examination  of  some  plant  or  insect  found  in  such  a 
walk — all  these  are  grudged  as  so  much  lost  time. 
Some  one  says  that  it  is  a  point  of  a  good  teacher  to 
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know  how  "  wisely  to  lose  time."  But — "  The  exami- 
nation is  coming  on,  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any  time," 
is  the  cry  now. 

The  well-devised  system  is  turning  into  an  iron 
cage.  Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  wears  itself  out 
in  the  same  pattern.  Enthusiasm  dies  out.  Teacher 
and  children,  worn  and  anxious  with  the  continual 
strain,  are  turning  into  machines.  Enthusiasm  is  the 
life  of  teaching.  Monotony  is  death  to  enthusiasm. 
System  carried  too  far  reduces  teaching  to  a  dead 
level  of  monotony.  What  shall  we  do  for  a  stimulus  ? 
Relax  the  system,  break  the  monotony,  forget  the 
examination. 

And  after  all  this  driving  and  anxiety,  are  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  present  day  more 
intelligent,  more  cultivated,  better  able  to  think  and 
reason,  more  fitted  to  lead  useful  lives  than  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  never  dreamt  of  certificates 
or  degrees?  But  without  the  continual  pressure  of 
impending  examinations  it  is  quite  possible  to  fall 
into  an  equally  lifeless  condition  from  the  want  of 
something  to  work  for.  A  stimulus  is  necessary. 
What  kind  is  the  best  ?  The  real,  the  great,  and  the 
only  effectual  stimulus  is  the  teacher  himself :  one  who 
loves  children  and  delights  in  teaching,  to  whom  the 
giving  of  a  lesson  is  a  pleasure  comparable  to  that 
which  a  boy  feels  in  chasing  a  butterfly,— the  satis- 
fying of  an  instinct  in  its  natural  craving  for  expres- 
sion ;  a  teacher  of  warm  sympathies  whose  heart  goes 
out  in  earnest,  practical  help  and  encouragement  in 
the  hundred  little  troubles  of  children's  lives,  a  bright 
face  over  lessons,  a  ready  laugh,  and  an  indisposi- 
tion to  take  offence,  in  fact  an  incarnation  of  the 
13th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

The  mere  presence  of  such  a  teacher  is  a  stimulus 
in  itself.  The  infectious  sunshine  of  his  nature  dispels 
the  clouds  of  gloom,  and  discouragement,  and  stupi- 
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dity.  His  enthusiasm  lights  up  the  dullest  subject, 
and  his  personal  and  loving  interest  -  keeps  the  Uttle 
hearts  soft  and  human. 

Teachers  more  than  any  other  people,  except  perhaps 
fathers  and  mothers,  need  to  be  perfection.  It  is  indeed 
an  awful  and  solemnizing  thought  that  our  children  are 
in  great  measure  what  we  make  them.  But  perfect 
human  beings  are  not  to  be  met  with,  and  born 
teachers  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  and 
with  hearts  glowing  with  the  love  of  Christ,  are  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  leave  tlie  question  of  stimulus  still  a 
pressing  one.  Failing  such  a  teacher,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  prizes,  marks,  and  other  kindred  devices, 
for  raising  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  may  in  some 
degree  do  the  work  of  enthusiasm. 

The  giving  of  regular  numbers  for  every  lesson, 
with  monthly  adding  up  and  change  of  place,  is 
about  the  simplest  and  most  manageable  form  of 
this  kind  of  stimulus.  The  giving  of  prizes  requires 
careful  management,  or  they  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  effect  is  not  good  on  the  school  or  on  the 
receiver  when,  time  after  time,  some  bright  intelli- 
gent child  who  learns  without  difficulty,  bears  away 
an  armful  of  gilt-edged  books ;  while  perhaps  a  few 
places  behind  sits  unrecognised  a  child  of  slower  but 
no  less  solid  abilities,  of  more  honest  and  persevering 
industry,  but  who  from  shyness,  from  absence  of 
vanity,  perhaps,  shrinks  from  the  front  ranks,  or  from 
slowness  cannot  attain  them. 

Prizes  should  be  dispensed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  may  gather  that  the  first  place  in  class,  or 
even  distinction  in  lessons,  is  not  the  07ily  thing  worth 
living  for ;  that  improvement  is  of  more  value  than 
high  numbers ;  that  the  patient  industry  of  second- 
rate  abilities  is  better  than  the  easy  self  confidence  of 
those  who  hold  the  first  place  with  scarcely  an  effort. 
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It  is  the  slow,  and  stupid,  and  idle  children  only 
who  need  a  stimulus.  To  adapt  an  old  maxim, — 
"Take  care  of  the  stupid  ones,  and  the  clever  ones 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  Let  hand-work  take 
its  place  side  by  side  with  head  work ;  —  sewing, 
drawing,  carpentering,  modelling,  or  carving.  These, 
while  educational  in  themselves,  afford  that  alterna- 
tion of  work  which  is  so  refreshing  to  the  mental 
faculties. 

Before  concluding  let  me  add  a  few  words  on  the 
great  stimulus — the  teacher  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  requisites  for  a  good  wife 
are  "  good  sense,  good  health,  and  good  temper." 
Surely  these  are  not  less  necessary  to  a  good  teacher. 
The  first  we  suppose  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  but  the 
other  two  are  much  more  under  our  own  control  than 
is  sometimes  supposed. 

How  very  much  depends  on  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
teacher,  on  his  freedom  from  mental  and  bodily  worry, 
on  the  freshness  which  he  can  bring  to  his  work ! 
How  often  may  a  sulky  or  unmanageable  child  be 
kept  steadily  at  work  ; — how  many  a  difficult  point 
of  discipline  may  be  got  over  by  the  imperturbable 
cheerfulness  of  a  teacher  in  good  working  order ! 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher  is  to 
keep  himself  in  health,  not  to  neglect  sufficient  rest  and 
recreation.  Great  injury  has  been  done  to  children 
indirectly  by  the  teacher's  neglect  of  himself.  Under 
a  system  of  "  duty,"  formerly  adopted  in  some  schools, 
a  teacher  was  expected  not  to  be  off  the  premises,  or 
away  from  the  children  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time 
or  even  longer. 

To  a  business  man  that  would  mean  that  each  alter- 
nate week  he  should  eat,  drink,  and  perhaps  sleep  in 
his  office.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  jaded  condition 
of  such  an  individual  at  the  end  of  his  "  duty- week," 
and  how  unfit  he  would  be  to  cope  with  all  the 
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thousand  nameless  worries  of  a  teacher's  life.  His 
weariness  would  express  itself  in  petulance,  impatience, 
and  punishments — and  who  could  wonder  at  it !  The 
children  missing  the  firm  hand  of  calm,  patient  control, 
would  respond  with  all  the  provoking  tricks  of  lively 
children  when  they  find  out  that  the  guiding  hand  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  them,  and  much  irritation 
«>d  great  lo».  If  power  would  ftus  result  from  the 
neglect  of  proper  rest  and  recreation. 

Teachers  are  very  apt  to  get  into  a  groove.  They 
do  not  mix  sufficiently  with  other  people,  and  thus 
get  the  refreshment  and  the  new  ideas  which  would 
enable  them  to  return  with  fresh  zest  and  courage  to 
their  arduous  and  very  important  work. 

Their  own  characters,  too,  fail  of  their  full  deve- 
lopment by  constant  association  with  their  mental 
inferiors;  they  learn  to  resent  diiBFerence  of  opinion 
as  an  impertinence,  and  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  think  that  they  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  in  the 
right.  By  mingling  more  in  society  their  characters 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  being  more  evenly 
developed. 

We  give  our  children  into  the  hands  of  teachers  for 
some  of  the  years  most  important  in  the  forming  of 
character.  Let  us  then  support  their  hands  in  every 
way  we  can;  let  us  not  look  on  their  work  for  us 
merely  as  a  business  engagement,  for  no  money  can 
repay  them  for  the  most  important  part  of  their 
duties.  Money  can  pay  for  time  and  for  book- 
learning,  but  we  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  teacher 
for  what  money  cannot  buy — a  loving  heart  and  an 
ennobling  Christian  influence — the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  which  may  be  the  making  or  the  marring 
of  the  future  of  our  children. 

Alice  J.  Bell. 
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MAKY,  THE  MOTHEK  OF  JESUS. 

(Luke  i.  46-55,  and  ii.  35 ;  John  xix.  25-27  ;  Luke  xxiii.  43 ; 

Matt,  xxvii.  54;  Acts  i.  14.) 

"  FiBST  singer  of  the  Church ! "  her  Virgin  hymn 
Seem'd  tx)  the  Mother's  heart  but  little  meet, 

When  by  His  cross — her  eyes  with  weeping  dim — 
She  felt  the  quivering  of  each  anguished  limb. 
And  kiss'd  His  bleeding  feet. 

Thrust  through  her  tender  soul,  the  sword  of  grief 
Was  sharp  with  blasphemy  and  rabble  jeers  ; 

But  words  of  soothing  to  the  pardon'd  thief. 
And  Boman  witness,  gave  her  heart  relief. 
And  stayed  her  falling  tears. 

Twice  rose  the  sun :  but  ere  his  earliest  rays 
Had  chased  the  twilight  of  the  morning  gloom. 

Her  hymn  became  once  more  a  song  of  praise ; — 
Her  Son  Divine  had  burst,  'mid  angels'  gaze. 
The  bondage  of  the  tomb. 

Their  Lord  ascended,  the  disciples  meet 
To  offer  highest  praise  and  holy  prayer  ;— 

Left,  not  forsaken, — at  His  pierced  feet 
They  ask  Him  all  His  promise  to  complete ; 
And  Mary,  too,  vjos  there. 

Mother  of  Jesus !  we  who  love  thy  Son, 

Do  call  thee  "  Blessed ; "  may  it  be  our  care 
To  be,  both  when  our  course  is  just  begun. 
And  ever,  till  the  patient  race  is  run. 

Like  thee,  in  praise  and  prayer ! 

L,  S, 
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THE  (MODEEN)  TEAVELLEE. 

"  Kemotb,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow ! "  * 
Thy  fate,  for  us,  0  sweet-tx)ngued  Traveller 
With  flute  and  knapsack, — ^Time  has  half  reversed. 
"  Remote  "  no  longer,  two  brief  suns  divide 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's.     The  "  lazy  Scheldt " 
Throbs  hard  with  paddle-strokes ;  and  as  for  friends, — 
We  travel  with  a  retinue, — in  crowds ; 
Only  that  changeless  heritage  of  man, 
Bemorseless  melancholy,  haunts  us  still ! 

From  oflBce-desk,  to  sunny  mountain  side ; 

From  dingy  streets,  to  glittering  walls  of  snow  ; 

From  prospect  of  a  neighbour's  garden-plot. 

To  vast,  unmeasured  vision  of  expanse 

Spread  'neath  some  towering  outpost  of  the  hills — 

Such  are  the  very  poles  of  our  strange  lives  ! 

0  pitiful,  that  multitudes  are  bom 

To  moil  and  die,  in  cities'  smoke  and  din, 

And  never  taste  the  healthful  breath  of  fields, 

And  never  see  the  wondrous  works  of  God  ! 

And  some,  perhaps,  there  are  (Heaven  grant  them  few  ! ) 

Who,  seeing,  see  not, — hear  not  with  their  ears. 

Whose  souls,  if  souls  they  be,  expand  no  more 

In  presence  of  an  Alpine  cataract. 

Than  it  they  had  been  cast  in  buUet-moulds. 

0  poor  unconscious  grovellers ! — what  charm 

Has  Nature,  vastness,  solitude, — for  you  ? 

♦  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller," 
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Hence, — to  your  Cities  ! 

Yet  they  need  not  go  ; 

Their  money  bays  them  welcome,  and  fit  cheer 

In  heavenly  places,  on  this  earth  of  oars ! 

•  •••••• 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man." 

We  study  man : — but  otherwise  than  he 

Deft  City  rhymer,  who  was  ne*er,  I  think, 

A  league  from  Town.     To  sit  in  this  green  shade 

Under  the  lake-side  chestnuts, — at  Lucerne, 

And  meditate  the  ways  of  dogs  and  men. 

Is  wise  and  pleasant ;  but  we  came  not  here 

With  either  to  consort.     Our  lives,  in  sooth, 

Have  separate  ends,  and  run  not  parallel. 

Jostling  with  men— to  us  barbarians, 

And  we  no  less  barbarians  to  them, — 

We  puzzle  o'er  the  sin  that  split  men*s  tongues. 

And  made  them  count  both  decimals  and  dozens. 

And  wonder  if  John  Baptist's  axe,  at  last, 

'Mong  greater  things — ^will  hew  these  nettles  down. 

And  give  us  brotherhood  of  speech  and  coin  ? 

Our  Image,  too,  restore.     'Tis  rare  to  mark 
A  trace  of  man's  diviner  parentage 
Surmounting  the  dark  features  of  his  fall. 
Here,  in  tliis  lovely  land,  behold  her  sons. 
Low-browed,  wide -mouthed,  the  Ogre-type  of  man  ; 
And  Britons,  plenty, — commonplace  and  grim  : 
And  sticks  of  driftwood,  from  the  Western  wave 
That,  like  the  Patriarchs,  ever  seem  to  be 
"  Seeking  a  country," — though  (unlike  the  saints) 
Veiy  re-mindful  of  the  one  they  left ! 
And  swart  Italiens,  gods  degenerate. 
With  evil  eyes,  and  passionate,  thin  lips : 
And  Germans, — ^Gauls, — Huns, — Visigoths, 
Oflfspring  of  Woden  and  old  Thor  the  Bade, 

2  P 
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Gross,  vulgar, — of  the  earth  exceedingly. 
These  live  to  eat :  we  eat  with  them — to  live, — 
Not  else, — not  else  !    The  sturdy  Gallic  maw 
And  gizzard.  wiU  grind  anything  to  flesh. 
Our  soul  abhors  their  viands,  and  grows  sick, 
Home-sick,  for  wholesome  food,  to  think  upon. 
For  what  are  ghostly  raptures,  breezy  joys 
On  mountain-tops, — descending  thence  to  eat 
Bread  of  affliction,  with  no  hunger-sauce  ? 
Aye  but — tis  worth  the  cost !    The  eye  is  dark 
That  has  not  seen  a  group  of  shining  Alps 
Bom,  ghostlike,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
Flushed,  at  his  setting.     Poor  indeed  the  man. 
Who,  'mong  his  treasures,  counts  no  memories  , 
Of  solemn  communings  with  mighty  hills. 
And  lustrous  evenings  on  the  moon-lit  lakes. 
And  quiet  strolls  on  warm  Italien  slopes, 
Wher^,  through  the  chestnut  boughs,  tall  campaniles 
And  quaint  brown  chalets  peep. — 

Brave  soul,  hold  on ! 

"  One  touch  of  Nature," — no,  she  aims  too  high 
And  shoots  above  the  heads  of  half  mankind. 
Here,  at  Lucerne,  it  is  a  touch  of  art 
(More  on  its  level) — "  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'* 
Whom  mountains  move  not, — a  stone  lion  stirs. 

If  truth  to  nature, — perfect  harmony 

With  all  around,  in  feeling,  colour,  form, 

If  this  be  art,  then  are  Swiss  chalets  such, 

Yet — but  the  native  products  of  the  soil ; 

Habitable  fungoids — made  of  the  same  stuff 

That  clothes  the  hills, — with  mushroom-like,  broad  eaves. 

And  odd  excrescences  around  the  stems, 

That  stand,  for  galleries  and  flights  of  steps. 

And  this  old  tortuous  centipedal  bridge 

That  crawls  across  the  Beuss, — with  skeletons 
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Dancing,  on  triangles  beneath  the  roof, 

Like  Luther's  faith — *'  a  living  thing  with  legs," — 

Indigenous^  amphibious,  unique ! 

But — of  true,  conscious,  meditated  art, 

Thorwaldsen's  monument  stands  here  alone,— 

Man's  genuine  workmanship,  and  yet,  no  less 

An  everlasting  part  of  Switzeriand. 

*Tis  one  of  those  creations  that  compel 

Even  dull  souls  to  marvel  and  be  glad 

That  kin  of  theirs  could  do  such  wonder-work. 

And  truly  'tis  an  enviable  place 

Of  proud  inferiority,  to  count — 

Be  talked  of — recollected— with  the  Alps 

That  front  it,  and  the  fair  Waldstatter  See. 

Here  Science,  too,  has  found  a  worthy  niche 
Wherein  to  show  her  last  great  masterpiece. 

Not  mountain  barriers,  nor  winter  snows 
Though  mountains  high,  mad  torrents,  nor  the  cost 
Of  countless  treasure  and  brave  life,  could  daunt 
The  daring  that  has  paved  thy  rugged  gorge 
With  a  smooth  rapid  track,  impetuous  Beuss ! 
Hurled  into  air  thy  giant  buttresses, 
St.  Grothardt ! — dived  a  league  beneath  thy  snows. 
And  to  cold  northern  valleys  brought  right  through 
The  sunshine  and  warm  breath  of  Italy. 

For  him,  the  moiling  merchant,  to  whom  time 
Is  wealth,  and  wealth  is  everything ; — 
For  him, — the  fitful  glimpse  of  mountains  vast 
And  gleaming  snows,  and  dashing  cataracts. 
For  him, — the  greasy  lamplight,  the  round  swing 
In  corkscrew  tunnel,  and  the  hissing  scream 
Of  labouring  engine,  and  dun  cloud  of  smoke. 

For  us — on  restful  -seat  recumbent,  ere 

The  laggard  sun  has  topped  the  Eastern  hills, 

2  P  2 
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From  morn  to  dewy  eve, — the  cheerful  beat 
Of  nimble  hoofs  upon  the  dusty  road, 
And  jingle  of  the  head-gear,  belled  and  plumed. 
The  gorgeous  panorama,  wide  and  deep, 
Unfolding,  mile  by  mile,  in  crystal  air 
Fresh  from  the  snows,  and  redolent  of  flowers 
On  Alpine  meadows.     Drinking  in  the  scene. 
We  listen  to  the  tinkling  cattle-bells, 
And  jubilant  chorus  of  the  wild  young  streams 
Dancing  from  out  their  nurseries  of  snow ; 
Then  close  the  eyes  from  very  weariness 
Of  too  much  beauty, — basking  in  a  dream 
Of  careless  bliss, — steeped  in  the  loveliness 
With  which  the  storehouse  of  the  mind  is  filled. 

From  the  twin  Mythen-peaks,  that  eve  by  eve 
Burn  in  red  sunlight,  while  the  nearer  scene 
Grows  dim  and  shadowy,  the  broad  Axenstrcwse 
Threads  the  pierced  precipice,  and  holds  in  view 
The  Uri-Kothstock,  with  its  slopes  of  snow 
O'ertopping  the  deep  lake,  that  soon  reflects 
Thy  church-tower,  Flliellen,  and  the  wooden  pier 
Where  the  trim  steamboat  lands  her  motley  freight 
Of  tourists,  peasants,  hogs,  and  merchandise. 

Here---every where — rings  out  a  magic  name ; 
At  Griitli,  Tellsplatte,  Altorf,  Burglen, — he — 
A  name  they  say, — no  more, — but  reared  in  stone 
And  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  on  the  walls. 
Is  everywhere,  and  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
'  And  some  believe,  and  some  believe  him  not. 

To  Amsteg  and  the  Britstenstock,  where  Reuss 
And  Maderaner-torrent  meet  and  shout 
Their  boisterous  welcome ;  up  the  long  ascent 
Through  Schollennen's  dark  gorge; — o*er  the  famed  bridge 
That  spanned,  in  stormier  days  a  stream  of  blood. 
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To  the  green  mountain  vale  of  Andermatt, 
Lit  by  the  tranquil  splendour  of  the  moon. 

Then,  when  the  windows  of  the  East  unbar 

As  on  the  Deluge  morn,  we  rise  and  flee 

To  the  cloud-covered  summit  of  the  hills, 

Past  the  degraded  hospice,  and  the  three 

Dark,  shivering  pools ;  down-swinging  on  the  edge 

Of  terraced  road,  precipitous  and  steep, 

With  glimpses  of  vast  solitudes  of  wild 

And  stony  desolation,  and  the  flood 

Of  young  Ticino,  through  a  bridge  of  snow 

Outleaping  to  a  fathomless  abyss 

Of  tawny  mist.     Like  angels,  on  the  clouds 

We  ride  sublime,  and  through  the  rifts  we  see 

The  lower  world — now  nearer,  more  distinct — 

Till  Italy  awaits  us,  with  her  hands 

Covering  her  lovely  face  for  tears  and  shame. 

0  spoiled  Airolo !  since  the  cruel  flame 

Burned  up  thy  beauty,  and  the  changeful  times 

Bemodelled  thee  in  ugliness  severe, 

With  square  white  blots  for  chalets,  and  black  dust 

And  engine  tracks,  for  the  green  mountain  side. 

Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Shall  ugliness  - 

Grow  mightier  with  the  centuries,  and  prevail, 

Till  every  trace  of  beauty  is  wiped  out 

From  homes  and  haunts  and  footsteps  of  mankind  ? 

Yet  shall  there  be  reserved,  in  every  land, 

Sanctuaries  of  nature,  scattered  here  and  there — 

Cities  of  refuge — where  a  man  may  flee 

And  save  his  soul  alive.     And  here  are  such, 

Past  all  account,  in  this  delicious  valley — 

Valle  Laventina,  of  the  waterfalls. 

See !  *mong  the  farthest  peaks  of  the  blue  rocks, 

A  slender  streak  of  white :  at  intervals 

Gleaming  through  forests,  lost  in  shadowy  glens — 
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The  glad  bright  waters  dance  at  last  to  earth, 

Over  some  sheer  or  slanting  precipice. 

This,  full  and  swift,  outleaping  ere  it  takes 

The  final  plunge,  is  Faido ;  this,  the  veil-like  fall 

Of  Crebiasca ;  and  a  hundred  more 

Add  their  superfluous  glitter  to  the  scene, 

like  gems  upon  a  lovely  woman's  brow. 

Bright,  cloud-flecked  skies,  a  cool  September  breeze, 
A  landscape,  at  each  turn  more  exquisite ; 
Scenes  half-remembered,  in  new  beauty  dressed ; — 
The  subtle  charm  of  freshness  to  old  love, 
As  when  one  sees,  with  change,  but  still  the  same, 
The  long-lost,  much-loved  features  of  a  friend. 
Thus  ever,  toward  the  glowing  South,  we  bear 
Hearts  soothed  and  grateful,  if  no  longer  gay, 
Awed  by  the  vastness  of  the  power  of  God, 
Touched  by  His  goodness  to  unthankful  man. 

Here — where  three  valleys  meet,  three  royal  vales 
Magnificent, — Biasca  stands ;  quaint  town 
Buried  in  vineyards  and  old  chestnut  groves. 
Above  a  hundred,  pebble-paved  green  steps, 
An  old  grey  church,  with  one  sweet  solemn  bell, 
(May  see  it  swinging  in  the  Campanile), 
And  flitting  round,  upon  the  mountain-side 
Great  butterflies,  with  silver-edg^d  wings. 
In  the  smooth  bed  of  mountain-stream,  knee  deep, 
Stand  women  pounding  linen ;  in  the  shops 
Grey  marmots  hang,  and  chamois,  by  the  horns. 
There, — on  the  comer  of  a  house,  one  sees — 
Pointing  the  eastern  vale,  "  per  Loco-magno." 
And  to  our  yearning  fancy  visions  rise 
Of  Olivone,  and  the  Vorder-Ehine. 

And  now  the  valley  widens — to  embrace 
The  walls  of  Bellinzona.    Greet  them  fair ! 
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The  very  name  has  a  fine  feudal  ring 

Of  chivalry  and  pomp,  and  beacon-fires — 

When  the  trin  castles,  oft  in  rival  feud, 

Were  gorgeous  in  tapestry  and  buhl ; 

And  red-slashed  sleeves,  and  breeches  of  rich  silk 

Heavy  with  lace  and  gold,  prodigiously 

Puckered  and  puflfed,  became  so  well  the  forms 

Of  warrior-dandies,  centuries  asleep. 

A  grand  old  place,  with  colonnaded  streets 

And  fragrant,  musty,  antiquated  smell, — 

(Drugs,  soap,  tobacco,  cheese,  et  cetera  ;) 

A  Continental  compound  of  conserve 

Olfactory,  most  questionable ;  yet. 

Wanting,  this  were  no  longer  Bellinzona ! 

Then — o'er  the  plain,  up  the  long  sloping  side 
Of  Monte  Cinnere,  *mong  storm-worn  trees. 
Through  mountain  pastures,  ringing  with  the  bells 
Of  deer-like  cattle,  to  sweet  Taverne  Vale. 
And  on — ^until  a  streak,  a  flash  of  blue 
Illumes  the  distance,  like  a  little  strip 
Of  sky  downfaUen :    Aye,  there  lies  a  lake, 
Lugano  I  and  the  Monte  Salvadore. 

For  situation  beautiful — a  joy 

Like  old  Jerusalem — yet  how  unlike  ! 

The  mountains  round  about  her,  but  the  smooth 

Blue  Lake,  in  front ;  henceforth  a  joy  for  ever ! 

More  colonnaded  queerly-scented  streets ; 
More  wooden  chalets,  chamois,  Bismarcks,  bears. 
More  tawny  bullocks  with  their  creaking  loads 
Of  forest-fuel,  and  more  peasant- women 
Bending  beneath  their  krails  of  market-stuff. 
And  maids  and  gallants,  striding  into  town 
On  festal  days, — ^he  in  a  russet  suit 
Broad-hipped  and  braided ;  she  in  boddice  white, 
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Aad  crimson  petticoat, — a  butterfly 
With  silvery  huge  antennae  on  her  head. 

A  week  or  two  of  days  on  these  fair  shores, 

Full  of  rich  memories  for  winter  nights, 

Of  basking  lake-side  meadows,  gay  with  flowers, 

And  backgrounds  of  far  mountains,  cool  with  snow. 

The  park-like  orchards, — ruddy  with  ripe  fruit ; 

Trim  homesteads  nestling  'mong  the  apple  trees  : 

The  sky-enamoured  water  that  reflects 

So  faithfully — the  humour  of  her  lord  ; 

The  white-sailed  barge,  and  boatman's  rippling  song. 

A  week  or  two  of  days  on  these  fair  lakes : — 
Orta — San  Guilio's  bright  monastic  isle, 
And  the  dark-mount  of  ghastly  sanctuaries. 
So  beautiful  from  far !  but  seen  too  near, — 
O'er- woven  with  a  web  of  priestly  craft. 
Not  so  we  deem  of  wayside  cross  and  niche 
Eeared  by  the  simple,  pleading  piety 
That — half  mistaken, — is  yet  truer  far 
Than  unbelief,  and  happier  than  doubt. 

Next,  Maggiore,  with  her  island  charms, 

Gay,  busy,  shores,  and  hardy  industries. 

Here  Borromeo  the  magnificent 

Piled  up  his  sumptuous  fancies,  tier  on  tier. 

And,  'neath  the  shadow  of  his  palace- walls 

The  piscatori, — 'mong  the  willow  trees. 

Build  their  white  cottages,  and  hang  their  nets. 

And  hither  pilgrims  flock  from  every  clime 

To  gaze  upon  the  lovely  sister  isles. 

And  learn  the  secret  of  the  beautiful ! 

Now,  as  we  skirt  the  hills, — a  crash  o'erhead. 
Where  woodmen  hurl  the  fir-pole,  arrow-straight, 
Fit  main-mast  for  some  lordly  brigantine ; 
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Or — sitting  in  Baveno's  hostel-shade, — 

A  pufif  of  smoke  above  the  scarped  rock's  crest, 

And  then  the  echoing  thunder  of  a  blast 

That  shakes  the  granite  mountain  to  its  base, 

And  fills  the  astonished  heaven  with  a  cloud 

Of  alien  vapour,  darkly  luminous, — 

like  Satan,  mantled  in  an  angel's  robe. 

Last — Como  —with  its  paradise  of  inns 

And  pink-washed  palaces.    Bellagio 

And  Cadenabia, — hives  of  happy  drones  ; 

And  a  new  race  of  predatory  fops, 

That  swarm  about  the  Lake, — men  dragon-flies, 

Exotic  boatmen,  bred  of  English  gold. 

Blue-striped,  silk-sashed  and  tasselled,  velvet-tongued. 

Too  dainty  for  the  handling  of  an  oar. 

Their  element, — the  water-way  of  towns 

That  nestle  on  the  shores,  or  stand  aloft 

On  giddy  heights,  nigh  inaccessible, 

And  beyond  thought  romantic.    Queen  of  Lakes ! 

O  Switzerland !    The  Cure-land  of  the  world 
For  wearied  hearts,  and  brains  overtasked  with  toil ! 
0  Italy !  the  Earth-Bride  of  the  sun ! 
Garden,  from  whose  alluring  apple-fence 
The  stern-browed  angel  of  the  flaming  sword, 
Touched  with  the  Christ-love  of  the  rebel  race, 
Has  half  withdrawn,  and  left  the  gates  ajar. 
Thank  Heaven  for  Switzerland  and  Italy ! 

....  Here,  in  this  sunny  land. 
Men  live  alfreaco — hold  their  social  feasts 
Eight  in  the  busy  traffic  of  the  streets, 
And  shout  their  secrets  in  the  public  ear. 
They  walk  importantly,  a  trifle  slow, 
With  something  of  a  swagger  and  a  swing, 
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Twirling  a  sun-shade,  cinnamon  or  green. 
They  talk  with  fine  romantic  emphasis 
(Holding  the  loved  tobacco  in  the  teeth), 
Contorting  form  and  feature  to  express 
Some  passing  commonplace :  then  soon  relapse 
Into  melodious  languor,  and  swing  on. 

Such  are  the  manners ;  and  the  fruits  we  eat, — 

Peaches,  whose  cheeks  are  painted  by  the  sun 

Crimson  and  gold,  and  ruddy  at  the  heart ; 

Soft  mellow  figs,  and  luscious  little  grapes 

For  the  mere  asking.     All  around,  great  globes 

Of  pinkish  vegetable  flesh  and  blood — 

Each  ball  an  armful — lie  in  unfenced  fields. 

With  fuU-sheathed  maize,  and  strange  sweet  flowery  crops. 

From  fragrant  clover  meadows,  as  we  pass, 

The  long  keen  scythe-switch  rings  upon  the  ear ; 

And  often  our  cold  northern  bosoms  melt 

At  peasant's  kindly  greetings,  and  to  bless 

The  children's  beautiful,  sun-tinted  faces. 

And  great  eyes,  full  of  wistfulness  and  mirth. 

Here,  where  fair  Italy,  vine-garlanded, 

Binds,  too,  the  Alpine  gentian  on  her  brow. 

Here,  surely,  is  the  limit  of  earth's  charms ; 

And  here,  the  boundary  of  our  Paradise, — 

The  turning-point  for  duty  and  for  home. 

Life  is  not  all  a  holiday,  nor  all 

Trouble  and  sorrow,  and  stem  unloved  toil. 

The  grief  will  come, — will  come !  but  times  like  these 

Spent  wisely  with  great  nature,  will  go  far 

To  gather  up  the  wreckage  of  past  storms, 

And  brace  for  the  inevitable  strain  I 

F.  Frith. 

Tenth  Month,  1883. 
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<<  Dismiss  me  not  Thy  service,  Lord, 
But  train  me  for  Thy  will ; 
For  even  I  in  fields  so  broad 
Some  duties  may  fulfil ; 
And  I  will  ask  for  no  reward 
Except  to  serve  Thee  still." 

T.  T.  Lynch. 

**  As  he  lived  so  he  died,  a  servant  of  the  Lord  and 
His  people."  We  find  these  words  near  the  end  of 
an  old  **  Testimony "  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Cheshire  in  reference  to  Benjamin  Bangs,  who  died 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  minister  for 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  the  seventh  in  a  family  of 
nine  children,  and  was  born  on  December  the  1st,  1652, 
in  the  parish  of  Longham,  Norfolk,  where  his  father  s 
farm  was  situated.  "  The  good  example  I  had  in  my 
childhood  did  all  along  rest  with  me,"  he  says.  So 
young  was  he  when  his  father  died  that  he  could 
remember  but  little  of  him. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of 
Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  was  much  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  his  parishioners.  Once  when  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  visited  Royston  several  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  on  learning  whose  grandson  he  was, 
called  on  him,  and  wept  as  they  spoke  of  his  grand- 
father, who  they  said  was  **  a  very  pious  man,  and 
never  extorted  anything  from  his  hearers,  but  accepted 
what  they  would  freely  give  him."  According  to  the 
standard  of  those  days  the  mother  of  young  Benjamin 
must  have  been  a  well-educated  woman ;  she  was  also 
skilful  in  needlework  and  domestic  matters.  Well 
was  it  that  her  powers  had  been  developed,  for  many 
were  the  diflficulties  she  had  to  face  in  that  troublous 
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time  when  left  a  widow  with  nine  children  to  care  for 
and  a  farm  to  manage. 

For  some  years  she  continued  to  live  on  the  farm, 
but,  after  the  six  older  children  had  all  obtained 
situations,  she  removed  to  a  smaller  house,  keeping 
Benjamin  and  the  two  other  little  ones  under  her 
care  and  instruction,  by  no  means  forgetting  their 
religious  teaching.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
she  altogether  declined  going  to  hear  the  new  preachers, 
and  would  speak  of  her  belief  that  God  would  raise 
up  a  people  who  would  be  more  agreeable  to  His  will, 
and  such  she  thought  would  suflFer  greatly  for  their 
faithfulness  to  Him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  she  found  that  some 
of  the  clergymen  who  had  become  Nonconformists 
when  this  would  serve  their  own  interests  now  became 
Conformists  again,  whilst  the  Friends  were  continually 
suffering  for  conscience'  sake ;  and  this  led  her  to 
believe  that  the  latter  **  were  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  Divine  principle  which  powerfully  supported 
them  in  the  time  of  their  affliction."* 

In  her  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
views  she  took  the  step  of  removing  to  Norwich. 
Meanwhile  little  Ben,  now  about  eleven  years  old, 
an  active  boy,  very  fond  of  running,  wrestling,  and 
football,  would  often  get  a  word  on  serious  subjects 
from  his  good  mother,  which  sank  more  deeply  into 
his  heart  than  she  was  aware  of  at  the  time. 

"  Being  one  day  by  myself,"  he  says,  "  not  far  from  the 
place  of  our  habitation,  I  met  with  such  a  visitation  as 
before  1  had  been  altogether  iguomnt  of,  which  was  a  sweet 

*  "  Few  persecutions  indeed  have  been  more  crael  and  severe 
than  tbat  endured  by  the  first  generation  of  Friends,  and  in  none 
have  the  patience  and  faithfuhiess  of  its  victims  been  exceeded. 
History  records  no  instance  in  which  they,  any  one  of  them, 
denied  or  concealed  their  principles,  or  attempted  to  retaliate  on 
their  oppressors." — W.  E.  Forster, 
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calmness  that  spread  over  my  mind.  It  did  much  affect 
me  and  rested  with  me  for  some  time.  .  .  .  But  I  came  by 
degrees  to  lose  much  of  the  sense  of  that  visitation  which 
now  and  then  caused  me  greatly  to  mourn  for  the  loss  I 
had  sustained,  when,  through  often  gratifying  my  youthful 
desires  and  going  from  the  instruction  of  my  inward  Guide, 
I  found  a  gradual  decay  as  to  religion." 

When  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  his  mother  en- 
couraged his  wish  to  learn  some  trade,  but  bade  him 
remember  that  it  must  be  a  handicraft  in  order  to 
avoid  the  future  expense  of  buying  a  stock  when  his 
apprenticeship  should  be  over.  She  asked  him  to  choose 
the  employment  he  would  like  best,  and  he  told  her 
that  he  would  be  a  shoemaker ;  saying  with  a  conside- 
ration worthy  of  riper  years,  "  I  think  it  will  take  but 
little  to  put  me  out,  and  I  shall  have  something  where- 
with to  get  my  livelihood."  The  mother  gave  her 
approval,  and  soon  the  little  lad  was  bound  for  five 
years  to  a  shoemaker,  who  had  "  a  pretty  fair  charac- 
ter," and  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  boy's  home  ; 
the  apprenticeship  fee  being  £5. 

It  had  been  done  for  the  best,  but  hardly  had  a  year 
passed  away  before  the  shoemaker  confided  to  his 
young  apprentice  that  he  was  in  debt  and  unable  to 
meet  his  creditors.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could 
avoid  imprisonment,  he  said,  was  by  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  he  told  Benjamin  that  if  he  would  go 
also  he  would  take  good  care  of  him.  Whilst  giving 
him  leave  to  see  his  mother  again,  he  charged  him  to 
keep  their  intentions  a  secret.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  boy  felt  this  to  be  "  a  very  hard  pinch,"  but,  remem- 
bering that  £5  had  been  spent  on  his  l)ehalf,  he  thought 
he  would  follow  the  shoemaker's  advice.  But  it  was 
with  a  full  heart  that  he  listened  to  his  mothers  part- 
ing words — prompted  as  they  might  have  been  by  his 
warm  embrace,  or  wistful  lingering — '*  Child,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  shall  see  thee  again." 
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At  midnight  he  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  shoe- 
maker, and  a  brother  of  the  latter  who  plied  the  same 
trade.  Two  days  later,  their  resources  being  low,  they 
halted  at  Edmundsbury,  where  they  did  a  little  work. 
Then  they  started  on  their  three-days'  journey  to 
London,  and  found  that  city  in  ruins  after  the  great 
Fire.  Many  were  arriving  from  the  country  to  work 
at  clearing  away  rubbish,  or  at  rebuilding.  The  two 
brothers  soon  found  employment,  and  after  a  while 
Benjamin,  who  greatly  disliked  an  idle  life,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  good  shoemaker,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  three  years. 

A  short  time  before  he  left  this  situation  the  perse- 
cution of  dissenters  had  reached  a  great  height  in  con- 
sequence of  the  renewal  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  to 
which  some  very  severe  clauses  had  been  added.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  had  an 
especial  spite  against  Friends,  and  one  day  sent  some 
soldiers  to  their  Meeting-house  at  Ratcliff,  with  orders 
to  break  into  it  and  carry  oflF  the  benches  to  be  burnt. 
His  next  scheme  was  to  break  up  the  meeting  there  one 
Sunday.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  militia  were 
called  out,  and  a  number  of  wardsmen  were  ordered  to 
appear  armed  with  halberts.  Amongst  the  latter,  the 
young  shoemaker,  who  was  now  about  the  age  of 
seventeen,  found  himself  by  order  of  his  master.  He 
did  not  like  such  work,  but  has  the  frankness  to  admit 
that,  boylike,  he  had  "  a  secret  desire  "  to  see  what 
would  be  done.  Some  companies  of  foot  from  the 
Tower  also  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  a  vast  crowd  of 
lookers-on,  some  with  the  hope  of  helping  the  perse- 
cuted Friends,  others  with  the  thirst  for  spoil.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  after  using  very  rough  words,  took 
down  the  names  of  the  Friends,  and  then  had  a  mitti- 
mus made  out  for  sending  three  of  them  to  the  New 
Prison. 

The  constable  who  was  bidden  to  take  them  there 
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sought  for  some  of  the  wardsmen  to  help  him,  and 
thus  enlisted  the  services  of  Benjamin.  When  passing 
through  Whitechapel  the  prisoners  were  allowed  by 
the  constable  to  stop  to  get  some  refreshment  and  to 
take  a  copy  of  the  warrant.  Whilst  they  were 
halting,  one  of  the  Friends  said  to  the  young  wards- 
man,  *'  Thou  hast  an  innocent  countenance  and  dost 
not  look  like  a  persecutor.'* 

"  No,"  was  his  reply,  "  it  is  very  contrary  to  my 
inclination.'' 

**  We  believe  thee,"  said  the  Friends,  "  and  freely 
forgive  thee ; "  and  these  words  warmed  his  heart 
towards  the  prisoners.  The  hour  was  late  when  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  New 
Prison,  who  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  because  so  many  others  had  been  brought  him 
that  day.  As  Benjamin  and  his  companions  returned 
through  RatcliflF  Highway  they  were  seized  by  the 
watchman,  who  threatened  to  put  them  into  the  Round- 
house for  being  out  so  late  ;  but  on  learning  what  their 
business  had  been  he  allowed  them  to  pass.  Only  a 
few  days  later  some  soldiers  were  sent  from  the  Tower 
to  pull  down  Ratcliff  Meeting-house. 

Whilst  the  son  was  making  his  way  in  London,  the 
mother  and  the  three  children  who  lived  with  her  had 
joined  the  Friends  at  Norwich.  Fully  content  herself 
with  the  choice  she  had  made,  and  earnestly  longing 
for  the  welfare  of  the  absent  ones,  she  wrote  to  tell 
them  that  she  had  found  what  she  had  long  sought 
after ;  and  in  her  letter  to  her  son  Benjamin,  whose 
quarters  were  then  in  Pall  Mall,  not  far  from  the 
Court,  she  reminded  him  of  the  many  good  oppor- 
tunities in  London  for  attending  the  meetings  of 
Friends.  He  opened  this  letter  in  the  presence  of  a 
companion,  and  read  on  until  he  came  to  the  advice 
in  reference  to  meetings ;  then,  losing  his  temper,  he 
read  no  further,  but  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 
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On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  whilst  taking 
a  walk  under  the  arches  in  Covent  Garden,  his  con- 
science was  greatly  troubled  by  the  remembrance  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  read  his  mother's  letter ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  present  carelessness  about  religion, 
the  influence  of  his  mother  had  never  wholly  lost  its 
power.  He  now  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  which  was 
awaiting  the  builder's  hand,  and  as  he  read  the  letter  a 
longing  to  go  to  a  Friends'  meeting  came  to  his  heart. 
Arising  he  went  down  the  Haymarket  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  he  soon  saw  some  Friends  who  were  wending 
their  way  to  Westminster  Meeting.  He  followed 
them,  but  after  they  had  crossed  the  threshold  still 
lingered  outside,  half-inclined  to  turn  away  after  all, 
for  fear  of  what  might  be  the  jeers  of  his  acquaintance 
if  they  should  hear  of  his  attendance  there.  Ere  long, 
however,  he  entered,  but  chose  a  seat  behind  a  post. 
After  awhile  a  Friend  arose  and  spoke,  but  he  gave 
no  heed  to  his  solemn  words.  When  another  Friend 
began  to  preach  he  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  resolve 
I  will  mind  what  this  man  says,"  yet  soon  he  found 
his  thoughts  were  wandering  to  Holland  and  France. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  that  I  cannot  be  master  of  my 
own  spirit  ? "  he  silently  but  fervently  queried,  mean- 
while unconsciously  giving  a  stamp  on  the  floor  with 
his  foot,  so  that  many  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up  he  wished  it  had  lasted  longer. 

Outside  the  Abbey  he  saw  some  of  his  companions, 
who  wished  him  to  go  with  them ;  but  he  had,  he 
says,  "  another  work  to  do."  He  went  straight  back 
to  his  lodgings,  where  soon  after  his  return  he  was 
joined  by  the  young  man  who  was  his  companion, 
a  Presbyterian,  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  banter, 
but  who  now  said  to  him,  **  Where  have  you  been 
to-day  that  you  seem  so  serious  ? " 

Then  in  answer  he  told  him  of  a  visitation  of  God's 
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love  to  him  that  afternoon  when  walking  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  of  how,  after  reading  his  mother's  advice, 
his  steps  seemed  to  be  guided  to  a  Friends'  meeting, 
although  he  did  not  at  all  know  where  to  find  one. 
"  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  was  the  reply  of  his 
companion,  who  not  long  afterwards  became  a  Friend. 
The  young  shoemaker  next  went  to  Peel  Meeting, 
where  he  heard  "  our  good  ancient  Friend  James 
Park,"  whose  preaching  reached  his  heart.  So  marked 
was  the  change  that  came  over  him  that  several 
thoughtless  young  men  were  wonderfully  influenced 
by  it,  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  was  made 
very  early  an  instrument  for  the  convincemenf  of 
several."  Diligent  in  business,  he  was  diligent  also 
in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  where  he  realised  much 
of  the  love  of  God  and  of  a  growing  up  into  it. 

The  Lord  was  dealing  tenderly  with  His  young 
disciple,  and  was  leading  him  on  step  by  step.  He 
had  not  yet  comprehended  the  completeness  of  the 
salvation  purchased  by  Christ,  nor  the  entireness  of 
the  surrender  due  from  himself.  He  had  not  yet 
learnt  so  to  trust  in  the  greatness  of  God's  love  as  to 
be  willing  to  yield  himself  and  his  all  to  His  Almighty 
care  and  All- wise  control;  and  soon  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  left  him.  Then  in 
the  time  of  his  weakness  the  enemy  reminded  him 
of  his  youth,  and  bade  him  use  it  for  worldly  plea- 
sures. 

One  day  as  he  sat  at  work  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him — "  This  is  thy  day,  harden  not  thy 
heart."  This  made  him  tremble  and  led  him  through 
deep  repentance  and  contrition  back  to  his  Saviour's 
feet,  and  most  earnest  were  his  prayers  that  God 
would  enlighten  his  darkness  with  one  ray  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  though  Satan  would  fain 
have  made  him  believe  that  his  day  of  visitation  was 
past. 

2  Q 
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"  But,"  he  writes,  "  having  had  a  pretty  great  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  his  dealings  with  me  before,  I  kept  a 
strict  watch  now  against  him  in  aU  his  attempts.  ...  1  had 
some  divine  openings  by  which  it  was  manifested  to  me  that 
by  being  brought  through  these  experimental  exercises  I 
should  be  the  better  prepared  in  time  to  be  helpful  to 
others.  From  this  time  I  began  to  grow  and  increase  in 
that  which  was  good.  My  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness increased,  which  gave  me  great  encouragement  to  hope 
that  in  time  all  would  be  well." 

After  a  while  he  was  engaged  as  foreman  by  John 
Tyson,  a  Friend  who  had  undergone  banishment  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  whose  home  was  near 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting-house.  Whilst  in  this 
situation  he  was  sometimes  asked  to  accompany 
ministers  who  were  going  on  a  Sunday  to  a  country 
meeting.  On  one  occasion  Lucretia  Cook,  whom  he 
describes  as  *'  an  ancient  woman  Friend,"  asked  him 
"  to  ride  before  her  ^'  to  Hendon  Meeting. 

"  I  did  so,  and  in  the  meeting  I  was  under  no  small 
concern,  and  a  trembling  laid  hold  of  me ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Friend  had  concluded  in  prayer  I  was  concerned  to  kneel 
down  to  supplicate  the  Lord,  which  had  such  an  effect  that  a 
great  many  present  were  broke  into  tenderness ;  it  was  indeed 
a  comfortable  opportunity.  This  opened  my  way  to  further 
service,  and  I  began  to  be  concerned  to  speak  in  public,  which 
many,  especially  of  the  younger  sort,  greatly  rejoiced  at ;  and 
there  was  a  tender  care  in  elders  over  me,  who  often  would 
be  dropping  some  seasonable  cautions  to  me  by  which  I  was 
greatly  benefited." 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years'  engagement  with 
John  TysoUj  he  was  asked  to  become  the  assistant  of 
a  Friend  who  lived  in  the  same  street ;  but  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  this  situation,  for  he  believed  the  Lord 
had  work  for  him  to  do  in  visiting  sonEie  meetings  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  afterwards  went  on  a  like  mission 
to  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Hampshire.  At  Eingwood 
he  had  several  meetings,  and  records  that  four  or  five 
young  people  "  were  convinced  of  the  Truth." 
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After  going  to  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
he  thought  it  right  to  return  to  Ringwood,  where  he 
had  a  warm  reception  from  the  young  converts  and 
others. 

He  next  went  to  Lymington,  and  a  meeting  he  held 
there  was  largely  attended  by  people  from  the  town. 
When  he  had  finished  preaching  the  parish  clergyman 
remarked,  "  What  you  have  said  are  good  and  whole- 
some words  and  good  for  edification  ;  but  you  talk  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  How  shall  we 
come  by  the  Spirit  of  God  V 

"  What  art  thou  V  said  the  Friend. 

"  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel/' 

"  What !  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  ask  how  we 
shall  come  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  He  that  has  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  His ;  and  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  holiness,  and  the 
clergyman  remarked,  "  In  many  things  we  sin  all." 

"  That  is  for  want  of  coming  to  the  one  thing 
needful,"  was  the  reply. 

"  People,"  said  the  clergyman,  addressing  those 
present,  "  we  never  read  of  the  one  thing  needful  in 
all  our  lives ;"  but  when  asked  if  he  had  not  read 
Christ's  words  to  Martha,  he  answered  "  Whv  that  is 
Scripture,  I  had  forgotten  it."  Some  of  his  remarks 
induced  the  Friend  to  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that 
thou  takes  upon  thee  to  plead  so  much  for  the  devil's 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Dost  thou  take  money  for  preaching 
up  the  necessity  of  sinning  to  the  people,  when  they 
can  do  that  too  much  without  thy  encouraging  them  ? " 

Ere  long  the  traveller  went  to  Norwich,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  mother  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
years.  The  week-day  meeting  he  first  attended  there 
was,  he  says,  "  a  very  tendering  opportunity,  the 
hearts  of  many  being  greatly  afiected.  I  found  it 
now  to  be  my  place  to  take  my  abode  there,  and  in  a 

2  Q  2 
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short  time  after  a  great  number  of  the  younger  sort 
of  people  frequented  the  meeting,  and  several  were 
convinced.  Several  Friends  also  had  their  mouths 
opened  in  testimony,  and  grew  to  be  very  serviceable 
in  their  generation."  As  in  the  above  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  we  read  between  the  lines,  we  can  but 
believe  that  God*s  abundant  blessing  had  rested  on 
the  faithful  service  of  the  young  disciple,  whose 
youthfulness  had  no  doubt  attracted  those  of  his 
own  age. 

In  1677,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  set 
out  to  visit  some  meetings  further  north.  At  Brigg 
he  was  taken  so  ill  of  fever  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of;  but  on  his  recovering,  nothing  daunted,  he  went 
on  to  Hull,  accompanied  by  a  Friend  named  Thomas 
Markham.  They  arrived  there  on  a  dark  night  after 
a  stormy  and  dangerous  passage,  and  found  the  town 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  from  the  rumour  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  plot.  Thomas  Markham  attended 
a  few  meetings  there  and  then  returned  to  Brigg,  but 
his  friend  had  some  other  meetings  in  Yorkshire,  and 
then  turned  southwards  for  further  religious  service. 
Although  very  weak  from  recent  illness  he  could  say, 
"  The  Lord's  blessed  presence  did  so  attend  me  that 
in  meetings  I  appeared  as  if  I  ailed  nothing.  I  had 
many  sweet  and  comfortable  opportunities  with  Friends 
in  their  meetings  as  I  passed  along. 

At  Leicester  he  paid  seasonable  visits  to  the  Friends 
whom  he  found  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake.  He 
was  suffering  a  good  deal  from  tertian  ague,  but  a 
kind  Friend  at  Banbury,  seeing  how  weak  he  was, 
took  such  good  care  of  him  during  his  stay  there  that 
he  soon  became  better  and  went  on  to  Oxford.  His 
illness  was,  however,  renewed  by  the  severe  winter 
weather,  and  after  a  while  it  compelled  him  to  retum 
home ;  many  despaired  of  his  recovery,  but  with  the 
genial  spring  his  strength  came  back,  and  he  visited 
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the  meetings  in  his  own  county,  and  when  at  home 
worked  diligently  at  his  trade. 

The  Friends'  meeting  at  Norwich  had  now  become 
a  great  blessing  to  that  city,  where  religious  life  had 
been  at  a  low  ebb.  So  many  had  joined  the  Society 
that  the  room  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  was 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  conveniently, 
and  the  idea  was  started  that  a  meeting-house  should 
be  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  belonged  to 
Friends.  This  project  was  enthusiastically  taken  up 
by  the  young  Friends,  whilst  older  heads  consulted  as 
to  how  the  money  should  be  raised  for  this  purpose. 
Those  who  could  best  aflFord  to  give  did  so,  but  after 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  building  as  was  needed 
had  been  made,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  subscribed 
fell  short  of  what  was  required,  and  the  young  Friends 
were  asked  what  help  they  would  give.  To  decide 
this  question  they  gathered  together  in  a  committee 
or  meeting,  and  were  so  heartily  interested  in  the 
object  in  view  that  they  were  quite  ready  to  give  out 
of  their  small  means,  being  reminded  meanwhile  that 
they  must  take  care  not  to  promise  a  larger  sum  than 
they  could  make  good.  Most  of  them  were  journey- 
men combers,  weavers,  and  shoemakers;  and  they 
now  set  themselves  to  consider  how  much  they  could 
lay  aside  from  their  weekly  earnings.  Soon  a  hand- 
some  sum  was  guaranteed,  which  so  cheered  the  earlier 
donors  that  workmen  were  engaged  for  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

The  news  of  this  was  quickly  reported  in  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  leading  men,  including  the  Recorder, 
declared  that  the  Quakers  should  not  build  a  house 
there.  The  Friends  thought  it  best  to  give  no  heed 
to  these  threats,  and  the  foundation  was  laid ;  but  the 
energetic  young  people  who  came  to  take  a  view  of 
it,  looking  forward  in  faith  as  we  may  suppose  to  the 
large  meetings  which  were  to  be,  were  not  satisfied 
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with  the  proposed  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
bade  the  workmen  await  further  orders.  They  then 
went  to  the  Friends  who  had  been  the  first  to  give, 
some  of  whom  added  £10  to  their  previous  donation. 
Then,  as  the  sum  was  still  too  small,  the  journeymen 
agreed  to  give  more  from  their  scanty  earnings. 

"They  found,"  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch  says, 
"  that  the  Lord  so  blessed  their  endeavours  that  they 
could  contribute  more  than  they  thought  they  could 
when  they  subscribed  before,  and  so  they  handsomely 
advanced  above  their  first  proposal ;  and  for  a  further 
enlargement  thereto,  the  young  men  made  applica- 
tion to  the  young  women  servants,  &c.,  desiring  them 
to  exert  themselves  upon  this  occasion,  which  they 
readily  did,  and  raised  several  pounds  amongst  them- 
selves, after  which  the  work  went  readily  on  and  was 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned." 

When  we  remember  the  value  of  one  pound  in  those 
days  we  can  imagine  the  self-denial  exercised  by  some 
of  these  young  people ;  nor  are  we  surprised  that  the 
Recorder's  threat — that,  although  the  Quakers  had 
built  the  house,  they  should  never  meet  in  it — proved 
an  idle  one,  and  that  the  Lord's  presence  was  realised 
in  it,  when  in  1680  the  meeting-house  was  opened. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  large  meeting  held 
there  in  the  afternoon  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  parish  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Whitefoot,  accompanied 
by  several  officers  and  soldiers.  Our  Friend  was 
engaged  in  prayer  when  they  came  in.  The  clergyman 
and  the  Recorder  stepped  up  on  one  of  the  forms,  and 
the  latter,  before  the  prayer  was  ended,  exclaimed, 
"  Silence,  there ! "  As  the  minister  arose  firom  his 
knees  the  Recorder  inquired  his  name  and  trade,  and 
then  bade  the  constables  remove  him  into  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  street.  He  then  took  down  the 
names  of  the  other  Friends.  Mr.  Whitefoot  apparently 
did  not  like  to  remain  there  long,  for  he  was  plainly 
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told  that  it  ill  became  him  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
persecution  against  his  peaceable  neighbours.  When 
the  Recorder  said,  "  You  meet  in  contempt  of  the  law," 
the  Friends  answered  that  they  felt  it  an  indispensable 
duty  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  himself  a  witness  that  such  a 
peaceable  assembly  could  not  be  a  disturbance  to  the 
Government.  Two  Friends,  who  had  offended  the 
Recorder  by  alluding  to  some  illegal  proceedings  from 
which  he  might  take  warning,  were  committed  to 
prison. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
taken  from  a  meeting  by  a  constable  who  had  found 
him  at  prayer,  and  who  maliciously  said,  when  bringing 
him  to  the  Recorder,  "  Sir,  there  is  an  Act  by  which 
you  may  commit  him."  Benjamin  Bangs  remarked 
that  he  seemed  a  very  bold  man  to  take  upon  h[^  ^ 
tell  the  Recorder  what  he  might  do  ;  at  this  the  letter 
smiled  and  told  the  accused  that  he  might  go 
his  business.  about 

Some  informers  continued  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  soon  our  Friend  was  brought  before  the  Mayor, 
who  asked  him  his  trade,  and  then  said,  "  Oh !  these 
are  brave  times  when  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  combers 
set  up  to  be  preachers."  The  accused  suggested  that 
a  shoemaker  was  not  much  inferior  to  a  fisherman  or 
a  tent-maker,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  deny  that 
Christ  had  called  such  and  had  made  them  able 
ministers.  "  Oh  ! "  was  the  reply,  "  they  were  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Yes,  and  the  same  God  yet  is,"  said  the  Friend. 

Aye,"  said  the  Mayor,  "but  that  extraordinary 
way  is  not  now  to  be  expected." 

"  He,  now,  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God,''  was 
the  reply,  "  is  none  of  His ;  and  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  And  as 
he  spoke  these  words  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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he  warned  his  hearers  to  take  heed  of  what  they  did, 
lest  haply  they  should  be  found  fighting  against  God. 
When  he  was  left  alone  with  the  mayor,  the  latter 
spoke  kindly,  and  told  him  that  the  times  were  such 
that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  act  as  he  had  done. 

For  some  time  Benjamin  Bangs  had  desired  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  the  little  seaport  of  Cloy,  not  far  from 
Wells.  Only  one  Friend  resided  there,  a  sea-captain, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  and  held  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  at  its 
conclusion  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  discussion  with  the  preacher,  but 
not  feeling  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  he  asked 
another  clergyman  to  come  to  his  aid.  These  gentle- 
men had  not  long  entered  the  house  in  which  the 
stranger  was  staying  before  a  number  of  people  came 
in  or  stood  outside  the  door  and  windows.  "  We  are 
come,"  said  one  of  the  clergymen,  "to  dispute  with 
you,  and  you  shall  lay  down  your  proposition  and  we 
will  dispute  upon  it."  After  some  further  conversation, 
and  when  wishing  to  evade  a  question,  he  added,  "  I 
perceive  you  are  a  scholar,  pray  tell  me  what  univer- 
sity and  what  college  you  were  educated  in  ? " 

"  You  did  promise  me  before  the  people  that  you 
would  answer  me,"  said  the  young  minister,  but  the 
words  were  unavailing.  Instead  of  a  reply  the  parish 
clergyman  said,  "  You  Quakers  pretend  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Did  the  Spirit  of  God  lead  you  to 
this  town,  to  Cloy  ? '' 

It  was  upon  me  from  the  Lord  to  visit  this  place." 

How  shall  I  know  that?"  asked  the  clergyman. 
"  Whether  thou  knowest  it  or  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  the 
fruits  of  my  labour  sliall  make  it  manifest.** 

When  the  clergyman  was  asked  in  his  turn  how  he 
came  to  that  place  he  said  the  Lord  had  placed  him 
there  to  be  an  overseer  and  a  worker  in  His  vineyard. 
"  Aye,"  was  the  Friend's  answer,  "  I  shall  soon  know 
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that.  The  Apostle  when  he  was  sent  forth  was  to 
unstop  the  deaf  ear,  and  to  turn  people  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Now 
how  many  hast  thou  turned  since  thou  camest  to  this 
place  ? " 

**May  be  God's  time  is  not  yet  come/'^said  the  clergy- 
man. 

**  What !  did  God  place  thee  here  to  do  no  good  ? 
And  since  thou  canst  not  make  it  appear  that  thou  hast 
converted  one  soul  in  turning  it  from  darkness  to  light 
and  from  Satan's  power  to  God,  if  thou  wouldst  prove 
thyself  to  be  an  honest  man  I  would  advise  thee  to 
make  a  return  of  the  money  thou  hast  received  from 
the  people." 

After  the  clergyman  of  Cloy  had  left  the  house,  the 
other  said,  "  You  are  the  honestest  people  that  diflFer 
from  the  Church  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  I  love  you 
the  best."  ''There  are  many  of  you  that  are  men  of 
learning  and  good  education,"  was  the  reply,  ^^  and  did 
you  wait  to  receive  power  from  God  you  might  be 
serviceable  and  do  good  to  the  people."  The  mani- 
fest result  of  the  meeting  and  discussion  at  Cloy  was 
that  several  who  were  present  were  so  impressed  with 
what  they  heard  that  they  afterwards  became  Friends. 

In  the  year  1681  Benjamin  Bangs,  who  was  then 
about  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  believed  that  the  Lord 
would  have  him  visit  many  places  in  England.  In 
reference  to  some  service  in  the  south  he  writes  : — 

"  I  can  truly  say  in  this  journey  a  spring  of  Divine  good- 
ness did  greatly  attend  me,  an4  the  meetings  through  which 
I  passed  were  sensible  partakers  thereof,  and  comforted  thereby. 
Whilst  I  stayed  in  the  city  (Norwich)  I  followed  my  business 
very  closely,  ...  I  had  drawings  in  my  mind  to  Warwick  to 
visit  our  Friend  William  Dewsbury,  who  was  a  prisoner 
there,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  and  he  took  my  visit 
very  kindly.  After  having  had  several  meetings  in  that  county 
my  way  opened  to  go  to  Worcester,  and  having  stayed  some 
meetings  there  I  came  next  into  Herefordshire,  taking  meetings 
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as  I  passed  along  through  that  county  into  Kadnorshire.  .  .  . 
At  Banmore,  in  Cheshire,  I  lodged  with  our  ancient  Friend 
Thomas  Briggs,  often  mentioned  in  George  Fox's  Journal,  and 
the  good  old  man  told  me  in  the  morning  he  had  been  much 
concerned  that  night  in  praying  to  the  Lord  for  the  whole 
Society  of  his  people." 

A  few  days  later  we  find  our  traveller  at  Crude 
Hall,  the  home  of  Mary  Lowe,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  friend  who  went 
further  north  with  him.  In  one  place  they  had  a 
meeting  in  a  private  house  which  proved  too  small 
for  the  occasion,  Benjamin  Bangs  had  faith  enough 
to  persuade  the  Friends  to  build  a  Meeting-house,  and 
on  the  following  day  generous  subscriptions  were 
made  for  this  purpose.     He  writes  : — 

"After  taking  several  meetings  by  the  way,  we  got  to 
Lancaster,  and  on  the  way  thither  had  many  heart-tender- 
ing opportunities,  the  Lord's  blessed  presence  and  power 
greatly  attending  us  in  our  service ;  we  had  there  a  good 
meeting.  Then  passing  the  sands  we  came  to  Swathmoor, 
Daniel  Abrahams  accompanying  us  from  Manchester  thither, 
who  then  was  soliciting  the  youngest  daughter  of  Margaret 
Fox  in  order  to  marriage,  which  was  not  long  after  accom- 
plished  Although  much  weakened  as  to  my  natural 

strength,  a  fresh  visitation  of  the  springs  of  life  overflowing 
my  soul,  supported  me ;  and  thereby  the  hard  labours  and 
travels  I  passed  through  were  made  much  more  easy  to  me, 
as  well  as  comfortable  for  those  I  visited,  for  which  I  am 
truly  thankful  to  the  Lord." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  peace  in  which  his  own 
soul  was  abiding  did  make  the  visits  of  the  minister 
the  more  "  comfortable  "  and  comforting  to  those  he 
visited. 

After  his  return  home,  as  he  was  one  day  going  to  a 
country  meeting,  Ireland  presented  itself  to  his  mental 
view,  and  as  the  Friend  who  was  with  him  had  visited 
that  country,  he  asked  him  a  question  in  reference  to 
it.     "  I  believe  it  will  be  thy  place  to  go  thither,''  was 
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the  reply.     The  young  man  took  no  notice  apparently 
of  these  words,  but  they  were  not  forgotten. 

At  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  he  again 
met  with  Mary  Lowe.  "  Here  I  imparted  my  mind  to 
her,''  he  says ;  "  Although  we  had  often  met  together 
before  in  our  journeys,  I  never  so  much  as  mentioned 
one  word  of  courtship  to  her,  though  my  spirit  was 
closely  united  in  a  divine  fellowship  with  her/' 

The  concern  on  his  heart  to  visit  Ireland  increased, 
and  he  went  there  in  1682.  His  labours  of  love  there 
were  much  blessed,  and  many  were  "  convinced  "  by 
means  of  his  ministry-  On  his  return  he  went  from 
Liverpool  to  Crude  Hall,  and  reached  the  home  of 
Mary  Lowe  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  a 
year  before  he  had  bade  her  farewell.  Letters  were 
few  and  far  between  in  those  days,  and  he  now  learnt 
that  Mary  Lowe  had  but  lately  been  discharged  from 
imprisonment-  For  three  months  she  had  been  in 
confinement  because  of  her  conscientious  objection  to 
take  judicial  oaths. 

Soon  afterwards  the  subject  of  this  sketch  held 
some  meetings  in  SuflFolk,  and  one  of  the  places  he 
visited  was  Aldborough,  where  there  resided  a  man 
who  had  a  bitter  grudge  against  him  because  his 
teaching  had  greatly  influenced  his  wife.  This  man, 
who  had  before  threatened  to  kill  the  Friend,  now 
.  came  into  the  meeting  whilst  he  was  preaching,  and, 
pulling  him  down,  struck  him  repeatedly  on  the  head 
and  face.  In  the  midst  of  his  passion  he  fell  down, 
and  a  Friend  who  was  present,  knowing  that  on  rising 
he  would  resume  his  violence,  laid  hold  of  him  with 
a  firm  grasp.  When  he  promised  to  leave  quietly  he 
was  allowed  to  do  so.  Soon,  however,  he  re-appeared, 
but  now  did  not  dare  to  disturb  the  minister  with 
more  than  a  volley  of  oaths.  The  poor  wife,  who  was 
beloved  by  the  Friends  who  knew  her,  died  not  long 
afterwards  from  the  effects  of  his  cruelty  towards  her. 
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The  marriage  of  Benjamin  Bangs  took  place  at 
Frandley,  in  1683.  We  read  of  no  honeymoon,  but 
of  a  General  Meeting  at  Newton,  which  was  broken  up 
by  two  magistrates — Sir  Philip  Egerton  and  Captain 
Needham.  Benjamin  Bangs  was  engaged  in  vocal 
prayer  when  they  entered.  They  stood  silent  for  a 
while,  and  then  the  Captain  walked  up  te  the  kneeling 
minister  and  bade  him  hold  his  peace ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  there  and  the  Friend  paid  no  heed  to 
his  words.  The  Captain  then  struck  him  violently  on 
the  head  with  his  cane,  and  afterwards  knocked  him 
down ;  and  not  content  with  this,  as  the  Friends  were 
"  rising  from  their  knees,"  he  struck  several  of  them 
on  the  head,  causing  the  blood  to  run  down,  until 
Sir  Philip  cried  out — "  Brother,  brother,  let  us  prose- 
cute the  law  upon  them  and  not  abuse  them ;  "  and 
the  bride  exclaimed — "  Christians  !  Turks,  heathens, 
infidels,  would  scorn  such  practice/'  The  magistrate 
then  set  down  the  names  of  those  present  in  order  to 
prosecute  them  on  the  Conventicle  Act.  The  young 
husband  was  fined  £20,  and  others  in  proportion  to 
their  station.  Only  a  few  days  later  Mary  Bangs  was 
committed  to  Chester  Castle,  where  she  and  many 
other  Friends  were  kept  in  durance  until  the  time  of 
the  Spring  Quarter  Sessions.  In  the  following  year, 
as  Friends  in  London  were  not  allowed  to  use  their 
meeting-houses,  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
streets. 

When  visiting  some  northern  meetings,  in  1685, 
Benjamin  Bangs  was  told  of  the  illness  of  that  good 
old  minister  Thomas  Wilson,  and  leaving  his  horse  at 
Penrith  he  went  to  see  him,  and  was  led  to  engage 
in  earnest  prayer  for  the  old  man's  recovery,  and 
receiving  "  a  gracious  answer,"  he  told  Thomas  Wilson 
not  to  be  discouraged  about  his  health  for  he  would 
do  well;  adding  that  he  looked  forward  to  seeing  him 
again  in  Cheshire,  where  not  long  afterwards  they  met. 
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At  Pardshaw  Cragg  a  very  large  meeting  was  held, 
of  which  our  traveller  writes  :— "As  in  the  other 
meetings  I  had  passed  through,  so  in  that  the  Lord 
favoured  us  with  His  life-giving  presence,  by  which 

the  hearts  of  many  were  greatly  tendered In 

the  year  1686,''  he  continues,  "our  ancient  friend, 
Isaac  Ashton  and  I  went  to  see  how  our  brethren 
fared  northward,  and,  taking  some  meetings  in  Lanca- 
shire, we  came  to  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire,  where  we 
had  a  blessed  meeting ;  and  taking  several  meetings 
in  the  Dales  of  Yorkshire  we  came  to  Grayrigg,  and 
had  there,  as  in  other  meetings,  a  very  seasonable 
opportunity/' 

The  travellers  also  had  a  meeting  at  York,  to  which 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  came,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  be  talkative,  but  the  power  of  the  Lord 
so  prevailed  that  many  of  them  were  quite  broken 
down. 

Of  the  latter  half  of  his  long  life  of  ninety  years 
Benjamin  Bangs  has  left  no  record  For  sixty-five 
years  he  was  a  minister,  and  the  Friends  of  his 
Quarterly  Meeting  have  stated  that  "even  till  age 
and  infinnities  prevailed,"  he  continued  his  acceptable 
labours  of  love  in  Cheshire  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
They  write,  "  He  delighted  much  to  wait  in  sUence 
for  the  pure  openings  of  the  Word  of  Life,  whereby 
he  became  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might,  sounding  forth  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion by  Christ  our  Lord."  They  refer  likewise  to 
the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  to  his  remarkable 
compassion  for  the  poor  of  our  Society,  and  to  his 
sweet  and  heavenly  words  concerning  the  largeness  of 
the  love  of  God  to  his  soul.  He  died  in  the  year 
1741. 

As  we  lay  down  this  simple  story  of  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  let  us  ask  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
what  He  would  have  us  to  do. 
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"  Show  me  the  way  that  I  must  take ; 
Show  me,  0  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  know  Him,  but  when  thus  I  stay, 

And,  musing,  loiter  time  away, 

A  shadow  dims  that  sacred  light. 

Which  shines  to  guide  from  height  to  height. 

"  Unless  some  earthly  way  I  take, 
I  cannot  Heavenward  progress  make ; 
With  settled  aim  and  conscience  clear, 
What  shall  I  do  ?  how  journey  here  ? 

"  My  soul  the  untried  seas  would  dare. 
Or  sands  of  every  waymark  bare. 
Should  but  Thy  voice  distinctly  say. 
Go  forward,  soul,  there  lies  thy  way." 

Frances  Anne  Bui>ge, 
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A   DAT   AT   EAVENNA   IN    1883. 

About  twenty-six  miles  south  of  the  busy  city  of 
Bologna  the  traveller  leaves  the  main  line  of  railway 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  little  junction  of  Castel  Bolognese  enters  the  train 
for  Ravenna.  Express  speed  (if  indeed  it  is  known 
anywhere  in  Italy)  is  left  behind  here,  and  very 
slowly  did  we  travel  the  twenty-five  miles  of  flat  and 
uninterestiDg  country  to  Ravenna,  which  stands  the 
wreck  of  an  imperial  city  from  which  the  sea  has 
retreated  a  distance  of  five  miles  and  left  it  stranded, 
but  not  pillaged  of  many  rich  treasures  which  have 
remained  there  for  fourteen  centuries.  At  that  time 
Ravenna  was  in  her  glory  as  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  Honorius 
moved  from  Rome  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  his 
successors,  as  Gothic  kings,  or  Exarchs,  made  Ravenna 
the  centre  of  Court  life  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  We  first  read  of  Ravenna  as  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Thessaly.  The  Emperor  Augustus  fixed 
upon  it  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Adriatic  ;  its 
capacious  harbour  he  called  Classis,  and  found  it 
capable  of  holding  250  ships  of  war.  With  its  islands, 
lagunes  and  sea  channels,  and  houses  raised  upon 
piles,  it  must  then  have  resembled  modern  Venice, 
whilst  the  salt  water  tide  flowing  into  the  city  con- 
tributed to  a  healthy  and  salubrious  climate ;  but  in 
the  sixtli  century  the  sea  had  already  receded  so  far 
that  gardens  and  orchards  occupied  the  spot  where 
the  ships  of  the  Caesars  once  lay  at  anchor. 

Now  swampy  rice  fields  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Classis,  and  the  mud  of  its  unhealthy  canal 
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swarm  with  savoury  eels,  which  are  highly  prized 
throughout  Italy.  The  harvest  of  the  peasants  is 
gathered  a  few  miles  away  in  the  Pineta,  or  Pine 
forest,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  coast. 
The  empty  fir  cones  are  used  for  fuel,  and  the  kernels 
or  nuts  are  exported  far  and  wide  and  much  esteemed 
in  cookery.  The  political  and  commercial  history  of 
Kavenna  must  not,  however,  be  entered  upon  in  this 
short  paper,  in  which  we  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  antiquities  which  interested  us  during  one  bright 
April  day  of  this  year,  as  we  set  out  after  a  refreshing 
night's  rest  at  the  quaint  little  Italian  hotel  (the  Spada 
d'Oro).  Of  the  hundreds  of  English  and  American 
travellers  who  visit  Italy  every  year,  comparatively 
few  turn  to  Ravenna,  and  the  modern  city  has  nothing 
more  lively  than  an  ordinary  country  town  in  England ; 
some  of  its  streets  are  grass  grown,  and  its  shops 
contain  nothing  to  attract  the  eye  or  tempt  the  pockets, 
if  we  except  the  two  excellent  photographers  and  the 
dealer  in  antiquities,  all  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
hotel.  Yet  there  is  not  a  city  in  Italy  richer  in 
remains  of  early  Christian  art  and  architecture  alike 
removed  from  paganism  on  the  one  hand  and  mediaeval 
superstition  on  the  other.  The  Cathedral,  which  we 
first  visited,  is  quite  secondary  to  the  churches  of  the 
patron  saints ;  it  was  erected  a.d.  400,  but  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1734,  only  the  old  round  Campanile 
and  crypt  remaining.  A  richly  carved  ivory  chair, 
with  scenes  from  the  history  of  Joseph  and  used  by 
the  Archbishop  Maximian,  is  one  of  the  treasures,  and 
we  noticed  some  ambones  against  the  wall  sculptured 
with  animals  and  birds  frequent  in  ancient  symbolism. 
The  Baptistery  of  the  Cathedral,  now  called  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni,  in  Fonte,  contains  the  most  ancient 
of  the  beautiful  mosaics,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
century,  representing  Christ's  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
as  a  circular  picture  in  the  cupola,  whilst  below  are 
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earliest  known  representations  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
stepping  round  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  and  beneath 
them  figures  of  the  prophets,  and  four  altars  with  four 
open  books  of  the  Gospels.  Except  the  raising  of  the 
pavement  above  the  water  in  which  the  bases  of  the 
columns  are  submerged  this  baptistery  remains  unal- 
tered. There  is  a  large  baptismal  font  near  the  centre, 
which  points  to  immersion  as  the  mode  of  baptism, 
and  another  finely  carved  stone  font  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  and  used  by  San 
AppoUinaris  in  the  baptism  of  the  Gentile  converts. 
The  Octagonal  Baptistery  of  St.  Maria,  in  Cosmedin, 
contains  similar  mosaics,  but  of  a  century  later  in  date. 
Mosaic  work  is  indeed  in  perfection  at  Eavenna,  and 
however  grotesque  the  figures  may  be  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  looking  upon  work  of  fourteen  centuries 
ago  undimmed,  whilst  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  other 
artists  of  half  that  age  are  faded,  imperfect,  or  restored. 
Perhaps  the  comparison  of  mosaic  work  to  an  opaque 
stained  glass  window  conveys  the  most  correct  idea, 
as  it  is  generally  made  of  thick  glass  cut  into  small 
squares  and  fitted  into  shapes.  The  colouring  is 
splendid— deep  blue  grounds  studded  with  rich  golden 
stars,  golden  aureoles — crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
green — are  harmoniously  blended  into  scenes  of  Bible 
history  or  early  Christian  symbolism.  No  church 
within  the  walls  has  them  on  a  grander  scale  than" 
San  AppoUinare  Nuovo,  which  was  built  for  an  Arian 
cathedral  by  Theodoric  in  500.  In  the  ninth  century 
it  was  called  after  San  AppoUinaris  tlie  Martyr,  whose 
bones  were  carried  there. 

Above  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  represented  a 
procession  of  twenty-one  martyrs  and  virgins ;  the 
figures,  life  size,  are  carrying  crowns  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  who  stands  at  the  end  with  an  angel  at  each 
side  of  Him.  There  are  two  rows  of  mosaics  above 
these,  first  a  row  of  prophets  and  fathers,  and  above 
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them  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  city  of 
Ravenna,  from  which  they  start,  has  a  view  of  the 
king  s  palace  with  its  towers  and  domes ;  there  is  also 
the  ancient  suburb  of  Classis  with  its  harbour  and 
fortifications.  The  Bishop's  palace,  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  a  small  chapel,  built  by  San  Pier  Chrysologo, 
439,  though  it  is  thought  the  mosaics  are  of  a  rather 
later  date;  the  winged  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
bearing  richly  decorated  books  of  the  Gospels,  surround 
the  dome,  which  contains  a  large  medallion  with  a 
monogram  of  Christ  supported  by  four  graceful  angelic 
figures.  An  interesting  account  of  San  Pier  Chry- 
sologo, a  most  virtuous  man,  is  given  by  the  old 
chronicler,  Agnellus,  of  Ravenna,  who  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is 
appended  to  Hodgkin's  "  Italy  and  her  Invaders," 
vol.  ii.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time 
this  chronicle  describes  buildings  and  churches  rich  in 
art  treasures  of  which  no  vestige  remains.  Much  of 
his  writing  is  a  curious  imitation  of  Scripture  phraseo- 
logy. In  this  chapel  also  is  the  mosaic  and  only 
portrait  of  St.  Perpetua,  martyr.  San  Vitalis  is  one  of 
the  patron  saints  of  Ravenna,  said  to  have  been  a 
convert  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
for  showing  his  sympathy  with  some  of  the  early 
Christians.  The  church  of  San  Vitale,  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  was  erected  in  the  sixth  century  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  buried  alive.  The  carvings  of  the 
capitals  of  the  marble  pillars  are  very  beautiful,  whilst 
the  mosaics,  fresh  as  if  placed  there  yesterday,  finely 
illustrate  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 
and  the  Empress  Theodora,  showing  the  dress  and 
customs  of  the  day.  Here,  as  in  every  church,  are 
many  Scriptural  scenes.  At  Aix  la  Chapelle  there  is 
a  polygonal  church  built  by  Charlemagne,  which  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  San  Vitale,  and  tradition 
asserts  was  designed  from  it.     In  a  passage  close  by 
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San  Vitale  is  the  tomb  of  the  Exarch  Isaac,  who  ruled 
in  the  seventh  century ;  on  one  side  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  a  quaint  carved  relief  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  and 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  on  the  other  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Magi,  with  their  cloaks  flying  in  the  wind, 
running  to  present  their  gifts  to  the  infant  on  His 
mother's  knee.  Near  the  railway  station  is  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista.  The  sculptures  of  its 
Gothic  portal  record  the  legend  of  the  Empress  Galla 
Placida  receiving  a  sandal  from  the  Apostle,  date 
1300  ;  but  the  church  was  built,  a,d.  425,  by  the 
Empress  to  commemorate  the  rescue  from  shipwreck 
of  herself  and  family  on  their  return  voyage  from 
Constantinople.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  side 
chapels  are  portions  of  the  mosaic  pavement  repre- 
senting the  storm. 

We  visited  the  mausoleum  of  this  Empress,  a  vaulted 
building  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  T-  There  are 
three  large  sarcophagi  within,  two  of  Emperors,  and 
the  third  contained  the  body  of  the  Empress,  embalmed 
and  dressed,  sitting  in  her  regal  robes,  until,  in  1577, 
it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  some  boys  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  through  a  hole  (now  closed) 
at  the  remains  of  imperial  grandeur,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  poked  in  a  lighted  taper  and  set  fire  to  her 
robes,  which  speedily  completed  the  work  of  cremation. 
This  building  is  particulariy  interesting  as  containing 
specimens  of  early  Christian  symbolism.  The  sarcophagi 
are  sculptured  with  simple  crosses — birds,  lambs,  and 
stags,  whilst  the  mosaics  which  cover  the  dome  repre- 
sent Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  Over  the  tomb 
of  the  Empress  is  a  mosaic  representation  of  a  kind  of 
book-case  containing  rolls  of  the  Gospels  with  the 
names  of  the  Evangelists  on  each.  On  the  right  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  cross  and  book,  standing 
near  a  flaming  fire,  supposed  by  some  to  represent 
Christ  about  to  burn  the  heretical  book,  but  a  more 
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recent  version,  that  it  is  St.  Lawrence  standing  by  his 
gridiron  of  martyrdom,  seems  more  likely.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Milan  is  a  sarcophagus 
with  the  remains  of  Ataulphus,  the  first  husband  of 
Galla  Placida,  adorned  with  a  Christian  monogram 
and  two  lambs  ;  this  chapel  contains  some  fine  mosaics 
similar  to  those  at  Eavcnna.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that,  until  the  sixth  century,  the  cross  had  not 
become  a  crucifix,  nor  the  emblem  an  image ;  and, 
until  the  eighth  century,  the  Apostle  Peter  is  usually 
pictured  with  only  a  book  or  scroll,  very  rarely 
invested  with  the  keys.  Another  feature  of  early  and 
more  reverent  art  is  shown  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
emerging  from  a  cloud  to  bless  or  crown,  but  no 
attempt  at  a  figure  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  one  of  the  streets  of  Eavenna  we  passed  the 
remains  of  the  palace  where  Theodoric  lived  and  died, 
482  A.D.  Projecting  slightly  into  the  street  is  a  large 
red  porphyry  sarcophagus — whether  this  ever  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  Emperor  is  doubtful,  and  some 
consider  it  only  an  ancient  bath.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  Serrata,  in  a  half- cultivated  garden,  stands 
the  massive  tomb  of  Theodoric,  sometimes  called  the 
Rotunda ;  the  basement  stands  in  water,  and  a  stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  upper  story  (now  empty),  and 
you  look  up  to  the  wonderful  cupola,  a  massive  solid 
stone,  3  feet  thick  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  weighing 
upwards  of  300  tons.  How  this  mass  of  Roman 
masonry  was  raised  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city  we  came  to  the  tomb 
of  Dantd,  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  and 
the  long  past.  It  was  built  in  1482,  160  years  after 
the  death  of  the  poet,  and  possesses  little  artistic  beauty. 
A  sculptured  half-length  relief  of  Dantd  is  above  the 
sarcophagus  which  encloses  the  urn  containing  his 
ashes, — those  ashes  which  his  native  city  of  Florence 
has  vainly  coveted,  hoping  to  give  tardy  honour  to 
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ono  who  in  life  they  condemned  to  exile.  The  tomb 
was  decorated  with  fresh  floral  wreaths. 

We  drove  through  the  Porta  Nuovo  along  the 
straight,  level  road  raised  above  the  marshes ;  dreary 
damp  plains  and  rice  swamps  were  on  either  side, 
over  which  every  autumn  the  malaria  sweeps  whose 
pestilential  breath  caused  the  death  of  Dant^  in  his 
57th  year.  But  on  this  sunny,  spring  morning,  the 
air  was  fresh  and  pure,  and  in  the  distance  were 
outlined  the  pine  tops,  the  grand  Pineta  where  he 
loved  to  walk  and  meditate.  Our  goal  was  the  soli- 
tary old  church  of  San  AppolliDare,in  Classe(date  574), 
and  three  miles  from  the  city  we  alighted  where  it 
stands ;  a  vast  building  of  massive  architecture,  and, 
like  most  of  these  early  churches,  of  no  exterior  beauty, 
yet  having  the  fine  round  Campanile  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  church  towers  of  Ravenna,  most  of  those 
in  Italy  being  square.  Although  it  has  stood  for  1,300 
years,  the  damp  of  centuries  often  culminating  in  floods 
of  water  sweeping  over  its  pavement,  there  is  little 
sign  of  decay,  and  its  grand  mosaics  remain  undimmed. 

San  Appollinare,  in  Classe,  was  consecrated  549  a.d. 
by  Archbishop  Maximian,  whose  ivory  chair  we  saw 
in  the  cathedral.  It  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
San  AppoUinaris,  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Ravenna, 
sufiered  martyrdom,  79  a.d.,  and  his  remains  were  in 
a  sarcophagus  under  the  crypt  until  their  removal  in 
the  eighth  century  to  Appollinare  Nuovo,  within  the 
city  walls.  Like  Vitalis  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
convert  and  assistant  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  sent 
him  to  the  east  of  Italy  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He 
attracted  large  congregations,  overcame  demons,  and 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen  by  silencing  their 
oracles  and  was  cast  into  prison,  but  aided  by  a  kind 
gaoler  he  made  his  escape  and  fled  towards  Rivieri. 
He  was  overtaken  three  miles  from  Ravenna  by  his 
enemies,  who  beat  i^nd  wounded  him  severely,  and 
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some  of  his  Christian  friends  coming  up  soon  after  he 
died  in  their  arms. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  172  feet  long  and  93 
wide,  and  has  twenty-four  beautiful  mottled  marble 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  up  the  nave.  There 
are  several  large  sarcophagi  richly  carved  with  the 
simple  emblems  of  early  Christianity,  and  a  variety 
of  these  symbols  in  mosaic  are  shown  in  the  spandrils 
between  the  arches  of  the  nave.  In  the  dome  is  a 
splendid  mosaic  cross  studded  with  ninety-nine  stars 
and  jewels.  Above  this  is  the  Transfiguration,  the  Hand 
from  the  cloud,  with  Moses  and  Elijah  on  either  side ; 
a  mosaic  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  eight  hundred 
years  before  Raphael !  Below  the  cross  is  a  large 
figure  of  the  saint  with  hands  outspread,  preaching  to 
a  congregation  of  fifteen  sheep — the  common  symbol 
of  a  human  audience  in  those  early  times. 

At  noon  next  day  we  left  Ravenna  with  regret, 
leaving  unvisited  seven  of  her  fifteen  churches.  One 
of  these,  St.  Agatha,  has  a  mosaic,  the  earliest  existing 
representation  of  angels^  Time  did  not  allow  an 
inspection  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  gallery,  nor 
of  the  library  of  50,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts, 
and  the  many  other  interesting  old  buildings  ;  yet  we 
certainly  did  not  experience  with  A.  J.  C.  Hare  "  that 
only  one  day  at  Ravenna  proves  a  misery."  We  had 
seen  through  a  crack  in  the  door  of  her  treasure-house 
enough  to  afford  food  for  many  seasons  of  thought  and 
reading,  which  on  a  second  visit,  and  with  more  time, 
might  open  much  further  to  our  gaze. 

Jane  Ransom, 
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FAMISHED    SOULS, 
"  Hungry  and  thirsty  their  80ul  fainted  in  them." — Ps,  cvii.  5. 

Famished  bodies  in  their  weakness  and  wretched- 
ness are  not  far  from  us  needing  food  from  our  larders. 
Famished  minds  all  round  us  are  getting  dwarfed, 
while  the  books  they  need  lie  idle  on  our  shelves. 
Famished  hearts,  where  we  little  think  it,  are  pining 
and  withering  for  the  sympathy  that  it  would  do  us 
as  much  good  to  give  as  them  to  receive.  But  in  far 
greater  number,  and  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  of 
these,  are  the  famished  souls. 

In  writing  about  famished  souls  I  want  to  begin 
closest  home,  for  there  are  many  degrees  in  being 
famished,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  of  us 
who  sometimes,  in  some  way  or  other,  are  famishing 
our  souls,  and  whose  strength,  to  use  Bildad's  expres- 
sive phrase,  is  hunger-bitten  in  consequence.  A  clever 
and  observant  doctor  once  remarked  to  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  dining,  **  You  are  not  eating  enough  to 
keep  yourself  in  health."  She  had  no  idea  it  was  so, 
and  quite  as  unconsciously  some  of  us  may  be  serving 
our  souls  just  so,  and,  under  pretext  of  no  leisure  to 
eat,  or  because  our  appetite  is  bad,  are  not  giving 
them  enough  food,  or  not  the  best  food  for  them. 
The  reason  an  English  blacksmith  can  do  more  and 
harder  work  than  a  Hindu  is  because  he  eats  bread 
and  beef  instead  of  rice.  Probably  one  reason  why 
one  Christian  is  so  much  stronger  than  another  is 
because  he  eats  Bible  instead  of  commentary  or  other 
religious  books.  I  am  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the 
latter,  for  many  have  a  most  useful  place,  but  not  even 
the  best  of  them  will  do  instead  of  the  Bible. 
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Unhealthy  appetites  often  will  not  touch  the  most 
wholesome  food.  During  Indian  and  other  famines 
many  a  child  takes  to  eating  dirt,  and  when  good  food 
is  set  before  it.still  clings  to  the  rubbish.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  children  who  persist  in  eating 
dirt  never  hardly  live.  The  analogy  holds  good  only 
too  sadly.  Souls  may  choose  to  feed  on  rubbish  till 
they  die.  But,  not  to  take  such  an  extreme  case,  how 
many  are  injured  by  feeding  on  poor  food  ?  Even  in 
pur  own  circles  we  probably  know  those  whose  spiritual 
appetite  and  digestion  have  been  weakened  by  indul- 
gence in  religious  tales  and  other  varieties  of  question- 
able reading.  Solomon  says  "  An  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
hunger"  (Prov.  xix.  15),  and  not  only  suffer  hunger 
but  suffer  from  its  ill-effects  also. 

What  are  we  to  feed  on  ?  Christ  tells  us  "  Man 
shall  not  live  on  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  "  (Matt.  iv.  4). 
"  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,  ...  he  that  eateth  Me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  Me ''  (John  vi.)  "  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His 
work  "  (John  iv.  34). 

Many  of  us  suffer  sometimes  from  faint-heartedness. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  Christ, 
"  Consider  Him,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds  "  (xii.  3).  When  our  hearts  faint  within  us  is 
it  not  often  because  we  have  not  been  thinking  enough 
of  Him,  but  have  been  looking  to  ourselves  or  some- 
thing else  instead,  or  because  our  souls  have  not  been 
Droperly  fed  1  Saul's  army  once  suffered  severely, 
because,  as  Spenser  would  put  it,  they  were  "  dieted 
on  fasting,"  while  Gideon  took  care  that  his  singularly 
equipped  men  should  all  have  victuals  with  them.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thought  that,  however  adverse  our  circum- 
stances may  seem,  the  promises  are  sure,  "  The  Lord 
will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish " 
(Prov.  X,   3)  ;    "  He  filleth   the   hungry  with   good 
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things "  (Luke  i.  53)  ;  "  He  satisfieth  the  longing 
soul,  and  fiUeth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness" 
(Ps.  cvii.  9).  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  live  on 
these  good  things  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  receive 
no  more  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen 
(E^ek.  xxxvi.  30). 

Our  first  duty,  if  we  are  to  live  and  be  in  health,  is 
to  feed  ourselves,  and  feed  ourselves  suitably.     But 
this  is  only  the  very  beginning  of  our  work,  and  part 
of  the  means  to  a  more  important  end.     While  it  is 
possible  some  of  us  may  sometimes  more  or  less  be 
famishing  ourselves,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  there 
are  many  famishing  close  to  us  whom  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  its  being  our  duty  to  help  feed.     I  need 
not  perhaps  say  much  about  the  starving,  or  partly 
starving,  poor  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.     I 
believe  we  are  a  good  deal  alive  to  their  wants,  and 
are  mostly  pretty  ready  to  give  them  the  material 
help  they  need.     But  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  empty  minds  needing  food  for  thought  that  we 
find  so  often  among  those  in  a  somewhat  higher  station. 
"  I  wonder  you  talk  quite  so  much  about  your  neigh- 
bours," a  lady  said  one  day  in  gentle  reproof  to  a 
scandal-mongering  acquaintance,  and  was  directly  met 
with  the  reply,  "  Why,  what  else  is  there  to  talk  about  ?" 
"  I  injured  myself  with  castle-building,''  a  girl  con- 
fessed to   me  once,  "  because  people  didn't  give  me 
anything  better  to  think  of;  *'  and  as  I  thought  about 
her  answer,  I  wondered  whether  they  were  not  more 
to  blame  than  she  was.     In  every  station,  there  are 
hungry  hearts  being  inj  ured  for  lack  of  the  ready  and 
helpful  sympathy,  which  we  should  all  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege to  give.     In  every  station  there  are  hungry  souls. 
Can  the  Lord  say  of  any  of  us  that  after  bidding  us, 
"  Feed  My  lambs,  feed  My  sheep  ''  (John  xxi.),  any  of 
us  have  not  fed  His  flock  1  (Ezek.  xxxiv.)     Whatever 
our  standing  may  be,  we  all  of  us  have  duties  one  to 
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another,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  in 
official  position  before  the  words  may  come  home  to 
us  with  personal  application,  *'  Take  heed  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God  "  (Acts  XX.  28) .  ''  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is 
among  you,  not  of  constraint  but  willingly,  according 
unto  God,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind " 
(IPetv.  2). 

Do  we  ask.  With  what  am  I  to  feed  them  ?  Set 
before  them  no  empty  husks,  but  Christ,  our  Life,  our 
All-in-all.  Set  Him  forth  clearly  as  the  Saviour 
whom  all  need.  Show  the  need  for  an  Atonement, 
and  how  it  is  provided  in  Jesus  Christ  alone  ;  that  it 
is  the  crucified,  risen,  and  present  Christ  who  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believetb. 
Exalt  the  richness  and  the  freeness  of  His  grace,  and 
how  abundantly  it  covers  all  our  need.  Give  out  that 
which  you  know  the  good  of,  and  be  always  acquiring 
more  that  you  may  have  the  more  to  give.  Do  not 
try  to  feed  others,  any  more  than  yourself,  with 
yesterday's  manna,  but  tell  of  the  Saviour's  grace  with 
the  freshness  that  comes  of  your  own  present  and 
increasing  enjoyment  of  it.  Tell  of  it  in  the  good  old 
Bible  words.  Kemember  they  are  Divine  not  only  in 
their  origin  but  in  their  power.  Christ  and  the  Bible 
will  furnish  food  for  all  classes,  and  while  as  individuals 
we  may  have  our  special  adaptations  for  certain  sorts  of 
people,  as  a  Church  it  is  all  classes  whom  we  are  called 
to  feed. 

There  are  a  good  many  classes  nobody  thinks  of 
forgetting,  but  I  once  heard  a  much  revered  minister 
say  how  glad  he  would  be  of  more  help ;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  fact  that  people 
give  specially  little  help  to  those  who  need  a  specially 
large  amount :  to  the  popular  preachers,  who  are  always 
giving,  and  for  whom  with  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
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lack  of  need,  and  of  our  inability  to  help  those  so  far 
above  us,  we  do  not  do  all  that  we  might.  Whatever 
else  we  may  do,  we  can  at  least  pray  for  them,  and  j  ust 
as  soldiers  to  the  front  need  the  strongest  support,  so 
probably  the  more  popular  and  the  more  effective  in 
winning  souls  a  preacher  may  be,  the  more  he  needs 
our  prayers. 

Agur  prayed,  "  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me  ''  (Prov.  xxx.  8  ),  and  we  need  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Apostle's  advice  about  milk  for  babes  and  strong 
meat  for  those  of  full  age  (Heb.  v.  12-14  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
and  also  not  to  set  food  before  people  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  get  at  it.  I  once  saw  a  poor  hungry 
sheep  in  great  distress  trying  to  get  at  some  turnips 
between  bars  that  were  too  close  for  either  such  fine 
turnips  or  the  sheep's  head  to  get  through ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  seen  fine  spiritual  food  set  before  people 
in  much  the  same  way.  ^*No  doubt  it  was  very 
fine,  very  deep  indeed,  but  you  see  we  poor  folks 
could  not  understand  it." 

Food  should  not  only  be  suitable,  but  well  prepared 
and  well  put.  There  are  many  spiritual  invalids  who 
will  not  be  able  to  fancy  ill-put  food. 

Do  we  plead  like  the  disciples  that  we  have  not 
bread  enough  for  the  multitudes  1  The  Lord's  bless- 
ing on  a  barley  loaf  may  still  make  it  enough  for  one 
good  meal  for  a  thousand  men  (John  vi.).  Hand  out 
to  them  faithfully  and  with  faith  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  and  it  will  be 
true,  though  we  may  not  see  it,  that  ^^  No  word  from 
God  shall  be  void  of  power''  (Luke  i.  37  R.V.). 

But,  all  in  earnest  to  "  do  the  nexte  thynge,''  there 
are  other  famished  souls  whose  claim  on  us  is  urgent, 
for  they  are  perishing  by  thousands  every  day  ;  and 
how  quick  so  ever  we  may  be,  many  must  die  before 
our  help  can  come.  "  Lady,  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  mad  with  hunger  ;  "  but  as  I  looked  at  the 
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gaunt  frame,  pinched  blue  lips,  and  wild  eyes  of  the 
woman  whose  bony  fingers  half-fiercely,  half-des- 
pairingly,  clutched  my  arm,  I  saw  it  was  something 
terrible.  "  The  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London,"  has 
been  in  all  our  ears,  and  horror  thrills  us  as  we  catch 
a  half  glimpse  of  the  misery  of  the  heathendom  almost 
at  our  doors.  Yet  this  is  but  as  one  shriek  in  that 
awful  wail  of  anguish  that  is  for  ever  going  up  from 
famished  souls,  starving  not  so  much  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth  (John  vi.  27),  as  for  that  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  *'  Teacher,  our  souls 
are  starving  for  the  Bread  of  Life/'  is  no  solitary  cry 
from  the  thousands  who  have  heard  ;  and  it  is  the 
deep,  unutterable,  awfully  intense  feeling  of  millions 
who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel. 

And  what  about  those  poor  souls  who  do  not  even 
feel  their  need  1  Is  not  that  stage  of  starvation  in 
which  hunger  is  no  longer  felt,  the  most  dangerous, 
and  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all ?  "I  perish  with 
hunger."  No  one  seems  to  understand  the  need  which 
they  do  not  see :  How  should  they  when  it  is  so  great 
words  cannot  tell  it  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  away  one  particle  of  sympathy 
from  the  needs  of  famished  souls  and  bodies  so  great 
aad  so  close  to  us,  but  I  want  to  enlist  a  truer  belief 
in  the  far  greater  needs  of  the  far  denser  heathenism 
abroad,  and  greater  readiness  by  prayer  and  money 
and  real  personal  effort  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  there. 
Here  the  darkness  is  but  in  patches  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  light,  and  appears  all  the  darker  for  its 
contrast  with  it.  There,  in  China  and  Central  Africa, 
for  instance,  or  in  the  great  Indian  Empire  whose 
welfare  should  lie  as  a  loved  and  heavy  responsibility 
on  every  English  heart,  "  for  want  and  famine,"  all 
is  "  dark  as  the  night,"  with  " a  famine  not  of  bread 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  (Amos  viii.  11). 
The  Lord  says,  through  Jeremiah,  "  Thou  shalt  say 
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this  word  unto  them,  Let  mine  eyes  ran  down  with 
tears  night  and  day,  and  let  them  not  cease,  for  behold 
them  ilmt  are  sick  with  famine  '^  (xiv.  18).  And  the 
sorrow  which  the  Lord  commands  is  not  to  be  a  help- 
less sorrow,  for  "  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them 
that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain  ;  if  thou  sayest.  Behold  we  knew  it  not, 
doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ? 
and  He  that  kccpeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it  ? 
and  shall  He  not  render  to  every  man  according  to 
His  works?"  (Pro v.  xxiv.  11,  12).  How  often  we 
try  thus  to  screen  ourselves  under  excuse  of  our 
ignorance,  and  how  miserably  such  shelter  withers 
before  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  description  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  given 
in -Matt,  xxv.,  the  King  says  unto  those  on  His  left 
hand,  '*  Depart  from  Me  ...  for  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 
Me  no  drink ;  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  ye  did  it  not  to  Me."  Those  awful  words 
mean  something  ;  exactly  what  or  how  much  it  may 
not  be  for  us  to  say,  but  something  that  may  well 
wake  up  a  professing  Church  before  it  is  too  late. 

When  the  Chippewa  chief  Minegeshig  returned  two 
or  three  years  ago  from  a  visit  to  the  eastern  cities  of 
America,  his  brother  chiefs  gathered  round  him  and 
said :  "  Tell  us  of  all  you  saw;  what  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing?''  After  a  long  silence  Minegeshig  replied: 
"  When  I  was  in  the  great  churches,  and  saw  all  the 
pale-faces  stand  up  and  say,  ^  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him,'  and 
knew  that  they  had  had  this  religion  all  these  hundreds 
of  years  and  did  not  give  it  us ;  that  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  I  saw."  And  all  the  chiefs  answered  : 
''That  is  indeed  most  wonderful."  Are  they  not  right? 
Is  it  not  a  most  wonderful  thing  that  while  in  every  age 
there  have  been  men  and  women  who  have  known  the 
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love  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  eighteen  centuries 
should  have  passed  and  still  one-half  the  world  should 
never  even  have  heard  that  Christ  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost  1  What  can  be  the  reason  ?  Is  it  that 
Christians  have  assumed  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  business  of  certain  classes  only,  and  not 
that  the  one  engrossing  care  of  every  Christian  should 
be  to  make  known  to  the  ignorant  and  the  perishing 
the  wonderful  love  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  that  we  fail  to 
realise  the  sin  and  misery  and  need  that  we  do  not  see, 
or  selfishly  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  which  our  help 
must  involve  ?  Or  do  we,  with  the  Hindu,  think  that 
while  our  religion  is  good  for  us,  theirs  will  do  for  them, 
and  that,  as  they  will  be  judged  simply  by  what  they 
know,  they  are  better  ofi"  left  as  they  are  ?  St.  Peter 
uses  no.  such  argument  when  he  says  of  Christ, 
''Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there 
is  none  other  Name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved  *'  (Acts  iv.  2). 

Is  not  Dr.  Livingstone  right  when,  in  almost  his 
last  words,  he  says — ''  Mission  enterprise  is  not  the 
work  of  a  class  or  an  order  only,  or  of  the  few  who  go 
to  it.  It  is  the  nearest  and  paramount  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  individual  Christian.  To  neglect  it,  to  refuse 
to  sympathise  with  it  in  practical  service  and  sacrifice, 
is  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  Lord  whose  work  it  is,  and 
whose  commands  stand  to-day  in  unrepealed  force — 
*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature ; '  '  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  command- 
ments '  "  ?  "  And  Jesus  saw  much  people,  and  was 
moved  with  compassion  towards  them,  and  He  said 
unto  His  disciples,  Give  ye  them  to  eat"  (Mark  vi. 
34-37). 

How  beautiful  is  the  promise  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  individual,  "If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the 
hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy 
light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the 
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noon-day ;  and  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually, 
and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy 
bones,  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  whose 
waters  fail  not "  (Isa.  Iviii.  10,  11). 

Ask  Hudson  Taylor,  and  many  another  devoted 
missionary,  and  they  will  tellyou  that  it  is  not  loss  but 
gain  to  the  individual  to  enter  the  foreign  mission 
field.  Study  the  history  of  the  Churches,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  loss  but  gain  to  the  Church  when  she 
separates  her  very  best  men,  and  sends  them  forth 
joyfully  and  prayerfully  to  the  work  whereunto  God 
calls  them ;  and  that  Dr.  Moffat  is  right  when  he 
says  :  "  The  Church  which  prospers  is  a  missionary 
Church,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  Church  is 
missionary  will  it  prosper.''  Canon  Westcott  says : 
"  Interest  in  foreign  missions  offers  a  decisive  witness 
to  a  living  Church  and  to  a  living  faith.  The  fruit  of 
missions  is  for  all.  The  work  of  missions  is  for  all. 
We  claim  from  every  one  the  sympathy  which  grows 
more  intense  by  spreading;  the  sacrifice  which  is 
made  fruitful  by  loss." 

Do  not  let  any  of  us  put  the  subject  from  us  as  one 
that  does  not  concern  us,  or  that  is  too  great  for  us  to 
touch.  There  is  great  power  in  littles,  and  each  of  us 
can  do  something.  "  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  us  to  take  heed  to  do  it ;  to  do  it 
faithfully,  and  with  a  perfect  heart;  to  do  it  coura- 
geously, and  the  Lord  will  be  with  the  good''  (2  Chron. 
xix.  7-11). 

C.  W.   PUMPHREY. 
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THOUGHTS    ON   FLOWEES- 

As  each  returning  summer  comes  and  the  flowers 
appear  upon  the  earth,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  our 
attention  anew  directed  to  their  beauty,  with  the 
message  they  carry  with  them  to  our  hearts.  Being 
for  a  while  precluded  from  participation  in  active 
duties,  the  influence  they  exercise  on  our  daily  life  has 
been  more  than  ever  felt,  leading  us  to  dwell  on  the 
place  they  are  intended  to  hold  in  the  ministry  of  joy 
and  consolation. 

May  we  not  regard  flowers  as  a  visible  expression 
of  God's  love  to  man,  and  our  appreciation  of  them  be 
a  sincere,  yet  humble  reciprocation  of  that  love? 
They  meet  us  in  the  first  spring-time  of  life,  attracting 
the  tiny  grasp  of  infant  innocence,  and  the  captured 
treasure  calls  forth  loving  admiration  from  the  inquiring 
little  one,  who,  amidst  some,  baby  trouble,  rejoices 
much  to  find  flowers  bloom  upon  the  earth,  filling 
the  air  with  fragrance.  As  we  grow  older  the  flowers 
are  still  more  dearly  loved. 

Year  by  year  association  links  itself  more  closely 
with  the  time  and  place  where  each  became  an  added 
power  from  whence  to  date  the  progress  of  our  being  ; 
and  oft,  as  the  returning  season  brings  to  view  these 
little  messengers,  it  tells  of  landmarks  passed,  of  joys 
and  sorrows  over,  and,  it  may  be,  of  victories  won  in 
life's  warfare. 

Who  knows  not  something  of  the  soothing  power, 
the  enlivening,  cheering  ministry  of  flowers  ?  Whether 
growing  by  the  wayside,  blooming  beneath  the  quiet 
hedge-row  or  on  the  heathery  down  where  the  sick  at 
heart  have  wandered,  it  may  be  to  escape  the  "  busy 
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« 
haunts  of  men,"  where,  more  seemingly  alone,  the 
heart  may  ponder  on  the  ways  of  God  to  man — 
mysterious,  veiled  from  outer  sight, — even  as  the 
springing  of  that  green  herb  decked  with  magic 
beauty  and  resplendent  colour,  half  seeming  as  if  it 
bloomed  for  no  man,  yet  filling  up  its  little  day,  its 
ministry  of  service,  and  its  joy  ;  and  we  ask  our- 
selves again.  What  would  the  world  be  without 
flowers  ? 

We  come  back  soothed  and  comforted,  our  faith 
a  little  strengthened,  and  the  sweet  words  of  the 
Saviour  indelibly  impressed,  "If  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will  He  not 
cldthe  you,  oh,  ye  of  little  faith ! "  and  we  wonder 
how  we  ever  dared  to  doubt  a  God  so  gracious  and 
a  Father  so  loving. 

It  may  be  that  fill  is  light  around,  and  the  sun 
shines  brightly  as  before  ;  but,  alas !  sorrow  and  sickness 
have  entered  our  abode,  and  the  cloud-shadow  rests 
on  the  dwelling ;  for  the  hand  of  our  loving  Father  is 
gently  laid  on  some  dear  one  who  has  been  as  a  link 
binding  heart  to  heart  in  ties  of  family  ajffection  and 
self-sacrificing  love ;  and  we  cannot  freely  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  ourselves  while  we  feel  the  pressure 
resting  on  our  cherished  and  our  loved  ones.  We 
vainly  seek  by  all  the  strength  of  tenderness  and  care 
to  check  the  advancing  wave  of  pain  and  sorrow,  till 
we  only  feel  the  more  our  own  unaided  helplessness 
to  stay  the  sweeping  progress  of  the  tide,  which  still 
advances,  it  may  be,  to  the  bound  of  life,  receding 
only  when  its  moistened  foam  has  made  transparent 
shells  and  pebbly  shore,  teaching  us  the  lesson  that 
if  sufiering 

"  Be  the  hardest  ill  of  all 
For  mortal  flesh  and  heart  to  bear  in  peace, 
It  is  the  one  comes  straight  from  God*s  own  hand, 

2  s 
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And  makes  us  feel  Him  nearest  to  ourselves. 
God  gives  us  light  and  love,  and  all  good  things 
Eichly  for  joy,  and  power,  to  use  aright ; 
But  then  we  may  forget  Him  in  His  gifts : —  . 
We  cannot  well  forget  the  hand  that  holds 
And  pierces  us,  and  will  not  let  us  go 
However  much  we  strive  from  under  it." 

And  feeling  this  we  wait  the  turn  of  events  and 
watch  their  progress,  resting  our  faith  on  Him  who 
careth  for  the  sparrow,  till  He  teaches  us  and  our 
beloved  that — 

"  He  speaks  Himself  to  us  as  mothers  speak 
To  their  own  babes,  upon  the  tender  flesh 
With  fond  familiar  touches  close  and  dear ; — 
Because  He  cannot  choose  a  softer  way 
To  make  us  feel  that  He  Himself  is  near, 
And  each  apart  His  own  Beloved  and  known. 

•  .•••*• 

Is  it  not  God's  own  finger 
Laid  on  thee  in  a  tender  steadfastness  ? 
The  light  and  careful  touches  which  to  thee 
Seem  heavy,  because  measured  to  tliy  strength, 
With  none  to  spare ; — and  yet  He  does  not  fail 
For  thy  impatience,  but  stands  by  thee  still, 
Patient,  unfaltering,  till  thou  too  shall  grow 
Patient, — and  would'st  not  miss  the  sharpness  grown 
To  custom,  which  assures  Him  at  thy  side, 
Hand  to  thy  hand,  and  not  far  off  in  Heaven." 

Reading  this  we  see  in  all  His  works  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  tenderness,  and  turning  with  an  added 
interest  to  God's  flowers,  we  feel  anew  their  ministry 
of  love  among  His  other  ministries  of  life.  And  still 
they  have  their  mission;  the  bounteous  things  of 
heaven  and  earth  are  under  tribute,  and  we  lay  these 
treasures  on  the  couch  of  pain,  a  priceless  offering, 
coming  from  the  outer  world  and  leading  up  to 
heaven, — telling  of  those  silent  dews  those  rays  of 
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sunshine,  all  combined,  by  which  the  lily  grows,"*^  a 
sealing  of  God's  promise  to  rebellious  man. 

We  are  not  interdicted  from  indulgence  in  the  love 
of  flowers ;  nay,  our  tastes  and  feelings  are  rather 
educated  thereto  by  Him  who  drew  such  varied 
similies  from  Natures  garden,  and  did  not  rebuke 
even  the  little  children  who  carried  palm  branches 
to  herald  His  entry  into  Jerusalem — and  we  are 
taught  the  power  of  Nature's  influence  on  the  heart 
of  man. 

There  is  a  passage  which  may  have  arrested  atten- 
tion in  the  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  "Early 
Church  "  by  Edward  Backhouse,  where,  in  the  argu- 
ment between  Octavius  and  Caecilius,  the  former 
demonstrates  very  clearly  how  fully  they — ^the  early 
Christians — acknowledged  God  in  His  creation  as 
Father  of  all.  t 

"  The  proofs  of  Divine  government  lie  all  around,'' 
said  Octavius.  "  You  say  God  is  ignorant  of  man's 
doings.  You  greatly  err ;  for  from  what  place  can  He- 
be afar  off  when  all  things  in  earth  and  in  heaven, 
and  even  beyond,  are  full  of  Him  ?  .  •  .  Not  only  do 
we  act,  I  had  almost  said,  we  live  in  Him."  He 
then  demonstrates  from  the  analogy  of  Nature  the 
reasonableness  of  a  final  resurrection,  when  the 
righteous  shall  be  rewarded  with  never-ending  feli- 
city, and  the  unrighteous  doomed  to  eternal  woe. 
"  To  the  reproach  of  a  gloomy  asceticism,"  he  replies 
"  the  Christians  pluck  the  lily  and  the  rose,  scatter 
them  freely,  hang  them  in  garlands  round  their  necks ; 
but  they  must  be  pardoned  if  they  do  not  use  them  as 
a  crown,  either  for  the  dead  or  for  the  living.  The 
dead  want  no  chaplet.  If  miserable  they  can  have  no 
pleasure  in  it :  if  blessed  they  will  have  their  brows 
encircled  with  a  crown  which  will  never  fade,  conferred 

•  Hosea  xiv.  4,  5.  t  Pp.  72  and  73. 
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by  the  all-bounteous  hand  of  God  Himself/'  He  sums 
up  with  "  we  do  not  talk  great  things  we  live  them/' 

In  reference  to  mourning,  he  says : — "  It  was  con- 
sonant also  with  the  new  and  glorious  hopes  brought 
in  through  the  Gospel  that  the  Christians  should 
despise  and  cast  aside  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
mourning  which  they  saw  around  them;  the  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  and  rent  garments  of  the  Jews ;  the 
black  apparel  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  mourners  hired 
to  wail  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  They 
also  protested  against  crowning  the  head  of  the 
deceased  with  flowers,  partly  as  a  practice  tainted 
with  idolatry,  partly  as  associated  with  revels  and 
effeminacy/'* 

Beautiful  as  are  flowers,  the  silent  ministers  to 
wounded  hearts,  we  sometimes  query  when  following 
the  remains  of  those  we  love,  with  the  bier  laden  with 
wreaths  of  fragrant  bloom,  an  oblation  to  that  which 
is  unconscious,  whether  some  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  early  Christians  do  not  equally  commend  them- 
selves to  us  now  ?  We  would  gently  touch  the  sacred 
sorrow,  and  that  in  which  it  manifests  its  hallowed 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  lost  their  beloved 
ones,  whose  remains  lie  low  beneath  the  sod.  We 
stand  beside  the  silent  resting-place  of  that  which 
was,  remembering  how  they  loved  the  flowers,  how 
on  earth  the  sweets  of  God's  creation  were  all  sanctified 
for  His  sake  ;  and  silently  we  give  Him  thanks  for  that 
which  He  hath  safely  gathered  from  amid  the  sleep  of 
death.  "  He  is  not  here  but  risen  "  sounds  upon  the 
listening  ear,  and  we  rise  in  thought  rejoicing  in  our 
spirits  because  that  Jesus  rose ;  and  we  henceforth 
endeavour  more  indissolubly  to  link  our  broken  tie 
with  the  soul-reviving  assurance — "  Because  I  live  ye 
shall  live  also,"  and  "  Where  I  am  there  shall  also  My 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
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servants  be/'  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  No  longer  desirous 
of  earth,  but  evermore  rejoicing  in  His  presence  where 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore."  Where  the  sun's  rays  are 
needed  not  by  day,  nor  the  moon's  beams  to  enlighten 
the  night,  for  *'  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ;  fot  the 
glory  of  God  shall  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof." 

L.  R.  Pkocter. 
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VOICE  FKOM  SOUTHAMPTON.— No.  XXXIV. 

As  a  chronicler  of  passing  events  here  and  else- 
where, it  becomes  my  agreeable  task  to  record  the 
opening  of  a  new  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  the  lively 
Packet  Port.  Sixty-two  years  ago,  had  the  "  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner"  been  in  existence,  and  had  ^* Spec- 
tator "  performed  his  duty  to  the  pleasant  southern 
watering-place  (as  it  was  called  in  that  day ),  he  would 
have  recorded  a  similar  event. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  never  been  numerous 
at  Southampton,  judging  by  the  little  burial-ground 
which  was  purchased  two  centuries  ago,  and  in  which 
the  *'  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  An  addi- 
tional piece  of  land  adjoining  was  secured  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
dead  are  unprovided  for  by  anticipation.  But  how 
about  the  living  ?  I  remember  a  valued  Friend  in  an 
adjoining  county  once  showing  me  their  burial-ground 
which,  with  some  satisfaction,  he  said  was  sufficiently 
roomy  to  bury  all  their  present  members !  I  ventured  to 
ask  whether  that  was  not  a  somewhat  tinste  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  Society,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  well 
rather  to  enlarge  the  Meeting-house  for  the  living  than 
thus  sadly  to  anticipate  their  removal  ?  I  know  not  that 
this  idea  has  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Friends  of 
Southampton,  but,  having  ample  provision  for  the 
dead,  they  have  earnestly  turned  their  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  living,  future  as  well  as  present. 

I  have  said  that  the  Friends  have  never  been  a 
large  community  here.  Tradition  points  out  the  sites 
of  two  former  meeting-houses,  both  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  of  for  lack  of  occupants,  and  for 
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some  years  before  the  last  one  was  built  in  1 822,  the 
little  remnant  of  Friends  used  to  meet  for  worship 
in  John  Rice's  (the  elder's)  kitchen,  in  East  Street, 
doubtless  affording  warmth,  if  not  comfort,  to  the 
worthies  of  that  day.  And  yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in 
the  history  of  this  religious  Society  that,  however  small 
the  gatherings,  and  however  homely  the  surround- 
ings, the  two  or  the  three  have  been  found  throughout 
the  land  very  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  public 
worship.  For  many  years  honest  John  Upton  (as  the 
neighbours  called  him)  sat  down,  mostly  by  himself, 
in  his  little  back  parlour  at  Portsmouth,  on  First-day 
and  week-day,  at  stated  hours,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
— and  alone  and  single-handed  he  kept  the  flickering 
flame  of  Quakerism  from  being  totally  extinguished  in 
the  great  naval  arsenal  1  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
silent  worship  of  the  Unseen  by  the  humble  wayfaring 
man. 

The  erection  of  a  new  Meeting-house  means  also 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  one.  "  Be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there's  no  place  like  home,"  is  the  inward 
feeling  of  the  Saxon  race,  however  poor  the  dwelling, 
and  however  scanty  the  furniture,  or  ugly  the  walls  : 
and  the  transplanting  from  our  long-occupied  home  is, 
after  all,  a  severe  uprooting,  even  though  it  be  to  a 
place  more  beautiful  and  commodious.  We  may  look 
forward  with  pleasure  and  hope  to  the  change,  but 
when  the  last  hours  come,  and  one  passes  through  the 
old  rooms,  now  bared  of  furniture,  and  the  little  cots 
and  their  loved  occupants  all  gone,  there  comes  a  thrill 
— almost  of  anguish  at  the  change  and  the  stripping  of 
the  old  house  at  home. 

A  similar  feeling,  though  probably  much  less  intense, 
overtakes  us  when  we  meet  for  the  last  time  at  an  old 
building  which  our  forefathers  raised,  and  where  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  brethren  and  sisters,  have  for  long 
years  regularly  met  for  worship.     It  is  in  vain  to 
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reasou  at  such  a  time  that  the  new  is  better  than  the 
old — more  convenient,  more  respectable,  more  adapted 
to  the  present  day,  and  more  likely  to  advance  the 
cause  we  hold  dear.  All  this  we  have  inwardly 
acknowledged  and  confessed  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  heart  refuses  to  accept  logical  deductions  when 
suflfering  from  bereavement  of  any  kind,  and  no 
amount  of  calm  philosophy  or  of  cold  reason  will  fill 
the  void. 

But  I  am  indulging  in  the  sentimental  rather  than 
the  practical.  It  was  not  without  some  misgivings 
that  the  change  of  site  was  resolved  on.  True  there 
were  many  probable  benefits  connected  with  a  plea- 
sant Friends'  meeting-house  in  a  well-frequented  and 
eligible  part  of  the  town,  and  perhaps  in  the  minds 
of  some  the  thought  arose  that  as  good  and  cheerful- 
looking  premises  in  a  good  situation  are  needful  for 
success  in  a  worldly  business,  the  same  argument 
might  apply  in  relation  to  religious  work ;  also  a 
desire  was  strongly  felt  that  the  lively  Packet  Port 
should  possess  a  suitable  building  for  a  future  genera- 
tion of  Friends,  so  that  the  cause  might  not  die  out 
for  lack  of  a  meeting-place  ;  and  that  when  the  present 
generation  had  passed  away  there  might  be  a  con- 
venient build iug  in  a  desirable  spot  and  fitted  for  the 
wants  of  our  successors  in  the  faith.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  any  who  may  fear  to  look  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  lest,  like  a  lady's  postscript,  it  should 
conclude  with  a  pathetic  appeal  for  help,  I  may  at 
once  state  that  through  the  generous  assistance  of 
Friends  in  various  parts,  added  to  the  cordial  help  of 
many  in  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  building,  including  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  has 
been  paid  for.  It  was  also  a  gratifying  feature  that, 
whilst  we  did  not  apply  to  the  outside  public  in 
Southampton  for  aid,  two  or  three  ministers  quite 
unsolicited  sent  contributions  towards  tlje  building. 
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The  suggestion  jocularly  made  that  the  Friends  should 
have  a  Bazaar  to  pay  for  the  building  seemed  so  incon- 
gruous to  some  outsiders  who  *'  knew  our  ways/'  as  to 
aflford  more  amusement  to  them  than  encouragement 
to  us  to  proceed  with  a  list  of  patrons,  stall-holders, 
and  other  paraphernalia. 

A  word  or  two  concerning  the  new  building,  and 
I  will  then  leave  the  objective  and  turn  to  the  sub- 
jective aspect  of  the  question.  The  Friends  in  South- 
ampton being  very  few,  the  old  building  more  than 
sufficed  for  their  needs  in  superficial  area.  Although 
the  approaches  were  bad  and  inconvenient  the  traffic 
was  not  usually  great,  and  if  the  site  was  not  enticing 
it  was  nevertheless  in  keeping  with  the  building  itself. 
It  was  situate  in  a  degraded  part  of  the  town,  and 
therefore  was  adapted  for  a  mission  service  amongst 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  population.  But, 
from  various  causes  too  numerous  to  record  here,  the 
Friends  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Salvationists,  whose  barracks  are  closely 
adjacent,  had  certainly  a  stronger  influence  over  this 
class  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand  the  town  was  extending  rapidly 
northwards,  and  any  Friends  who  might  hereafter 
settle  amongst  us  would  be  likely  to  live  in  the  northern 
districts.  It  was  also  near  to  the  old  burial-ground  in 
the  Avenue,  and  although  the  name  of  the  street, 
*'  Ordnance  Koad,"  was  decidedly  unfriendly,  yet  the 
old  adage,  '^  What's  in  a  name  V  enabled  us  to  surmount 
this  apparent  anomaly.  The  weapons  of  the  Quaker 
warfare  have  never  been  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  if 
they  succeed  in  planting  heavenly  ordnance  in  this 
locality  which,  under  God's  blessing,  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  down  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  street  appel- 
lation may  not  prove  so  inapt  after  all.  May  not  the 
Apostle's  words  apply  to  the  peace-loving  Society  of 
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Friends  equally  as  to  Timothy,  to  whom  thoy  were 
addressed,  "  That  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good 
warfare,  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  which 
some  having  put  away  concerning  faith  have  made 
shipwreck"?  (1  Tim.  i.  18.)  It  is  for  the  Church,  as 
well  as  for  individuals,  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith  ....  making  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses. 

As  to  the  building  itself  it  is  of  course  on  a  small 
scale,  but  embracing  accommodation  for  the  present 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hants, 
which  still  meets  once  a  year  in  the  lively  Packet 
Port.  The  architect  being  instructed  to  design  "  some- 
thing between  a  chapel,  a  mission  room,  and  a  club- 
building,"  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  elevation  in 
white  brick  with  stone  facings  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  local  press,  is  "  remarkable  for  the  plain  simplicity 
of  its  construction  and  has  a  refreshing  purity  and 
neatness  about  its  look,  inside  and  out."  They  go  on 
to  describe  it  as  the  "  pink  of  neatness  in  all  respects, 
and  furnishing  every  accommodation  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  simple  worship  of  the  Society,  decently 
and  in  order." 

Anticipating  the  probable  locomotive  habits  of  the 
future,  instead  of  providing  as  at  Reigate  and  other 
places  stabling  and  .carriage  room  for  the  Friends 
attending  meetings  to  ^'  hitch  up  "  their  horses  and 
traps,  a  small  tricycle  house  has  been  arranged  for  to 
shelter  a  few  of  these  modern  vehicles  for  getting  to 
meeting,  and  an  unoccupied  space  of  land  in  the  rear 
is  left  to  allow  of  further  buildings  when  required. 

"  A  good  deal  of  preparation  for  a  very  small  body 
of  Friends,"  will  doubtless  be  the  thought  of  those 
who  know  the  place  and  the  people.  I  admit  it,  but 
who  can  predict  the  future  of  the  Packet  Port  itself  or 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  there  1  One  thiug  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  viz.,  that  so  prominent  a  town  ought  to 
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have  a  comfortable  meeting-house  for  residents-  and 
for  travellers  passing  through.     When  the  meeting- 
house at  Bournemouth  was  erected  some  years  ago,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  prescience  that  did  him 
credit,  resolved  to  encourage  it  by  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion, on  the  idea  that  as  the  Friends  were  a  very  respect- 
able body  of  pepple,  and  possessing  good  means,  the 
possession  of  a  meeting-house  would  be  likely  to  induce 
many  of  the  fraternity  to  resort  thither.     The  result  has 
fully  confirmed  his  expectation,  and  Bournemouth  now 
rejoices  in  a  pleasant  gathering  of  Friends,  winter  and 
summer,  many  of  whom  might  not  have  come  to  the 
place  for  any  lengthened  tarriance  had  they  been  unable 
there  to  meet  in  public  worship  after  their  own  mode. 
Is  it  a  mere  flight  of  imagination  to  contemplate  a 
like  result  here  ?    To  some  of  the  many  Friends  who 
retire    from    business   on   a   moderate  income,   why 
should  not  the  existence  of  a  comfortable  meeting- 
house, conveniently  placed  and  unencumbered  by  debt, 
lead  to  residence  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in 
the   kingdom,   or   in  one  of  the  many  villas,  large, 
small,  and  medium  sized,  beautifully  situate  (as  the 
auctioneers  would  say)  on  the  banks  of  the  Itchen, 
the  plains  of  Shirley,  or  amongst  the  sylvan  glades  of 
Bassett '?     The   old   adage  that  "  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together,*'  is  especially  appreciated  amongst  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  and  its  healthy  condition  in  some 
of  our  smaller  inland  towns  has  been  largely  owing  to 
the  social  element  which  adds  happiness  to  the  life  as 
well  as  usefulness  to  the  occupations  of  its  individual 
members.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  new  meeting-house 
affords  a  new  opportunity  of  extending  a  Friendly 
invitation  to  those  seeking  a  peaceful  retreat  after  the 
cares  of  a  business  life  have  been  surmounted,  and 
"  Spectator  "  has  a  lively  satisfaction  in  directing  the 
attention  of  all  such  to  the  particular  advantages  of 
this  locality  as  a  residence. 
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But  the  final  meetings  iu  the  old  premises  yet  require 
description.  On  the  last  First-day  the  usual  Scripture 
reading  which  precedes  the  meeting  for  worship  was 
from  Exodus  xxxiii.,  embodying  the  oft-breathed 
prayer  of  some  of  our  little  company — "  If  Thy  pre- 
sence go  not  with  me  carry  us  not  up  hence  ;  "  followed 
by  the  gracious  promise,  "  My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  The  exercise  of  the 
meeting,  both  in  exhortation  and  prayer,  naturally 
centred  around  this  prevalent  thought,  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  many  unmerited  mercies  extended  to 
our  small  congregation  during  the  years  that  we  had 
worshipped  there,  ascended  from  the  lips  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  those  then  assembled. 

During  the  sixty  years  which  have  gone  past,  alte- 
rations had  been  made  in  the  premises,  and  the 
meeting-room  had  been  changed  to  the  other  end  of 
the  buUding ;  but,  owing  to  removal  of  some  of  the 
fittings,  the  final  meeting  on  Fifth-day  morning  was 
held  in  the  original  part  of  the  house  ;  thus  giving  a 
greater  realisation  of  the  lost  presence  of  those  who 
once  occupied  the  vacant  seats.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  but  the  two  or  the  three  who  were  present  in 
body,  and  yet  to  the  spirit's  eye  the  room  seemed 
filled,  as  memory  pictured  the  old  occupants  once 
again  in  their  accustomed  seats.  Three  or  four 
generations,  now  all  removed  from  our  midst ; — the 
three  generations  of  the  Rice  family,  in  whose  kitchen, 
prior  to  1822,  Nathaniel  Cosens,  Joseph  Clark  and 
Joseph  Evans — ancient  fathers  of  the  people — met,  had 
whoUy  disappeared ;  the  last  survivor  of  the  middle 
generation  had  vanished  at  the  death  of  Sarah  Petley, 
three  years  ago  ;  and  even  concerning  the  succeeding 
generation  that  lived  here  it  might  almost  be  said,  **  1 
only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee." 

How  strangely,  too,  does  memor}'  picture  to  us  the 
scenes  of  our  earliest  years !  There  was  the  very  place 
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where  the  unfledged  Editor  of  the  "  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner '' — now  grown  grey  with  the  frosts  of  many 
winters,  but  then  a  little  fellow  in  frock  and  trousers — 
used  to  sit  on  a  high  bass  by  his  mother's  side,  and  ever 
and  anon,  overcome  by  that  "  drowsiness  at  times  " 
which  the  old  answers  to  the  Queries  used  periodi- 
cally to  record,  and  against  which  even  being  '^  stood 
up"  (as  the  phrase  was),  had  proved  sadly  unavailing — 
there  he  sat,  with  his  head  resting  upon  her  lap,  re- 
posing quiet  and  forgetful  until  her  gentle  hand  once 
more  roused  him  from  the  stillness  of  childhood's  sleep. 

In  remembrance  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us, 
and  of  the  Lord's  faithfulness,  it  was  felt  that  Psalm 
xiii.  was  the  fitting  language  of  our  hearts  :  '*  Lord 
Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
...  Oh  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy,  that  we 
may  be  glad  all  our  days.  .  .  .  Let  Thy  work  appear 
unto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children. 
.  .  .  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us  ; 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it." 

The  exhortation  which  followed  dwelt  on  a  kindred 
text — "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  ;  " 
words  which  the  speaker  said  had  been  continually 
running  in  his  mind,  as  we  now  met  there  for  the  last 
time,  associated  as  the  place  was  with  all  his  past 
religious  history.  Yet  although  in  one  sense,  a  "  new 
departure,"  in  another  it  was  not  so  ;  for  we  should 
carry  with  us  in  its  essence  all  our  past.  Nothing 
that  happens  to  us  can  really  cease  to  be  a  part  of  our- 
selves. It  has  been  truly  said,  "  We  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages,"  and  individually  we  are  a  part  of  all  that 
we  have  been.  A  beautiful  thought  had  been 
expressed  in  this  connection — viz.,  that  the  risen  and 
ascended  Saviour  contains  in  Himself,  in  an  enlarged 
g.nd  glorified  manner,  the  whole  character  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  How  closely  in  unison  with  thoughts 
such  as  these  were  the  words  of  the  Psalm  which  had 
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just  been  read,  confirming  the  permanence  of  the 
Divine  life  from  age  to  age — '*  Lord,  Thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations/'  So  our  fathers' 
God  will  be  our  God,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  prayer 
ofiered  here,  "  If  Thou  go  not  with  us  carry  us  not  up 
hence ''  will  be  verified  in  our  new  house  of  prayer  by 
the  consciousness  of  His  presence  being  with  us  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  with  us  in  the  past. 

But  I  am  unduly  lingering  over  the  old,  and  will 
now  turn  to  the  opening  meetings  on  the  new  premises ; 
not  because  they  may  be  of  special  interest  to  every 
outside  reader,  but  it  enables  the  "  Voice  from  South- 
ampton "  to  accept  the  criticism  of  those  who  complain 
that  it  mostly  talks  of  other  places,  and  speak  of  the 
doings  of  our  own  religious  community  on  the  spot. 

Every  fresh  Church  effort  entails  fresh  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  seemed  reasonable  that,  on  making  an 
advance  move,  the  public  should  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Meetings  for  worship  were 
announced  by  handbill  for  First-day  morning  and 
evening,  which  were  well  attended.  The  Scripture 
reading  at  the  commencement  was  from  the  well- 
known  record  (1  Kings  iii,)  containing  Solomon's 
dedication  of  the  outward  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
cluding with  the  words,  '*  The  Lord  our  God  be  with 
us  as  He  was  with  our  fathers ;  that  all  the  people 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is 
none  else."  This  was  supplemented  by  a  few  verses 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  showing  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

The  exercise  of  the  meeting  flowed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  prophetic  words  of  Haggai,  addressed 
to  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord's  house  in  its  first 
glory,  were  repeated  amongst  us  :  **  The  glory  of  this 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace, 
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saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts/'  It  was  not  that  the  out- 
ward glory  of  the  second  Temple  could  compare  with 
that  of  the  first ;  but  because  a  greater  than  Solomon 
was  there,  and  because  of  the  presence  in  it  subse- 
quently of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace  ;  of  one  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  who  in 
it  had  repeatedly  manifested  forth  His  glory,  **the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.''  Earnest  invitations  were  extended, 
both  in  the  morning  and  evening  meetings,  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  to  those  who  might  be  halting 
between  two  opinions ;  and  the  prayers  of  many 
hearts  were  gathered  up,  as  with  one  voice  supplication 
was  offered  that  the  Lord's  presence  might  be  con- 
tinually realised  and  felt  amongst  us,  and  the  voice  of 
His  inspeaking  word  heard  in  our  midst  from  week  to 
week. 

As  something  of  a  preparation  for  those  who  might 
be  attending  a  Friends*  meeting  for  worship  for  the 
first  time,  a  leaflet  had  been  circulated,  containing  the 
hours  of  public  worship,  &c.,  and  the  following  sen- 
tences concerning  worship  and  ministry  : — 

The  Society  of  Friends  do  not  make  use  of  congregational 
singing,  or  of  stated  forms  of  prayer  in  their  worship ; 
nor  do  their  ministers  adopt  the  practice  of  preparing 
sermons  beforehand. 

Seeing  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth/'  it  is  their 
practice  to  sit  down  together  in  silence,  to  seek,  indi- 
vidually, to  present  themselves  with  heartfelt  prayer 
before  the  Lord ;  and  thus,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  worship  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  confession  of  the  contrite  soul  before  God,  the  secret 
prayer,  the  earnest  wrestling  of  spirit,  the  simple  exercise 
of  faith,  the  humble  thanksgiving,  the  spiritual  song  and 
melody  of  the  heart,  the  meditation  upon  God — these, 
though  they  may  be  unspoken,  are  among  the  privileges 
of  true  Christian  worship  acceptable  to  God,  through 
'   Jesus  Christ. 
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The  Society  of  Friends  regard  vocal  prayer  and  preaching  as 
being  also  important  parts  of  worship  ;  but  they  believe 
that  these  exercises  should  not  be  begun  and  ended  at 
stated  times,  nor  by  previous  arrangement,  but  only 
under  the  guidance  and  by  the  immediate  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

They  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  that  there  should  be  no  special 
appointment  of  one  man  to  minister  to  a  congregation ; 
but  that,  if  rightly  called  to  it  of  God,  "  all  may  prophecy 
[preach]  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  that  all 
may  be  comforted  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day  it  was  felt  that  the  Lord 
had  graciously  condescended  to  be  with  us  of  a  truth, 
and  had  owned  and  blessed  our  coming  together. 

The  members  of  Southampton  Meeting  had  not  seen 
their  way  to  holding  a  "  General  Meeting ''  at  this 
time,  but  they  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion 
for  promulgating  their  views  by  an  address  on  Tempe- 
rance by  John  Taylor,  and  the  succeeding  evening  on 
the  Principles  of  Peace  by  William  Jones,  and  these 
had  been  preceded  by  an  address  on  second- day 
evening  on  the  Principles  and  practices  of  Friends, 
by  W.  C.  Westlake.  The  house  on  this  occasion  was 
well  filled,  and  the  audience  attentively  listened  to  an 
exposition — firstly  concerning  the  things  in  which  we 
unite  with  other  Christians,  and  then  those  upon  which 
we  differ,  including  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  non -necessity  of  the  outward  rites 
of  Baptism  by  water,  and  the  Lord's  Supper — the 
spiritual  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  Gospel  ministry 
both  by  men  and  women — the  unlawfulness  of  war 
to  the  Christian  and  the  unlawfulness  of  Oaths — the 
Christian  duty  of  self-denial  and  of  simplicity  in 
manners  and  life — anti-slavery — tithes  and  church- 
rates — total  abstinence — the  plain  language — marriage, 
funeral  and  other  peculiarities  were  briefly  dwelt  upon 
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as  being  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  inward  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  legitinaate  fruits  of  a  living  faith 
in  Christ  as  our  Redeemer,  our  Teacher,  our  Leader, 
Guide,  and  Sanctifier. 

The  address  on  Gospel  Temperance  by  John  Taylor, 
on  Third-day  evening,  was  an  eloquent  resumi  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  last  forty  years,  with 
reminiscences  of  many  true-hearted  men  who  now  rest 
from  their  labours — ^'^  their  warfare  accomplished,  the 
victory  won'' — recalling  the  honoured  names  of  the 
brothers  Eaton,  Joseph  Sturge,  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
William  Cash,  Kobert  Charleton,  Edward  Smith,  John 
Priestman,  Richard  Barrett,  and  other  veteran  pioneers 
in  the  good  cause ;  concluding  with  a  forcible  appeal  on 
the  Christian  privilege  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

On  Fourth-day  evening  an  impressive  lecture  by 
William  Jones  on  the  evils  and  the  sinfulness  of  war, 
with  graphic  illustrations  from  his  own  experience 
while  administering  the  War  Victims'  Fund,  riveted 
the  attention  of  those  present,  and  placed  before  them 
the  inamutable  Christian  basis  of  our  testimony  against 
all  war.  A  final  meeting  for  worship  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  and  a  daily  Bible  reading  at  3  p.m.,  for  ladies, 
completed  the  programme  by  which  the  Friends  at 
Southampton  sought  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of 
Quakerism  in  their  new  premises.  It  was  also  pointedly 
set  before  each  audience  that  as  a  change  of  pasture 
was  sometimes  good  for  the  material  body,  so  it  might 
be  good  for  the  soul ;  an  occasional  change  from  the 
rush  of  this  world  to  the  hush  of  a  Friends'  meeting, 
and  the  sitting  down  to  worship  God  after  our  simple 
manner,  might  be  a  means  of  comfort  and  help  to 
the  overwrought  spirits  of  some  who  were  ever  at 
work  and  needed  spiritual  rest  and  calm,  listening  to 
the  inward  voice.  Without  asking  them  to  forsake 
their  regular  places  of  worship  and  casting  in  their 
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lot  amongst  the  Friends,  a  cordial  welcome  was 
extended  to  any  who  from  time  to  time  might  incline 
to  join  with  them  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
It  was  for  Christ  and  not  for  themselves  that  they 
desired  to  set  up  their  banner  in  this  locality. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  exercise  of  the  Friends  resi- 
dent here,  aided  by  brethren  from  elsewhere,  including 
Marriage  Wallis  and  Caleb  E.  Kemp  of  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting.  How  far  the  expectant  hopes  of 
the  Southampton  Friends  who  have  made  this  eflfort 
to  **  enlarge  the  place  of  their  tent,"  to  "  lengthen  the 
cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes,"  may  be  realised, 
the  future  alone  can  unfold  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  will  doubtless  be  thankful  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  the  united  little  community  who  have  worked 
so  harmoniously  in  the  rearing  of  this  neat  and  un- 
pretending edifice,  to  the  honour  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  for  the  good  of  the  souls  who  may  be 
drawn  within  it,  and  there  taught  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self by  His  Spirit,  with  or  without  human  instrumen- 
tality. 

The  future  is  wisely  hidden  from  human  ken,  and  I 
am  neither  prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet.  Whether  it 
be  a  true  vision  of  the  future,  or  a  mere  illusive  dream, 
or  whether  because  the  "  wish  is  father  to  the  thought," 
I  know  not ;  but  my  imagination  takes  a  lively  pleasure 
in  picturing  the  "Voice  from  Southampton"  of  the 
coming  century  recording,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
hence,  fresh  doings  here  in  the  necessary  occupation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ground  to  provide  for  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  increasing  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  located  in  the  lively  Packet  Port — 
a  consummation,  indeed,  devoutly  to.be  wished! 

Spectator. 
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Aldan,   the  Apostle  of  the  North.     By  Alfred  C.  Fryer, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.     (Pp.  116.)     London  :  Partridge  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Ernest,  the  lirst 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  forms  a  sequel  to  "  Cuthbert  of  Lindis- 
farne/*  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  a  former  number. 
Its  object,  the  author  states,  is  not  only  to  sketch  the  noble 
life  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  but  also  to  depict  the 
character  of  the  heathenism  which  Aidan  and  his  brave 
followers  had  to  confront.  Professor  Bright's  "  Chapters  on 
Early  English  Church  History,"  and  other  works  have  been 
consulted  in  this  interesting  compilation  concerning  the 
great  Celtic  mission  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Unhappily,  as  in  many  other  records  of  Christian  missions, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  largely  interwoven  with  its  advocacy, 
although  it  contains  many  traits  of  a  gentler  and  more 
loving  side  in  the  characters  of  noD  a  few  in  these  barbaric 
ages.  Amongst  these  we  have  the  saintly  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  fair  young  king  Oswin,  open-handed 
and  generous-hearted,  who,  says  our  author,  won  the  love  of 
his  people  by  the  "  royal  dignity  of  his  mind,  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  conduct."  In  chapter  vi.,  on  Heathenism,  the 
author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  primitive  faith  of 
the  Teutons,  embracing  a  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  All 
fadir — the  living  and  awful  being — the  author  of  everything 
that  exists ;  who  might  only  be  worshipped  in  the  solemn 
forest  or  in  the  consecrated  grove,  for  He  could  not  "  be  con- 
fined within  the  enclosure  of  walls,  nor  dare  his  devotees 
represent  Him  by  any  likeness  to  the  human  figure."  This 
pure  primitive  faith  was,  however,  too  refined  to  retain  a 
lasting  hold  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  gradually  its  distinctness  faded  away,  and 
other  deities  were  added  so  profusely,  that,  as  an  ancient  sage 
remarked,  "  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth  became  so  stocked  with  divinities  that  it  was  easier  to 
find  a  deity  than  a  man." 
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lot  amongst  the  Friends,  a  cordial  welcome  was 
extended  to  any  who  from  time  to  time  might  incline 
to  join  with  them  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
It  was  for  Christ  and  not  for  themselves  that  they 
desired  to  set  up  their  banner  in  this  locality. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  exercise  of  the  Friends  resi- 
dent here,  aided  by  brethren  from  elsewhere,  including 
Marriage  Wallis  and  Caleb  E.  Kemp  of  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting.  How  far  the  expectant  hopes  of 
the  Southampton  Friends  who  have  made  this  effort 
to  *^  enlarge  the  place  of  their  tent,''  to  "  lengthen  the 
cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes,"  may  be  realised, 
the  future  alone  can  unfold  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  will  doubtless  be  thankful  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  the  united  little  community  who  have  worked 
so  harmoniously  in  the  rearing  of  this  neat  and  un- 
pretending edifice,  to  the  honour  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  for  the  good  of  the  souls  who  may  be 
drawn  within  it,  and  there  taught  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self by  His  Spirit,  with  or  without  human  instrumen- 
tality. 

The  future  is  wisely  hidden  from  human  ken,  and  I 
am  neither  prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet.  Whether  it 
be  a  true  vision  of  the  future,  or  a  mere  illusive  dream, 
or  whether  because  the  "  wish  is  father  to  the  thought," 
I  know  not ;  but  my  imagination  takes  a  lively  pleasure 
in  picturing  the  "Voice  from  Southampton"  of  the 
coming  century  recording,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
hence,  fresh  doings  here  in  the  necessary  occupation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ground  to  provide  for  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  increasing  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  located  in  the  lively  Packet  Port — 
a  consummation,  indeed,  devoutly  to.be  wished! 

Spectator. 
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Aldan,   the  Apostle  of  the  North.    By   Alfked  C.  Fryer, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.     (Pp.  116.)     London  :  Partridge  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Ernest,  the  lirst 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  forms  a  sequel  to  "  Cuthbert  of  Lindis- 
farne,'*  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  a  former  number. 
Its  object,  the  author  states,  is  not  only  to  sketch  the  noble 
life  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  but  also  to  depict  the 
character  of  the  heathenism  which  Aidan  and  his  brave 
followers  had  to  confront.  Professor  Bright's  "  Chapters  on 
Early  English  Church  History,"  and  other  works  have  been 
consulted  in  this  interesting  compilation  concerning  the 
great  Celtic  mission  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Unhappily,  as  in  many  other  records  of  Christian  missions, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  largely  interwoven  with  its  advocacy, 
although  it  contains  many  traits  of  a  gentler  and  more 
loving  side  in  the  characters  of  noi;  a  few  in  these  barbaric 
ages.  Amongst  these  we  have  the  saintly  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  fair  young  king  Oswin,  open-handed 
and  generous-hearted,  who,  says  our  author,  won  the  love  of 
his  people  by  the  "  royal  dignity  of  his  mind,  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  conduct."  In  chapter  vi.,  on  Heathenism,  the 
author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  primitive  faith  of 
the  Teutons,  embracing  a  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  All 
fadir — the  living  and  awful  being — the  author  of  everything 
that  exists ;  who  might  only  be  worshipped  in  the  solemn 
forest  or  in  the  consecrated  grove,  for  He  could  not  "  be  con- 
fined within  the  enclosure  of  walls,  nor  dare  his  devotees 
represent  Him  by  any  likeness  to  the  human  figure."  This 
pure  primitive  faith  was,  however,  too  refined  to  retain  a 
lasting  hold  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  gradually  its  distinctness  faded  away,  and 
other  deities  were  added  so  profusely,  that,  as  an  ancient  sage 
remarked,  "  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth  became  so  stocked  with  divinities  that  it  was  easier  to 
find  a  deity  than  a  man." 
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lot  amongst  the  Friends,  a  cordial  welcome  was 
extended  to  any  who  from  time  to  time  might  incline 
to  join  with  them  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
It  was  for  Christ  and  not  for  themselves  that  they 
desired  to  set  up  their  banner  in  this  locality. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  exercise  of  the  Friends  resi- 
dent here,  aided  by  brethren  from  elsewhere,  including 
Marriage  Wallis  and  Caleb  E.  Kemp  of  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting.  How  far  the  expectant  hopes  of 
the  Southampton  Friends  who  have  made  this  eflfort 
to  **  enlarge  the  place  of  their  tent,''  to  *'  lengthen  the 
cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes,"  may  be  realised, 
the  future  alone  can  unfold  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  will  doubtless  be  thankful  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  the  united  little  community  who  have  worked 
so  harmoniously  in  the  rearing  of  this  neat  and  un- 
pretending edifice,  to  the  honour  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  for  the  good  of  the  souls  who  may  be 
drawn  within  it,  and  there  taught  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self by  His  Spirit,  with  or  without  human  instrumen- 
tality. 

The  future  is  wisely  hidden  from  human  ken,  and  I 
am  neither  prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet.  Whether  it 
be  a  true  vision  of  the  future,  or  a  mere  illusive  dream, 
or  whether  because  the  "  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'' 
I  know  not ;  but  my  imagination  takes  a  lively  pleasure 
in  picturing  the  *^ Voice  from  Southampton"  of  the 
coming  century  recording,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
hence,  fresh  doings  here  in  the  necessary  occupation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ground  to  provide  for  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  increasing  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  located  in  the  lively  Packet  Port — 
a  consummation,  indeed,  devoutly  to.be  wished! 

Spectator. 
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Aidan,   the  Apostle  of  the  North,     By   Alfred  C.  Fryek, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.     (Pp.  116.)     London  :  Partridge  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Ernest,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  forms  a  sequel  to  "  Cuthbert  of  Lindis- 
farne,'*  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  a  former  number. 
Its  object,  the  author  states,  is  not  only  to  sketch  the  noble 
life  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  but  also  to  depict  the 
character  of  the  heathenism  which  Aidan  and  his  brave 
followers  had  to  confront.  Professor  Bright's  "  Chapters  on 
Early  English  Church  History,"  and  other  works  have  been 
consulted  in  this  interesting  compilation  concerning  the 
great  Celtic  mission  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Unhappily,  as  in  many  other  records  of  Christian  missions, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  largely  interwoven  with  its  advocacy, 
although  it  contains  many  traits  of  a  gentler  and  more 
loving  side  in  the  characters  of  no\;  a  few  in  these  barbaric 
ages.  Amongst  these  we  have  the  saintly  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  fair  young  king  Oswin,  open-handed 
and  generous-hearted,  who,  says  our  author,  won  the  love  of 
his  people  by  the  "  royal  dignity  of  his  mind,  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  conduct."  In  chapter  vi.,  on  Heathenism,  the 
author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  primitive  faith  of 
the  Teutons,  embracing  a  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  All 
fadir — the  living  and  awful  being — the  author  of  everything 
that  exists ;  who  might  only  be  worshipped  in  the  solemn 
forest  or  in  the  consecrated  grove,  for  He  could  not  "  be  con- 
fined within  the  enclosure  of  walls,  nor  dare  his  devotees 
represent  Him  by  any  likeness  to  the  human  figure."  This 
pure  primitive  faith  was,  however,  too  refined  to  retain  a 
lasting  hold  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  gradually  its  distinctness  faded  away,  and 
other  deities  were  added  so  profusely,  that,  as  an  ancient  sage 
remarked,  "  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth  became  so  stocked  with  divinities  that  it  was  easier  to 
find  a  deity  than  a  man." 
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lot  amoDgst  the  Friends,  a  cordial  welcome  was 
extended  to  any  who  from  time  to  time  might  incline 
to  join  with  them  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
It  was  for  Christ  and  not  for  themselves  that  they 
desired  to  set  up  their  banner  in  this  locality. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  exercise  of  the  Friends  resi- 
dent here,  aided  by  brethren  from  elsewhere,  including 
Marriage  Wallis  and  Caleb  R.  Kemp  of  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting.  How  far  the  expectant  hopes  of 
the  Southampton  Friends  who  have  made  this  eflfbrt 
to  *'  enlarge  the  place  of  their  tent,"  to  *'  lengthen  the 
cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes,"  may  be  realised, 
the  future  alone  can  unfold  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  will  doubtless  be  thankful  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  the  united  little  community  who  have  worked 
so  harmoniously  in  the  rearing  of  this  neat  and  un- 
pretending edifice,  to  the  honour  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  for  the  good  of  the  souls  who  may  be 
drawn  within  it,  and  there  taught  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self by  His  Spirit,  with  or  without  human  instrumen- 
tality. 

The  future  is  wisely  hidden  from  human  ken,  and  I 
am  neither  prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet.  Whether  it 
be  a  true  vision  of  the  future,  or  a  mere  illusive  dream, 
or  whether  because  the  "  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'' 
I  know  not ;  but  my  imagination  takes  a  lively  pleasure 
in  picturing  the  "Voice  from  Southampton"  of  the 
coming  century  recording,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
hence,  fresh  doings  here  in  the  necessary  occupation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ground  to  provide  for  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  increasing  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  located  in  the  lively  Packet  Port — 
a  consummation,  indeed,  devoutly  to.  be  wished. ! 

Spectator. 
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character  of  the  heathenism  which  Aidan  and  his  brave 
followers  had  to  confront.  Professor  Bright's  "  Chapters  on 
Early  English  Church  History,"  and  other  works  have  been 
consulted  in  this  interesting  compilation  concerning  the 
great  Celtic  mission  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Unhappily,  as  in  many  other  records  of  Christian  missions, 
war  and  bloodshed  are  largely  interwoven  with  its  advocacy, 
although  it  contains  many  traits  of  a  gentler  and  more 
loving  side  in  the  characters  of  noi  a  few  in  these  barbaric 
ages.  Amongst  these  we  have  the  saintly  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  fair  young  king  Oswin,  open-handed 
and  generous-hearted,  who,  says  our  author,  won  the  love  of 
his  people  by  the  "  royal  dignity  of  his  mind,  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  conduct."  In  chapter  vi.,  on  Heathenism,  the 
author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  primitive  faith  of 
the  Teutons,  embracing  a  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  All 
fadir — the  living  and  awful  being — the  author  of  everything 
that  exists ;  who  might  only  be  worshipped  in  the  solemn 
forest  or  in  the  consecrated  grove,  for  He  could  not  "  be  con- 
fined within  the  enclosure  of  walls,  nor  dare  his  devotees 
represent  Him  by  any  likeness  to  the  human  figure."  This 
pure  primitive  faith  was,  however,  too  refined  to  retain  a 
.lasting  hold  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  gradually  its  distinctness  faded  away,  and 
other  deities  were  added  so  profusely,  that,  as  an  ancient  sage 
remarked,  "  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth  became  so  stocked  with  divinities  that  it  was  easier  to 
find  a  deity  than  a  man." 
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It  was  upon  this  soil  that  Aidan  and  his  fellew  Celtic 
missionaries  strove  to  implant  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ, 
endeavouring,'  in  conjunction  with  the  willino;  helpers  from 
lona,  to  win  the  followers  of  Woden  and  Thor  by  gentle 
loving  words.  The  Italian  monks  who  came  over  with  St. 
Augustine  were  men  of  foreign  speech  and  manners,  who 
attempted  to  Christianise  whole  kingdoms  en  bloc  by  con- 
verting their  rulers ;  whilst  the  Pictish  and  Irish  preachers 
went  to  work  to  convert  the  Celtic  people,  man  by  man,  in 
their  own  homes.  This  record  of  the  labours  of  one  of  their 
foremost  saints  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  Orkhe  Annual  (Thirteenth  Year).    By  Marie  Hilton. 

1884.     London :  Morgan  &  Scott. 

It  is  pleasant  again  to  have  to  notice  the  successful  progress 
of  this  valuable  institution.  The  record  of  its  inner  working 
is  told  as  usual  in  a  lively  and  sympathetic  way  which  rivets 
the  attention  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  may*  come.  Being 
without  endowment,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  £1,900  per 
annum,  it  needs  no  words  from  us  to  enlist  the  continued 
support  of  those  who  care  for  the  little  ones,  and  who  desire 
to  do  them  good. 


NOTICE. 


All  communications  and  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publishers,  Barreit,  Sons  &  Co.,  10,  Beer  Lane 
London,  E.C.,  and  all  MSS.  for  insertion,  and  Books  for 
Eeview,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Editor, 
W.  C.  Westlake,  Southampton,  at  least  one  month  before 
the  day  of  publication. 


COLONIAL  &  UNITED  STATES  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
Begistered  9th  July,  1880,  under  the  Companies'  Acts. 


AUTHORISED    CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £600,000. 

DIREOTOBS : 
JAMES  BECKITT,  Director  of  Bxokitt  k  Sovs,  Limitkd.  Hull  and  London,  CkaimMn, 
JOHN  PEROT  CLARK,  North  Perribv,  Torkshire,  Director  of  the  Yobkshi&b  BAMKure  Oo.,  Ld. 
HENBT  HODGE.  Seed  Crusher,  Hall. 

FBANCIB  EECKITT,  J.P ,  Caen  Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  N. 
DAVID  HAUQHTON.  Kbiohlkt,  Maxstid  ft  Co.,  Merchants,  Hall. 
FREDERICK  BRENT  GRO  fRl AN,  J.P.,  Merchant,  HaU. 

•R  \  TJTT'in'R.R  • 

THE  YORKSHIRE  BANKING  COMPANY,' Limitsd,  Hall. 

WILLIAMS,  DEACON  A  Co.,  London 

SOIjIOITOB:  AUDITOB:  SEOBBTABT: 

THOS.  PRlESrMAN.  J.  G.  CARULL.  BENJAMIN  GLASGOW. 

OFFICES:    EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  HULL. 


SIX-AND-A-HALF    PER   CENT. 

UKITEB  STATES  FARM  MORTOAOES. 

This  CompaDy  obtains,  without  any  expense  to  investors,  Mortgages  in 
America  on  behalf  of  their  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hie  following  particulars  respecting  these  Mortgages  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Investors  :— 

1.  The  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  real  Estate,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  process 
by  which  an  indisputable  title  is  obtained  in  the  United  States,  are  well  known ; 
and  as  all  Mortgages  are  recorded  in  the  Qovemment  County  Registry  Offices,  the 
legal  security  is  equal  to  any  in  this  country. 

2.  These  Mortgages  are,  in  every  case,  6rst  charges  on  freehold  farms,  which  are 
not  only  ample  security  for  the  amount  lent,  but  are  ao  situated  that  they  are 
likely  to  improve  in  value  rapidly,  and  to  be  easily  disposed  of ;  and  the  position 
of  the  borrowers  is  such  as  to  give  every  reason  to  expect  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  the  Interest. 

8.  The  experience  of  this  Company,  as  well  as  others,  goes  to  show  that  Investors 
in  such  securities  have  never  made  any  losses  in  either  principal  or  interest. 

4.  Coupons  for  the  interest  will  be  attached  to  the  Mortgage  Notes,  and  this 
Company  will  cash  these  Coupons  as  they  become  due,  by  cheque  on  the  Yorkshire 
Banking  Co.,  Limited,  or  Williams,  Deacon  &  Co.,  London. 

5.  The  Mortgages  are  made  in  the  names  of  the  Investors,  and  the  following 
documents  are  furnished  for  each  Mortgage : — 

An  application  for  the  loan,  containing  a  description  of  the    property,  its 

extent,  location,  and  valuation. 
A  Mortgage  Deed,  duly  attested  by  a  Notary  Public. 
An  Abstract  of  Title,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  County  Registrar,  or  signed  by 

an  Abstractor  of  Titles. 
A  Mortgage  Note,  with  a  Coupon  attached  for  each  year's  Interest. 
N.B. — Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  from  the 
^y  that  money  is  received  in  Hull  until  it  is  invested  at  6^  per  centr  in  Farm 
Mortgages.  

D  E  BENTURE     BON  D  si, 

Bearingr  4i  per  cent.  Interest. 

-.      The  above  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  a  limited  amount  of  money  on 
A'obentures,  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  at  4^  per  cent  per  annum. 


,       For  Forms  of  Application  for  Debentures  and  Farm  Mortgages,  Lists  of  Share- 
holders, or  further  intormation,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 

BENJAMIN  GLASGOW, 
Tenih  Month,  1884.  Exohanqs  Buildings,  HULL. 

London  Agents :  J.  H.  FOX  &  Co.,  22,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G. 


FRIENDS'  PROVIDENT   INSTITUTION, 

%  Pintnal  %ti%wcnuct  %mnn&an 

lOR  THE  80CIBTY  OP  FRIENDS.  AND  THOSB  CONNBCTRO  THRREWITH  BY  MABMAGE, 

DESCENT,  OR  RELIQI0U8  PROFESSION. 


ESTJ^SBTiTSHLEiy    1838. 


CHIEF   OFFICE  :-45,    DARLEY    STREET,    BRADFORD,    YORKSHIRE. 

jpirecipri. 
John  Wilson,  Chairman.      |      Pebderick  Fbibbtman,  Deputy-Chairman, 


OBORGB  BAKER, 
JAMBS  HBNRT  BARBBB, 
JOBKPH  BECK, 
HBNBT  WM.  CROSSLBT, 
JOHN   B.   BDMONDSON, 


ALFRED  JESPBB, 
ROBERT  PARKINSON, 
HBNRT  B.  PRIBBTMAN, 
JOHN   PRIBSTMAN, 
JAMBS   RICHARDSON, 


JOHN   8.  ROWNTBBI, 
JOSHUA   SMITHSON, 
JOHN  HALL   THOEP, 
EDWARD  TUBS. 


Crnstecs. 

JOHN  PRIBSTMAN,   JOHN  WILSON,   JOHN  S.  ROWNTRRR,  and  PREDBRICK  PRIBSTMAN. 

9  ankers. 

OIMSDALE,  POWLER  AND  CO.,  50,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


The  BoiinesB  of  this  Institution  consists  of  granting 
LIFE  ASSURANCES. 

ANNUITIES— IMMEDIATE,  DEFEBBBD,  OB  SURVIVOBSKIP. 
ENDOWMENTS. 

ASSURANCES  PAYABLE  AT  A  SPECIFIED  AGE  OR  DEATH.     ___-t^ 
The  Claims  of  the  Holders  of  Policies  are  amply  guaranteed  by  a  progresHi  ve  BBSBB  vB  JryJJ  J^i 
BOW  amounting  to  more  than  £l,500,000-supported  by  an  ANNUAIi  INCOME  of  tbore 
iB200.000.  ^     v^„ 

A  BlVISION  OP  PBOPITS  is  made  every  five  years.  More  than  ^,000.000  have  wen 
appropriated  as  profits  amongst  the  members  holding  Life  Assurance  Policies  (Class  IX.).  Toe  ]^^ 
ttie  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  there  being  no  Proprietary  body  to  share  in  them.  The  next  Wtibob 
of  Profits  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  1887. 

GIjAIMS  are  pavable  ten  days  after  proof  of  death. 
The  BXPEN8E8  OP  MANAaSMBNT  are  light. 

The  conditions  of  Assurance  as  regards  POREIG-N  TRAVBIi  are  very  liberal.  . 

irON-POBPBITlJBl!.  The  PoUcies  of  the  Institution  are  practically  not  liable  to  inadf«rt«»» 
forfeiture. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meets  every  Fourth-day  for  the  granting  of  Assurances. 
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Prospectuses,  Tables  o(  Premium,  Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  copies  of  ^^J^^^S^ 
Beport,  specimens  of  Bonus,  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  wsamji 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  or  the  Local  Agents. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  , 

JOSEPH  JOHN  DTMOND.  84crttaft> 
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